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OUD  and  hearty  were  the  greetings 
of  the  whole  French  people,  on  the 
Emperor's  triumphant  return  to  Paris. 
r  ..^  Even  those  who  had  previously  ah- 
r  stained  from  swelling  the  ranks  of 
y^  his  admirers,  but  remained  attached  to 
\-^  the  Bourbons,  or  wrapped  in  their 
'"'^  philosophical  reveries  concerning  Re- 
publican Liberty  and  Equality,  were  seized  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  and  mingled  their  plaudits  with  those  of  the  crowd. 
The  Eagle  of  France  soared  triumphant  above  all  its  enemies ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  nation  seemed  destined,  by  Heaven,  to  make  the  country 
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and  people  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  upon  earth.     Submission  to 
the  government  of  him,  before  whom  monarchs  bowed  with  reverence, 
seemed  no  less  a  duty  than  a  necessity.     His  whole  life  and  achieve- 
ments were  regarded  as  little  less  than  a  series  of  miracles,  from  which 
the  empire  over  which  he  presided  was  to  derive  advantages  com- 
mensurate with  the  supposed  honour.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  most  hyperbolical  language  was  used  by  the  deputations  sent 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  issue  of  his  last   campaigns,  from  the       | 
Senate^  the  Tribunate,  the  Legislative  Corps,  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
the  Clergy,  the  Municipality,   and,   in   short,    all   the    authorities, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastic,  throughout  his  dominions.     In  these 
addresses,  it  was  confidently  predicted,  that  war  was  at  an  end,  that       I 
the  alliance  of  the  Emperor  with  Bussia  and  the  German  States,  and       I 
the  establishment  of  the  C6iAi2iental  System,  would  speedily  reduce       j 
England  to  the  i\ec^9iiy;of  8ol^{i(in^^*pjeace,  and  open  a  bright  pros-      ! 
pect  of  internal  *]^iofip&!iiry''f6r  tii^'^^cukure,  the  manufactures,  and 
i      j      the  commerce* of 't§e, Country.  '*"••''    '  ' 

i  It  is  the  characteristic  of  Frenchmen  to  be  more  easily  and  entirely      j 

elated  or  depressed  than  other  people :  ^this  is.necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind  to  accouni^Jte  some  measure,  for  di^.-extoravagance  of  their  joy  or 
despair,  evenvA^^  l^^ary  circumstaq^es^ttlough  such  excess  of  feel- 
ing can  only  opera^^mjuriously  byprq^h^ing  the  inaction  incident  to 

over-excited  hope.ior'«|fr.;  *  lliis-T©^€ffitfy  to  exaggeration  was  never 

•  *•  •     •  •     • 

more  thoroughly  displayed  than  i4.*th^  harangues  by  which  all  parties 

now  sought  to  testify  their  zeal  and  attachment  towards  the  man  at  whose 
chariot  wheels  &me  and  fortune  seemed  to  run  as  ready  vassals.  In 
the  address  of  the  Senate,  Napoleon  was  exalted  high  above  humanity. 
The  accomplishment  of  such  actions  as  he  had  performed  in  a  few 
months  would,  it  was  said,  have  conferred  glory  upon  a  multitude 
of  ordinary  men,  diffiised  through  an  age.  Yet  this  was  not  all  that 
the  Emperor  had  wrought.  While  occupied  in  conquering  his 
enemies  at  a  distance,  his  genius  had  guided  the  domestic  adminis- 
tration of  his  vast  empire;  his  active  mind  had  overleaped  the 
intervening  space  of  four  hundred  leagues  between  the  army  and  his 
capital,  and  been  able  to  comprehend  and  direct  all  measures  of 
public  utility,  even  to  their  minutest  details.  "  We  cannot,"  said 
Lacepede,  *'  offer  to  your  Majesty  praises  equal  to  our  sense  of  your 
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glory.  It  will  be  the  task  of  posterity,  removed  at  a  distance  from 
your  presence,  to  estimate  the  sublime  exaltation  of  your  fame. 
Enjoy,  Sire,  a  recompence  worthy  of  the  greatest  monarchs,  the 
happiness  of  being  beloved  by  the  greatest  of  nations."  If  Napoleon 
sometimes  forgot  that  he  was  a  mere  mortal,  he  might  be  excused 
the  fallacy  which  all  around  him  seemed  habitually  to  indulge,  and 
to  take  eveif  opportunity  to  impress  upon  him  as  an  indisputable 
truth. 

The  first  act  of  the  Emperor  was,  to  reward  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  military  services  in  the  campaign,  or 
their  fidelity  and  wisdom  in  civil  offices  during  his  absence.  The 
dignity  of  senator  was  conferred  on  Generals  Klein  and  Beaumont ; 
on  the  tribunes,  Cur^e  and  Fabre  de  I'Aude;  the  Archbishop  of 
Turin,  and  Dupont,  one  of  the  Mayors  of  Paris ;  Talleyrand,  Prince 
of  Benevento,  was  appointed  Vice -Grand  Elector;  and  Berthier, 
Prince  of  Neufch&tel,  received  the  title  of  Vice-Constable  of  the 
Empire.  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  bestowed  among 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  on  those  whose  celebrity 
in  literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences  had  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the 
French  name.  These  distinctions,  however,  though  distributed  with 
liberality,  were  never  profusely  given.  Napoleon  well  knew  that,  to 
possess  any  value,  they  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  meritorious, 
and  not  conferred  as  Court  ornaments,  or  marks  of  personal  favour. 
From  this,  and  other  concurring  causes,  so  highly  were  such  marks 
of  Imperial  regard  esteemed,  that  many  men,  to  whom  large  gratuities 
were  awarded,  solicited  that  an  honorary  distinction  might  be  granted 
instead. 

The  15th  of  August,  the  birth-day  of  the  Emperor,  the  festival  of 
his  sainted  namesake  and  of  the  Assumption,  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  splendour.  The  whole  nation  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  its  Chief :  and  even  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  church  thought 
it  did  not  derogate  from  the  sacred  dignity  of  his  office,  to  pronounce, 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  the  following  sentences,  which,  in 
England,  could  only  be  regarded  as  blasphemies.  "  God,  in  lus 
sacred  mercy,  made  choice  of  Napoleon  to  be  his  representative  upon 
eartL  The  Queen  of  Heaven  [the  Virgin  Mary]  has  deigned,  by  the 
QiQSt  munificent  gifts,  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  that  day  which  witr 
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nessed  her  own  reception  into  the  celestial  mansions.  Holy  Virgin  1 
it  is  not  without  an  especial  dispensation  of  thy  love  for  the  fVenoh 
people^  and  of  thine  all-powerful  influence  with  thy  Son^  that  tD  the 
chief  of  these  £hy  solemn  days  should  belong  the  birth  of  the  Gbreai 
Napoleon.  God  decreed,  that  from  thy  sepulchre  should  spring  a 
hero!"  The  Emperor  himself,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  and 
the  great  officers  of  state,  repaired  to  Ndtre  Dame,  where  a  solemn 
75?  Deum  was  chaunted  for  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 

On  the  same  day,  a  deputation  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy  waited 
upon  the  Sovereign,  to  unite  its  felicitations  with  those  of  the  empire. 
Napoleon  seemed  to  have  become  an  object  of  adoration  to  all  diose 
who,  by  their  relation  to  him  or  his  goyemment,  were  in. any  way 
participators  of  his  glory.  He  alone  was  the  same  puin  as  formerly, 
and  remained  undazzled  by  the  splendour  which. invested  his  person 
and  name.  His  reply  to  his  Italian  subjects  has  les9  of  pomp  or 
assumption  than  many  of  the  proclamations  ^published  when  he  was 
merely  General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  "  I  experienced  pe- 
culiar satis&ction,"  he  said,  '^in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  in 
witnessing  the  excellent  conduct  of  my  Italian  troops.  For  the  first 
time,  after  many  ages,  the  Italians  have  won  renown  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  I  hope  that  this  happy  commencement  wHl 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  nation, — that  the  maidens  of  my  good 
kingdom,  when  they  choose  husbands,  will  distinguish  between  youths 
who  lounge  away  their  days  in  the  boudoir,  and  those  who  are  marked 
with  honourable  scars  obtained  in  the  service  of  their  country.  You 
may  inform  my  people,  on  your  return,  that  I  intend  shortly  to  make 
a  tour  of  my  Italian  dominions." 

The  opening  of  the  Legislative  Session  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
August.  The  Emperor's  speech  contained  this  flattering  sentence,  so 
dear  to  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen :  '^  I  feel  it  my  proudest  boast  to  be 
the  first  among  you."  It  was  necessary,  perhaps  (to  use  a  memorable 
expression  of  his  own,  uttered  upon  another  occasion),  to  ^'  excite  the 
imagination  of  the  people ;"  for  he  was  about  to  task  their  endtiraoice. 
The  Tribunate  was  a  vestige  of  the  Republican  Constitution  of  the 
Abb^  Siey^,  and  secured  to  the  people  at  least  a  nominal  partici- 
pation in  the  acts  of  the  Government,  forming  a  supposed  barrier 
against  the  re-estabUshment  of  absolute  despotism.    The  real  power 
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and  influ^nee  of  this  branch  of  the  Legislature^  however,  were  ex* 
ceediiigiy  dmall.  Its  members,  chosen  by  the  Senate,  represented  not 
thd  multitude  but  the  body  from  which  they  derived  thdr  authority; 
and  afforded  no  further  guarantee  for  the  adoption. of  popular 
measures,  than  that  which  is  naturally  furnished  by  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  men  having  precognizance  of  all  contemplated  public 
changes,  and  interested  in  maintaining,  good  government  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
nexions as  from  a  love  of  order  and  justice.  Napoleon  had  resolved 
to  suppress  this  Institution ;  not,  however,  because  he  feared  it  as  an 
opponent  The  Tribunate  had  been  the  readiest  instrument  of  his 
ambition.  From  that  body  had  emanated  the  proposal,  that  he 
should: be  Consul  for  life,  and  also  that  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire;  and  when,  after  th^  capture  of  Berlin,  even  the  Senate 
thought  fit  to  remonstrate  against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
Tribunate  remained  silent  and  subservient.  The  real  cause  of  the 
suppression  of  the  body  appears  to  have  been  correctly  stated  by 
the  Emperor  himself  to  Las  Cases,  at  St.  Helena.  '^  The  Tribunate/' 
he  said,  ^'  was  absolutely  useless,  yet  cost  nearly  half  a  million  of 
francs  (about  twenty  thousand  pounds)  per  annum."  He  added,  **  I 
was  well  aware  that  an  outcry  would  be  raised  against  violating  the 
law ;  but  I  was  strong.  I  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  considered  myself  a  reformer.  At  least  I  did  all  for  the  best 
Had  I  been  hypocritical,  or  evil-disposed,  I  should,  instead  of  de- 
atroyiug,  have  raised  the  Tribunate ;  for  who  can  doubt,  that,  when 
necessary,  it  would  have  adopted  and  sanctioned  my  views  and 
intentions  ?  But  such  support  I  never  sought  in  the  course  of  my 
administration.  I  never  purchased  a  single  vote  by  promise,  place,  or 
money;  and  if  I  distributed  rewards  to  ministers,  councillors  of  state, 
and  legislators,  it  was  because  there  were  things  to  give  away,  and  it 
was  natural  and  just  that  they  should  be  awarded  to  those  whose 
avocations  brought  them  in  contact  with  myself.  In  my  time,  all  the 
constituted  bodies  of  the  empire  were  pure  and  irreproachable."  It 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  in  this  action  Napoleon  fidled  to 
exhibit  his  usual  forethought  and  policy.  The  French  people,  justly 
proud  as  they  were  of  their  Monarch  and  his  fame,  had  derived 
additional  gratification  and  importance  from  the  reflection  that,  in  the 
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Assembly  chosen  from  their  own  ranks^  although  not  directly  represent- 
ing their  sentiments,  they  had  retained  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  abolition  of  the  Tribunate  ungraciously  dispelled 
this  illusion,  and  told  them,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  the  Emperor  deemed  his  authority  absolute,  and  was  disposed  to 
admit  none  to  share  in  the  Government  but  such  as  were  necessary  to 
divide  the  burthen  of  its  duties.  The  impression  conveyed  abroad  by 
this  proceeding,  has  been  aptly  expressed  by  M.  Laurent  de  I'Ard^che: 
'^  The  existence  of  an  institution,  which  in  its  origin  and  name  con- 
stantly recalled  the  Republican  system,  coidd  not  long  be  tolerated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  princes  and  dukes  with  whom  the  Imperial 
munificence  had  surrounded  the  Throne,  in  the  persons  of  the  most 
celebrated  detractors  and  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  ancient 
aristocratical  orders/'  The  Tribunate,  it  may  be  added,  submitted  to 
its  fate  in  silence. 

Other  changes,  some  judicious  and  some  arbitrary,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Legislative  bodies,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  deliberations.  Among  these  were  the  decrees, 
that  no  person  should,  thenceforward,  be  eligible  for  admission  as  a 
member  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty;  nor  be  appointed  to 
the  Council  of  State,  till  he  had  served  three  times  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly;  and  that  every  project  of  law  should  emanate  directly 
jfrom  the  Government.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Session  of  1807, 
is  that  the  Commercial  Code,  as  part  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  waa  then 
voted;  when  France,  through  her  Continental  system  (which  was 
enforced  where  practicable  with  the  utmost  rigour),  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  cruisers,  had  ceased  to  possess  any  National  commerce. 

Every  effort,  in  the  meantime,  was  made  to  balance  the  maritime 
power  of  England.  The  Emperor  formed  harbours,  docks,  built 
ships  and  vessels  of  every  description,  fortified  the  coasts,  endea- 
voured to  train  naval  officers,  in  short,  called  into  action  every  available 
resource  for  a  struggle  with  his  potent  enemy.  Every  obstacle  that 
interfered  with  his  purpose  of  humbling  this  indomitable  foe,  chafed 
and  irritated  him  beyond  endurance.  He  would  listen  to  no  com- 
promise or  modification  of  the  Berlin  Decrees  for  the  blockade  of 
Britain.  The  welfare  of  France  and  the  peace  of  the  World  seemed 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  Imperial 
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title,  and  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Ocean,  by  "  an  Island  which  geographically  was  but  a  province  of 
the  Great  Empire."  The  British  flag  was  still  nnfurled  in  the 
Baltic,  and  Napoleon  continued  at  war  with  Sweden.  Through  the 
imbecility  of  the  King,  however,  and  the  apathy  of  the  troops  under 
such  a  chief,  the  opposition  of  that  country,  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  in  men  and  money  which  it  derived  from  England,  soon 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Stralsund  was 
taken,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  island  of  Bugen,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  placed  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania  at  the  disposal 
of  France.  The  British  troops  reimbarked  for  another  enterprise; 
and  the  commercial  dealings  of  Sweden  were  thenceforth  reduced 
to  the  character  of  mere  smuggling  transactions,  which,  whatever 
trouble  they  might  have"  given  to'  the  French  coast-gtiard,  could 
afford  no  material  advantage  to  English  merchants. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  stood  in  a  different  position,  and  was  calculated 
to  defeat  the  Continental  system  much  more  effectually  than  Sweden, 
even  had  the  latter  not  been  encumbered  with  such  an  idiot  King. 
Spain,  by  the  extent  of  her  frontiers  and  the  maritime  and  other' 
facilities  which  these  gave  her,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  immense 
contraband  trade  with  Italy,  and  France  itself,*  and  the  interdictions 
of  Napoleon,  though  they  could  not  stop  the  traflic,  rendered  it  more 
dangerous  and  less  profitable,  and  were  secretiy  resented  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  country,  indeed,  had,  during  the  Prussian  campaign^ 
exhibited  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke  alto- 
gether ;  but  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Jena  had  prevented  any  actual 
demonstration  of  hostilities ;  and  externally,  the  blockade  of  Britain 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Portugal,  however, 
which  from  old  associations  and  intimate  commercial  relations,  might 
almost  be  called  a  British  colony,  though  conscious  of  her  inability 
to  resist  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia  by  arms,  main- 
tained a  dogged  resistance  to  his  right  of  interference  with  her  trade! 
Napoleon  remonstrated,  and  finally,  in  concert  with  Charles  lY. 
of  Spain,  required  the  Prince  Begent  of  Portugal  to  close  the 
ports  of  his  kingdom  against  the  vessels  of  Britain,  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  her  merchants,  and  to  arrest  all  her  subjects  who  might 
fall  into  his  power.      To  the  first  of  these   deniands  the   Prince 
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reluctantly  consented,  but  the  two  last  Vere  peremptorily  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  nothing  would  justify  his  violation  of  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  the  rights  of  "^hospitality;  and  at  the  time  of  returning 
this  answer/ a  generous  hint  was  conveyed  to  the  English  merchants, 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  close  their  accounts  and  retire  from  a 
country  no  longer  able  to  afford  them  protection  from  violence  and 
•  rapine. 

This  cool  and  determined  opposition  from  a  quarter  whence  he  had 
not  anticipated  resistance,  aroused  all  Napoleon's  ire. '  He  forthwith 
negomted  with  Spain  for  the  dethronement  of  the  House  of  Braganza, 
imd  the  partition  of  Portugal  between  himself,  the  King  of  Etruria,  in 
whose  favour  Napoleon  had  formerly  erected  Tuscany  into  a  sove- 
reign state,  and  whom  he  now  wished  toiremove,  and  Manuel  Godoy, 
Frince  of  the  Peace  (the  favourite  of  the  imbecile  Spanish  Monarch, 
and  paramour  of  his  profligate  Oueen),  who,  from' a  private  guardsman, 
had  been  elevated  to  the  highest  rank  attainable'  by  a  subject,  and 
to  uncontrolled  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  treaty  and 
conventions  by  which  this  nefarious  scheme  was  concluded,  were 
signed'  at  Fontainhleau,  oh  the  27  th  of  October,  1807;  and  General 
Junot  was  immediately  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  bf  an  army  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  with  orders  to  march  upoii  Lisbon,  before 
reaching  which  he  was  to  be  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards ; 
while  a  reserve  of  forty  thousand  French  troops  was  directed  to  be 
assembled  at  Bayonne,  in  readiness  to  take  the  field,  on  the  instant, 
should  the  English  land  an  army  to  defend  her  Ally. 

While  these  arrangements  were  procieeding.  Napoleon  gave  solemn 
audience  to  an  ambassador  from  Persia,  sent  to  confirm  the  friendly 
relations  already  existing  between  that  country  and  France ;  and*  who, 
in  testimony  of  the  Eastern  fame  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  bearer, 
among  many  magnificent  presents^  of  the  sabres  of  die  oriental  hcaroes, 
Tamerlane  and  Kouli  Khan.  This. was  no  ordinary  flattisry.  The 
Mahometans  treasure  the  memory  and  relics  of  their  great  men  with 
a  devotion  equal  to  that  entertained  by  the  Catholic  church  for  its 
saints  and  martyrs. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  Emperor  quitted  Paris  for  Italy,  and 
arrived  at  Milan  on  the  21st.  The  object  of  his  journey  seemed 
merely  to  shew  himself  to  the  people,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the 
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attachment  which  they  had  constantly  expressed  for  his  person  and 
goyemment  The  Italians  flocked  round  him  from  all  quarters^  and 
every  one  was  delighted  with  the  courtesy,  affability,  and  goodness  of 
heart  of  their  Sovereign.  From  Milan  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  which 
he  entered  on  the  29th;  the  same  day  that  Junot,  having  traversed 
Spain,  reached  Abrantes,  the  first  city  in  his  route  after  crossing  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  From  Venice,  Napoleon  returned  to  Lombardy ; 
and,  at  Mantua,  had  an  interview  with  his  brother  Lucien,  who,  to 
promote  a  reconciliation  with  the  head  of  his  family,  consented  to  the 
espousal  of  his  daughter  with  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias  —  an 
alliance,  it  may  be  added,  which  was  never  effected.  Thence  the 
Emperor  again  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  conferred  on  the  Viceroy, 
Eugene,  the  hereditary  title  of  Prince  of  Venice ;  and  on  Hortense, 
Queen  of  Holland,  that  of  Princess  of  Bologna;  Melzi,  formerly 
President  of  the  Cisalpine  RepubHc,  was,  at  the  same  time,  created 
Duke  of  Tjodi. 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  when  the  acts  of  that  body  werie  pre- 
sented for  his  acceptance.  Napoleon  thus  expressed  himself :  "  Gentle- 
men— It  is  with  pleasure  I  see  you  around  my  throne.  After  an  absence 
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of  three  years,  I  am  much  gratified  to  observe  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  my  people ;  but  there  are  still  many  things  to  be  done 
ere  the  errors  of  our  fathers  can  be  effaced,  and  Italy  rendered  worthy 
of  the  high  destiny  reserved  for  her.  The  intestine  divisions  of  our 
ancestors,  occasioned  by  their  miserable  egotism  and  love  of  individual 
localities,  led  to  the  gradual  loss  of  all  their  rights.  The  country  was 
disinherited  of  its  rank  and  dignity,  bequeathed  by  those  who,  in 
remote  ages,  had  spread  afar  the  renown  of  their  arms  and  the  fame 
of  their  manly  virtues.  To  restore  that  renown  and  those  virtues, 
will  constitute  the  object  and  glory  of  my  reign." 

Until  the  French  conquest,  such  words  as  these  had  not  been 
addressed  to  the  ItaHans  for  ages.  Their  princes,  as  well  native  as 
foreign,  had  treated  them  as  mere  ser&  of  the  soil,  artisans,  opera- 
singers,  buffoons,  and  beggar-nobles,  incapable  of  indulging  the  higher 
aspirations  of  men  conscious  of  possessing  individual  and  collective 
rights,  or  of  dreaming  that  freedom  was  more  than  a  watch-word 
pertaining  to  the  andent  and  obsolete  language  of  their  land.  To  be 
told  by  him,  who  had  subdued  their  oppressors  and  broken  the  fetters 
of  their  slavery,  that  they  were  still  a  nation,  with  nothing  but  the 
defects  of  education  and  habit  to  overcome,  in  order  to  be  again  great 
and  powerful,  and  worthy  of  the  high  source  whence  they  derived 
their  blood,  might  well  excite  their  enthusiasm.  The  knowledge  came 
to  them  like  gleams  of  light  and  tidings  of  deliverance  to  men  con- 
demned to  constant  toil  in  gloomy  mines  for  treasures  they  were 
debarred  from  enjoying.  They  may,  therefore,  be  excused  if  their 
expressions  of  joy  partook  of  extravagance  and  adulation,  notwith- 
standing that  as  yet  they  had  recovered  nothing  but  hope  and  a 
sense  of  their  growing  importance. 

During  the  Emperor's  stay  in  Italy,  the  Code  Napoleon  came  into 
operation  in  all  the  States  then  subject  to  France.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  in  Europe  to  supersede  the  feudal  system  by  an  entire, 
consistent,  and  imiform  body  of  civil  laws,  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
habits  of  modern  society.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  during  the 
Revolution,  had  conceived  a  project  of  simplifying  and  classing  the 
numerous  existing  decrees  and  ordinances  under  whicji  the  nation 
had  been  governed;  but  the  violence  and  concision  of  the  period 
had  prevented  any  result  beyond  a  faint  indication  of  what  was 
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deemed  necessary.     Under  the  iDirectory,  a  report  had  heen  drawn 
up  on  the  same  subject;   but  this  being  based  upon  the  abstract 
speculations  of  the  revolutionary  philosophers,  with  reference  only 
to  their  views  of  what  society  should  be,  not  what  it  was,  was  inap- 
i      plicable  to  the   age   and  the  people,  and  totally  worthless.     The 
'      present  Code  had  been   suggested,  immediately  after  the   18th  of 
I      Brumaire,  by  ISTapoleon  himself,  who  thus    evinced  his   desire  to 
'      consoHdate  the  Revolution,  and  give  to  the  French  people  all  the 
advantages  they  had  originally  sought  from  that  event.     The  work 
was  worthy  of  the  spirit  which  directed  it,  and  the  nation  for  whose 
I      benefit  it  was  designed.     It  had  engaged  the  undivided  attention  and 
talents  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France,  a  country  always 
celebrated  for  its  jurisconsults;  whose  labours  had  been  bestowed 
with  the  sole  object  of  estabhshing  a  rule  of  right  for  persons  and 
!      property,  and  of  laying  down  forms  of  procedure  by  which  crime 
I      might  be  punished,  innocence  protected,  and  justice  obtained  by  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  citizen,  with  the  least  possible 
delay  and  expense  to  the  suitor.     The  trial  by  jury,  except  in  political 
cases,  was  conferred  upon  all  accused  persons  as  a  right.     The  public 
poKce  system  of  the  empire  has  been  the  model  for  that  of  England. 
"Justice  was  administered  on  sound  and  fixed  principles,  and  by 
unimpeached  tribunals."    But  not  to  multiply  particulars,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  competent  judge,  though  he 
qualifies  his  approbation  of  the  details,  pronounces  that "  the  Code,  as 
a  whole,  forms  a  grand  system  of  jurisprudence,  drawn  up  by  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  age,  having  access  to  all  the  materials  which 
the  past  and  present  times  afford."     Mr.  Lockhart  says,  that  "  it  was 
drawn  up  with  consummate  skill  and  wisdom,  so  as  to  be  a  boon  of 
inestimable  value  to  France;"  and  De  Bourrienne,  a  man  of  iofinite 
sagacity,  though  of  doubtful  honour,  and  who  seldom  gives  Napoleon 
credit  but  where  the  circumstances  themselves  extort  it,  admits  that 
"  the  Code,  as  a  monument  of  legislation,  must  procure  the  Emperor  a 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind."      The  greatest  tribute, 
however,  which  has  been  paid  to  its  merit,  and  its  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  the  fact  of  its  rc-establishment 
by  the  Bourbons,  and  its  retention  to  the  present  day  as  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  all  Frenchmen.     Well  might  Napoleon,  who  personally 
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laboured  long  and  earnestly  in  assisting  to  perfect  the  work,  proudly 
exclaim  on  its  completion,  *^I  shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
Code  in  my  hand."  The  prudence  and  policy  of  enforcing  its 
observance  upon  the  States  then  recendy  annexed  to  France,  and 
which  were  not  so  well  prepared  for  its  reception,  have  been  ques- 
tioned; but  its  voluntary  adoption,  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor^ 
by  many  of  the  German  and  Italian  States,  which  had  practically 
experienced  its  beneficial  effects,  is  the  best  answer  to  all  such 
objections. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  France,  the  British  Govern- 
j  ment  was  exerting  all  its  powers  to  defeat  the  formidable  league  which 

was  now  arrayed  against  its  commerce.     It  began  by  endeavouring 
to  create  a  new  species  of  commerce  where  none  had  previously 
existed,  and  where  the  simple  wants  of  the  inhabitants  were  supplied 
by  the  produce  of  the  land.    Two  expeditions  had  been  sent,  in  1806 
and  1807,  against  Buenos  Ayres,  to  compel  the  natives  to  deal  in 
British  merchandise;   but  the  sturdy  semi-barbarous  population,  not 
only  resolutely  refused  to  purchase  what  it  did  not  require  and  had 
no  money  to  pay  for,  but  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  national 
independence,  and  speedily  defeating  the  British  troops  with  consider- 
able slaughter,  drove  them  with  disgrace  from  the  insulted  coast. 
The  next  step  was  the  despatching  of  an  armament  against  Turkey, 
to  compel  the  Sultan  to  abandon  his  recent  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
dismiss  the  French  Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  and  surrender 
1      all  his  ships  of  war  to  the  English  until  a  general  peace.     This 
j      expedition  was    commanded   by  Sir  •  Thomas    Duckworth,  who,  in 
i      February,  1807,  passed  the   Dardanelles,    and  urged  the  demands 
I      contained  in  his  instructions ;  but  with  so  little  effect,  and  under  such 
increasing  disadvantages  and  dangers,  that,  after  negociating  for  a 
!      j      week,  the  Admiral  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
I      1      squadron,  and  precipitately  retired  from  before  the  Turkish  capital 
with  great  loss,  both   of  men  and  reputation.      Petty  expeditions, 
however,  constituted,  at  this  period,  the  British  system  of  warfare. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  a  small  army  was  sent  against  Egypt,  under 
General  Fraser,  which  easily  obtained  possession  of  Alexandria ;  but, 
being  subsequently  pressed  hard  on  all   sides   by  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes,  was   compelled,  after  losing  more   than  a  fifth  of  its 
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number,  to  capitulate,  and,  on  the  20tii  of  September,  wholly  to 
evacuate  the  Egyptian  territories.  As  a  set  off  against  these  disasters, 
the  small  Dutch  island  of  Cura9ao,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
a  really  important  acquisition — ^were  conquered.  But  the  general 
policy  of  the  English  Cabinet  was  too  narrow  and  selfish  to  accomplish 

j     any  great  object,  or  to  operate  with  effect  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 

I     close.     At  length,  however,  the  people  of  England  had  begun  to 

I     perceive  and  to  complain  of  the  imbecile  conduct  of  the  Ministry; 

'  and  this,  echoed  by  the  press,  eventually  stimulated  the  Government 
to  bolder  action. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  Une,  and  a  great  number  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  carrying  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic,  secretly 
commissioned  to  demand  from  Denmark,  the  only  Northern  power 
which  still  possessed  what  might  be  justly  called  a  fleet,  the  delivery 
of  its  ships  and  naval  stores  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  held  in  trust  till 
the  proclamation  of  peace.     Between  the  Danes  and  the  English,  at 

I  this  period,  the  most  friendly  relations  were  subsisting,  extensive 
mercantile  dealings  were  mutual,  and  ambassadors  resided  at  their 
respective  courts.  No  intimation  was  given  of  the  hostile  intentions 
of  Great  Britain ;  no  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 

!  or  hint  of  apprehension  as  to  her  ulterior  designs,  was  suffered  to 
transpire:    even  after  the  expedition  had  sailed.  Admiralty  licences 

I  were  granted  to  British  merchants  trading  to  Denmark,  and  Danish 
ships  were  encouraged  to  enter  English  ports  as  those  of  friends  and 
allies.  Hence  the  object  of  the  armament  was  unsuspected,  when 
Admiral  Gambler,  with  his  armed  freight,  passed  the  Sound  and  the 
Great  Belt,  and,  entering  the  Baltic,  blockaded  the  island  of  Zealand, 
on  which  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated.  It  was 
not  until  ninety  pennons  were  flying  round  these  unprepared  shores, 
that  Mr.  Jackson,  the  British  Minister,  thought  fit  to  communicate  to 
the  Crown  Prince  the  requisitions  of  his  Government,  which  were  then 
stated  to  have  originated  in  a  fear  that  the  French  Emperor  would 
not  long  permit  Denmark  to  remain  neutral,  but  would  seize  and 
employ  her  fleet  in  his  meditated  attempt  to  subjugate  England. 
The  Danish  Prince,  with  just  indignation,  repelled  the  demand,  as 
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an  unwarrantable  attempt  to  deprive  his  country  of  its  independence, 
and  prepared  to  offer  what  resistance  he  could  to  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  his  pretended  iriends.  The  British,  however,  were  too 
numerous,  and  their  course  of  proceeding  had  been  too  well  organized, 
for  a  hasty  and  ill-arranged  defence  to  be  availing.  The  troops  were 
disembarked ;  and  while  one  portion  was  sent  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose  name, 
already  celebrated  in  India,  was  now  first  heard  in  connexion  with 
European  warfare,  the  majority  were  occupied,  in  conjunction  with 
the  fleet,  in  bombarding  Copenhagen;  which,  after  bravely  with- 
standing   the   enemy  for  three   dap,    during    which    many  public 


!      ! 


I      ! 


buildings,  churches,  libraries,  and  an  immense  number  of  private 
habitations,  and  great  part  of  the  population,  were  destroyed  by  the 
cannonade  and  a  dreadftd  conflagration,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
its  citadel  and  forts.  The  captured  fleet  was  immediately  fitted  out 
for  sea;  and  all  the  naval  stores,  together  with  private  property  of 
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extensiye  yalue,  were  embarked^  and  the  English  withdrew  with  their 
booty.  Comment  upon  the  principle  of  such  an  outrage  would  be 
superfluous.  On  the  ground  of  expediency;  the  defenders  of  the 
Administration^  by  which  it  was  directed^  have  sought  to  justify  its 
enormity. 

Russia  was  among  the  first  to  proclaim  her  indignation  at  this  odious 
Tiolation  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Alexander  expressed  his  regret  at 
haying  eyer  entered  into  engagements  with  England;  and  gaye  yeht  to 
the  bitterness,  which  he  had  cherished  against  the  British  Cabinet,  for 
its  parsimony  during  the  Polish  campaign.  He  exposed,  with  scorn, 
the  mismanagement  of  the  English  expeditions,  and  characterized  the 
Ministry  as  mercenary  and  selfish.  He  annulled  eyery  conyention 
that  had  been  entered  into  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain;  ayowed 
the  principles  set  up  by  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  he  termed  a 
monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Catherine;  and  finally  laid  an 
embargo  on  all  British  yessels  and  property  in  his  dominions. 

Napoleon  obtained  intelligence  of  the  attack  of  Copenhagen  while 
in  Italy,  but  took  less  pubHc  notice  of  the  eyent  than  was  generally 
expected.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  not  sorry  for  its  occurrence,  as  it 
conyerted  neutral  Denmark  into  an  ally  of  France,  and  furnished  an 
excellent  answer  to  whateyer  protestations  might  be  made  by  England 
against  his  aggressions  in  the  Peninsula.  He  merely  issued  a  new 
decree  against  British  commerce,  which  was  dated  at  Milan,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  by  which  aU  the  nations  of  Europe  were  prohibited, 
not  only  firom  trading  with  England,  but  from  dealing  in  articles  of 
English  manufacture.  Agents'  were  appointed  for  almost  every  sea- 
port and  trading  town  on  the  Continent;  and  these  were  ordered 
not  to  permit  the  entrance  of  any  ship  without  a  certificate  of  origin^ 
to  proye  that  no  part  of  the  cargo  was  British  produce.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  this  manifesto,  like  its  predecessors  on  the  siame 
subject,  though  it  seryed  to  embarrass  and  complicate  commercial 
dealings,  was  inoperatiye  for  the  purpose  intended.  British  goods 
still  found  their  way  into  the  markets  of  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  the 
Peninsula,  and  France ;  and  Napoleon  himself,  with  his  Empress  and 
household,  were  consumers  of  proscribed  articles,  —  which,  to  saye 
appearances,  were  tteated  as  the  produce  of  countries  in  aUiance  with 
the  empire.     De  Bourrienne  relates  some  amusing  instances  which 
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occurred^  during  his  residence  as  minister  at  Hamburg,  of  the  inge- 
nious practices  of  the  Germans  for  the  inland  transport  of  English 
merchandise,  which  there  was  never  much  difficulty  in  running  on  the 
coast.  At  a  village  near  Hamburg,  the  gravel-pits  were  filled  nt  night 
with  moist  sugar,  and  thence  in  the  morning  conveyed  into  the  city 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  mending  paths  and  roads.  The  searching 
officers  were  deceived  for  a  time  ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  repairing 
mania  induced  them  to  watch  more  narrowly,  and  eventually  the 
sand  carts  were  seized,  and  the  trade  brought  to  an  end.  At  another 
village,  near  Altona,  a  sudden  mortality  arose;  and  as  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  inhabitants  was  within  the  city,  hearses,  with  all  the 
panoply  of  death,  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro.  At  last,  it  was 
remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  funerals,  there  was  no 
visible  decrease  of  the  population ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  foimd 
that  the  hearses  and  coffins  were  filled  with  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla, 
indigo,  and  other  British  colonial  merchandise. 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  Napoleon  took  leave 
of  his  Italian  subjects,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Paris.  While 
passing  the  Alps,  he  stayed  a  short  time  at  Chamb^ry,  where  the  son 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  having  obtained  an  audience,  begged  that  his 
mother  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  assuring  the  Emperor 
that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Government. 
Napoleon,  however,  was  inexorable.  When  formerly  in  France,  she 
had  ridiculed  his  Imperial  pretensions,  and  entertained  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  with  caricature  imitations  of  his  con- 
versation, and  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  kind  and  good 
Josephine.  Neither  this,  nor  the  desire  of  the  authoress  to  supplant 
the  Empress,  had  been  forgotten:  hence  the  entreaty  of  young 
De  Stael  was  coldly  listened  to,  and  sternly  refused.  Napoleon 
carried  his  resentment  further,  perhaps,  than  the  circumstances  war- 
ranted. He  spoke  with  a  bitterness,  almost  amounting  to  rancour, 
of  Necker,  the  grandfather  of  his  supplicant ;  whose  greatest  fault, 
as  a  minister  of  Louis  XYI.,  had  been  his  faith  in  the  natural 
goodness  of  mankind,  which  induced  a  too  ready  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  financier  was  stigmatized  as  "  a  man  of 
one  idea,  a  fool,  an  old  maniac,  a  maker  of  theories  and  controller  of 
systems,  who  judged  of  men  from  books,  and  of  the  world  from  a 
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map."  This  was  not  merely  uncoorteous,  but  coarse ;  and  so  contrary 
to  the  general  urbanity  of  the  Emperor,  that,  had  it  not  been  reported 
upon  good  authority,  the  whole  dialogue  might  reasonably  have  been 
set  down  as  one  of  the  many  calumnies  invented  to  degrade  him,  who, 
being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  personal  chastisement,  should  more 
than  any  one  have  abstained  jGrom  offering  an  insult. 

He  and  Duroc,  who  traveled  with  him,  reached  Paris  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1808;  and,  three  days  afterwards.  Napoleon,  in  company 
with  the  Empress  Josephine,  paid  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  David,  the 


celebrated  painter,  then  occupied  on  his  large  picture  of  the  Coro- 
nation. Napoleon  had  been  introduced  to  this  great  artist  by  the 
younger  Robespierre,  and  received  some  marks  of  kindness  jGrom  him, 
while  staying  in  Paris,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  to  solicit  employ- 
ment from  the  War  Office,  in  1792,  previously  to  the  siege  of  Toulon. 
To  this,  as  much  perhaps  as  to  his  universally  acknowledged  talents, 
David  was  indebted  for  the  subsequent  patronage  and  friendship  of 
the  Emperor.     Napoleon  detested  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins ;  and 
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the  painter  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  members  of  that  faction, 
having  sat,  a  busy  actor,  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  a  branch 
of  the  terrible  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  study  of  external  grace, 
of  mental  refinement,  of  the  best  and  purest  feelings,  and  deepest 
sympathies  of  humanity,  necessary  to  skill  in  his  profession,  had,  at 
j  that  time,  produced,  little  effect  on  his  heart.     An  expression  of  his, 

when  taking  his  seat  within  the  bar,  at  which  the  Terrorists,  for  form's 
sake,  presented  their  victims  before  leading  them  to  the  guillotine, 
has  been  preserved,  and  exhibits  a  degree  of  callous  brutality,  iiot 
unworthy  of  Marat  or  the  elder  Robespierre.  "  Let  us  grind,*'  he 
said,  jestingly,  "  plenty  of  the  red!**  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
vention, however,  David  had  ceased  to  interfere  with  politics ;  and  the 
reputation  of  his  genius  afterwards  obliterated  the  memory  of  his 
criminal  participation  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January,  the  statutes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  were  completed.  About  the  same  period,  also,  the  National 
Institute  made  a  report  on  the  progress  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and 
arts,  since  the  year  1789.  "  This  important  mission,"  says  L'Ard^che, 
"  had  originated  with  Napoleon,  at  a  moment  when  the  genius  of 
the  man,  jGreed  from  the  passions  of  the  monarcli,  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  general  interests  of  civilization."  Each  of  the 
classes  composing  the  Institute  presented  its  separate  report  on  those 
branches  of  human  knowledge  which  came  more  especially  within  the 
sphere  of  its  labours.  Ch^nier  was  the  reporter  of  that  class  which 
represented  the  ancient  philosophical  French  Academy ;  De  Lambre 
and  Cuvier  exhibited  the  advancement  of  physiology  and  mathematical 
science ;  Dacier  represented  that  section  of  the  Institute  from  which 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  has  since  been  formed ; 
and  Le  Breton  gave  in  the  report  of  the  class  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
"  The  work  of  the  Institute,"  says  a  French  writer,  ^'  remains  as  a 
monument  of  the  greatness  of  the  people ;  who,  amid  the  horrors  of 
civil  commotion,  and  the  incessant  anxieties  of  foreign  war,  were 
enabled  to  cultivate,  with  profit,  the  domain  of  intelligence,  and  to 
attain  high  rank  in  the  triple  pursidt  of  science,  literature,  and  art; 
while  Europe  and  the  world  believed  their  capacity  to  be  exclusively 
military.  This,"  adds  the  same  author,  *'  furnished  an  eloquent 
reply  to  the  revilers  of  the  revolution;  and,  consequently,  an  indi- 
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rect  justification  of  all  those  who,  like  Necker,  contributed,  by  their 
economical  theories  and  financial  schemes,  to  the  explosion  of  that 
great  crisis." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  PENINSULA  —  OCCUPATION  OF  PORTUGAL — FLIGHT  OF  THE  BRAGANZAS 
—  SPAIN  —  ABDICATION  OF  CHARLES  IV.,  AND  PROCLAMATION  OF  FERDI- 
NAND VII. —  MURAT  ENTERS  MADRID  —  NAPOLEON  AT  BAYONNE  —  INSUR- 
RECTIONS—  j6sEPH    BONAPARTE    KING    OF   SPAIN.      1808. 


E  BouRRiENNE,  speaMng  of  the  affairs 
i\  ;,  of  the  Peninsula,  confidently  asserts,  that 
.C%  i  I  j  Napoleon  had  never  entertained  a  design 
against  Spain  or  Portugal,  until  the  vacil- 
lating policy  of  the  former,  and  the  refusal 
PR.  ^^  ^^®  latter  to  adopt  the  Continental 
"**"  system,  forced  upon  him  a  consideration 
of  the  state  of  those  kingdoms.  This, 
corroborating  the  Emperor's  own  disavowal  of  a  premeditated  plan 
of  conquest  and  appropriation,  may  be  admitted  as  exonerating  him 
from  the  imputation  of  entrapping  the  rulers  of  those  countries  into 
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the  conduct  which  led  to  their  overthrow.  Charges  of  treachery, 
perfidy^  outrage,  and  robbery,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  echoed, 
but  they  are  not  all  applicable.  The  injustice,  and  even  the  immorality 
of  his  proceeding,  as  well  as  its  fatal  consequences,  were  afterwards 
admitted  by  Napoleon  himself.  ^*  I  disdained,"  he  said  to  Las  Cases, 
^'  to  descend  to  crooked  and  common-place  expedients.  I  struck  from 
too  great  an  elevation  for  that;  but  I  confess  that  I  engaged  in  the 
business  without  sufficient  preconsideration.  Its  immorality  and  in- 
justice, dierefore,  were  too  glaringly  apparent;  and  the  transaction, 
since  my  fidlure,  has  assumed  a  disgusting  aspect — ^being  exhibited  in 
hideous  nakedness,  void  of  all  loftiness  of  idea,  and  unsupported  by 
the  benefits  I  intended  to  confer  upon  the  people  of  the  wretched 
countries  which  I  seized.  .  .  The  war,  however,  proved  my  ruin.  It 
compelled  me  to  divide  my  forces,  and  multiply  my  efforts,  and  left 
my  principles  assailable.  At  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  England 
had  lost  the  esteem  of  the  Continent  by  her  unjustifiable  attack  upoh 
Copenhagen.  My  movement  against  the  Peninsula  occasioned  a 
revulsion  of  public  feeling.  England  then  seemed  justified,  and  I 
alone  the  aggressor.  Britain,  from  that  moment,  was  enabled  to 
resume  the  offensive.  The  trade  of  South  America  was  thrown  open 
to  her;  she  was  encouraged  to  form  an  army  in  the  Peninsula;  and 
eventually  became  the  victorious  agent  of  Europe." 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  conduct  of  Spain  with 
regard  to  die  occupation  of  Portugal,  and  the  march  of  Junot  to  take 
possession  of  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  Regent,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  advance  and  destination  of  the  French,  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  a  skew  of  compliance  with  Napoleon's  demands;  and, 
after  seizing  the  few  British  subjects  still  remaining  in  his  dominions, 
and  registering  their  property,  he  sent  extraordinary  ambassadors 
to  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  to  intimate  his  unconditional 
adoption  of  the  blockade  of  Britain,  and  to  request  that  the  march 
of  their  forces  upon  his  capital  might  be  countermanded.  Junot, 
however,  was  by  this  time  in  the  midst  of  Portugal,  hastening  forward, 
by  forced  marches,  to  seize  the  Royal  Family.  The  strength  of  the 
French  army,  to  which  had  been  added  the  promised  Spanish  force, 
overawed  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  undefended  capital 
lay  within  two  or  three  days*  march  of  the  invaders.     The  Regent, 
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conscious  that  such  resistance  as  he  could  offer  would  be  ineffectual, 
forthwith  opened  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Strangford,  the  British 
ambassador,  who  was  still  off  the  Tagus  with  the  squadron  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  for  his  present  protection  and  a  convoy  to  the  Brazils. 
This  being  granted,  the  members  of  the  house  of  Braganza  em- 
barked, on  the  27th  of  November,  1807,  in  a  Portuguese  ship  of 
the  line,  hastily  rigged  and  fitted  out ;  and  on  the.  29th,  set  sail  across 
the  Atlantic — a  few  hours  only  before  Junot  made  his  appearance 
at  the  gates  of  Lisbon,  which  were  opened  to  him  on  the  following 
day. 

The  Portuguese,  greatly  enraged  at  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  their 
Royal  Family,  which  they  attributed  to  British  councils,  were  hence- 
forward disposed  to  view  more  favourably  the  French  proclamations, 
which  announced  that  the  invading  army  came  but  as  friends  and  allies, 
to  save  Lisbon  from  the  fate  of  Copenhagen,  and  reUeve  the  people 
from  the  yoke  of  the  maritime  tyrants  of  Europe.  A  portion  of  the 
population,  indeed,  hailed  the  French  as  liberators,  and  the  rest 
looked  on  apathetically  at  what  was  generally  considered  a  mere 
change  of  governors,  careless  as  to  the  independence  of  a  nation 
which  hardly  knew  what  Liberty  meant.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
a  tranquillity,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  that  the 
"  Prince  of  Brazil "  was  declared  to  have  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
Portugal  to  have  become  a  province  of  the  French  empire,  with 
Junot,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Abrantes,  as  its 
Governor  General.  The  French  flag,  henceforth,  superseded  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  arms  of  the  Empire  were  substituted  for  those 
of  Braganza.  The  fortifications  along  the  coast  were  repaired  and 
improved,  .and  the  army  of  occupation  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  so  as  best  to  guard  against  a  descent  of  English  troops.  The 
triple  partition  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  never  adverted 
to  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime^  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  becoming  highly  com- 
plicated. Godoy,  the  Queen's  lover,  by  humouring  the  imbecile 
Charles  lY.,  had  acquired  absolute  dominion  over  the  kingdom,  a 
marriage  alliance  with  the  Royal  Family,  and  precedence  of  all  the 
nobles  of  Castillo.     The  treasures  of  South  America  were   at  his 
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disposal,  and  he  employed  them  in  the  grossest  debaucheries  and 
most  open  profligacy.  The  people  had  long  beheld  the  infamy  of 
the  Court  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  Prince  of  Asturias, 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  Don  Carlos,  his  brother,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  Ferdinand's  tutor,  and  the  Duke  del  Infan- 
tado,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  discontent,  formed  a  powerful 
party  among  the  nobles  and  clergy,  with  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
the  King  and  punishing  the  royal  minion.  The  support,  however, 
which  Godoy  derived  from  the  countenance  of  his  master  and  mistress, 
and  from  those  who  shared  his  favours  and  hoped  to  rise  by  his 
influence,  rendered  him  too  powerful  to  be  overthrown  by  his 
opponents.  The  animosity  of  the  two  factions,  and  the  intrigues 
to  which  their  mutual  weakness  compelled  each  to  have  recourse, 
rendered  the  country  a  prey  to  disorder  and  violence.  Ferdinand 
openly  avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  Godoy,  and  called  for  his 
removal.  The  Prince  of  the|Peace,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  Ferdi- 
nand not  only  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  but  of  entertaining  designs 
against  the  life  of  the  King. 

This  was  the  state  of  a&airs  when  each  paxty,  almost  at  the  same 
period,  appUed  to  Napoleon  for  his  assistance  and  protection.  Godoy, 
as  has  been  shewn,  stipulated  for  an  independent  principality  in 
Portugal,  and  Ferdinand  requested  for  a  wife  some  member  of  the 
Imperial  Family.  The  Emperor,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  resolved 
to  turn  the  circumstances  to  his  advantage,  by  freeing  himself  from 
the  Spanish  Bourbons,  continuing  the  family  system  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  own  dynasty,  regenerating  Spain,  and  binding  her  to  tha 
destinies  of  France."  With  these  views,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  pro- 
mising to  protect  him  against  the  malevolence  of  his  son ;  and,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  he  ordered  the  army  of  reserve,  which  had 
been  assembled  at  Bayonne,  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  at  difierent  points, 
and  take  possession  of  the  fortresses  by  which  the  frontier  of  Spain 
was  defended.  New  troops  were  added  to  the  expedition,  which 
consisted  altogether  of  about  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Murat  was 
appointed  General-in-chief.  Moncey  and  Bessieres  were  sent  forward 
into  the  Basque  provinces,  Dupont  to  Valladolid,  and  Duhesme 
to  Catalonia.  St.  Sebastian,  Barcelona,  Pampeluna,  and  the  other 
fortified  towns  in  the  north,  readily  opened  their  gates  to  the  French 
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as  allies,  who  thus  became  possessed  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the 
kingdoiii  without  the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow.  Murat  himself 
adyanced  upon  Madrid,  and^  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1808,  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Burgos. 

The  Spaniards  soon  perceived  that  the  French  had  entered  their 
territory  in  the  character  of  invaders  instead  of  Mends,  and  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  demanded  the  cause  of  hostile 
demonstrations,  and  loudly  accused  Godoy  of  treachery  to  the  nation, 
in  inviting  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.  In  this  moment  of 
despair,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  as  the 
last  hope  of  the  realm.  Disturbances  occurred  at  Madrid,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  was  openly  menaced  with  popular  vengeance. 
The  Court  now  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  Godoy  counselled  that 
the  King  and  Queen  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Portuguese 
Eoyal  Family,  and  seek  refuge  in  Spanish  America.  Charles  and  his 
unworthy  consort  could  form  no  wish  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
their  favourite,  and  preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for 
their  departure  to  Seville,  whence  they  intended  to  embark.  Troops, 
intended  to  serve  as  an  escort  to  the  fiigitives,  were  hastily  withdrawn 
from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  where  the  Court  then  was;  but  the 
populace,  thinking  this  a  device  to  leave  the  capital  unprotected  to 
the  entrance  of  the  French  troops,  increased  their  clamours  against 
the  Monarch,  his  wife,  and  her  lover;  and,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a 
large  party  proceeded  to  Aranjuez,  where,  seeing  the  royal  carriages 
and  baggage  in  readiness  for  a  journey,  they  attacked  the  palace,  and 
demanded  the  head  of  the  traitor  Godoy.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  latter  escaped  with  hfe.  Being,  .after  strict  search,  discovered 
in  a  granary,  where  he  had  sought  concealment,  he  was  dragged  forth 
by  the  mob,  who  pelted  and  maltreated  him,  and  would  certainly 
have  put  him  to  death,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Ferdinand,  who 
requested  that  he  might  be  reserved  for  punishment  by  the  ordinary 
tribunal.  The  tumult  was  at  last  appeased  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
King,  setting  forth  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  dismissed  from 
all  his  offices,  and  that  his  Majesty  intended  to  remain  with  and  share 
the  fate  of  his  subjects. 

The  next  day,  however,  further  outrages  were  committed  in 
Madrid.     The  house  of  Godoy  was  broken  into  and  pillaged;  and 
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all  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  friends  were  subjected  to  insult  and 
injury.  The  Prince  of  Asturias^  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active 
part  in  the  popular  proceedings^  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  his  father ;  who,  terrified 
at  the  scenes  he  witnessed,  and  deprived  of  the  advice  of  his  favourite, 
consented,  on  the  single  condition  that  the  life  of  the  Minister  should 
be  spared,  to  relinquish  his  crown  and  retire  to  some  province  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government.  The  act  of  abdication  was  published  on 
the  20th  of  March ;  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  whose  favour  it  had 
been  made,  thenceforth  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
commenced  his  reign  with  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of 
Godoy,  who  was  forthwith  ordered  for  trial. 
Immediately  intelligence  of  these  events  reached  Burgos,  Murat, 
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who,  by  detachments  of  soldiers  sent  to  Segovia  and  Toledo,  had 
already  encircled  the  capital  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
troops,  hastened  his  march  to  Madrid ;  which  he  entered  on  the  23rd, 
at  the  head  of  about  six  thousand  men,  selected  from  the  Guards,  and 
the  corps  of  Moncey  and  Dupont,     The  inhabitants  scarcely  betrayed 
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a  symptom  of  feeling  on  the  occasion ;  even  ordinary  curiosity  seemed 
to  have  been  studiously  repressed.  There  was  no  crowd,  no  greeting 
of  welcome,  or  sign  of  disapprobation,  as  the  foreign  troops  paced  the 
streets ;  but  the  ordinary  loungers  of  the  highways  and  public  places 
looked  on  in  ominous  silence,  with  affected  unconcern,  or  at  most  a 
scowl  of  suspicion,  at  the  march  of  the  intruders. 

On  the  24th,  Ferdinand  also  made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid. 
The  citizens,  so  inanimate  and  passionless  the  day  before,  were  now 
filled  with  enthusiastic  joy.  The  entire  population  assembled  in  the 
streets  and  squares  through  which  the  royal  procession  was  to  pass, 
and  many  went  out  on  the  Aranjuez  road  to  meet  and  salute  the 
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new  King,  and  escort  him  to  the  capital.  Every  class  joined,  for 
the  moment,  in  extolling  the  man  who  had  released  the  nation  £rom 
the  ignominious  domination  of  Godoy  and  his  audaciously  unprinci- 


pled paramour.  Ferdinand  alone  seemed  uneasy  and  under  constraint. 
His  repeated  applications  to  Napoleon  remained  unanswered;  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  his  kingdom;  and  his  doubtful  title 
required  to  be  acknowledged  by  a  master. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  foreign  Courts  then  at  Madrid, 
hastened  to  congratulate  Ferdinand  on  his  accession  —  the  French 
ambassador  alone  absenting  himself  from  the  new  Court,  until  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  shoiild  be  declared.  Murat  was 
appUed  to  for  his  recognition ;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  his  favour, 
the  sword  of  Francis  I.,  one  of  the  trophies  won  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  delivered  in  a  rich  casket  to 
the  Marshal,  to  be  by  him  presented  to  Napoleon.  Murat,  however, 
though  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  bestowed  upon  him,  could  not  be 
induced  to  compromise  himself  further  than  by  expressing  his  per- 
sonal good- will  and  friendship  for  the  Prince ;  the  right  of  recognising 
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whom  he  said  belonged  solely  to  the  Emperor.  It  appears,  that 
Murat  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peninsula  for 
himself;  and  that  his  conduct  at  the  period  was  entirely  influenced  by 
this  wish,  ^nd  the  hope  of  its  fulfilment.  His  hesitation  to  recognise 
Ferdinand,  however,  reassured  the  old  King ;  who,  finding  himself 
out  of  immediate  danger,  retracted  the  act  of  his  abdication,  as  having 
been  extorted  from  him,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Paris,  im- 
ploring protection  for  himself,  his  Queen,  and  Godoy,  and  offering 
in  return  to  place  his  crown  and  future  destiny  at  the  disposal  of 
Napoleon.  "  A  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  ^^  a 
successor  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  solicited,  as  a  favour,  an  asylum  for 
his  family,  and  craved  that  the  paramour  of  his  wife  might  not  be 
separated  from  them !  **  Both  Charles  and  his  wife  also  applied, 
separately,  to  Murat,  for  the  liberation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
The  King  declared  that  his  own  life  depended  upon  saving  that  of 
his  favourite ;  and  the  Queen,  in  order  to  injure  the  cause  of  Fer- 
dinand, hesitated  not  to  denounce  that  Prince  as  illegitimate,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  to  add  another  and  darker  shade  to  the  infamy  of 
her  name  and  life. 

Murat,  who  had  his  own  game  to  play,  hesitated  to  declare  himself 
openly  for  either  party;  but  secretly  fomented  the  quaitel,  and 
became  the  confident  of  each.  His  conduct,  however,  was  not  so 
cautiously  regulated,  but  that  some  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  officers 
of  his  army,  became  convinced  that  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
looked  upon  the  throne  as  reserved  for  himself;  and  intrigues  were 
everywhere  set  on  foot  to  turn  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  to 
the  account  of  the  several  factions  into  which  the  population,  or  rather 
the  popular  leaders,  were  divided.  The  Emperor  received  statements 
of  the  revolt  of  Aranjuez,  and  the  proceedings  consequent  on  that 
event,  from  all  quarters;  and  seems  to  have  been  perplexed  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  Neither  Charles  nor  his  son  were 
generally  popular ;  but  the  assumption  of  Murat  had  wounded  the 
national  pride,  and  prematurely  disposed  the  people  to  resistance. 
Napoleon's  apprehensions  as  to  the  result,  and  his  just  appreciation 
of  the  Spanish  character,  were  recorded  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  written 
from  Paris  to  Murat,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1808.  *'  I  am  afraid,"  he 
said,  ^^  lest  you  should  deceive  me,  and  yourself  also,  with  respect  to 
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the  Bitaadon  of  Spain.  Eyents  have  been  singularly  complicated  by 
the  transactionfl  of  the  20th  of  March.  I  find  myself  greatly  perplexed. 
Do  not  beUeve  that  you  are  about  to  attack  a  disarmed  people^  or  that 
by  a  mere  parade  of  your  troops  you  can  subjugate  Spain.  The 
revolution  of  the  20th  of  March  proves  that  the  Spaniards  still 
possess  energy.  .  .  They  have  all  the  courage,  and  will  display  all  the 
enthusiasm  shewn  by  men  who  are  not  worn  out  by  political  passions. 
The  aristocracy  and  clergy  are  masters  of  Spain.  If  they  are  alarmed 
for  their  existence  or  privileges,  they  will  bring  into  the  field  against 
us  levies  en  massey  which  may  perpetuate  the  war.  I  am  not  without 
partisans;  but  if  I  assume  the  position  of  a  conqueror,  they  will 
abandon  me. 

**The  Prince  of  the  Peace  is  detested,  because  he  is  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Spain  to  France.  This  is  a  grievance  which  has 
assiBted  Ferdinand's  usurpation.  The  popular  party  is  the  weakest. 
The  Prince  of  Asturias  does  not  possess  a  single  qualification  necessary 
for  the  head  of  a  nation.  That,  however,  will  not  prevent  his  being 
ranked  as  a  hero,  in  order  that  he  may  be  opposed  to  us.  I  will  have 
no  violence  employed  against  the  personages  of  this  family.  It  can 
never  answer  any  purpose  to  excite  hatred  and  inflame  animosity. 
Spain  has  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  which  are  more  than 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  internal  war  with  advantage.  Scattered 
over  the  country,  they  may  serve  as  raflying  points  for  an  insurrection 
throughout  the  monarchy.  .  .  England  will  not  allow  to  escape  the 
opportunity  of  multiplying  our  embarrassments.  She  daily  sends 
packet-boats  with  advice  to  the  forces  maintained  by  her  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  and  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  she  enlists  into  her 
service  Sicilians  and  Portuguese.  The  Boyal  Family  having  remained 
in  Spain,  instead  of  emigrating  to  the  Indies,  nothing  but  a  revo- 
lution can  change  the  state  of  the  country,  which  of  all  countries  in 
Europe  is,  perhaps,  least  prepared  for  one.  Those  who  perceive  the 
monstrous  defects  of  the  Government,  and  the  anarchy  which  has 
been  substituted  for  lawful  authority,  are  the  minority.  The  greater 
number  profit  by  the  vices  and  anarchy  which  aboimd. 

*'I  can,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  my  empire,  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  Spain.  What  are  the  .best  means  to  adopt?  Shall 
I  go  to  Madrid,  and  take  upon  myself  the  office  of  Grand  Protector, 
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in. deciding  between  the  father  and  his  son?  It  seems  that  it  woxdd 
be  difficult  to  support  Charles  lY.  on  the  throne.  His  goyemment 
and  his  favourite  are  so  very  unpopular,  that  they  could  not  maintain 
their  ground  for  three  months.  Ferdinand  is  the  enemy  of  France, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  he  has  been  made  King.  His  eleyation  to 
the  throne  would  be  to  serve  the  &ctions^  which,,  for  jKve-and- 
twenty  years,  have  sought  the  destruction  of  France.  A  family 
alliance  would  be  but  a  feeble  tie.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other 
French  Princesses,  perished  miserably — immolated  to  the  atrocious 
spirit  of  vengeance.  My  opinion  is  that  nothing  should  be  precipi- 
tated, but  that  we  should  take  counsel  of  events  as  they  arise.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of  troops  which  are  to  be 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  wait. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  your  Imperial  Highness  in 
so  precipitately  making  yourself  master  of  Madrid.  The  army  ought 
to  have  remained  ten  leagues  from  the  capital.  You  had  no  assurance 
that  the  people  and  the  magistracy  were  about  to  recognise  Ferdinand 
without  a  struggle.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  must  necessarily  have 
partisans  among  those  employed  in  the  public  service;  there  is  also 
an  habitual  attachment  to  the  old  King,  which  might  lead  to  certain 
results.  Your  entrance  into  Madrid,  by  alarming  the  Spaniards,  has 
powerftdly  assisted  Ferdinand.  I  have  ordered  Savary  to  attend  the 
new  King,  and  observe  what  passes :  he  will  concert  measures  with 
your  Imperial  Highness.  I  shall  hereafter  decide  upon  the  final  course 
to  be  pxursued.  In  the  meantime,  the  following  is  the  line  of  conduct 
I  wish  you  to  pursue : — You  will  not  pledge  me  to  an  interview  in 
Spain  with  Ferdinand,  unless  you  consider  from  the  state  of  things 
there  that  I  ought  to  recognise  him  as  King.  You  will  treat  with 
respect  and  attention  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Godoy,  requiring 
for  and  paying  to  them  the  same  honours  as  formerly.  You  will  so 
manage  as  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  entertaining  any  suspicion 
of  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue ;  about  which,  indeed,  you  will  find 
the  less  difficulty  as  I  do  not  know  myself^ 

"You  will  make  the  nobility  and  clergy  understand,  that  if  the 
interference  of  France  in  the  affidrs  of  Spain  be  requisite,  their 
privileges  and  immunities  shall  be  respected.  You  will  assure  them, 
that  the  Emperor  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  the  political  Instil 
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tutions  of  Spain^  in  order  to  plac6  her  on  a  footing  of  eqiialit;^ 
^th  the  advanced  ciyilization  of  Europe^  and  to  free  her  from  the 
goyemment  of  fiiyourites.  You  will  tell  the  magistrates  and  in- 
habitants of  towns^  and  the  enlightened  classes,  that  Spain  stands 
in  need  of  political  reorganization^  and  requires  a  system  of  laws 
calculated  to  protect  her  people  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpations 
of  feudality,  with  institutions  that  may  revive  industry,  agriculture, 
and  the  arts.  You  will  describe  to  them  the  tranquillity  and  plenty 
enjoyed  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  wars  in  which  the  country 
has  been  constantly  involved;  and  the  splendour  of  religion,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Concordat  which  I  signed  with  the  Pope. 
You  will  explain  to  them  the  advantages  they  may  derive  from 
political  regeneration ; — order  and  peace  at  home,  respect  and  influ- 
ence abroad.  Such  should  be  the  spirit  of  your  conversation  and 
your  writings.  Do  not  hazard  anything  hastily.  I  can  wait  at 
Bayonne,  or  cross  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  strengthening  myself  towards 
Portugal,  go  and  carry  on  the  war  in  that  quarter. 

"  I  shall  take  care  of  your  particular  interests ;  do  not,  therefore, 
think  of  them  yourself.  Portugal  will  be  at  my  disposal.  Let  no 
personal  object  engage  you  or  influence  your  conduct;  that  would 
be  injurious  to  me,  and  still  more  so  to  yourself.  You  were  too  hasty 
in  your  instructions  of  the  14th.  The  movement  which  you  ordered 
to  be  made  by  Dupont  was  too  sudden,  and  assisted  the  event  of  the 
19lih  of  March.  The  directions  must  be  altered  and  new  arrange- 
ments made,  of  which  you  will  receive  communications  from  my 
minister  for  foreign  aflfairs. 

■**  I  enjoin  the  maintenance  of  the  strictest  discipline.  The  slightest 
&ult8  must  not  go  unpunished.  The  inhabitants  must  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  attention.  Above  all,  the  churches  and  convents  must 
be  respected.  The  troops  must  avoid  all  misunderstanding  with  the 
bodies  and  detachments  of  the  Spanish  army.  Not  a  single  flash  itt 
the  pan  must  take  place  on  either  side.  Let  Solano  march  beyond 
Badajos ;  but  watch  his  movements.  Do  you  yourself  trace  out  the 
marches  of  my  army,  that  it  may  be  kept  at  a  distance  of  several 
leagues  from  the  Spanish  corps.  Should  war  be  once  kindled,  all 
"would  be  lost. 

**The  fiite  of  Spain  can  be  decided  only  by  political  views  and 
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negociatiozi.  I  charge  you  to  avoid  all  explanadbii  with  Solano,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  Spanish  generals  and  governors.  Send  me 
two  expresses  daily.  In  case  of  events  of  superior  interest,  you  will 
despatch  officers  of  ordonnance.  You  will  immediately  send  back 
the  bearer  of  this  despatch,  and  give  him  a  detailed  report" 

This  was  not  a  letter  written  for  posterity ;  yet,  as  a  state  paper,  few 
documents  hitherto  composed  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  greater 
interest  in  history.  It  exhibits  the  profound  knowledge  of  mankind 
which  Napoleon  possessed,  and  his  intuitive  capacity  to  turn  that 
knowledge  to  advantage  in  detail,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate;  on 
nations,  classes,  and  individuals,  as  well  as  on  mankind  considered 
in  the  abstract,  where  the  distinctions  of  rsice  and  country  ceasd^  to 
be  more  than  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  an  orange.  This  was 
a  species  of  philosophy  which  even  Locke  and  Voltaire  had  to  learn 
when  they  treated  of  Government  and  Laws  as  things  capable,  from 
their  nature,  of  generalisation.  It  was  to  this  extensive  knowledge 
of  men  in  their  several  characters,  that  Napoleon  was  indebted  for 
his  elevation  to  empire;  and  which  prove  that,  however  he  might 
have  been  assisted  by  fortunate  circumstances,  he  was  not  their  mere 
creature,  but  was  capable,  under  any  state  of  things,  of  achieving 
greatness  through  the  strength  of  his  mind,  his  faculty  of  steady 
observation,  the  ardour  of  his  studies,  and  his  incessant  labour. 

Four  days  after  writing  to  Murat,  namely  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
Napoleon  was  induced,  by  the  conflicting  reports  which  contibaually 
reached  him,  to  set  out  in  person  for  the  frontier,  in  order  to  judge 
on  the  spot  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  reached  Bourdeaux  on 
the  4th;  and  waited  there  till  rejoined  by  Josephine  on  the  10th, 
when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  15th. 

Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  informed  of  the  Imperial  joiumey,  had  been 
advised  by  Sayary  to  render  his  explanations  personally,  as  most 
likely  to  influence  the  Emperor's  ultimate  dedsion.  The  Prince,  j. 
accordingly,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  open  a  more  friendly  communi-f 
cation  with  his  father,  appointed  a  council  of  Regency,  with  his  uncle, 
Don  Antonio,  at  its  head,  to  conduct  the  government  during  his 
absence,  and  quitted  Madrid  to  repair  to  Bayonne.  His  progress 
through  the  provinces  was  like  the  triumphal  march  of  a  retimed 
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conqueror.  .  The  people  greeted  his  presence  with  enthusiasm, 
mingling,  however,  with  their  applause  expressions  of  hatred  towards 
ike  French,  and  hints  of  suspected  treachery  and  foul  play.  So 
zealous  was  the  attachment  of  the  populace  for  the  yictor  of  Godoy, 
that  many  persons  strewed  their  cloaks  and  other  garments  in  the 
road,  that  the  wheels  of  the  Royal  carriage  might  pass  oyer  them, 
and  the  marks  of  the  King's  visit  be  thus  preserved.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  this  then  popular  Ferdinand  should,  in  1823, 
have  required  foreign  bayonets  to  maintain  him  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  people,  whose  indignation  his 
manifold  tyrannies  had  provoked.  At  Yittoria,  the  Prince  received 
a  letter  from  Napoleon,  in  which  the  latter  addressed  his  corre- 
spondent as  ''Rojral  Highness"  only;  censured  him  for  having  long 
before,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  &ther,  applied  for  a  wife  of  the 
Imperial  blood ;  blamed  him  for  having  availed  himself  of  an  insur- 
rection to  subvert  his  father's  throne ;  intimated  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  was  to  be  considered  as  under  French  protection ;  hinted  that, 
by  exposing  the  follies  of  the  Spanish  Queen,  Ferdinand  might  cause 
his  own  legitimacy  to  be  really  doubted;  and  closed,  by  assuring  the 
Prince,  that  if  the  resignation  of  Charles  lY.  should  appear  to  have 
been  voluntary,  the  Emperor  would  acknowledge  the  tide  of  Fer- 
dinand YII. 

The  Prince  and  his  friends  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
tone  of  rebuke ;  and,  for  two  or  three  days,  seemed  in  doubt  whether 
to  proceed  on  their  journey,  or  at  once  retreat.  As  the  Emperor, 
however,  had  expressed  his  de^e  for  an  interview,  the  Prince  thought 
it  best  to  go  forward  and  trust  to  the  honour  of  one  '^  whose  heroic 
character  was  in  itself  a  pledge  against  meditated  treachery."  It  was 
in  vain  that  Don  Mariano  Urquijo,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  talent 
and  diplomatic  skill,  and  Jose  Hervas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Duroc, 
contended  that  Napoleon  meant  to  depose  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
annex  the  kingdom  to  the  French  empire;  and  urged  Ferdinand, 
while  yet  he  had  the  power,  to  fly  to  some  remote  part  of  the  coimtry, 
whence,  being  free,  he  might  treat  with  the  Emperor  on  more  equal 
terms.  Ferdinand,  as  pusillanimous  as  he  was  ambitious,  feared  to 
anger  the  man  whose  arbitration  he  had  sought;  and,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  judicious  counsel  of  his  advisers,  wrote  to  Napoleon 
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an  abject  letter  of  propitiation^  appealing  to.  all  his  acts  to  prove  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  ranked  as  a  devoted  friend  and 
adherent  of  France.  When  about  to  pursue  his  journey,  the  people 
of  Yittoria,  finding  their  entreaties  disregarded,  sought  to  detain  the 
Prince  by  force,  and  cut  the  traces  of  the  mules  which  were  harnessed 
to  his  carriage ;  nor  would  they  permit  him  to  proceed  until  he  per- 
sonally assured  them  of  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
between  himself  and  the  French  Emperor.  He,  and  his  brother  Don 
Carlos,  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  Signer  Cevallos,  the  Canon  Escoiquiz, 
and  others  who  accompanied  him,  reached  Bayozme  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  were  received  by  Napoleon  with  courtesy  and  kindness. 
The  two  Princes  dined  at  the  Imperial  table,  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  attention  they  received,  though  it  did  not  fail  to  be  observed 
that  their  entertainer  studiously  avoided  applying  to  Ferdinand  the 
regal  style.  The  same  evening,  the  Prince  received,  through 
Savary,  a  message  to  annoxmce,  that  imtil  the- arrival  at  Bayonne 
of  Charles  IV.,  whose  presence  was  speedily  expected,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute,  Ferdinand  would  be  treated  only  as  Prince 
of  Asturias. 

Negocialions  were  forthwith  entered  upon  on  behalf  of  the  Prince. 
Escoiquiz  exerted  aU  his  eloquence  to  persuade  Napoleon  that,  by 
protecting  Ferdinand,  he  would  gain  the  love  of  all  Spa^ards :  and, 
in  order  that  this  argument  should  carry  conviction  to  his  auditor,  he 
avowed  his  own  intention  to  govern  for  his  pupil,  and  offered  to  da 
so,  subject  in  all  things  to  the  control  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon, 
however,  had  now  resolved  that  the  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign. 
From  their  proceedings  he  had  been  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  total  incapacity ;  and  '*  beheld,"  he  says^  '*  with  compassion,  a 
great  people,  ripe  for  change,  in  subjection  to  such  drivelling  in- 
triguers." He  wished  to  become  '*  the  Providence  of  Spain,  and  to 
apply  remedies  to  the  wretchedness  of  its  people.  It  would  be  best," 
he  added,  "for  both  France  and  Spain,  that  the  Peninsula  were 
annexed  to  the  Empire.  Charles  and  Ferdinand  are  equally  incapable 
of  wise  government;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  so  beautiful 
a  country  should  have  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  that  the  civilization  of  her  people  should  be  advanced,  her 
grievances  redressed,  and  a  firm  alliance  cemented  between  her  and 
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France/'  The  importimities  of  Ceyallos,  to  the  same  effect  as  those 
of  the  Canon,  were  met  by  similar  avowals  of  the  policy  which  the 
Emperor  intended  to  adopt.  In  a  few  days,  Ferdinand,  conscious 
that  his  suit  was  hopeless,  sought,  through  the  agency  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Labrador,  permission  to  return  to  Madrid ;  but  was  informed  by 
Champagny,  the  Imperial  minister,  that  his  departure,  before  an 
understanding  respecting  the  proceedings  of  Arunjuez  were  come 
to,  would  be  construed  into  a  want  of  respect  for  Napoleon.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  more  significant  answer,  in  the  doubling  of  the 
gukrd  of  honour  which  had  been  assigned  the  Princes,  the  watching 
of  their  motions  and  those  of  their  attendants,  and  the  seizure  and 
examination  of  aU  letters  that  passed  the  frontiers. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  a  letter,  addressed  by  Ferdinand  to  his  uncle, 
Don  Antonio,  whom  he  had  left  Governor  of  Madrid,  was  intercepted ; 
sad  being  found  to  contain  expressions  of  disrespect  towards  the 
Empress,  and  of  hatred  towards  the  French  people,  who  were  termed 
''accursed,"  and  stigmatized  as  treacherous.  Napoleon,  the  same 
evening,  by  way  of  retorting  upon  the  Prince,  caused  to  be  published, 
in  the  Imperial  Gazette,  the  letter  of  Charles  lY.,  in  which  that 
Monarch  had  protested  against  his  compulsory  abdication,  and  charged 
his  son  with  usurping  his  throne ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  announced 
that  the  King  and  Queen  would  arrive  at  Bayonne  on  the  morrow. 
This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Ferdinand ;  who  regarded  it 
as  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  in 
favour  of  the  old  King's  claim  to  the  crown. 

On  the  3CNh,  Charles  and  his  consort,  accompanied  by  Godoy,  who 
had  been  released  from  prison,  entered  the  French  territory;  and 
were  received  with  all  the  honours  usually  paid  to  friendly  and 
powerful  sovereigns.  The  Prince  of  Neufch&tel  and  the  Duke  of 
Placentia  met  and  congratulated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa, 
where  also  a  detachment  of  troops  was  in  waiting  to  escort  them  to 
the  dty.  The  garrison  of  Bayonne  was  under  arms,  colours  were 
flying  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  the  cannons  of  the  port  and 
citadel  were  fired,  and  the  whole  population  poured  out  to  welcome 
them  with  acclamations.  The  Princes  and  the  Grandees  of  their  train 
swelled  the  crowd  to  pay  homage  to  the  Royal  visitors;  and  Ferdinand, 
when  his  father  had  alighted  at  the  Government  palace,  offered  to 
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follow  him  to  his  apartments.  The  King  on  observing  him,  however, 
waved  him  back  with  his  hand,  demanding  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
bitterness,  ^'Whether  he  had  not  already  sufficientlj  outraged  his 
parents'  gray  hairs?"  Napoleon,  on  the  same  day,  paid  the  Boyal 
pair  a  visit  of  ceremony;  and,  on  die  1st  of  May,  invited  them  to 
dinner* 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  agents  of  Charles  and  his  son 
were  little  more  than  a  series  of  accusations  and  recriminations;  the 
fitther  protesting  that  he  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  his  kingly 
authority,  and  his  Hfe  endangered  by  the  criminal  ambition  of  the 
Prince ;  and  the  latter  alleging  that  the  abdication  was  voluntary,  and 
appealing  to  the  decision  of  a  Cortes  for  confirmation  of  his  right  to 
the  crown. 

In  the  meantime,  tidings  were  received  by  the  Emperor  of  popular 
tumults  at  Toledo  and  Burgos,  in  which  several  French  soldiers  had 
been  killed.  These,  although  easily  suppressed,  plainly  indicated  the 
state  of  opinion  in  Spain,  and  might  have  induced  Napoleon  to  pause ; 
but  that  being  already  engaged,  he  feared  it  would  injure  the  almost 
magical  influence  of  his  name  to  turn  aside  from  his  stated  course. 
He  appears  to  have  believed,  also,  that  the  disturbances  originated 
solely  with  the  lower  classes,  and  that  they  would  be  confined  to  a 
few  localities,  where  the  eflervescence  of  the  moment  would  exhaust 
its  fury,  and  leave  the  people  powerless.  Murat,  it  is  said,  assisted 
to  mislead  him  into  this  opinion,  and  to  destroy  the  impressions  under 
which  he  had  written  the  admirably  conceived  and  almost  prophetical 
letter  of  the  29th  of  March.  The  disaffection  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  the  French,  however,  was  universal.  The  departure  of 
Ferdinand  and  Carlos  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
together  with  the  liberation  and  flight  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
had  enraged  aU  classes.  The  suspicion  that  the  Emperor  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  national  independence  everywhere  gained 
groimd,  and  Madrid  was  in  a  state  of  excessive  agitation.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  it  was  rumoured  throughout  the  capital,  that  Don  Antonio, 
tlie  Eegent,  Don  Francisco,  Charles's  youngest  son,  and  tlie  Queen 
of  Etruria  and  her  children,  were  about  to  proceed  to  Bayonne,  at 
the  command  of  Napoleon.  Doubt,  mingled  with  tokens  of  stem 
determination,  was  now  visible  in  every  countenance,  as  the  people 
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aBsembled  in  the  eyening  at  the  gate  of  the  Stm  and  around  the  Post- 
office^  looldng  anxiously  for  the  arriyal  of  dedsiye  intelligence  from 
the  frontier.  It  was  said  that  most  of  the  long  capos  worn  by  the 
crowd  concealed  arms^  and  it  is  certain  that  a  French  soldier  was 
asslissinated  in  the  streets. 

Next  day  the  citizens  assembled  more  numerously,  and  their 
appearance  was  more  unequiyocally  threatening.  The  departure  of 
die  remaining  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  attack  on  the  French  troops.  Murat  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  arms;  and,  after  yainly  endeayouring  to  intimidate  the  populace 
by  a  formidable  display  of  military  force,  was  compelled  to  giye 
the  word  for  the  first  two  ranlLS  of  the  Guards  to  fire.  This,  aided 
by  a  yolley  of  grape  shot  firom  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
a  charge  of  cayalry,  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  mob ;  but  the 
citizens,  driyen  from  the  open  streets,  took  refrige  in  their  houses, 
from  the  windows  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  pour  a  deadly 
storm  of  bullets  upon  tlie  soldiery.  Thus  the  conflict  was  maintained 
till  mid-day,  when  some  members  of  the  Spanish  Goyemment,  acting 
in  concert  with  Murat,  published  a  proclamation,  offering  a  general 
amnesty  to  the  rioters  if  they  immediately  ceased  hostilities.  This, 
for  a  few  hours,  produced  peace  \  but  the  mob,  being  informed  of  the 
adyance  of  fresh  troops,  again  became  furious,  and  had  recourse  to 
their  kniyes  and  carbines.  In  the  street  of  St.  Victor  they  obtained 
possession  of  a  loaded  cannon,  and  pointing  it  against  an  adyancing 
French  column,  did  considerable  execution.  The  slaughter  on  each 
side  was  dreadfrd,  and  continued  in  different  parts  of  the  city  during 
&e  whole  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  all  was  once  more 
tranquil^  for  the  rioters  had  consumed  all  their  ammunition,  and 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Carts  might  then  be  met  in  all  directions  conyeying 
the  wounded  to  the  hospitals. 

Murat,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Don  Antonio,  had  been  chosen 
President  of  the  Council  of  Eegency,  now  appointed  a  military 
commission  to  try  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken,  without  regard 
to  tlie  amnesty,  the  terms  of  which  had  not  been  complied  with.  By 
this  tribunal,  seyeral  himdreds  of  the  insurgents  were  condemned  to 
death ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  ninety-fiye  were  shot. 
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and  tHese  through  a  mistake  of  orders.  The  number  of  French 
soldiers  who  fell  in  this  commotion  is  said  to  have  exceeded  seven 
hundred ;  that  of  the  citizens^  and  of  the  peasantry  who  had  flocked 
into  the  capital  during  the  disturbance^  and  taken  part  in  the  fray^ 
must  have  been  nearly  two  thousand. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  was  communicated  by  Napoleon 
to  Charles  IV.  and  his  Queen  on  the  5dx.  Ferdinand  was  then  sent 
tor,  and  his  &ther^  handing  him  the  despatch,  exclaimed,  ^^  Bead,  read  I 
This  is  the  result  of  the  infamous  coxmdls  of  your  fidends.  They 
and  you  have  excited  this  revolt;  but  having  kindled  the  confla- 
gration, it  requires  other  hands  than  yours  to  extinguish  it."  The 
Qu^en  dddied  her  reproaches  to  those  of  her  husband;  and,  in  the 
height  of  passion,  forgetfol  of  the  presence  in  which  she  sat,  she 
repeated  her  former  asse^on,  that  the  Prince  was  not  the  son  of 
Charles  IV.  ^  ''Could  crime  justify  crime,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart;  ''could 
the  fiendish  lusts  and  hatreds  of  a  degenerate  race  ofler  any  excuse 
for  the  guilt  of  a  masculine  genius,  the  conduct  of  this  abject  Court 
might  have  apologized  for  the  policy  which  it,  perhaps,  tempted 
Napoleon  to  commence,  and  encouraged  him  to  consummate."  Fer- 
dinand, con&sed  and  affirighted,  ojBTered  neither  expostulation  nor 
remonstrance ;  but  merely  replied,  that  "  he  had  not  intentionally 
offended  his  parents,  and  was  willing,  if  the  happiness  of  his  father, 
or  the  welfare. of  Spain  required  it,  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  on  the  instant."  Charles,  acting  as  rightfol  King,  then  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  Murat  was  named  Lieutenant- General 
of  Spain,  and  President  of  the  Government;  and  the  people  were 
cautioned  against  listening  to  the  treacherous  agents  of  England,  who 
might  seek  to  excite  them  against  France ;  and,  on  the  same  evening, 
he  signed  a  formal  renimciation  of  his  crown  with  its  vast  tributary 
states  and  dominions  in  Europe  and  America,  in  fitvour  of  his  fidthful 
Mend  and  ally  the  Emperor;  mer^  stipulating  that  the  int^rity 
and  independence  of  the  kingdom  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
Apostolic  Catholic  church  should  be  the  only  one  tolerated  in  Spain. 
Five  days  afterwards,  Ferdinand,  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco,  sCnd 
their  uncle  Antonio,  signed  a  similar  renunciation  of  their  several 
claims  and  pretensions;  and  published  also  an  address  to  the  Spaniish 
people,  recommending  their  submission  to  the  invincible  power  of 
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Napoleon.  Charles^  bis  Queen,  and  the  inseparable  Godoy,  forth- 
with retired  to  Compidgne^  and  the  Princes  were  sent  to  Valenyay; 
where^  for  several  years,  Eerdinand  occupied  himself  with  the  chace, 
and  embroidering  petticoats  for  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  most 
liberal  allowances  were  made  by  tbe  Emperor,  to  each  of  the  persons 
whom  his  policy  had  thus  expatriated.  The  placid  resignation  of 
these  Princes,  aad  their  subsequent  contentment  with  their  destmy, 
until  events,  to  which  they  had  in  no  wise  contributed,  restored  them 
to  their  coimtry  and  birthright,  might  appear  strange;  but  that,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  the  whole  family,  "  through  the  incestuous 
practice  of  marrying  within  the  near  degrees  of  propinquity,  had 
come  to  be  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intellect ;"  and  that,  according  to 
another  author,  ''  there  is  a  state  of  incapacity  so  low,  as  even  to  unfit 
men  for  being  kings,  or  aspiring  to  be  such.*' 

The  Spanish  nation  was  much  less  debased  than  its  rulers,  and  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  the  kingdom  had  become  a  fief  of  the  French 
empire,  than  the  whole  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
capital,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  in  .the  recent  tumults,  arose 
as  one  man,  and  demanded  vengeance  on  their  treacherous  invaders. 
Even  in  Madrid,  and  those  cities  where  the  enemy  had  established 

I     i      large  garrisons,  the  strong  spirit  of  resistance  was  everywhere  dis- 
:      cemible,  though  it  did  not  immediately  prompt  'the  inhabitants  to 

j  I  overt  acts.  The  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  peasantry  at  once  made 
common  cause,  and  communications  were  opened  firom  city  to  dty, 
and  in  every  town  and  village;  while  insurrectionary  movements 
were  organized  throughout  the  Peninsula,  embracing  both  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  last  had  been  disgusted  by  the  rapacity  of  Junot  and 
his  officers.  Juntas,  or  select  committees,  were  established  m  every 
province,  of  which  that  formed  at  Seville  was,  by  general  consent, 
recognised  as  the  head.  The  priests  preached  a  crusade  agarost  the 
infidel  French;  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  paid  litde 
attention  to  the  directions  of  Napoleon  concerning  the  deference 
necessary  to  be  paid  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  had  not 
scrupled  to  desecrate  the  churches  and  convents,  and  thus  outrage 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  weal&y  sent  contri- 
butions in  aid  of  the  patriotic  cause ;  the  clergy  melted  down  their 
plate ;  and  the  poor  enrolled  themselves  as  soldiers  to  fight  the  good 
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fight  of  national  independence.  At  Valencia,  a  premature  outbreak 
occurred,  through  the  yiolent  harangues  of  a  monk,  named  Calvo, 
who,  not  content  with  exciting  the  populace,  headed  them  in  an  attack 


.^^-^^' 


upon  the  French  residents  in  the  city,  in  which  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons,  though  not  of  the  army,  were  cruelly  massacred. 
Solano,  the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  being  suspected  of  leaning  towards 
the  Emperor,  was  put  to  death.  At  Seville,  Carthagena,  and  various 
other  places,  similar  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  Most  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery  embraced  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  French 
were  insulted  wherever  they  appeared;  and,  when  met  separately, 
or  in  small  numbers,  were  generally  sacrificed  by  the  knives  of  the 
peasantry  —  such  acts  being  readily  absolved  by  the  priests,  who. 
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indeed^  taught  their  auditors  to  esteem  the  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of 
their  fidth  as  an  acceptahle  service  to  God  and  a  passport  to  Heaven. 
At  the  ports^  and  wherever  it  was  found  practicable,  communications 
were  entered  into  with  the  British  vessels  which  hovered  around  the 
coasts ;  and  deputies  were  speedily  sent  to  England^  to  solicit  assistance 
and  supplies  to  enable  the  people  to  expel  their  foreign  masters.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  court  of  London  hailed  this  formidable 
resistance  to  Napoleon's  political  system  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  people  of  the  Continent  had  manifested 
a  strong  feeliiig  of  opposition  to  the  regenerating  principles  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  rendered  fashionable. 

The  Emperor,  although  he  had  evidently  understood  the  temper 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  not  prepared  for  such  determined  and  well 
managed  resistance.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  stOl  thought  that 
the  popular  resentment  would  subside  if  the  independent  existence 
of  the  kingdom  were  provided  for,  and  a  constitution  granted  which 
should  confer  on  the  people  a  greater  share  of  liberty  than  they  had 
previously  known.  |He  first  thought  of  appointing  his  brother  Louis 
to  the  vacant  throne,  and,  accordingly  wrote  to  that  prince  the 
following  letter*  "  My  Brother. — Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  has 
JHst  abdicated.  The  Spanish  nation  has  loudly  appealed  to  me. 
Certain  that  I  shall  never  have  soM  peace  vdth  England  till  I  have 
impressed  on  the  Continent  the  necessity  of  a  grand  combined  move- 
ment, I  have  resolved  to  place  a  French  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  The  climate  of  Holland  is  injurious  to  your  health;  and, 
besides,  I  fear  Holland  will  never  escape  from  her  ruins.  In  the 
whirlwind  of  the  world,  whether  there  be  peace  or  war,  she  possesses 
no  means  of  maintaining  herself.  .  .  If  I  name  you  King  of  Spain,  will 
you  accept?  Can  I  count  upon  you?"  This  offer  Louis,  who,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Continental  system,  felt  that  a  crown  was 
exceedingly  burdensome,  and  who  probably  already  meditated  the 
resignation  of  that  of  Holland,  without  hesitation,  declined.  The 
once  proud  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  next  tendered 
to  Joseph,  the  most  prudent,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Emperor's 
brothers,  whose  government  of  Naples  had  afforded  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  his  subjects  and  to  Napoleon.  The  Neapolitans  would 
fain  have  retained  their  mild  and  benevolent  Monarch ;  but  the  desire 
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of  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  been  expressed  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  rejected  without  giving  offence.  Joseph,  accordingly,  towards 
the  end  of  May,  departed  for  Bayonne,  to  be  invested  with  his  new 
authority. 

In  the  meantime,  Murat,  as  lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom, 
had  procured  the  Council  of  Castile  and  other  provincial  councils, 
over  whom  the  proximity  of  French  troops,  and  the  fear  of  French 
vengeance,  operated  more  powerfully  than  patriotic  considerations, 
to  send  addresses  to  Napoleon,  urging  on  him  the  resuscitation  of 
the  ancient  glory  of  Spain,  by  transferring  the  crown  to  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  professing  the  utmost  obedience  and 
attachment,  in  return  for  the  expected  amelioration  of  their  Insti- 
tutions, under  a  constitution  which  should  define  the  authority  of  the 
King,  and  secure  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  of  the  people. 
To  these  Napoleon  responded,  on  the  25th  of  May,  by  «  prodamation 
which  convoked  an  Assembly  of  Notables  from  aU  parts  of  Spain,  to 
meet  on  the  15th  of  June,  at  Bayonne,  to  settle  a  constitution  for  their 
country  and  receive  a  new  Sovereign.  On  the  5th  of  June,  King 
Joseph  arrived  at  the  Imperial  residence,  and,  on  the  6th,  a  decree  was 
published  declaring  him  TCing  of  Spain;  at  the  same  time,  Joachim 
Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

According  to  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  a  general  Junta,  con- 
sisting, however,  of  but  ninety-five  representatives,  met  at  Bayonne, 
to  congratulate  the  new  King,  and  take  measures  for  the  future  good 
government  of  Spain.  The  constitution  was  dictated  by  the  Emperor, 
himself,  and  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Cortes  in 
1810;  and  which,  after  having  been  abrogated  by  Ferdinand  VII., 
when  placed  on  the  Spanish  throne  by  the  Allies  in  1814,  and 
subsequently  restored  by  the  Eevolution  of  1820,  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  that  under  which  Isabella  II.  now  wields  her  sceptre. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  xmanimous  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Act,  and  the  admission  of  the  Junta  that  it  was  in  all  respects  a  boon 
to  the  nation,  the  nobles,  who  signed  it,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Joseph  with  evident  reluctance.  The  Duke  del  Infantado,  indeed, 
though  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  administration,  paused  in  the 
midst  of  his  oath,  and  declared  that  he  could  make  no  further 
asseverations  until  the  nation,  by  its  provincial  assemblies,  had  recog- 
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nised  the  abdication  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand^  and  the  election  of 
King  Joseph — and  this  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Napoleon 
himself.  The  latter^  indignant  at  this  display  of  independence^  could 
not  restrain  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings.  *'  As  a  genfleman.  Sir," 
he  exclaimed,  ^'it  would  be  more  honourable  in  you,  instead  of 
disputii^  the  terms  of  an  oath  which  you  intend  to  break  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  put  yourself  at  once  at  the  head  of  your  partisans, 
and  fight  openly  and  loyally.  Your  passport  shall  be  instandy  delivered 
to  you  if  you  choose  it,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  the 
advanced  posts  of  my  army  shall  allow  you  to  pass  without  moles- 
tation." The  Duke  stammered  out  an  apology,  but  was  interrupted. 
**  You  are  wrong,"  said  the  Emperor ;  '*  this  is  a  more  serious  matter 
than  you  seem  to  consider  it.  Your  oath  will  be  speedily  forgotten, 
and  you,  perhaps  eight  days  hence,  will  render  yourself  liable  to  be 
shot  as  a  traitor.''  In  mere  personal  matters,  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  representatives  has  been  justly  characterized  by  Napoleon 
as  an  accumulated  mass  of  impudence  and  baseness.  '^  The  moment 
my  decision  was  known,"  he  says,  *'the  crowd  of  intriguers  that 
swarm  in  every  court  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  fiivour  of  Joseph, 
as  they  had  that  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  and  hesitated  not  to 
impute  all  that  was  odious  and  criminal  to  those  whom  they  wished 
to  exclude  from  place  and  power."  The  grandees  and  hidalgos  of 
Spain  were,  in  &ct,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  degraded  and 
unprincipled  as  their  princes.  It  was  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
alone  which  retained  the  spirit  of  their  adventurous  and  chivalric 
ancestors,  and  which,  though  greatly  imder  the  influence  of  the  most 
bigotted  ecclesiastics  in  Europe,  felt  that  their  beautifrd  country,  for 
its  own  sake,  was  wortiiy  of  a  struggle. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  King  Joseph  left  Bayonne  to  proceed  to 
Madrid,  escorted  by  tiie  Junta  which  had  sworn  allegiance  to  him, 
and  by  many  grandees  and  state  officers,  who  had  voluntarily  crossed 
the  frontier  to  do  him  homage.  The  news  which  arrived  from  all 
quarters,  however,  induced  the  cortege  to  halt  at  Vittoria,  imtil  it 
should  be  seen  whether  tiie  measures  adopted  by  the  French 
generals  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  rendered  it  prudent  to 
enter  the  capital.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  Juntas  of  the  several  provinces  and  towns  had  caused  the  Act 
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of  the  Constitution  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hangman^ 
and  the  King  to  be  designated  as  a  monster  and  barbarian.  The  har- 
bours and  bays  were  crowded  with  British  vessels,  and  the  population 
of  Biscay,  Catalonia,  Navarre,  Valencia,  Murcia,  Andalusia,  Estre- 
madura,  Galicia,  Leon,  the  Asturias,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  two 
Castiles,  were  already  organized;  and,  through  the  hberal  assistance 
of  England,  well  armed  and  equipped.  The  brave  and  intrepid, 
though  indiscreet,  Murat,  no  longer  commanded  the  French  armies, 
he  having  set  out  to  receive  formal  investiture  of  his  Italian  kingdom. 
Everything  threatened  a  turbulent  and  unsatisfactory,  if  not  a  brief 
and  disgraceful  reign.  Joseph,  as  he  might  weU  be,  was  dismayed, 
and  thought  it  best  to  await  the  issue  in  a  city  well  garrisoned  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier. 

The  confidence  of  the  French  generals  and  soldiery,  however,  was 
unbounded.  The  Spanish  regular  troops  which  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents were  few  in  nfLmber,  and  the  majority  of  those  in  arms  were 
therefore  undisciplined  levies,  without  an  acknowledged  chief,  or  any 
regular  resource  for  daily  supphes.  The  priests  and  monks  were  the 
chief  paymasters ;  and  furnished,  from  their  cells  and  granaries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  scanty  provisions  which  sufficed  the  Soldiers  of 
Independence,  as  well  as  the  arms'  and  ammunition  which  they  were 
to  use  against  the  insolent  invaders  of  their  land.  The  conviction, 
that  this  means  of  support  must  necessarily  be  soon  exhausted,  led 
the  Imperial  commanders  to  form  over-hasty  conclusions,  and  were  the 
means,  perhaps,  of  prolonging  the  war.  At  first,  all  Spaniards  taken 
in  arms  were  treated  as  rebels,  and  subjected  to  military  execution ; 
and  the  towns  and  villages  which  disputed  the  march  of  the  French 
were  given  up  to  plunder  and  ravage.  These  barbarities  quickly 
occasioned  sanguinary  reprisals.  The  peasantry  fell  upon  the  enemy's 
sick,  woimded,  and  stragglers,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and 
put  them  to  death,  with  cruelties  which  could  only  have  been  devised 
and  executed  by  a  people  inured  to  the  refined  and  multifarious 
modes  of  torture  practised  by  the  agents  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  The 
war  thus,  at  its  outset,  assumed  a  savage  and  atrocious  character, 
which,  had  it  been  persisted  in,  must  eventually  have  ended  not 
merely  in  subjecting  but  exterminating  the  vanquished.  When  such 
excesses  became  reciprocal,  however,  the  evil  cjired  itself,  and  the 
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usages  of  dyilized  nations  came  to  be  gradually  recognised  on  each 
side. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  marked  by  a  series  of  disasters 
on  the  part  of  tiae  insurgents.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Le  Febvre  had 
defeated  the  Arragonese;  and  during  that  month  Bessidres  had  been 
successful  in  several  partial  engagements.  General  Cuesta,  who  com- 
manded the  Spanish  levies  of  Castile  and  Leon,  however,  after  being 
beaten  near  Cabezon^  had  contrived  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
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Galician  armj  under  General  Blake ;  and^  smarting  from  his  recent 
disgrace,  proceeded  towards  Burgos,  determined  to  hazard  a  general 
action.  Bessidres,  haying  notice  of  the  combined  movements  of  the 
Spaniards,  hastened  to  meet  them,  ere  their  arrangements  should  be 
completed;  and,  on  the  14th  of  July,  came  suddenly  upon  them,  near 
Medina  del  Bio  Seco,  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  aU  appearance  of  disaffection 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Twenty  thousand  of  tlie  insurrectionary 
soldiers  are  computed  to  have  been  killed  in  this  battle,  which  was 
the  most  calamitous  encounter  the  Spanish  forces  had  yet  sustained. 
Intelligence  of  the  victory  reached  Napoleon  while  yet  at  Bayonne, 
and  drew  from  him  expressions  of  the  highest  gratification.  ^*  Bes- 
sieres,"  he  exclaimed,  ''has  put  the  crown  on  Joseph's  head.  The 
resistance  of  the  Peninsula  is  ended."  The  Kihg^  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  similar  opinion;  for  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  advance  from 
Vittoriato  Madrid,  wMch  he  entered,  in  state,-  oH'  the  20th  of  July, 
without  disturbance,  though  it  may  be  surmised  Without  any  great 
degree  of  exultation.  There  were  no  popular  demonstrations  of  joy — 
none,  indeed,  greeted  his  ai^val  with  a  welcome,  save  the  municipal 
authorities,  who  felt,  perhafjs,  that  their  own  interest  and  safety 
demanded  such  homage.  Money  was  liberally  scattered  among  the 
populace  from  the  carriages  in  the  procession ;  but  the  French  alone 
stooped  to  collect  it:  the  citizens  had  been  taught  by  their  clergy, 
that  the  family  of  Napoleon  was  descended  from  the  Author  of  Evil ; 
they  were  scrupulous,  therefore,  as  to  touching  what  they  supposed 
to  be  offered  merely  as  a  temptation  to  sin.  The  same  reason  operated 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  attending  the  theatres,  which  were 
thrown  open  in  the  evening  in  honour  of  the  King's  arrival. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  news  of  French  reverses  began  to 
pour  into  the  capital.  General  Duhesme,  underrating  the  skill  and 
valour  of  his  antagonists,  deemed  his  forces  capable  not  only  of  sub« 
jugating  Catalonia,  but  of  advancing  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
Valencia  and  Arragon.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken &e  temper  of  the  people;  and,  after  losing  many  men  from 
the  unerring  bullets  of  the  Catalonian  riflemen,  in  the  mountain  passes 
into  which  he  had  inconsiderately  ventured,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  eventually  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barcelona.     Marshal 
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Moncey,  about  the  same  time,  conducted  an  expedition  against 
Valencia^  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  co-operate  with  Duhesme ;  but 
although  victorious  over  the  insurgents  during  his  march^  when  he 
ventured  to  attack  the  city^  the  whole  population^  male  and  female, 
rose  to  repulse  the  aggressors.  The  inhabitants,  en  masse,  rushed  to 
man  the  walls ;  the  monks — with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix 
in  the  other — encouraging  them  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand.  Moncey,  unable  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  and  disappointed  at  the  continued  absence  of  Duhesme, 
was  at  length  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  precipitately 
on  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  then  occupying  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Castile. 

The  division  of  Dupont  was  still  more  unfortunate.  It  had  been 
sent  forward  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  immediately  after 
the  entrance  of  Murat  into  Madrid.  This  movement,  however,  having 
been  reprehended  by  Napoleon,  had  been  arrested  at  Toledo,  where 
the  General  remained  till  evident  symptoms  of  disaffection  required 
the  presence  of  his  troops  at  Cadiz,  not  merely  to  defeat  insurrec- 
tionary designs,  but  to  protect  the  port,  and  a  French  squadron  which 
lay  there,  fi-om  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  were 
watching  the  harbour.  Dupont,  accordingly,  moved  forward  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  passed  the  Guadalquiver,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Cordova.  On  arriving  here,  however,  he  foimd 
that  the  citizens  of  Cadiz  had  declared  for  the  national  cause,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  French  vessels ;  and  that  the  Jimta  of  Seville 
was  organizing  large  forces  to  be  added  to  an  army,  already  amounting 
to  ten  thousand  men,  encamped  at  St.  Rocque,  near  Gibraltar,  under 
the  command  of  General  Castafios.  Thus  situated,  the  French  could 
neitiier  advance  nor  retreat.  Behind,  the  Sierra  Morena  was  occupied 
by  Guerilla  troops ;  and  the  army  of  Andalusia  was  in  firont,  receiving 
daily  additions  of  men,  and  ample  supplies  of  provision  and  ammu- 
nition. Dupont  solicited  reinforcements  both  from  Portugal  and 
Madrid.  Junot,  however,  was  fiiUy  occupied  by  insurrections  of  the 
natives,  and  dreaded  besides  a  threatened  descent  of  the  English; 
while,  firom  Castile,  only  two  brigades  could  be  spared  to  assist  in 
extricating  the  ailventurous  general  from  his  perilous  situation.  With 
this  augmentation,  Dupont,  whose  men  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
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of  reaping  the  com  in  the  fields  for  subsistence,  thought  it  better  to 
move  forward,  and  endeavour  to  bring  Castafios  to  a  general  action, 
than  wait  to  be  attacked.  He  accordingly  advanced,  and  easily 
obtained  possession  of  Baylen  and  La  Carolina,  and  took  the  old 
Moorish  town  of  Jaen  by  storm.  Here,  however,  he  was  presently 
attacked  by  Castafios ;  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  driven  out  of  the 
place,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Baylen.  The  Spanish  General  at 
this  time  learned,  from  an  intercepted  despatch,  the  distressed  circum- 
stances of  the  enemy,  and  profiting  by  the  information,  brought  up, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  and,  attacking 
the  French  on  several  points,  dislodged  them  from  Baylen,  and 
drove  them  back,  with  considerable  loss,  on  Andujar.  In  this  action, 
Gobert,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  of  brigade,  was  killed.  On 
the  night  of  the  18th,  Dupont  resumed  the  offensive,  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  recover  Baylen ;  but  after  a  fight  which  lasted 
upwards  of  fourteen  hours,  the  French  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  superior  force,  and  without  the  means  of  retreat.  Dupont 
made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  avert  the  loss  of  the  engagement  by  a 
gallant  charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops;  but,  being  defeated,  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  surrender  himself  and  the  soldiers  under  his 
immediate  command  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  loss  of  the  invaders 
in  this  action  exceeded  three  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  division  of  General  Vedel,  which  had  not  been  engaged,  was 
excepted  from  the  capitulation — Castafios  agreeing  that  it  should  be 
sent  back  in  safety  to  France.  This  stipulation,  however,  was  after- 
wards disregarded  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Morla,  detained  the  whole  army  close  prisoners;  acting  on  the  false 
idea,  that  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  rendered 
every  species  of  perfidy  towards  his  instruments  venial,  if  not  com- 
mendable. 

Napoleon,  who  had  quitted  Bayonne  on  the  22nd  of  July,  was  at 
Bourdeaux  when  he  heard  of  the  Convention  of  Baylen.  His  chagrin 
and  indignation  were  extreme.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  exclaimed  with 
great  emotion  to  one  of  his  suite,  "  For  an  army  to  be  beaten  is  little. 
The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  and  a  defeat  may  be  repaired ;  but 
the  capitulation  of  an  army  is  disgraceful.  It  is  a  stain  on  French 
military  glory,  and  the  wounds  of  honour  admit  of  no  cure.     The 
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moral  effect  too  is  terrible.  Had  there  been  no  otber  means  of 
preventing  tbe  troops  from  falling  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they 
should  haye  died  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Their  death  would  then 
have  been  glorious,  and  their  faU  should  have  been  avenged.**  The 
event  was,  indeed,  diBastrous ;  for,  independently  of  the  loss  sustained 
in  killed  and  prisoners,  and  the  capture  of  the  richest  portion  of 
Spain  by  the  insurgents,  the  idea,  which  had  so  long  operated  as 
a  spell  upon  the  Continent,  that  the  arms  of  France  were  invincible, 
was  dissolved ;  and  Europe  saw  that  adequate  skill  and  courage  alone 
were  required  to  enable  the  conquered  nations  to  cope  with  Napoleon 
himself.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Spaniards  subsequently 
obtained  no  similar  advantages  over  their  enemies.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, is  less  important  than  that  a  signal  defeat  had  been  sustained 
by  the  French  soldiers — an  opening  made  in  what  had  been  previously 
deemed  their  impenetrable  phalanxes. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  did  not  obtain  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Dupont  till  the  26th  or  27th  of  July,  when,  learning  at  the  same  time, 
that  Castafios  was  advancing  towards  the  capital,  receiving  strong 
reinforcements  in  his  march,  the  King,  believing  the  city  to  be 
untenable,  quitted  Madrid,  and  retired  to  Vittoria.  To  his  honour 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  previously  to  his  departure  he  summoned 
Ae  members  of  the  administration,  and  left  to  them  the  option  of  either 
following  his  fortunes  or  joining  the  insurgents — promising  to  take  no 
advantage  of  their  decision,  however  adverse  to  himself. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  Le  Febvre  Desnouettes,  who  from  the 
middle  of  June  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Zaragossa,  felt  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  beiag  insulated,  to  abandon  his  enterprise, 
and,  felling  back,  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  army.  The 
siege  and  defence  of  this  city  are  memorable  for  the  undaunted  bravery 
which  they  called  forth.  The  town  was  defended  chiefly  by  the  citizens, 
who  had  placed  themselves  imder  the  command  of  Don  Jose  Palafox, 
a  young  officer  of  some  military  skill  and  great  gallantry;  and  though 
the  place  was  by  no  means  strongly  fortified,  the  people  resolved  not 
to  surrender,  but  to  perish  under  the  ruins  of  their  habitations  rather 
than  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy.  The  heroic  renown  of  ancient 
Spain  was  better  sustained  at  Zaragossa  than  at  any  other  place  during 
the  whole  Peninsular  war.     On  the  27th  of  June,  the  French,  after  a 
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fierce  and  well-managed  attack,  became  masters  of  a  suburb  called 
Terrero,  which  enabled  them  to  invest  the  city  more  closely  than 
before,  to  shower  bombs  into  its  streets  and  upon  its  houses,  and, 
amid  the  conflagration  which  these  dreadful  missiles  occasioned,  to 
attempt  an  entrance  to  the  city  at  yarious  points,  at  the  same  time. 
The  citizens,  however,  were  not  to  be  dismayed.  Men,  women,  and 
children  rushed  to  the  walls  and  fought  with  the  assailants;  priest 
and  layman,  matron,  maid,  and  nun,  wielded  such  weapons  as  Aey 
could  use  or  procure,  to  save  their  homes  from  ravage  by  the  hated 
French.  Provisions  at  length  ran  short  within  the  walls,  and  famine 
and  sickness  began  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  defenders ;  but  those  who 
survived  relaxed  not  in  their  vigilance,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms 
of  capitulation  from  the  enemy,  although  they  might  have  obtained 
their  own  conditions.  About  the  end  of  July,  the  French  obtained 
possession  of  the  large  convent  of  Santa  Engrada  within  the  walls,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  the  very  streets  of 
the  city.  Le  Febvre,  conceiving  that  this  advantage  would  be  decisive, 
sent  to  Falafox  the  following  brief  summons :  ''  Head-quarters, 
Santa  Engracia. — Capitulation!"  The  answer  returned  shewed  the 
imyielding  spirit  of  the  Spaniards :  *'  Zaragossa. — ^War  to  the  knife !" 
The  fighting  was,  henceforward,  carried  on  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
walls,  in  the  churches  and  houses — ^the  contending  parties  frequently 
occupying  different  apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  passages 
connecting  them  being  choked  with  dead  bodies.  Dupont's  surrender 
became  known  in  the  beginning  of  August;  and  Le  Febvre,  finding 
the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged  hopeless  for  the  present,  blew 
up  the  convent  of  Santa  Engracia,  set  fire  to  several  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  raised  the  siege.  No  one  had  previously 
conceived  that  degenerate  Spain  was  capable  of  such  exertion,  or 
of  exhibiting  such  patriotism. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile,  pursued  his  journey  to  Fans,  unconscious  of 
the  opposition  his  troops  had  everywhere  encountered,  and  careftd  not 
to  let  what  he  did  know  be  communicated  to  the  French  people ;  who, 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  addition  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  empire,  cared 
Uttle  to  criticise  the  means  by  which  the  acquisition  had  been  made. 
At  Pau,  Toulouse,  Montauban,  and  the  other  southern  towns  through 
which  the  Emperor  passed,  the  streets  were  spanned  by  triumphal 
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arches,  and  strewn  with  flowers  and  laurel  branches.  The  fronts  of 
the  houses  were  covered  with  tapestry  and  paintings ;  the  population 
thronged  to  meet  and  escort  him  on  the  road;  and  the  mimicipal 
anthoiities,  almost  with  one  accord,  declaxed  that  they  could  not  find 
language  adequate  to  express  their  admiration  of  their  Sovereign  and 
his  actions.  Even  Nantes  and  La  Vendue,  where  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons  had  been  longest  preserved,  caught  the  prevailing  tone  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  congratulate  the  restorer 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  their  country.  Amid  such  scenes  of 
felicitation.  Napoleon,  on  the  14th  of  August,  the  eve  of  his  birthday, 
returned  to  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud ;  and  on  the  following  day,  which 
was  celebrated  with  more  than  customary  rejoicing  throughout  the 
empire,  he  was  presented  with  a  number  of  magnificent  presents  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander. 
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AYiSH  expenditure  and  disastrom  results 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  France 
had  caused  the  Eritish  people,  more  than 
J  once,  to  exclaim  against  the  continuance  of 
hostilities.  No  sooner,  howevcrj  was  in- 
telligence received  of  the  seizure  of  Spain 
^and  Portugal,  and  the  noble  stand  which 
;had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  against 
the  domination  of  the  Emperor,  than  aU 
classes  united  cordially  ydih  the  Government,  and  even  urged  it,  to 
render  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  in  their  opposition 
to  foreign  aggression,     Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mcmBy  that  "the  period  had  arrived  for  strikiig  a  decisive  blow  for 
the  liberation  of  Europe;"  and  Mr.  Canning,  while  he  disclaimed  all 
participation  in  the  false  and  petty  policy  which  had  so  long  fettered 
England,  by  lindtuig  its  exertions  to  the  furtherance  of  what  were 
termed  British  interests,  pledged  himself,  and  the  administration  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  pursue  such  measures  as  might  be  cal- 
culated not  only  to  free  Spain  from  her  invaders,  but  to  secure 
political  and  commercial  freedom  to  Europe.  New  supplies  were 
accordingly  voted;  and  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  money 
shipped  for  Spain  on  the  instant.  The  previously  existing  war  with 
that  country  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  The  Spanish  prisoners 
were  equipped  and  sent  home;  and  a  large  body  of  British  troops 
prepared  to  follow  them,  with  all  speed.  Assistance  of  the  last-named 
description  the  Spaniards  would  have  declined,  there  being,  they  said, 
more  than  enough  of  themselves  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
nation;  but  tiie  English  had  not  previously  possessed  so  fitvourable 
a  field  of  exertion,  and  the  Government  resolved  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  opposing  all  its  resources  to  the  growing  power  of  France. 

Early  in  June,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men, 
was  placed  imder  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  shipped 
from  Cork  for  the  Peninsula;  the  General  himself  being  allowed  to 
select  the  scene  of  his  operations.  Sir  Arthur,  on  touching  at  Coruna, 
received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Dupont,  and  of  the  precarious 
tenure  by  which  Spain  was  held  by  the  Imperial  army.  This 
determined  him  to  disembark  in  Portugal ;  where  Oporto  was  already 
in  arms,  had  expelled  its  French  garrison,  and  successfrdly  resisted 
a  regular  attempt  of  General  Loison,  with  four  thousand  troops,  to 
reduce  the  dty  to  subjection.  Insurrections  had  broken  out  xq 
various  other  places,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  was 
ready  to  rise  whenever  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  an  equal  contest. 
Proceeding  along  the  coast.  Sir  Arthur  was  enabled  to  conmiunicate 
with  the  insurgents  at  Oporto,  and  to  concert  measures  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  Portuguese.  Here  also  he  was  joined  by  a  corps 
of  British  soldiers,  which  had  been  previously  sent  out  to  support 
Castafios  in  Andalusia,  but  had  not  reached  its  destination  tiU  the 
capitulation  of  Baylen  rendered  its  assistance  unnecessary. 

Thus  strengthened,  and  assured  of  the  approach  of  additional  forces. 
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the  Englisli  General^  on  the  8th  of  August^  disembarked  hifi  army 
in  Mondego  Bay,  and  at  once  commenced  his  march  towards  Lisbon, 
anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
Spanish  affairs  shotdd  disengage  the  French,  and  enable  Bessi^res  to 
send  assistance  to  Junot.  On  the  17th,  the  English  encoimtered  the 
division  of  Laborde,  posted  on  an  eminence  near  the  town  of  Bolifa, 
and  attacking  at  once  in  front  and  upon  the  flank,  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  groxmd  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  Sir  Arthur,  for  want  of 
cavalry,  was  unable  greatly  to  improve  his  success;  and  Laborde  was 
thus  enabled  to  retreat  in  good  order  upon  Torres  Vedras,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Junot  was  concentrating  all  his  forces  to  decide 
by  a  general  engagement  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  On  the  21st, 
the  opposing  armies  met  near  Yimiero.  The  strength  of  the  English 
was  about  sixteen  thousand  men ;  the  French  numbered  only  fourteen 
thousand;  but  the  latter  were  gready  superior  in  cavalry  and  artillery; 
and  of  the  British  not  above  half  the  troops  were  engaged.  The 
French  were  the  assailants;  but  after  a  desperate  conflict,  Junot, 
having  lost  thirteen  cannon  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  men, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  utmost  confrision.  The  unfortunate 
interference  of  another  party  —  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  an  officer  of 
superior  rank  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  just  landed  on  the 
coast  with  reinforcements,  and  taken  the  conmiand-in-chief — pre- 
vented the  English  from  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  and  reaping  the 
ftiU  advantages  of  their  victory.  General  Wellesley  had  directed  one 
part  of  his  troops  to  advance  on  Torres  Viedras,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  direct  retreat  of  Junot  to  Lisbon,  and  the  other  .portion  to 
hang  on  his  rear  and  allow  him  no  time  to  rally.  Sir  Harry, 
more  diffident  than  his  junior  officer,  countermanded  Sir  Arthur's 
orders,  and  thus  rendered  Yimiero,  as  to  its  immediate  results,  a 
mere  battle  of  posts :  while,  to  add  to  the  complication  of  matters, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  August,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  arrived 
from  Gibraltar  and  superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  the  latter  had 
superseded  General  Wellesley  the  day  before. 

*  The  delay  and  indecision  occasioned  by  this  shifting  of  commanders, 
left  the  French  at  frdl  liberty  to  gain  and  strengthen  themselves  in 
the  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  .from  which  it  had  been  Wellesley's 
chief  object  to  exclude  them.     Junot,  however,  was  in  no  condition 
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to  Tn^iT^taiTi  the  war.  The  British  were  in  fronts  flushed  with  recent 
triumph^  and  all  around  him  the  insurgent  population  had  been 
inspired  with  hope  and  confidence  By  the  valour  and  success  of  their 
Allies.  A  short  time  after  Dalrymple  had  taken  the  command^ 
negociations  were  opened  for  the  total  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French,  which  ended  in  what  is  called  "the  Convention  of  Cintra," 
signed  on  the  30th  of  August.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  celebrated 
treaty  the  French  were  to  be  conveyed  to  their  own  country,  with 
their  arms,  artillery,  and  private  property;  and  the  British  were  to 
be  put  into  possession  of  the  enemy's  magazines  and  stores,  and  a 
small  auxiliary  Russian  fleet,  then  laying  in  the  Tagus. 

The  people  of  England  heard,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  of  this 
arrangement  with  the  French,  by  which  the  latter  were  enabled,  under 
the  denomination  of  private  property,  to  plunder  the  Portuguese  to 
almost  any  chosen  extent,  and  to  escape  safely  with  their  booty,  not 
only  with  the  connivance,  but  at  the  actual  cost  of  Great  Britain, 
which  received  no  equivalent  for  assisting  the  spoilers.  The  shuf- 
fling of  generals — ^the  three  having  been  changed  witMn  twenty-four 
hours — was  compared  to  a  concerted  gambling  transaction;  and 
strong  suspicions  were  generally  entertained,  tihat  the  mismanagement 
was  not  wholly  fortuitous.  A  court  of  enquiry  afterwards  acqtiitted 
Dalrymple  and  Burrard  of  any  offence  more  serious  than  want  of 
judgment;  but  the  determined  manner  in  which  the  whole  country 
had  expressed  its  disgust  and  resentment,  had  the  good  effect  of 
making  Hie  Government  more  cautious  for  the  future  in  its  selection 
of  officers  to  support  the  honour  of  the  British  name. 

Napoleon  was  seriously  annoyed,  but  not  dismayed,  by  the  disasters 
of  his  generals  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  he  was  little  likely  to  contem- 
plate the  abandonment  of  an  object,  because  he  foimd  unforeseen 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  Dupont,  Le  Febvre, 
and  Junot,  had  been  defeated;  but  the  Emperor,  although  he 
deplored  these  first  reverses  of  the  Imperial  arms,  did  not,  therefore, 
feel  that  he  himself  was  less  invulnerable  than  before,  or  'that  the 
immense  power  of  France  was  diminished.  The  armies,  which  his 
economical  and  prudent  administration  enabled  him  to  maintain, 
without  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes,  amotmted  to  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  men,  who  were  distributed  in  the  various  States 
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composing  tlie  empire.  The  military  genius  by  which  he"  was  sur- 
rounded was  such  as  no  age  or  country  had  surpassed.  His  marshals 
and  generals  had  been  elevated  to  command  for  their  superior  talents 
and  courage;  his  soldiers  had  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not 
excluded  from  rank  and  power  by  any  consideration  of  birth  or 
fortune;  and  all  were  certain  that  distinguished  service  never  failed 
to  meet  fitting  and  ample  reward.  Sectire  in  the  advantages,  of 
which  these  circumstances  seemed  the  pledge.  Napoleon,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  caused  his  minister,  Champagny,  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  Senate,  of  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  shewing  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  France  from  the  union  of  those 
coimtries  with  the  empire ;  the  facilities  which  would  be  tfajis  afforded 
for  enforcing  the  Continental  System  against  England;  the  necessity 
of  subjecting  Spain  to  a  Prince  in  whom  France  could  confide;  and 
the  propriety  of  renewing  the  family  system  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
Imperial  dynasty.  This  statement  concluded  with  the  reading  of 
a  message  from  the  throne,  desiring  an  immediate  levy  of  eighty 
thousand  conscripts  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Senate,  without  remonstrance  or  hesitation,  replied,  with  unanimous 
accord,  to  the  Emperor's  demand :  *'  The  will  of  the  French  people 
is  the  same  vdth  that  of  his  Majesty.  The  war  with  Spain  is  politic, 
just,  and  necessary." 

Napoleon,  in  anticipation  of  this  ready  compliance  of  the  Legis- 
lature, had  already  put  his  veteran  troops  in  motion  from  the  Ehenish 
frontier,  directing  that  their  places  might  be  supplied  by  the  new 
recruits.  The  force  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  was 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  including  the  most  splendid 
cavalry  in  Europe,  and  a  strong  body  of  the  picked  men  constituting 
the  Imperial  Guard.  On  the  llth  of  September,  these  troops  were 
reviewed  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  Emperor  personally 
appealed  to  them,  in  one  of  those  spirit-stirring  addresses  which  had 
never  failed  to  increase  their  attachment  to  his  person,  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  glory  of  France.  "Soldiers!"  he  said,  "after 
having  triiunphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  with 
forced  marches  you  have  passed  through  Germany;  now,  without  a 
moment  of  repose,  you  are  required  to  traverse  France.  Soldiers  1 
I  have  need  of  you.      The  hideous  presence  of  th^  Leopard   [so 
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Napoleon  always  designated  the  Britisli  Lion^  probably  because  tihe 
ancient  shield  of  England  bore  the  cognizance  of  a  leopard]  sullies 
the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  At  your  aspect  he  will  fly  in 
terror.  We  will  bear  our  eagles  in  triumph  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  and  avenge  the  outrages  inflicted  on  us.  Soldiers !  You 
have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modem  armies ;  but  have  you  equalled 
the  glory  of  the  Romans^  who,  in  one  and  the  same  campaign,  were 
triumphant  on  the  Ehine  and  the  Euphrates;  in  Illyria  and  on  the 
Tagus  ?  A  long  peace  and  enduring  prosperity  will  be  the  reward  of 
your  labours.  A  true  Frenchman  could  not,  ought  not  to  think  of 
repose,  until  the  seas  are  tree  and  open  to  all.  Soldiers !  All  that  you 
have  done,  and  what  you  are  about  to  do,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
French  people  and  my  glory,  shaU  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
heart.*' 

The  first  corps  of  this  magnificent  army,  composed  of  the  formidable 
battalions  which  had  acquired  such  high  fame  as  the  victors  of 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland,  departed  from  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Victor.  As  they  marched 
through  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  greeted  them  with 
the  most  animating  plaudits ;  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mimi- 
dpal  Body  received  them  at  the  barrier,  with  the  formalities  usually 
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reserved  for  Princes ;  while  the  maimed  heroes  of  former  campaigns 
came  out  from  the  hospitals  to  bid  them  **  God  speed,"  and  display 
the  honourable  scars  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  wars  of  the 
Great  Nation,  and  remind  their  comrades  of  the  provision  which  the 
munificence  of  the  Emperor  had  provided  for  his  disabled  servants. 


Napoleon,  before  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  set  off 
to  the  North,  to  confer  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  been 
invited  to  meet  him  at  Erfurth.  The  roads  leading  to  this  place  were 
literally  choked  with  the  equipages  of  the  French  nobility  and  petty 
German  princes,  hastening  thither  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  two 
men,  .who  at  that  time  were  esteemed  the  arbiters  of  the  world.  The 
French  Emperor  travelled  by  way  of  Mayence,  where  he  arrived 
without  stopping,  except  to  pass  in  hasty  review  the  numerous  regi- 
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ments  echelonned  on  the  route^  and  marcliing  towards  Spain.  Public 
festivities  and  rejoicings  occurred  in  every  town  and  village  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  his  whole  journey  seemed  like  the  triumphal 
progress  of  a  god  of  peace  and  salvation^  rather  than  the  career  of  an 
erring  and  mortal  hero^  whose  fame  mainly  depended  upon  the  deadly 
battles  he  had  won.  Napoleon  reached  Erfurth  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  September^  and  was  welcomed  with  the  most  Uvely 
congratulations.  The  Kings  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia  were  already 
in  waiting,  and  accompanied  him^  after  brealdast^  on  the  Weimar  road, 
to  meet  the  Czar;  who,  although  he  had  left  his  capital  on  the  14th, 
was  last  at  the  appointed  rendezvous.  Two  or  three  leagues  from  the 
city,  however,  the  Emperors  met.  Alexander  instantly  alighted  from 
his  carriage.  Napoleon  dismounted,  and  they  embraced  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  Both  potentates  then  got  on  horseback,  as  did 
the  Archduke  Constantine,  who  accompanied  his  brother,  and  the 
various  courtiers  who  were  present :  'the  drums  beat  the  charge ;  royal 
salutes  were  fired  by  the  artillery ;  and  the  bells,  from  all  the  churches 
of  Erfurth  and  the  neighbourhood,  responded  to  the  shouts  of  the 
delighted  populace,  and  of  the  mmierous  spectators  who  had  gathered 
from  all  quarters  to  witness  this  singular  meeting.  Alexander,  on  the 
occasion,  wore  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Napoleon 
that  of  St.  Andrew  of  Russia.  The  French  Emperor,  surrounded  by 
his  own  troops  and  the  vassal  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  did  the  honours,  and  Alexander  was  invariably  his  guest. 
"  We  exchanged,"  said  Napoleon,  "  the  most  striking  testimonies  of 
affection,  and  passed  some  days  together,  enjoying  the  delights  of 
perfect  intimacy  and  the  most  familiar  intercourse  of  private  life.  We 
were  like  two  yoimg  men  of  fortune,  who,  in  our  common  pleasures, 
had  no  secret  from  each  other.**  No  one  would  have  conceived  that 
such  apparent  friendship  had  no  better  basis  than  political  expediency, 
and  that  the  regard  which  was  then  manifested  on  both  sides  would,  in 
a  year  or  two,  be  turned  into  the  most  deadly  enmity  and  hatred. 

In  order  to  give  the  Czar  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  various  excellences  of  the  French  drama,  on  which 
he  had  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  had  pro- 
cured the  attendance  of  the  principal  performers  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais;  among  others,  of  Talma,  St.  Prix,  Damas,  and  Despr^s; 
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Madame  Raucomt,  and  Mademoiselles  Duchesnois  and  Burgoing. 
Alexander  appears  to  have  become  enamoured  of  the  latter;  but 
was  dissuaded  from  pressing  his  suit,  by  a  remark  of  Napoleon, 
that  the  lady  would  soon  make  her  Imperial  lover  sufficiently 
known,  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  to  prevent  his  being  afterwards 
considered  in  France  as  a  hero.  At  the  theatre,  the  two  Emperors, 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  Sovereign  Princes,  usually 
occupied  the  same  box.     The  pieces  selected  for  representation  were 
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chiefly  from  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  the  masterpieces  of 
French  genius.  With  the  performance  of  Voltaire's  CEdipus,  Alex- 
ander was  inexpressibly  gratified ;  and  at  the  line — 

''  L'Amiti^  d'un  grand  homme  est  un  bienfait  des  Dieux," 

he  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  that  he 
turned  suddenly  towards  Napoleon,  grasped  his  hand,  and  indicated 
by  its  kindly  pressure  that  he  felt  the  truth  of  the  aphorism,  and  was 
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grat^olly  bonsdonB  of  the  "bieitfait**  coBferred  on  himself.  The 
ocyortly  audience  did  not  £ul  to  make  the  same  application;  and  all 
eyes  were  tuxne'd  on  the  Imperial  box^  and  the  glittering  array  of 
great  men  by  whom  it  was  filled.  Perhaps  none  in  the  assembly 
cared  to  think  what  hollow  hearts  were  then  beating  under  the 
I  ribands  and  stars  exhibited  at  that  gorgeous  spectacle. 

At  Erfurth,  Napoleon  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  men,  whose 
names  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  German  Uterature^  —  Goethe  and 
Wieland:  tiie  latter  has  left  an  interesting  record  of  the  conver- 
sation that  passed  on  his  introduction.  ''  The  Emperor/'  he  says, 
^^  preferred  the  military  and  poUtical  systems  of  the  Romans  to  those 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  greater  proficiency  in  art  and  literature  he 
considered  to  have  been  detrimental  to  themselves  in  fomenting  their 
internal  dissensions.  He  deemed  Ossian  a  greater  poet  than  Homer, 
yet  relished  only  vigorous  serious  and  tragic  poetry.  Ariosto  he 
treated  as  little  better  than  a  bufifoon,  and,  indeed,  appeared  to  despise 
the  gaiety  of  light  literature.  His  manners  and  conversation  were 
exceedingly  £iscinating;  but  there  was  a  statue-like  firmness  about 
him  that  seemed  not  to  belong  to  living  flesh  and  blood." 

At  one  of  the  dinner  parties  given  at  this  period,  a  question  arose 
conceming  the  Papal  Decree,  known  as  the  ^Golden  Btdly  which, 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bhenish  Confederation,  had 
formed  the  Constitution  recognised  by  the  electors  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Prince  Primate,  in  quoting  this  document,  assigned 
its  date  to  the  year  1409,  but  was  corrected  by  Napoleon,  who 
observed  that  the  Bull  was  published  in  1336,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  A  curiosity  was  immediately  expressed  to 
leam  how  the  Emperor  could  be  acquainted  with  such  minute 
matters  of  learning.  ''When  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  La 
FtrCy^  said  Napoleon,  smiling  at  the  marked  surprise  o^ his  princely 
auditors,  ''  I  was  in  garrison  three  years  at  Valence,  and  being  little 
addicted  to  society  lived  very  retired.  I  happened  fortunately  to 
lodge  in  the  house  of  a  bookseller,  a  well-informed  and  obliging  man, 
to  whose  library  I  had  ready  access.  I  read  through  the  books  it 
contained  more  than  once,  and  have  forgotten  httle  of  their  contents, 
whether  relating  to  military  or  other  affairs."  On  another  occasion, 
the  Czar^  on  entering  Napoleon's  dining-room,  was  about  to  lay  aside 
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his  sword^  but  found  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  The  French  Emperor 
saw  his  embarrassment,  and  instantly  tendered  his  own  weapon. 
Alexander  accepted  it  with  evident  satiB&ction,  and  exdaimed  ear- 
nestly, ^^  I  accept  your  Majesty's  gift  as  a  pledge  of  your  friendship. 
You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  never  draw  it  against  you." 

Amid  the  succession  of  f&tes,  by  which  the  meeting  at  Erfurth  was 
externally  marked,  politics  were  not  entirely  neglected.  Napoleon 
had  observed,  with  great  anxiety,  that  Austria,  for  some  time,  had 
been  engaged  in  increasing  her  military  establishment,  making  new 
levies,  on  the  principle  of  the  French  Conscription,  forming  armies 
of  reserve,  strengthening  her  cavalry,  and  introducing  better  discipline 
generally  among  her  soldiers.  Secret  associations  were,  at  the  same 
time,  being  organized  throughout  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  some  other 
German  States,  under  the  covert  protection  of  the  native  princes, 
for  the  purpose  of  instigating  the  population  to  a  general  rising 
against  the  domination  of  their  conquerors.  The  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Monarchs,  notwithstanding  their  affectation  of  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  were,  as  Napoleon  well  knew, 
galled  and  imeasy  at  their  repeated  humiliations,  and  little  to  be 
trusted  in  their  protestations  and  assurances  of  ^'confidence,  attachment, 
and  esteem."  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  seek  to  cement 
a  closer  alliance  with  Eussia  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  powers 
which  could  not  be  supposed  to  feel  otherwise  than  inimical  to  France. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature,  of  the 
discussions  at  Erfurth.  It  has  been  stated,  but  apparently  as  a  matter 
of  conjecture  only,  that  Napoleon,  at  this  time,  disclosed  to  Alexander 
his  intention  of  divorcing  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  solicited  an 
alliance  with  one  of  the  Russian  archduchesses — a  proposal  to  which 
the  Czar  is  said  to  have  listened  favourably,  but  .was  unable  imme- 
diately to  assent,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  will  having  rendered 
the  consent  of  the  Empress-mother  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Princesses.  Alexander  is  also  said  to  have  stipulated  for  the  retention 
of  Finland,  for  certain  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  for  a  share  of  the 
division  of  Austria  and  Prussia  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  should 
those  States  be  tempted  again  to  take  arms  against  France.  It  is 
certain  that  Russia  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge  Joseph  as  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies ;  and  the  two  Monarchs  wrote  a  joint  letter  to 
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the  TTiTig  of  Great  Britain,  proposing  a  general  peace,  on  condition 
that  all  the  contracting  powers  should  be  left  in  possession  of  whatever 
they  had  gained  during  the  war.  The  time  for  English  acquiescence, 
however,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  Court  of  London,  conceiving 
hopes  from  the  late  successes  of  its  troops  against  General  Junot, 
had  taken  Spain  and  Sweden  under  its  protection,  and  refused  to  treat, 
unless  those  countries  were  admitted  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
n^ociators.  The.  letter  of  the  Emperors  nevertheless  was  not  without 
its  utility,  as  it  served  to  exhibit  to  the  various  Courts  of  Europe  the 
intimate  relations  subsisting  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  The 
former,  with  all  his  penetration,  had  not  then  discovered  the  real 
character,  or  rather  the  absence  of  fixed  character  and  principles,  of 
his  ally;  a  trait,  which,  in  after  years,  induced  him  to  exclaim  with 
bitterness,  "The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  true  Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire.*' 

After  having  visited,  in  company  with  his  royal  guests,  the  battle- 
field of  Jena,  and  distributed  a  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
(twelve  thousand  five  hundred  poimds),  to  repair  the  damage  done 
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to  the  property  of  private  indiyiduals  during  die  occupation  of  the 
country  by  French  troops,  Napoleon,  on  the  14th  of  October,  took 
leave  of  the  Czar,  and  returned  to  Paris ;  where  he  arrived  on  the 
18th,  and  four  days  afterwards  accompanied  the  Empress  to  visit  the 
National  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  magnificent  works 
of  art  there  deposited,  and  bestowing  rewards  upon  the  most  talented 
French  artists. 

On  the  2dth,  the  Emperor  opened  the  Legislative- Session  in  person. 
He  spoke  confidently  of  what  he  should  be  able  to  effect  in  the 
Peninsula;  and  dwelt,  with  unusual  emphasis,  upon  the  satisfaction 
he  derived  from  his  close  alliance  with  Russia.  ^'  It  is  a  special 
blessing  of  that  Providence,"  he  said,  "  which  has  hitherto  protected 
our  arms,  that  passion  has  so  blinded  the  Ellglish,  that  they  have 
ventured  to  quit  their  own  element,  and  present  an  army  on  the 
Continent.  In  a  few  days,  I  shall  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
troops;  and,  with  God's  help,  will  speedily  crown,  at  Madrid,  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  plant  my  eagles  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  I,  henceforth^  wiU  continue  united  for  peace 
or  for  war." 

On  the  29th,  Napoleon  quitted  Paris;  and,  according  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ^  traversing  the  earth,  as  a  comet  does  the  sky,  working 
changes  wherever  he  came,"  he  arrived,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
at  Bayonne.  On  the  5th,  he  advanced  his  head-quarters  to  Yittoria, 
where,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  ci^  met  him  at  the 
gates,  and  would  have  conducted  him  to  a  palatial  residence  prepared 
for  him,  but  the  iBmperor,  who  saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  first  inn  he  observed ;  and,  calling  for 
maps,  writing  materials,  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  position  of  every 
corps  of  the  French  and  Insurrectionary  armies^  instantiy  dictated  a 
plan  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  and  ordered  tiie  marshals 
and  generals  of  his  suite  to  their  several  posts.  These  arrangements 
were  completed  in  about  two  hours,  and  next  morning  tiie  Imperial 
armies  were  in  motion  for  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula. 

At  this  time,  there  existed  tinree  independent  Spanish  armies, 
owning  no  authority  but  that  of  tiieir  chiefs,  who,  severally  jealous 
of  each  other^s  power,  and  aiming,  perhaps,  at  more  ambitious  objects 
tiian  the  independence  of  their  country,  neglected  to  concert  their 
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operations,  but  acted  in  all  respects  upon  their  separate  irresponsible 
judgment.  In  number  alone  were  these  armies  powerful.  Their 
numerical  strength  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men;  but 
they  were  badly  supplied  with  proTisions,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  were  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  regular  discipline. 
Their  conmianders,  too,  were  men  of  little  experience,  though  of 
indomitable  pride  and  obstinacy,  who  would  listen  to  no  advice  or 
suggestion;  but  characterized  caution  as  cowardice,  and  self-sufficiency 
as  the  height  of  courage  and  heroism.  The  tactics  of  such  men 
were  not  likely  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  or  to  lead  to  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  their  forces  as  might  be  deemed  formidable  by  Napoleon. 
General  Blake  commanded  the  army  of  Galida,  which  lay  extended 
along  the  western  frontier  from  Bilbao  to  Burgos;  Castafios  was  at 
the  head  of  the  central  army,  composed  chiefly  of  Andalusian  troops, 
with  his  head-quarters  at  Soria ;  and  Falafox,  the  defender  of  Zara- 
gossa,  commanded  the  eastern  division,  consisting  of  the  soldiers  of 
Arragon,  whose  line  stretched  between  Zaragossa  and  Sanguessa. 
The  three  armies  thus  formed  a  feeble  crescent,  of  which  the  horns 
were  advanced  to  the  French  frontier,  and  the  centre  drawn  back, 
so  £u:  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  a  proper  commimication 
with  either  of  the  wings.  The  blunder  that  had  proved  fatal  to  almost 
all  the  armies  which  had  been  opposed  to  Napoleon,  was  here 
repeated  with  additional  absurdity.  A  well  combined  force  of  a 
third  of  the  number  in  the  hands  of  an  able  general,  would  have  been 
more  effective  than  the  whole  Spanish  army  thus  loosely  disposed. 
The  Emperor  perceived  his  advantage  at  a  glance ;  and  apprehensive 
of  the  approach  of  a  less  tractable  foe,  in  the  British  army,  which 
had  recently  expelled  the  Imperial  troops  from  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  he  resolved  to  crush  the  insurrectionary  forces  by  which 
his  army  of  invasion  had  been  hitherto  held  at  bay,  before  additional 
assistance  could  reach  them.  His  plan  was  to  engage  each  corps 
separately,  and  after  destroying  them,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
Madrid,  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  meet  and  attack  the  British 
in  Portugal. 

Soult  pushed  forward  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November, 
against  a  division  of  the  army  of  Galicia,  which  was  posted  at  Burgos ; 
and    after    taking   that  town  by  assault,   pursued  the  ftigitives  to 
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Reynosa;  where  the  insurgents,  being  joined  by  Blake  and  the  remnant 
of  his  corps,  which  had  been  defeated  on  the  same  day  at  Espinosa 
by  General  Victor,  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  after  a  brief 
and  ineflfectual  resistance,  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains  of 
Leon.  Ney,  Lannes,  and  Moncey,  in  the  meantime,  marched  against 
Castafios  and  Palafox,  who,  having  united  their  forces,  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  French  at  Tudela,  where,  on  the  22nd,  a  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  seven 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  thirty  cannon^  and  seven  stand 
of  colours,  besides  all  their  baggage,  provisions,  and  ammunition. 
Castafios,  with  the  wreck  of  his  troops,  fled  towards  Valencia,  briskly 
pursued  by  Ney;  and  Palafox  took  the  road  to  Zaragossa,  where  he 
was  followed,  and  once  more  besieged  by  the  intrepid  Lannes. 


Napoleon  now  prepared  to  take  possession  of  Madrid,  which  the 
defeat  of  Castafios  had  left  unprotected,  except  by  an  army  of  newly 
raised  troops  posted  in  the  pass  of  Somo-Sierra,  a  mountain  defile, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  which  the  Spaniards  believed  to  be 
impregnable.  The  Emperor  might  have  gone  by  way  of  Valladolid, 
and  thus  have  avoided  any  obstacle;  but  knowing  the  character  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  importance  which  they  attached  to  local  points. 
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he  was  wiUing  to  convince  them  that  no  resistance  they  could  offer 
to  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  likely  to  avail  them.  While  Sonlt^ 
therefore,  was  detached  to  the  west  to  meet  General  Moore,  who  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  Portugal,  Napoleon, 
on  the  29th  of  November,  taking  with  him  his  brother  Joseph, 
advanced  on  the  capital.  The  narrow  gorge  of  Somo-Sierra  was 
defended  by  twenty  thousand  men  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  completely  swept  the  steep  road  in  front  of  the  position.  The 
march  of  the  French  advanced  guard  was  for  some  time  arrested  by 
the  well-sustained  fire  from  the  batteries;  and  neither  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  nor  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  Guard,  could 
overcome  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  patriotic,  but  badly-directed, 
Spaniards.  Napoleon,  however,  having  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
defile,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  guns,  at  once  conceived  the  possibility 
of  storming  the  pass  by  a  daring  charge  of  cavalry.  Krazinski  and  his 
brave  Polish  Lancers  were  immediately  ordered  upon  this  perilous  duty; 
and,  eager  for  distinction,  they  galloped  up  the  ascent,  dashed  over 
the  entrenchments,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  every  obstacle  was  over- 
thrown. The  French  army  passed  over  the  bodies  of  their  opponents, 
sabring,  at  their  pieces,  the  cannoniers  who  disdained  to  fly.     The  few 
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Spaniards  who  escaped  death,  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder,  in  various 
directions — some  taking  the  road  to  Segovia,  others  to  Talavera,  and  a 
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few  only  to  Madrid.     From  Somo-Sierra  to  the  capital^  scarcely  a 
Spaniard  was  to  be  seen  during  the  march  of  the  French. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  were  estab- 
lished at  San  Augustine,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  eight  days  occupied  in  preparing 
for  its  defence.  There  were  eight  thousand  regular  troops  in  the 
place,  and  nearly  forty  thousand  peasants  from  the  surrounding 
coimtry,  who  had  caught  up  the  gallant  war-cry  of  Palafox,  and 
threatened  the  invaders  with  ''war  to  the  knife."  The  government 
of  the  city  was  vested  in  a  supreme  Junta,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
placed  Generals  Morla;  Castellas,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish 
regulars;  and  Yriarte,  a  nobleman,  whose  patriotic  professions  had 
captivated  all  classes.  The  population  of  Madrid  was  in  a  state  of 
dreadful  commotion.  The  capture  of  the  defile  of  Somo-Sierra  had 
stricken  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart,  yet  none  ventured  to  speak  of 
surrender.  It  was  a  feeling  of  despair  which  possessed  them,  and 
which  vented  itself  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  Every  person 
charged  with  favouring  the  cause  of  France  was  assassinated  by  his 
countrymen ;  bands  of  men,  armed  and  accoutred  like  brigands, 
patrolled  the  streets,  night  and  day,  to  detect  and  execute  vengeance 
upon  the  suspected.  The  bells  of  the  churches  and  convents  tolled 
incessantly ;  the  citizens  shut  up  their  shops  and  houses,  and  assisted 
in  impaving  the  streets  and  raising  barricades;   the  houses  on  the 


skirts  of  the  city  were  secured  and  looped-holed  for  musketry;  and 
the  whole  population,  toiling  day  and  night,  seemed  to  evince  a 
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detenninatiozi  that  Napoleon  should  find  in  Madrid  a  second  Zara- 


At  noon^  on  the  2nd  of  December^  the  capital  was  summoned  to 
surrender ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Castellas^  the  officer  who  brought 
the  message  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  French  artillery  and  infantry  arrived,  the  city  was 
on  one  side  invested.  "  The  night,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  was  clear 
and  bright ;  the  French  camp  was  silent  and  watchful ;  but  the  noise 
of  tumult  was  heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  dty,  as  if  some  mighty 
beast  was  struggling  and  howling  in  tlie  toils."  At  midnight,  the  city 
was  again  summoned ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  batteries  began  to 
open.  On  the  3rd,  the  Buen  Retiro,  a  palace  which  had  been  fortified 
as  a  kind  of  citadel,  and  tlie  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  were 
stormed,  and  the  city  a  third  time  summoned  by  the  besiegers,  when 
Morla,  the  governor,  accompanied  by  Yriarte,  came  out  to  request  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  to  testify  their  penitence  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  tihe  insurrection.  Napoleon  received  them  angrily; 
charged  them  with  bad  faith  in  not  observing  the  treaty  of  Baylen, 
suffering  Frenchmen  to  be  assassinated,  and  seizing  the  French  squa- 
dron at  Cadiz.  He  permitted  Morla,  however,  to  return  to  the  city,  to 
urge  on  his  countrymen  the  futility  of  resistance,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  fEivoiurable  terms  which  the  Emperor  was  still  willing 
to  grant,  on  condition  of  immediate  capitulation.  The  peasantry  and 
common  people  continued  to  fire  on  the  outposts  of  the  assailing  army 
during  the  night;  but  the  civil  authorities  being  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  defence  should  be  abandoned,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  at  eight  o'clock^  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  were  speedily  disarmed. 
Castellas,  who,  throughout,  had  opposed  the  surrender,  when  he  found 
that  step  decided  upon,  contrived  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  sucteen 
cannon^  and  to  retreat  in  safety.  An  irregular  defence  of  one  or 
two  posts  in  Madrid,  was  kept  up  for  some  time  after  the  public 
announcement  of  the  capitulation;  and  when,  at  length,  the  peasantry 
saw  that  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  they  broke  their  muskets,  spiked 
their  cannon;  and  rushed  through  the  streets,  frantic  with  rage  and 
despair.  At  the  point  where  the  firing  continued  longest,  it  was  found 
that  the  commander  had  been  St.  Simon,  a  French  royalist  emigrant; 
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who  was  accordingly  ordered  for  trial  by  a  military  commission^  but, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  daughter,  the  Emperor  spared  his  life. 

A  few  hours  after  the  entrance  of  his  army,  Napoleon  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  people: — ^'^  You  have  been 
misled  by  perfidious  men  who  have  engaged  you  in  an  useless  struggle. 
For  several  months  you  have  experienced  all  the  miseries  of  subjection 
to  popular  faction.  The  defeat  of  your  armies  has  been  little  more 
than  the  affair  of  a  few  marches.  I  have  now  entered  Madrid,  and 
the  rights  of  war  would  justify  me  in  making  a  great  example,  and 
washing  out  in  blood  the  injuries  inflicted  on  me  and  my  nation:  but 
I  am  still  disposed  to  clemency.  In  my  proclamation  of  the  2nd  of 
June,  I  told  you  that  I  desired  to  be  the  regenerator  of  Spain.  To 
the  rights  which  were  ceded  to  me  by  your  princes  of  the  last  dynasty, 
you  have  compelled  me  to  add  the  right  of  conquest.  That,  however, 
has  not  changed  my  inclination  to  serve  you.  I  still  wish  to  second 
what  is  generous  in  your  efforts,  and  to  bring  you  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  your  true  interests. 

"Spaniards!  Your  destiny  is  in  my  hands.  Reject  the  poisons 
which  the  English  continue  to  spread  among  you.  All  who  are 
opposed  to  your  greatness  and  prosperity  I  will  destroy,  and  I  will 
break  the  fetters  which  weigh  you  down.  I  have  already  conferred 
on  you  a  liberal  constitution;  have  exchanged  in  your  behalf  an 
absolute  for  a  limited  monarchy.  It  depends  on  yourselves  whether 
that  constitution  shall  be  abided  by.  Should  all  my  exertions  prove 
fiitile,  and  you  refuse  to  respond  to  my  confidence,  it  will  only  remain 
for  me  to  treat  you  as  a  conquered  people,  and  to  place  my  brother 
on  another  throne.  I  will,  in  that  case,  set  the  crown  of  Spain  on 
my  own  head ;  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  know  how  to  make  it 
respected  by  all  classes,  for  God  has  given  me  both  the  wiU  and  the 
power  necessary  to  surmount  all  obstacles.*' 

Such  addresses,  however  insensible  the  Spaniards  might  have 
appeared  to  their  import  at  the  time  they  were  published,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  great  effects.  They  created  new  and  strange  ideas, 
which,  working  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  induced  them  to  enquire 
seriously  alter  the  practical  significance  of  fireedom  and  good  govern- 
ment, and  thus  by  disturbing  the  reign  of  prejudice,  prepared  them 
for  mighty  changes.    The  natives  of  the  Peninsula  were  satisfied  for 
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the  time  with  their  ancient  institutions^  because  they  were  ignorant  ■ 
that  better  existed;  but  in  the  repeated  mention  of  constitutional 
and  popular  rights^  and  of  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  national 
administration^  there  was  ample  food  for  reflection.  It  was  a  beginning 
of  knowledge  and  of  self-importance^  and  these,  becoming  common  in 
a  country,  seldom  fail  to  procure  for  it,  in  the  end,  the  recognition 
and  establishment  of  right.  Thus  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain, 
though  without  doubt  unjustifiable  in  itself,  by  creating  a  more  general 
intercourse  with  England  and  France — the  most  civilized  nations  in 
the  world — and  diffusing  the  political  enlightenment  of  those  countries, 
was  a  source  of  lasting  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Emperor,  having  secured  the  peaceable  possession  of  Madrid^ 
seen  the  shops  and  theatres  reopened,  and  enjoined  the  observance 
of  strict  discipline  upon  his  soldiers,  fixed  his  residence  at  a  country- 
house  about  four  miles  firom  the  capital  called  Chamartin,  where  he 
received  the  corregidor  and  municipality  of  the  city,  who  came  to 
solicit  that  King  Joseph  should  resume  the  crown  and  government. 
The  haughty  spirit  by  which  Spain  had  been  previously  actuated, 
seemed  to  quail  at  the  presence  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  reply 
of  the  vanquisher  to  this  courtly  deputation,  was  afterwards  embodied 
in  an  Imperial  edict.  It  ran  as  follows : — "  I  regret  the  evils  which 
Madrid  has  endured ;  and  in  order  to  save  it  and  the  country  from 
still  greater  evils,  and  to  relieve  all  classes  from  the  pain  of  suspense, 
I  have  already  adopted  measures  for  tranquillizing  the  people.  I  have 
preserved  the  religious  orders  by  limiting  the  number  of  monies. 
There  is  no  man  of  sense  who  does  not  consider  that  they  were  too 
numerous.  With  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  convents,  I  have 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  curates,  who  form  the  most  industrious 
and  useful  portion  of  the  clergy.  I  have  abolished  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  Europe  and  the  age  have  denounced.  Priests 
ought  to  direct  the  conscience,  but  not  to  exercise  any  external  and 
corporeal  jurisdiction  over  the  people. 

"  I  have  suppressed  the  rights  usurped  by  the  seigneurs  [territorial 
lords],  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war.  I  have  suppressed  all  feudal 
rights ;  and  every  person  may  henceforth  establish  inns,  ovens,  mills, 
nets  and  fisheries,  and  give  free  scope  to  his  industry.  The  selfish- 
ness, the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  small  number  of  men,  are  more 
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injurious  to  your  agriculture  tlian  the  heats  of  the  dog-star.  As 
there  is  but  one  God,  so  in  one  State  there  ought  to  be  only  one 
measure  of  justice.  All  partial  jurisdictions  have  been  usurped,  and 
are  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  nation.  I  have  destroyed  them. . . 
There  is  no  obstacle  capable  of  long  retarding  the  execution  of  my 
will.  The  Bourbons  have  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe.  The  present 
generation  may  entertain  various  opinions  of  my  proceedings,  accord- 
ing to  the  passions  by  which  they  have  been  agitated;  but  your 
posterity  will  bless  me  as  your  regenerator ;  they  will  place  among 
the  memorable  days  of  their  history  those  in  which  I  have  been 
among  you,  and  from  thence  wiU  be  dated  the  prosperity  of  Spain." 
Napoleon  was  nowhere  more  feared  and  hated  than  in  Spain;  yet^ 
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althougli  the  generation  to  whicli  he  addressed  himself^  has  not  passed 
away;  the  Spaniards  have  already  acknowledged^  that  the  share  of 
liberty  they  at  present  enjoy,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future,  are  but 
results  of  the  Imperial  invasion. 

During  his  residence  at  Chamartin,  Napoleon  read  in  the  Moniteur 
an  answer  of  the  Empress  to  a  congratulatory  address  from,  the  Legis- 
lative body,  in  which  Josephine  had  placed  that  body  at  the  head  of 
the  political  hierarchy,  saying,  that  "  it  represented  the  nation.*'  So 
jealons  was  the  Emperor  of  the  influence  of  the  press,  and  so  cautions 
to  aUow  no  authorized  expressions  to  get  abroad,  that  might  by  con- 
struction be  turned  against  his  arrogation  of  power,  that  he  conceived 
it  necessary  immediately  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  objectionable 
phrase  by  a  correction  from  his  own  pen.  In  his  note  published  by 
the  official  paper,  it  was  stated  that  '^  the  chief  representative  of  the 
nation  is  the  Emperor.**  Upon  this  M.  I'Ard^che  remarks,  "  Many 
have  exclaimed  against  this  pretension,  yet  it  was  supported  by  the 
fects  of  the  case,  and  was  conformable  to  legal  order.  The  people, 
who  by  their  acclamations  had  at  first  raised  Napoleon  to  the  throne, 
and  afterwards  by  their  deliberate  suffrages  confirmed  his  elevation, 
looked  rather  to  fibid  a  representative  in  hiin  than  in  an  assembly 
to  which  they  were  strangers.  And  besides,  was  the  Legislative  body 
able  to  govern  France,  and  to  face  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
tmder  which  the  coxmtry  had  to  contend  with  all  Europe,  like 
Napoleon?  Doubtless  not:  well  was  it,  therefore,  that  the  present 
and  future  destinies  of  the  nation,  of  which  the  Emperor  was  the  true 
representative,  were  placed  in  his  powerful  hands,  instead  of  being 
vested  in  those  of  an  useless  assembly,  which  was  itself  but  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Imperial  will,  and  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing 
what  the  vigorous  arm  and  great  genius  of  the  Dictator  realized." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Napoleon  reviewed  on  the  Prado,  at 
Madrid,  the  troops  commanded  by  Marshal  Le  Febvre ;  on  the  10th, 
the  contingents  of  the  Khenish  Confederation;  and  on  the  11th,  the 
cavalry,  among  which  he  especially  distinguished  the  Polish  Lancers, 
who  had  conducted  themselves  with  such  bravery  at  the  pass  of 
Somo-Sierra.  At  the  same  time  he  conferred  on  the  colonel  of  that 
regiment  the  cross  of  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  These 
reviews  were  preparatory  to  new  operations  for  the  complete  subju- 
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gation  of  the  Peninsula.  His  marshals  and  generals  were  despatched 
into  the  yarions  Spanish  provinces^  which  still  maintained  a  desultory 
warfare  against  the  French;  and  Napoleon  himself  prepared  to  foUow 
and  support  Soult  in  his  march  upon  Lisbon. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  taken  the  command  of  the  British  army  in 
POTtugal  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero;  but,  without  ade- 
quate supplies  and  proper  instructions  from  his  government,  unable 
to  obtain  satisfactory  intelligence  firom  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and 
being  feebly  supported  by  the  factious  and  incompetent  Portuguese 
chiefs,  he  was  compelled  to  remain  near  the  coast  till  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  his  army,  numbering  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  was  put  in  motion  to  march  upon  Madrid.  A  separate  British 
corps,  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  arrived,  about  the  same  time,  at 
Corufia,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  received  orders  to  march  through 
Galicia,  and  effect  a  jimction  with  the  main  army  at  Salamanca,  or 
ValladoUd.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  to  have  co-operated  with  the 
English,  were  too  much  occupied  with  personal  quarrels  and  intrigues, 
and  too  intent  upon  selfish  gain,  to  afford  what  faciUties  they  might 
to  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  for  their  liberation;  and  even  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  British  advanced  into  their  territory,  seem  to  have 
conceived  a  sullen  jealousy  of  their  intentions,  and  repugnance^  to 
their  interference.  Moore  had  nothing,  therefore,  to  depend  on  but 
his  own  talents,  and  the  bravery  and  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers.     At 
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length,  having  adyanced  a  few  marches  beyond  Salamanca,  and  being 
joined  by  Baird,  he  obtained  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Blake, 
Castafios,  and  Palafox,  and  the  capture  of  Madrid;  that  Sonlt,  with 
an  oyerwhelming  army,  was  in  his  front,  and  that  Napoleon  in  person 
was  advancing  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  cut  off  his  communications 
with  Portugal,  and  intercept  his  return.  In  this  difficult  situation, 
nothing  remained  for  the  British  army  but  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
the  coast  The  retri^^rade  march  accordingly  conmienced  on  the 
26th  of  December,  towards  the  north-west  of  Spain.  The  route  lay 
through  the  mountainous  province  of  Galicia,  a  tract  of  coimtry  but 
little  known  to  the  best  informed  among  the  officers,  where  there  was 
scarcely  any  trace  of  roads,  and  it  was  impossible  to  procure  pro- 
visions. The  marches  were  long  and  hurried,  the  weather  was  dark 
and  tempestuous,  the  ground  covered  with  half-melted  snow,  and  the 
fords  impassable.  The  soldiers,  from  extreme  privation  and  despair, 
became  insubordinate,  straggled  from  their  ranks  to  plunder  and 
maltreat  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  charged  with  cowardice  and 
treachery;  and  who  retaliated  with  the  ferocity  common  to  their 
character.  An  unusual  number  of  women  and  children  had  accom* 
panied  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  their  sufferings  augmented 
the  horrors  of  the  tumultuous  flight.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
perished  by  the  way;  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  the  baggage,  and  even  the  treasure  chests,  were  aban- 
doned to  the  French,  who  were  pursuing  close  in  the  rear.  The 
soldiers  seized  every  opportunity  to  procure  intoxicating  liquors;  and, 
under  the  excitement  of  these  stimulants,  committed  the  most  dis- 
gracefrd  outrages,  which,  notwithstanding  constant  threats  of  punish- 
ment, were  daily  repeated. 

Twice  or  thrice,  when  favourable  positions  offered,  Moore  halted, 
and  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  battle.  On  these  occasions,  the  British 
soldiery  vindicated  their  character  for  generous  heroism.  At  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  their  courage  and  discipline  returned;  they 
fell  into  their  ranks,  the  stragglers  hastened  up,  and  every  counte- 
nance was  reanimated  at  the  prospect  of  a  contest.  Soult,  however, 
knowing  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  opponents,  carefully 
avbided  a  doubtful  conflict ;  and  the  English  continued  their  disastrous 
retreat  to  Coruna,  where  the  transports,  appointed  to  receive  them. 


CORUNA. 

rode  at  anchor.  The  length  of  the  retreat  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fiftjr  miles ;  and^  on  arriving  at  his  destination^  Moore 
had  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men  remaining. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  while  preparations  were  making 
for  embarkation,  Soult  appeared  on  the  heights  above  Corufia,  and 
rendered  a  battle  or  a  convention  necessary  to  the  escape  of  the 
British.  Moore  chose  the  braver  alternative.  The  French  attacked 
in  heavy  columns  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  have  the  advantage;  but  through  the  gallantry  of  the 
men  and  officers,  the  tide  was  soon  turned  in  favour  of  the  British. 
The  foe  was  repulsed  at  all  points;  and  the  embarkation,  after  the 
soldiers  had  destroyed  their  ammunition  and  g^s,  and  shot  their 
horses,  was  effected  without  fiirther  molestation.     The  gallant  com- 
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mander  of  the  victorioius  army,  however,  fell  on  the  field  of  his 
triumph.  "  While  earnestly  watching  the  result  of  the  fight  near 
the  village  of  Elvina,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  Sir  John  was  struck 
on  the  left  breast  by  a  cannon  ball ;  the  shock  threw  him  firom  his 
horse  with  violence ;  he  rose  again  in  a  sitting  posture — ^his  counte- 
nance unchanged,  and  his  steadfast  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  regiments 
engaged  in  his  front.  No  sigh  betrayed  a  sensation  of  pain;  but  in  a 
few  moments,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops  were  gaining 
ground,  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  to  the  rear.  .  .  .  Several  times  he  caused  his  attendants  to  stop 
and  turn  him  round,  that  he  might  behold  the  field  of  battle;  and 
when  the  firing  indicated  the  advance  of  the  British,  he  discovered 
his  satisfaction,  and  permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed.  At  intervals 
he  asked  if  the  enemy  were  beaten;  and  at  length  being  told  they 
were,  observed, '  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  we  have 
beaten  the  French.'  .  • .  The  battle  was  scarcely  ended,  when  his 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  was  interred  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  of  Corufia.  The  guns  of  the 
enemy  paid  his  funeral  honours ;  and  Soult,  with  a  noble  feeling  of 
respect  for  his  valour,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory.'* 

Napoleon  had  come  up  with  the  army  engaged  in  pursuing  Moore 
at  Benevente,  on  the  29th  of  December;  but,  perceiving  that  the 
English  were  in  full  retreat,  he  halted  at  Astorga,  where  leaving  Ney 
with  eighteen  thousand  men  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  assigning  to  Soult  the  continued  pursuit  of 
the  British,  he  returned  towards  Madrid.  In  the  course  of  this 
expedition,  the  Emperor  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  hours  at 
TordesiUas,  in  the  outer  buildings  of  the  convent  of  St.  Claire,  in 
which  died  Jane  the  Foolish,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  convent  had  been  anciently  a  Moorish  palace,  and  still  con- 
tained an  excellent  bath,  two  splendid  saloons,  and  excellent  con- 
servatories. The  Emperor  inspected  the  buildings  with  more  than 
ordinary  curiosity,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  venerable 
abbess,  a  lady  seventy-five  years  of  age,  with  whom  he  for  some  time 
conversed,  and  to  whom,  at  his  departure,  he  granted  several  favours, 
and  a  promise  of  protection  for  the  benevolent  sisterhood  over  which 
she  presided. 
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Meanwhile,  the  French  armies  were  everywhere  successfiiL  The 
immense  number  of  soldiers,  indeed,  distributed  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  could  scarcely  fail,  wherever  they  appeared,  to  suppress 
all  opposition.  In  the  towns  and  cities  the  Juntas  were  dissolved; 
and  those  who  had  exhibited  the  greatest  violence  against  the 
sovereignty  of  King  Joseph,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  British  ships,  or 
to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America.  The  French,  however, 
proceeded  less  violently  than  had  been  generally  antidpated.     An 
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amnesty  was  granted  to  all  offenders,  with  but  ten  exceptions,  on 
condition  that  the  insurgents  should  immediately  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  King.  This  was  certainly 
lenient,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Spaniards  had,  in  the  first 
outbreak  of  popular  fury,  massacred  the  French,  notwithstanding 
that  large  numbers  of  their  yictims  were  wholly  unconcerned  in  the 
invasion  of  the  country,  and  in  mauy  instances  had  resided  there  long 
before  the  hostile  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier. 

At  Yalladolid,  where  he  was  compelled,  by  the  bad  weather,  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  days,  the  Emperor  received  intelligence  that 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Madrid.  The 
Austrian  Goverment,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  had  increased 
its  regular  forces,  and  organized  an  extensive  militia,  or  Landwehr. 
Napoleon,  in  anticipation  of  ulterior  events,  had  sought  the  interview 
with  Alexander  at  Erfurth,  in  order  p];incipally  to  keep  the  latter 
disengaged  from  any  new  coalition  that  might  be  formed  in  the 
north  under  the  auspices  of  England.  There  had  been  some  reason 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  Bussia;  she  having  been  constrained  to 
accept  peace  from  France,  and  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  the 
Continental  system,  which,  though  but  little  attended  to  in  practice, 
occasioned  considerable  embarrassment  to  her  commerce,  and  was 
highly  detrimental  to  the  Russian  revenue.  The  meeting  at  Erfurth, 
however,  had  the  good  effect  of  making  the  designs  of  the  Czar  as 
greatly  suspected  by  England  and  Austria  as  by  Napoleon.  Alex- 
ander was,  therefore,  not  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues 
then  in  progress.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he  could,  had  he 
been  inclined,  have  entered  into  any  new  engagements  at  the  period ; 
his  resources  being  not  more  than  adequate  to  maintain  his  still 
subsisting  war  with  Turkey,  and  one  which  he  had  recently  provoked 
with  Sweden,  by  the  seizure  of  Finland. 

Austria,  with  her  customary  want  of  prudence  and  of  accurate 
calculation,  finding  that  she  was  able  to  muster  an  army  of  not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  men,  conceived  herself  strong  enough  once 
more  to  grapple  with  her  conqueror ;  and,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
assume  a  haughty  tone,  first  towards  the  Princes  of  the  Ehenish 
Confederation  in  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and,  afterwards,  to  the 
French  envoys.     "She  thought,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "that  an 
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opportimity  had  occurred  of  fordng  from  Napoleon  in  his  hour  of 
weakness  what  she  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  him  in  his 
hour  of  strengths"  The  temptation  presented  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  Austerlitz  from  the  German  territories,  the  absence  of 
Napoleon  in  Spain  and  the  opposition  he  had  there  encountered,  was 
not  to  be  resisted  by  the  politicians  of  Vienna,  who  overrated  their 
own  strength,  and  probably  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  reverses 
which  the  French  had  sustained  iu  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and,  more* 
over,  they  reckoned  upon  larger  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
from  Great  Britain,  than  the  result  appears  to  have  warranted.  The 
Emperor  was  anxious,  however,  to  provoke  a  declaration  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  be  the  first  to  break  faith.  He 
had  no  hesitation  as  to  being  the  actual  aggressor,  but  merely  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  it  appear  otherwise  to  the  world.  One 
other  consideration  seems  to  have  had  great  weight  with  Austria. 
The  French  Emperor  would  not  be  likely  to  quit  Spain  in  person 
till  his  conquest  was  secured,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but  England, 
having  chosen  that  field  for  her  exertions,  would  for  some  time  to  come 
give  him  fiill  occupation.  Napoleon,  however,  like  his  favourite  poet 
Ossian,  loved  scenes  of  strife  and  danger,  and  when  the  tempest  raved 
wildest  around  him,  his  energies  and  resources  were  best  brought  into 
action.  The  French  had  carefully  abstained  from  seeking  a  breach  with 
Austria,  for  Napoleon  wished  to  see  the  Peninsula  wholly  freed  from 
the  English,  and  the  people  at  peace  under  their  new  King,  before  he 
embarked  in  any  fresh  imdertakiiig ;  but  they  could  have  known  little 
of  his  character,  who  deemed  him  capable  of  listening  to  the  blast  of 
the  war-trumpet  without  heeding  its  summons.  He  no  sooner  heard 
that  the  Landwehr  was  called  out,  that  French  despatches  had  been 
seized  and  opened  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  appeals  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Germans  issued  from  Vienna,  than  he  conmienced 
his  preparations  for  war. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor  suppressed  a  c6nvent  of  Domini- 
cans, at  Valladolid,  where  a  French  soldier  had  been  assassinated,  and 
his  body  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  building.  The  monks,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  were  called  into  the  Imperial  presence,  and  bitterly 
reproached  for  the  base  murder  they  had  committed.  In  a  moment 
of  excitement.  Napoleon  walked  into  the  midst  of  the  "  pious  fathers** 
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alone^  when  several  of  them  kneeled  to  him,  and  kissed  his  feet  in 
humiliation.  **  Had  there  been  one  true  monk  among  the  group," 
says  Hazlitt,  "  the  scene  might  have  ended  differently." 

It  was  at  Valladolid,  also,  that  Napoleon  met  the  Abb^  de  Pradt, 
who  had  just  quitted  Madrid.  The  Emperor  spoke  to  him  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  determined  opposition  offered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  establishment  of  a  government  infinitely  more  liberal, 
and  better  adapted  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Peninsida,  than 
that  for  which  the  inhabitants  contended.  The  disaffection  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  astonished  him.     The  Abb6  solved  the  problem 
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by  a  reference  to  the  farce,  in  which  the  wife  of  Sganarelle  quarrels 
with  a  stranger  for  attempting  to  hinder  her  husband  from  beating 
her.  Napoleon  laughed,  and  said,  "  Well,  I  did  not  know  what  Spain 
was.  It  is  a  finer  country  than  I  thought  it  I  have  made  Joseph 
a  more  valuable  present  than  I  had  dreamed  oV*  Before  quitting 
the  city,  the  Emperor  conferred  several  favours  upon  a  Benedictine 
brotherhood ;  which,  during  the  height  of  the  insurrection,  had  con- 
cealed and  facilitated  the  escape  of  several  wounded  French  soldiers, 
when  sought  out  for  slaughter  by  the  insurgents.  The  residents  of 
this  monastery  chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  spiritual  exercises  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  to  which  humanizing  avocations,  probably, 
may  be  ascribed  the  absence  of  the  sanguinary  spirit  by  which  most 
of  their  countrymen  were  actuated. 

The  last  public  act  of  Napoleon,  in  Spain,  was  to  declare  his  brother, 
Joseph,  Generalissimo  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula;  and 
having  done  this,  he  set  off  on  horseback  towards  Paris  with  such 
extraordinary  haste,  that  he  is  said  to  have  performed  the  journey  to 
Burgos,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  English  miles,  in  five  hours  and  a 
half.  This  almost  incredible  rapidity  and  the  change  of  route  from 
Madrid  to  Bayonne,  begat  many  surmises  as  to  the  cause  ;  but  it  was 
not  long  ere  the  true  reason  transpired.  He  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1809. 
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T  the  time  of  the  meeting  between  the 
^-%r  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Erfurt,  Francis  had 
u\-  written  to  Napoleon,  to  assure  him  of  the 
'M  good  disposition  of  Austria.  "  I  joyfully 
^V.  embrace  the  opportunity,**  said  the  writer, 
^^^V}  "  o^  yo^^  Imperial  Majesty's  approach  to 
j^  my  frontier,  to  renew  the  expression  of 
that  amity  and  high  esteem  which  I  have 
pledged  to  you;  and  I  send  my  Lieutenant-general,  Baron  de  Vincent, 
to  convey  to  you.  Sir,  my  brother,  the  assurance  of  these  unalterable 
sentiments.  If  false  interpretations,  circulated  regarding  the  interior 
organic  institutions  of  my  monarchy,  have,  for  a  moment,  induced 
doubts  respecting  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  the  explanations  of 
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Count  Mettemich  to  your  Majesty's  minister  will  have  entirely 
removed  them.  .  .  Deign  to  accept  my  assurance  of  unalterable 
attachment  and  consideration."  In  civilized  states^  it  has  been  wisely 
ordered^  that  the  Monarch  should  descend  as  seldom  as  possible  to 
the  business  of  diplomacy,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  suspected 
capable  of  practising  the  same  duplicity  as  a  mere  minister,  who  has 
a  less  sacred  character  to  maintain.  The  repeated  instances  of  gra- 
tuitous regal  perfidy  exhibited  towards  Napoleon,  might  mislead  us  to 
suppose  that  Sovereigns  conceived  treachery  to  be  among  their  special 
prerogatives,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  sophists  of 
the  day  had  decided,  that  no  offence  against  virtue  or  honesty  was 
committed  by  any  breach  of  faith  or  want  of  candour  towards 
"  the  common  enemy  of  Europe."  Justice  was  outraged  only  when 
Napoleon  disregarded  it;  Truth  had  a  two-fold  significance,  as 
applied  for  or  against  him ;  the  most  solemn  treaties  were  esteemed 
but  as  waste  parchment,  when  they  contained  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  "Corsican  Soldier  of  Fortune."  The  whole  code  of  morality 
seems  to  have  been  resolved  into  legitimacy  and  its  opposite. 

The  French  Emperor,  although  he  coidd  not  fail  to  see  and  feel  the 
operation  of  this  new  doctrine,  seldom  took  advantage  of  his  know- 
ledge to  demand  from  his  enemies  better  pledges  than  their  word. 
Thus  he  had  dealt  with  Austria  and  Russia;  and  thus  even,  as  far  as 
his  personal  interest  was  concerned,  with  Prussia;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  being  now  perfectly  aware  of  the  intrigues  on  foot  against 
his  authority,  and  his  own  conviction,  and  that  of  the  French  people 
generally,  that  the  terms  granted  after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  had 
been  too  favourable  to  the  enemy,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  be 
first  in  breaking  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  voluntarily 
entered.  In  order,  however,  that  Francis  might  not  imagine  that  he 
was  the  dupe  of  the  shallow  artifices  resorted  to  by  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  to  disguise  its  preparations,  he  replied  to  the  Emperor's 
letter,  in  a  tone  somewhat  more  expostulatory  than  the  communication 
itself  might  have  seemed  to  require.  ^'  I  thank  your  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty,"  he  said,  '*  for  the  letter  you  have  been  pleased  to 
write.  I  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  your  Majesty's  honourable 
intentions ;  but,  for  a  moment,  I  was  not  without  fear  of  beholding 
hostilities  renewed  between  us.     There  is  at  Vienna  a  faction  which 
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affects  apprehension,  in  order  to  precipitate  your  Cabinet  into  violent 
measuresy  which  will  be  the  cause  of  misfortunes  greater  than  any 
that  have  preceded.  As  master,  I  was  in  a  condition  to  have  dis- 
membered your  Majesty's  monarchy ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  left  it  less 
powerful.  I  desired  not  this.  What  your  empire  is,  it  is  through 
my  forbearance ;  a  proof  that  I  have  no  further  designs  against  your 
territories.  I  am  ever  ready  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  your 
empire,  and  to  undertake  nothing  adverse  to  the  great  interests  of 
your  realm.  Your  Majesty,  however,  must  not  again  bring  under 
discussion  what  has  been  settled  by  a  war  of  fifteen  years'  duration. 
Everything  tending  to  interrupt  tranquillity  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Your  last  levy  might  have  provoked  hostilities,  had  I  apprehended, 
in  these  preparations,  a  combination  with  Russia.  .  .  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  when  we  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  that  our  affairs 
were  settled  for  ever ;  and  that  I  might  bend  my  whole  attention  to 
the  maritime  war,  without  being  opposed  or  distracted.  Let  your 
Majesty  distrust  those  who,  by  constantly  speaking  of  the  dangers  of 
your  monarchy,  disturb  your  own  peace  and  that  of  your  family  and 
people.  They  alone  are  to  be  feared — they  alone  evoke  the  dangers 
they  pretend  to  dread. 

"By  an  upright,  frank,  and  candid  bearing,  your  Majesty  will 
secure  to  your  subjects  and  yourself,  that  happiness  of  which,  after 
so  many  troubles,  there  must  be  much  need ;  and  be  assured  of  having 
in  me  a  man  decided  never  to  undertake  anything  against  your 
interests.  Let  your  conduct  shew  confidence,  and  it  will  be  returned. 
The  best  policy  in  these  days  is  sincerity  and  truth.  Let  me  beseech 
you  to  explain  any  causes  of  uneasiness  as  they  occur.  I  will 
instantly  dissipate  them.  Let  your  Majesty  permit  me  one  word 
more : — ^You  should  be  guided  by  your  own  judgment — ^your  own 
feelings ;  they  are  much  better  than  those  of  your  advisers.  I  entreat 
you  to  construe  my  letter  in  good  part,  and  to  discover  nothing  therein 
which  is  not  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  of  your 
Majesty." 

Napoleon's  unlocked  for  return  to  Paris  disconcerted  the  projects 
of  the  Austrians  by  compelling  a  premature  declaration.  Mettemich, 
for  some  time,  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject,  by  explaining  that 
the  preparations  of  his  government  were  merely  defensive,  and  that 
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the  insxilts  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation^ 
and  to  French  subjects  in  Austria,  were  unauthorized  by  the  Court. 
He  promised  that  these  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  the 
offenders  punished ;  but  after  three  months  wasted  in  fruidess  nego- 
ciation,  during  which  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  been  placed 
once  more  at  the  head  of  his  brother's  forces,  had  organized  and 
disposed  his  troops,  the  French  Minister,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
communicated  to  the  Senate  the  apprehensions  existing  of  an  almost 
immediate  war  with  Austria.  The  Legislature  without  hesitation 
voted  a  new  conscription  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  presented  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  approving  Us  exertions  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  his  precautions  against  being  surprised  by  hostilities 
originating  in  the  machinations  of  insidious  foes. 

In  the  meantime,  Austria  had  actually  commenced  the  war ;  not, 
however,  by  a  bold  manifesto  against  France,  but  against  the  Princes 
of  the  Bhemsh  Confederation.  The  announcement  was  contained  in 
a  note  addressed  by  Prince  Charles  to  the  General-in-chief  of  the 
French  troops  in  Bavaria,  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  couched  in  the 
following  terms: — ** According  to  a  declaration  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  advertise  the  French 
General-in-chief,  that  I  have  orders  to  advance  into  Bavaria  with  the 
troops  under  my  command,  and  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who  shall  offer 
resistance." 

A  copy  of  this  note  was  instantly  forwarded  by  courier  to  Strasburg, 
and  thence  by  telegraph  to  Paris.  Napoleon  received  the  intelligence 
on  the  12th  of  April  at  St.  Cloud;  and  two  hours  afterwards  set  out, 
without  guards  or  equipage,  and  almost  without  attendants,  for  the 
scene  of  operations.  The  Empress  Josephine  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Strasburg.  On  the  16th,  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  were 
at  Dillengen,  where  he  met  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  whoitf  he  pro- 
mised the  restoration  of  Munich,  whence  he  had  just  been  driven  by 
the  Archduke,  within  fift;een  days.  On  the  17th,  Napoleon  advanced 
to  Donawert,  where  he  published  the  following  brief  but  energetic 
address  to  the  army: — ^^  Soldiers !  The  territory  of  the  Confederation 
has  been  violated.  The  Austrian  General  commanded  us  to  flee 
the  very  aspect  of  his  arms,  and  to  abandon  our  Allies.  I  am  here 
with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
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**  Soldiers !  I  was  surroimded  by  you,  when  the  Austrian  Sovereign 
came  to  my  bivouac  in  Moravia.  You  then  heard  him  implore  my 
clemency,  and  swear  to  me  the  friendship  of  a  brother.  Vanquishers 
in  three  wars,  to  our  generosity  Austria  owes  everything.  Thrice 
is  she  perjured !  Our  past  success  aflfords  a  pledge  of  the  victory 
that  now  awaits  us.  Forward,  then,  and  at  our  presence  let  our 
enemies  acknowledge  their  conquerors!" 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation  is  said  to  have  been  immense. 
Several  of  the  Princes  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North 
of  Germany  were  preparing  to  rise  against  the  French,  and  to  join 
in  liberating  their  country.  The  celerity  of  the  Emperor's  motions, 
however,  made  him  seem  almost  ubiquitous,  while  his  determination 
and  the  amaziag  extent  of  his  resources  struck  terror  to  all  whose 
calculations  had  been  based  upon  ordinary  proceedings.  The  dull 
and  superstitious  Germans,  who  had  not  yet  compromised  themselves, 
were  awed  into  submission;  and  those  who  were  actually  in  arms 
felt  sore  misgivings  as  to  the  event.  It  has  been  asserted,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  Archduke  Charles  himself  was  not  wholly 
free  from  the  phantasy,  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  Napoleon  till  his 
destiny  should  be  accomplished.  The  rapidity  of  the  French,  indeed, 
might  well  have  alarmed  their  opponents.  At  no  previous  time  had 
Napoleon  made  such  exertions.  Troops,  gathered  from  the  very 
extremities  of  the  empire,  were  brought  up  as  by  magic.  The 
German  contingent  came  forth  freely.  The  recruits  of  the  con- 
scription were  raised,  equipped,  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  action 
with  such  despatch,  and  in  such  good  order  and  discipline,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  become  veterans  at  once.  The  foe  was  half  paralyzed 
ere  a  blow  was  struck. 

The  Austrian  force  had  been  divided  into  nine  corps  dCarmiey 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  each,  besides  an  immense 
reserve,  which  brought  up  the  numbers  opposed  to  Napoleon  to 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  troops.  Of  these,  the  Archduke  John 
had  marched  two  divisions  towards  l€aly,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  a 
third  into  Galicia;  while  Charles  himself  crossed  the  Inn  with  the 
six  remaining  corps,  to  maintain  the  conflict  with  the  grand  army  of 
Napoleon.  The  French  troops  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men; 
and  those  which  the  Confederation  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
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Protector,  amounted  probably  to  fifty  thousand.  Had  Charles  known 
how  to  avail  himself  of  his  immense  advantages,  Germany,  to  the 
Blune,  might  have  been  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French  ere 
Napoleon  had  appeared  in  the  field.  As  it  was,  the  Emperor,  by  a 
scries  of  combinations  more  masterly  than  any  even  that  he  had  yet 
produced,  was  enabled  in  less  than  the  fifteen  days,  which  in  his 
promise  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  he  had  assigned  to  his  operations^ 
totally  to  def^t  the  overwhelming  masses  which  had  previously 
threatened  him. 

On  arriving  at  Donawert,  he  found  that  his  line  was  too  much 
extended  between  Augsburg  and  Ratisbonne,  and  so  enfeebled  in  the 
centre,  that,  had  the  Austrians  pushed  on,  the  consequences  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal  to  the  French  army,  by  cutting 
it  in  two,  and  intercepting  its  supplies  and  communications.  This  was 
an  error  which  Napoleon  sought  instantly  to  rectify,  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  the  Archduke's  perceiving  it  in  time  to  turn  it  to 
account.  Orders  were  despatched,  on  the  17th  of  April,  to  Massena, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  to  advance  by  a  lateral  march  from 
Augsburg  to  Pfaffenhofenj  and  to  Davoust,  who  led  thd'  left,  to 
approach  the  line  of  the  centre  by  a  similar  movement  from  Batisbonne 
to  Neustadt.  The  Emperor,  in^erson,  marched  forward  with  the 
centre,  to  occupy  the  intervening  space  between  the  other  divisions. 
These  daring  manoeuvres  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  18th; 
Davouist  had  about  eight  and  Massena  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  to 
march  to  their  respective  rendezvous.  Napoleon,  after  allowing  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  operations  of  his  marshals,  advanced  against  the 
Archduke  Louis  and  General  Hiller,  who  commanded  two  divisions 
of  Prince  Charles's  army.  The  Austrians  were  attacked  and  defeated 
in  two  engagements  on  the  same  day — those  of  Pfiaffenhofen  and 
Tann.  On  the  19th,  a  brilliant  action  took  place  at  Peissing,  when 
the  Terrible  57th,  commanded  by  the  brave  Colonel  Charridre, 
justified  its  designation,  by  attacking  and  defeating  in  succession  six 
Austrian  regiments,  which  endeavoured  to  dispute  its  march. 

On  the  20th,  Napoleon  made  a  sudden  assault  upon  Prince  Louis 
and  Hiller,  at  Abensberg.  The  enemy  stood  their  ground  for  some 
time  with  determined  bravery ;  but,  during  the  battle,  Davoust  came 
up  on  their  right-flank,  and,  abnost  at  the  same  moment,  Massena 
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appeared  in  their  rear^  carrying  death  and  panic  through  the  Austrian 
ranks.  .  The  Archduke^  and  such  of  his  troops  as  could  extricate 
themselves^  fled  in  terror  from  the  fields  leaving  the  French  in  pos- 
session of  eight  stand  of  colours,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen 
thousand  prisoners.  The  movement  on  Abensberg  was  spoken  of  by 
Napoleon,,  in  after  years,  as  the  finest  of  all  his  miUtary  conceptions. 
Whether  viewed  as  to  its  immediate  or  remoter  consequences,  it  was 
equally  important.  The  Emperor  had  not  only  out-manoeuvred  Prince 
Charles  by  concentrating  his  forces,  so  as  to  make  them  superior  on 
any  given  point. of  action  to  their  opponents;  but,  by  his  celerity,  he 
had  once  more  appalled  the  Austrians,  and  deranged  all  the  operations 
of  their  Cluef. 

On  the  21  St,  the  fugitive  troops  of  HiUer  and  Louis,  having  rallied 
upon  a  fresh  division  of  their  countrymen,  were  overt&ken  at  Land- 
shut,  and  again  routed  with  immense  loss.  In  this  battle,  General 
Mouton,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  grenadiers,  charged  across  one  of 
the  bridges  of  the  Iser,  which  the  enemy  had  set  on  fire,  and  one  end 
of  which  was  entirely  enveloped  in  flames;  and,  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  town.  Here  the 
Austrians  lost  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  thousand  prisoners,  and 
all  their  ammunition  and  baggage. 

Immediately  afl^r  this  engagement.  Napoleon  received  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  Prince  Charles,  which  induced  him  to  move 
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forward  without  delay  towards  Ratisbonne.  The  Austrian  main 
army,  numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  was  strongly 
posted  at  Eckmiihl;  but  the  skilful  combinations  of  the  Emperor 
rendered  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Archduke  unavailing.  The 
whole  French  army,  marching  by  different  routes,  was  brought  ta 
bear  upon  the  Austrians  at  the  same  moment,  thus  distracting 
their  attention  and  paralyzing  their  exertions.  Napoleon  charged, 
at  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd;  and,  after  a  fight  of 
upwards  of  five  hours,  the  Austrians  were  dislodged  firom  their 
entrenchments,  and  sustained  a  complete  defeat.  Prince  Charles,  on 
quitting  the  ground,  left  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  fifteen  colours, 
and  nearly  all  his  artillery,  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  This  battle  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  scientific  ever  fought ;  "  the  divisions 
appearing  on  the  field,  each  in  its  due  place  and  order,  as  regularly 
as  the  movements  of  the  various  pieces  in  a  game  of  chess."  At  night- 
fall, the  Austrians  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  losing  a  great  number 
of  men  by  the  way,  through  their  own  impetuosity  and  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  French.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  saved  by  the 
speed  and  strength  of  his  horse  only. 

On  the  23rd,  the  victorious  army  presented  itself  before  the  gates 
of  Batisbonne ;  and,  afl;er  a  brief  summons  to  surrender  the  place, 
commenced  the  assault.  A  breach  was  speedily  effected  in  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city;  but  the  enemy's  fire  upon  this  point 
was  so  well  sustained,  that  volunteers  could  not  be  found  to  make 
the  attack.      Marshal  Lannes  at  this  moment  seized  a  ladder,  and. 
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rushing  forward,  fixed  it  himself  against  the  walls.  "  I  will  shew 
you/'  he  exclaimed,  "  that  your  General  is  still  a  grenadier."  The 
soldiers  followed  him,  the  wall  was  scaled,  and  the  fight  renewed  in 
the  streets  of  the  city,  where  some  of  the  habitations,  by  accident  or 
design,  were  speedily  set  on  fire.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  shot 
and  flame  which  now  raged  around,  a  body  of  French  rushed  forward 
to  charge  a  colimm  of  Austrians,  that  still  retained  possession  of  the 
outlet  of  a  burning  street.  Their  progress  was  interrupted,  for  a 
moment,  by  some  waggons  belonging  to  the  German  train.  The 
French  were  about  to  remove  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
blazing  houses.  **  Let  them  alone,"  shouted  the  Austrian  com- 
mandant to  the  French  ofiicer ;  "  they  are  tumbrils  of  powder.  If 
the  flames  reach  them,  both  armies  must  perish."  The  conflict  ceased 
for  a  time,  and  the  soldiers  on  each  side  occupied  themselves  in 
removing  the  ammunition  firom  the  scene  of  danger;  and  then 
resumed  their  own  less  certain  if  not  less  speedy  work  of  destruction. 
Finally,  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  the  town,  leaving  their 
cannon,  baggage,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

Napoleon,  who  had  himself  directed  the  attack,  was  wounded  in 
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the  right  foot  by  a  musket  ball.  "  It  must  have  been  a  Tyrolese,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  who  has  struck  me  jGrom  such  a  distance.  Those  fellows 
fire  with  wonderful  precision."  The  officers  aroimd  remonstrated 
with  him,  for  exposing  his  person  so  heedlessly.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  " 
he  replied, — "  I  must  needs  see  how  matters  go  on."  At  the  report, 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  wounded,  the  alarmed  soldiers  thronged 
around  him,  to  enquire  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  injury,  which 
rendered  Napoleon  so  impatient  to  satisfy  all  of  his  safety,  that  he 
would  scarcely  suffer  his  foot  to  be  dressed,  ere  he  remounted  his 
horse  and  rode  along  the  lines,  to  restore  confidence.  Never  was  the 
customary  greeting  of  the  troops,  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  given  with 
more  animated  enthusiasm  than  on  this  occasion. 

The  original  aspect  of  the  war  was  now  entirely  changed.  The 
French,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been  haughtily  ordered  to  depart 
from  Germany,  were  everywhere  victorious;  while  Austria,  which 
had  engaged  in  the  contest  from  hatred  to  Napoleon,  and  in  the  hope 
of  conquest  in  his  absence,  was  again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
struggling  for  national  existence.  ^^  At  no  period  in  his  momentous 
career,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  did  the  genius  of  the  Emperor 
appear  more  completely  to  prostrate  all  opposition ;  at  no  time  did  the 
talents  of  a  single  individual  exercise  such  an  influence  on  the  fate 
of  the  imiverse.  The  forces  which  he  had  in  the  field  had  been  not 
only  unequal  to  those  of  the  enemy,  but  they  were,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  ill-placed  and  imperfectly  combined.  Napoleon  arrived 
alone,  found  himself  under  all  these  disadvantages,  and,  by  his  almost 
unassisted  genius,  came,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  in  complete 
triumph,  out  of  a  struggle  which  originally  bore  a  character  so 
unpromising.  It  is  no  wonder  that  others  should  have  annexed  to 
his  person  the  degree  of  superstitious  influence  claimed  for  the  chosen 
instruments  of  destiny,  whose  path  must  not  be  crossed,  and  whose 
arms  cannot  be  arrested." 

On  the  24th,  Napoleon  reviewed  his  troops,  and  distributed  honours 
and  rewards  with  a  liberal  hand  among  those  who  had  most  distin* 
guished  themselves  during  the  brief  campaign.  Bestowing  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  a  soldier  of  the  Guard,  the  Emperor 
paused  for  a  moment,  «s  if  recollecting  the  countenance  before  him, 
and  enquired  the  man's  name.     "  Your  Majesty  ought  to  know  it," 
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replied  the  yeteran,  "since,  when  you  were  in  extremity 'amid  the 
Syrian  desert,  it  was  I  who  gaye  you  water  from  my  flask.''  Napo- 
leon was  highly  gratified  at  the  recognition ;  and,  strildng  the  soldier 
fBoniliarly  on  the  cheek,  said,  "  I  make  you  a  knight,  with  an  annuity 
of  twelve  hundred  francs;  but  what  will  you  do  with  so  much 
money?" — "Drink  with  my  comrades,"  answered  the  guardsman, 
"to  the  health  of  him  who  is  so  necessary  to  us."  Davdust  was 
created  Prince  of  Eckmiihl;  and  the  other  generals  and  officers, 
according  to  their  respectiye  services,  received  additions  of  rank,  or 
gratuities  in  money  or  estates.  On  the  same  day,  the  following 
address  was  issued  to  the  troops : — ^^  Soldiers  !  You  have  justified 
my  anticipations,  and  have  supplied  the  place  of  numbers  by  your 
bravery.  You  have  gloriously  marked  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  and  the  armies  of  Xerxes.  In  a  few 
days  we  have  triumphed  in  the  three  battles  of  Tann,  Abensberg, 
and  Eckmiihl,  and  in  the  engagements  of  Peissing,  Landshut,  and 
Batisbonne.  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  forty  colours,  fifty  thousand 
prisoners,  three  thousand  baggage-waggons,  and  all  the  regimental 
treasure-chests,  have  been  gained  by  the  rapidity  of  your  marches 
and  by  your  courage.  The  enemy,  intoxicated  by  a  pequred  Cabinet, 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  preserved  a  remembrance  of  yotf.  You 
have  promptly  restored  them  to  reason;  and  have  shewn  yourselves 
more  terrible  than  ever.  But  lately,  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  our  Allies,  flattering  themselves  that  they 
should  be  able  to  carry  the  war  into  the  bosom  of  our  own  country; 
to-day,  defeated  and  terror-stricken,  they  are  flying  in  disorder. 
Already  have  my  advanced  guard  passed  the  Inn :  in  less  than  a 
month  we  shall  be  in  Vienna." 

On  the  25th,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  according  to  the  promise  of. 
Napoleo^,  re-entered  his  capital  of  Munich;  thus  twice  restored  to 
his  throne  by  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Archduke  Charles  retreated  precipitately  with  the  broken  renmant  of 
his  army  into  the  mountainous  defiles  of  Bohemia,  hoping,  perhaps, 
by  this  course  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  French  from  Vienna,  which 
was  incapable  of  making  a  protracted  defence.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, knew  that  the  chief  resources  of  the  Austrians  lay  in  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  that  the  capture  of  that  city  would  bring  the  war 
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to  a  dose  much  more  speedily  than  a  mere  succesrion  of  victories^ 
however  brilliant.  He^  therefore^  directed  his  march  upon  the 
capital,  determined^  by  a  second  occupation  of  that  city,  to  compel 
Francis  to  sue  once  more  for  peace. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  Emperor  slept  at  Burghausen,  where 
the  Countess  d'Armansperg  waited  on  him  to  supplicate  the  deliyery 
of  her  husband,  whom  the  Austrians  had  carried  away  prisoner  on 
account  of  his  admiration  of  Napoleon,  and  condemnation  of  the 
aggressive  war  conducted  by  the  government  of  his  own  country 
against  France.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Imperial  head-quarters 
were  at  Reid,  where  the  Emperor  himself  arrived  during  the  night. 
On  the  3rd,  the  French  van  arrived  before  Ebersberg,  where  the 
wreck  of  the  corps  of  the  Archduke  Louis  and  General  Hiller,  rein- 
forced by  a  strong  body  of  their  countrymen,  had  posted  themselves 
in  the  village — ^which  was  defended  by  a  strong  castl^—and  along 
the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  imfordable  river  Traun.  A  single 
bridge  communicated  with  this  position,  which  was  so  well  guarded 
by  cannon  as  to  appear  altogether  impregnable.  Hiller  had  with 
him  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers;  and  his  object  was  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  defences  till  he  should  be  able  to  renew  his 
communications  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  concert  measures 
for  covering  Vienna,  by  defending  the  course  of  the  Danube. 

General  Clarap^de,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  which  formed  part 
of  Oudinot's  corps,  and  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  began 
the  attack,  and,  amid  a  tempest  of  bullets,  charged  across  the  bridge 
into  the  town.  The  enemy,  in  order  to  dislodge  their  opponents,  set 
the  place  on  fire,  and  the  houses,  being  chiefly  constructed  of  wood, 
the  flames  spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  soon  enveloped  the 
whole  village,  extending  to  the  rails  of  the  bridge.  The  fire  arrested 
the  progress  of  Bessi^res,  who  had  just  passed  the  river  with  the 
cavalry  to  sustain  Clarap^de.  The  latter,  being  thus  cut  ofl*  firom 
support,  was  compelled  during  three  hours  to  maintain  his  ground 
against  the  combined  eflbrts  of  the  Austrian  army.  At  length, 
however,  a  passage  was  forced  through  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  and 
Generals  Le  Grand  and  Durosnel  coming  up,  on  diflferent  points,  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  position,  and  fled  in  utter  disorder.  The 
French  soldiers  in  this  engagement  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
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accomplished  their  object  with  comparatiyely  insignificant  loss— only 
three  hundred  lulled  and  six  hundred  wounded.  The  Austrians  lost 
twelve  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  seven  thousand  five  himdred 
were  prisoners.  Killer's  routed  troops  retreated  to  Enns,  the  bridge  of 
which  they  burnt,  to  prevent  pursuit;  and  afterwards  continued  their 
flight  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  hoping  to  form  a  jimction 
with  the  army  of  Prince  Charles.  Napoleon,  in  the  bulletin  published 
upon  the  occasion,  thus  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Ebersberg:  —  "The 
division  of  General  Clarap^de  covered  itself  with  glory.  The  impe- 
tuosity of  the  tirailleur  battalions  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  army. 
The*  bridge,  the  town,  and  the  natural  defences  of  Ebersberg,  will  be 
durable  monuments  of  French  bravery.  The  future  traveller  will 
pause  and  exclaim,  *  It  was  here,  notwithstanding  this  superb  position, 
this  difficult  bridge,  and  strong  castle,  that  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  Austrians  was  defeated  and  dislodged  by  seven  thousand 
Frenchmen.'  *' 

The  Emperor  slept  on  the  4£h  of  May,  at  Enns,  in  the  castle  of  * 
Count  d'Awesperg;  and,  on  the  6th,  established  his  head-quarters 
at  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Molck,  the  cellars  of  which,  during  the 
campaign  of  1805,  had  furnished  to  the  army  several  millions  of 
bottles  of  wine.  On  an  eminence,  a  short  distance  firom  Molck,  in 
the  direction  of  Vienna,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Diemstein  were 
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pointed  out  to  Napoleon,  who  suddenly  drew  his  bridle,  and  assuming 
a  meditative  air,  remained  for  some  time  gazing  abstractedly  on  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  fortress.  ^^  Behold,"  he  said  at  length,  turning 
to  Lannes,  who  accompanied  him,  "  the  prison  of  Bichard  Coeur  de 
lion.  He,  like  us,  went  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  lion-heart, 
my  brave  Lannes,  was  not  braver  than  thou,  though  more  fortunate 
than  I,  at  St.  Jean  d'^^cre.  A  Duke  of  Austria  sold  him  to  an 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  shut  him  up  yonder.  Those  were  times 
of  barbarism :  how  different  from  our  civilization !  It  has  been  seen 
how  I  treated  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  when  I  could  have  made  him 
my  prisoner.  Ah,  well !  I  shall  again  treat  him  in  the  same  way. 
Yet  it  is  not  I  who  will  this ;  but  the  age.  Crowned  heads  must  now 
be  respected.  A  conqueror  in  a  stronghold  ! "  When  Napoleon  thus 
reasoned,  he  forgot  that  the  legitimate  Sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
warring  against  the  very  civiUzation  to  which  he  alluded;  and  that, 
consequendy,  their  proceedings  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
its  dictates.  "  The  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  says  a  French 
writer,  "  governed  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  at  the  bivouack  of 
Austerlitz ;  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages  consigned  him  to  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena." 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  French  head-quarters  were  at  St.  Polten ; 
and  on  the  10th,  the  city  of  Vienna  was  invested.  The  Archduke 
Masdmilian,  brother  of  the  Empress,  was  governor  of  the  capital,  and 
made  all  the  preparations  in  his  power  to  resist  the  enemy;  but  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  not  sufficientiy  numerous  to  defend 
the  city,  the  extensive  fortifications  of  which  coidd  not  be  properly 
manned  without  a  large  army.  The  citizens,  however,  at  the  call  of 
the  young  Prince,  readily  assumed  arms,  and  fired  on  the  French 
advanced  posts,  which,  notwithstanding,  were  established  in  the 
course  of  the  day  in  the  suburbs.  Napoleon,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender;  but  the  bearer  of  the 
message  was  refused  admittance  within  the  walls,  and  maltreated  and 
nearly  murdered  by  the  popidace  of  the  faubourgs.  Batteries  were 
then  speedily  erected  near  the  ramparts,  and  a  heavy  bombardment 
commenced.  In  a  short  time,  the  whole  city  appeared  to  be  in 
flames;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  entreated 
the  Archduke  to   abandon  all  attempts  at  defence,  lest  the  capital 
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should  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria 
had  quitted  the  place  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  retired  to 
Buda  in  Hungary.  The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  was  con- 
fined to  her  chamber  by  iUness,  alone  of  the  Imperial  Family  remained 
in  Vienna.  A  shower  of  bombs  was  at  first  directed  on  the  palace ; 
but  as  soon  as  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  young 
Princess,  he  ordered  that  quarter  to  be  spared,  and  the  deadly 
missiles  to  be  poured  in  other  directions.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added,  that  this  Archduchess  was  the  same  who,  a  few  months  later, 
became  Empress  of  France. 

During  the  night  of  the  11th,  Prince  Maximilian,  perceiving  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  fearing,  from  some  French  movements 
which  had  been  reported  to  him,  that  a  division  of  Napoleon's  army 
was  about  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  thus  cut  ofiT  his  retreat, 
evacuated  the  dty  with  the  troops  of  the  line  and  landwehr,  leaving 
General  O'Reilly  to  sign  a  capitulation  on  the  following  day.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  took  possession  of  the  Austrian  capital.  Napoleon  did  not 
enter  the  city,  but  once  more  established  his  head-quarters  at  the 
palace  of  Schonbrunn,  whence  he  immediately  issued  the  following 
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order  of  the  day : — "  Soldiers !  A  month  after  the  enemy  had  passed 
the  Inn,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  you  have  entered  Vienna. 
Their  landwehrs,  their  levies  en  masse,  their  ramparts  created  by  the 
impotent  rage  of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  have  been 
imable  to  abide  your  mere  looks.  The  Princes  of  that  house  have 
abandoned  their  capital ;  not  as  soldiers  of  honour,  who  yield  to  the 
circumstances  and  reverses  of  war,  but  like  perjured  men  pursued  by 
'their  own  renlorse.  Flying,  from  Vienna,  their  adieus  to  the  inhabit- 
ants have  been  murder  and  conflagration.  like  Medea,  they  have 
strangled  their  children  with  their  own  hands. 

"  Soldiers !  The  people  of  Vienna,  to  use  the  words  of  the  depu- 
tation from  its  suburbs,  disheartened  and  abandoned,  will  become  the 
objects  of  your  attention.  I  take  under  my  especial  protection  all  the 
peaceable  inhabitants :  as  to  turbulent  and  wicked  men,  I  shall  make 
them  examples  of  justice.  Soldiers !  Be  kind  to  the  poor  peasants — 
to  those  honest  persons  who  have  so  much  right  to  your  esteem.  Let 
us  cherish  no  pride  of  success ;  but  only  behold  therein  a  proof  of 
that  divine  justice  which  pimishes  the  ungrateful  and  the  perjured." 

It  seems  certain,  that  when  he  wrote  this  proclamation.  Napoleon 
entertained  no  thought  of  soliciting  a  daughter  of  the  '^  ungrateful 
and  perjured"  Emperor  of  Austria  in  marriage,  or  his  expressions 
would  have  been  less  pointed  and  insidting. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  though  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
fidl  of  Vienna,  now  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  relieve  it  — 
gathering  additional  troops  from  aU  quarters  in  his  advance.  His 
approach  was  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  That  river  was  swoln 
by  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  and 
its  bridges  had  been  all  broken  by  Prince  Maximilian  in  his  retreat 
It  formed,  therefore,  an  apparently  impassable  barrier  between  the 
hostQe  armies.  This  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Aiustrian  General, 
who,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  his  brothers,  and  being  weU  supplied 
with  provisions,  wished  to  avoid  a  decisive  blow  until  the  number  of 
his  troops  should  afford  him  an  almost  certain  pledge  of  victory.  To 
Napoleon,  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  a  prospect  of  reinforce- 
ments, and  depending  on  a  hostile  population  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  soldiers,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     He  accordingly 
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detenniiied  on  drossiBg  the  river^  and  giving  battle  to  the  Archduke, 
ere  new  succours  should  reach  him.  The  place  at  first  selected  for 
this  bold  attempt  was  Neusdorf,  about  half  a  league  above  Vienna, 
where  the  stream  passes  in  a  deep  narrow  channel  under  the  right 
bank,  which,  being  steep^  commands  the  opposite  side^  and  seemed  to 
afford  means  of  protecting  the  passage.  About  five  hundred  men 
were  pushed  across  here,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  bridge; 
but  they  were  immediately  attacked  and  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Austrians^  and  the  enterprise  at  this  point  was  abandoned. 

The  Emperor  next  descended  to  Ebersdorf,  a  village  about  two 
leagues  below  Vienna,  where  the  Danube  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  intersected  by  low  woody  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Lobau.  Here  a  series  of  bridges  were  constructed  of  boats^  and  such 
other  materials  as  were  at  hand ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  thirty-six 
thousand  French  soldiers  were  enabled  to  pass  to  a  small  plain 
between  the  villages  of  Aspeme  and  Essling.  These  villages,  which 
Ibrmed  strong  military  posts,  and  were  connected  by  a  high  road, 
bordered  by  a  deep  ditch.  Napoleon  immediately  caused  to  be 
occupied  —  the  former  by  the  corps  of  Massena,  the  latter  by  that 
of  Lannes,  while  Bessi^res  with  the  cavalry  remained  in  the  plain. 
The  Emperor  had  no  certain  intelligence  concerning  the  movements 
of  the  Archduke,  and  was  surprised  that  he  had  not  endeavoured  to 
molest  the  French  in  crossing  the  river ;  he  was  anxious  and  uneasy, 
therefore^  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  bringing  the  enemy  at 
once  to  an  engagement.  During  the  night,  many  contradictory 
reports  were  brought  to  head-quarters.  Lights  were  seen  glancing 
from  the  distant  heights  of  Bisamberg^  which  induced  Lannes  to 
imagine  that  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  there  concentrated; 
but  Massena  concluded,  from  a  pale  streak  of  light,  about  a  league  in 
length,  which,  from  its  reflection  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  line  of  watch-fires  in  a  much  nearer  situation,  that  the  Arch- 
duke was  only  separated  from  the  French  army  by  a  rising  ground 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Napoleon  gathered  all  the  in- 
formation he  could;  but  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
was  on  horseback,  however,  before  dawn,  to  ascertain,  from  personal 
observation,  the  proximity  of  his  opponents.  The  ground  was  then 
covered  by  light  troops,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  advance  for 
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the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  On  a  sudden  the  skirmishers  were 
withdrawn,  and  presently  the  whole  force  of  the  Austrians  was  seen 
advancing  over  the  brow  of  the  rising  ground,  which  had  concealed 
their  encampment  on  the  preceding  evening.  Their  number  nearly 
trebled  that  of  the  French,  being  one  hundred  thousand  men;  and 
they  had  two  himdred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Arch- 
duke's army  was  divided  into  five  strong  columns,  and  headed  by 
the  best  generals  that  Francis  had  in  his  service. 

The  conflict  commenced  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  by  a  furious  attack  on  the  village  of  Aspeme,  which  was  speedily 
taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  as  quickly  retaken  by  the  French.  This 
exchange  occurred  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and, 
except  for  the  dreadful  carnage  which  ensued,  the  exertions  of  the 
troops  on  either  side  were  fruitless.  Essluig,  also,  was  the  object  of 
three  general  attacks;  but  here  the  French  stood  their  ground,  and 
the  enemy  'were  on  each  occasion  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Lannes, 
who  defended  this  post,  was  once  nearly  overpowered  by  his  assail- 
ants ;  but  the  Emperor,  perceiving  his  danger,  sent  Bessi^res  to  charge 
the  Austrian  centre,  and  thus  effected  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  At 
night,  when  the  firing  ceased,  Massena  remained  in  possession  of 
Aspeme,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  where  an 
Austrian'  division  had  obtained  a  lodgment;  Lannes  maintained 
Essling;  and  the  French  cavalry  stiU  occupied  the  plain.  The 
slaughter  had  been  dreadful  on  each  side.  The  villages  were  partly 
in  ruins,  and  a  constant  blaze  of  burning  habitations  rendered  the 
darkness  fearful;  while  the  roads  and  pathways  were  choked  with 
dead  and  wounded. 

During  the  night,  both  the  Archduke  and  Napoleon  received 
important  reinforcements.  The  Austrian  army  was  again  swoln,  from 
the  reserves  in  its  rear,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  French 
force,  by  the  arrival  of  the  grenadiers  of  Oudinot,  the  division  of  St. 
Hflaire,  two  brigades  of  light  cavalry,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  was 
increased  to  about  fifly  thousand  soldiers.  These  additional  troops 
being  got  into  position,  the  battle  was  renewed  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  The  Germans  were  again  the  assailants, 
and  again  their  principal  object  of  attack  was  the  village  of  Aspeme: 
but  the  gallant  Massena  was  still  the  defender  of  that  position, — 
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'^Massena,  who,"  according  to  Napoleon,  "was  endowed  with  a 
courage  and  firmness  which  excess  of  danger  served  but  to  increase ; 
and  who  when  actually  conquered  was  always  as  ready  to  fight  the 
battle  again,  as  though  he  had  been  the  victor.  By  a  strange 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  this  general  possessed  the  requisite  equi- 
librium in  the  heat  of  battle  only:  it  seemed  to  be  created  in  the 
midst  of  peril."  Not  content  with  repelling  the  assatdts  of  the  enemy, 
Massena  assumed  the  ofiTensiye,  and,  attacking  the  church  of  Aspeme, 
drove  thence  the  columns  established  there,  and  once  more  became 
master  of  the  whole  village.  The  Archduke,  however,  continued  to 
pour  corps  after  corps  into  the  place,  till  Napoleon,  conceiving  iSrom 
the  vigour  of  these  attacks,  and  the  comparative  inertness  of  the  rest 
of  the  Austrian  army  that  its  left  and  centre  had  been  weakened 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  right,  directed  a  movement  of  the 
whole  of  his  disengaged  force  upon  what  he  supposed  the  enfeebled 
points  of  the  enemy's  line.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  now 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  attack.  Lannes,  with  the  young  Guard,  led 
the  van,  and  rushed  impetuously  against  the  Austrian  centre,  in 
order,  by  piercing  it,  to  separate  the  wings  of  the  army.  The 
Archduke's  troops  were  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  but  staggered 
backward ;  and  regiments  and  brigades  began  to  separate,  and  to  act 
without  concert  or  decision. .  iPrince  Charles,  perceiving  the  growing 
confusion  of  his  soldiers,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  chasms  in  his  line  to  be  filled  from 
the  reserves;  and,  seizing  a  standard,  rushed,  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  to  the  charge.  The  French,  however,  were  gaining 
ground  at  all  points,  and  the  Emperor  regarded  victory  as  certain ; 
when,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  he  learned  that  a  sudden  sweU 
of  the  Danube  had  brought  down  a  number  of  timber-rafts  and 
spars,  and  swept  away  part  of  the  bridges  which  formed  his  sole 
means  of  communication  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  which 
were  his  stores  and  reserves.  At  this  disastrous  news,  the  advance 
of  the  troops  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  suspended;  and  the  marshals 
were  directed  merely  to  preserve  such  positions  as  were  necessary  to 
enable  the  army  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat  to  the  island  of  Lobau, 
the  bridge  firom  which  to  the  left  bank  fortunately  remained  un- 
injured. 
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The  Archduke^  seeing  the  French  in  retreat^  now  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  in  turn  advanced  with  his  whole  line.  Aspeme  and 
Essling  were  three  times  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury,  but  without 
effect,  until  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  them  in  order  to  follow 
the  main  army,  for  the  protection  of  whose  retreat  they  had  been 
retained.  The  exertions  of  Massena  surpassed  those  of  all  his 
former  engagements.  General  Mouton  also  signalized  himself  for 
his  extraordinary  courage  at  the  head  of  the  fusileers  of  the  Guard. 
Indeed  every  general  and  soldier  acquitted  himself  with  honour,  and 
fought  as  if  the  salvation  of  France  depended  upon  his  single  efforts. 
Never  was  French  valour,  or  discipline,  more  severely  tested,  or 
better  sustained  than  on  the  days  of  the  combat  of  Essling.  The 
keeping  of  the  field  had  been  entrusted  to  Marshal  Lannes,  whose 
skill  and  courage  powerfully  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  his 
coimtrymen,  whose  existence  had  been  so  unexpectedly  endangered 
by  an  accident.  This  service,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
which  that  illustrious  soldier,  the  "Roland"  of  modem  French 
chivalry,  was  to  render  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  **the  great 
Captain  who  had  been  more  his  friend  than  his  master."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  baU  which  shattered 
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both  his  legs.  Amputation  was  immediately  performed^  and  with  a 
success  which  at  first  induced  hopes  of  his  recoyery.  Lannes  himself; 
however^  seemed  conscious  that  his  death  was  approaching^  and  called 
loudly  for  the  Emperor^  who,  when  he  came,  cotdd  not  restrain 
his  tears  at  the  sight.  The  Marshal,  who  had  been  first  noticed  by 
Napoleon  at  the  engagement  of  Dego,  in  1796,  almost  adored  his 
sovereign,  and  was  irritated  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  at  the  thought 
of  dying  before  he  should  see  the  end  of  the  campaign.  He  raved 
against  the  surgeons  who  attended  him,  and  declared  that  they  ought 
to  be  hanged  for  their  inability  to  cure  a  marshal.  He  could  only 
be  pacified  by  the  Ei^peror's  presence,  and  climg  around  him  with 
the  fervour  of  strong  affection.  '^He  would  hear,"  said  Napoleon, 
when  at  St.  Helena,  ^'  of  none  but  me.  Undoubtedly  he  loved  his 
wife  and  children  better;  yet  he  spoke  not  of  them.  He  was  their 
protector,  I  his.  I  was  to  him  something  vague  and  undefined,  a 
superior  being,  the  providence  whom  he  implored.  He  was  a  man 
on  whom  I  cotdd  implicitely  rely.  Sometimes,  from  the  impetuosity 
of  his  disposition,  he  suffered  a  hasty  expression  against  me  to  escape 
him,  but  he  would  have  blown  out  the  brains  of  any  person  who  had 
ventured  to  repeat  it.  Originally  his  physical  courage  predominated 
over  his  judgment,  but  the  latter  was  every  day  improving ;  and  at 
the  period  of  his  death  he  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  his 
profession,  and  was  a  most  able  commander.  I  found  him  a  dwarf: 
but  I  lost  him  a  giant.  Had  he  lived  to  witness  our  reverses,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  swerved  from  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour;  and  he  was  capable  by  his  own  weight  and 
influence  of  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs."  Lannes  was 
conveyed  first  to  the  isle  of  Lobau,  and  thence  removed  to  Vienna, 
where  he  expired  on  the  Slst  of  May.  The  battle  of  Essling  was 
£aktal  also  to  General  St.  Hilaire,  another  of  Napoleon's  best  and 
bravest  officers,  who  was  killed  on  the  field.  Of  less  honoured 
names  there  fell,  it  is  said,  nearly  twenty  thousand  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  a  considerably  larger  number  on  that  of  the  Austrians. 
The  Emperor  was  profoundly  afflicted  at  these  mtdtiplied  and  severe 


Essling  was  claimed  as  a  victory  both  by  Prince  Charles  and 
Napoleon ;  though  in  reality  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  check  to  the 
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latter.  Had  the  Archduke,  however,  used  as  much  alacrity  in 
improving  his  advantages,  as  his  opponent  displayed  in  repairing  his 
disasters,  the  result  might  have  been  fatal  to  French  ascendancy: 
but  Charles  was  imprepared  for  success ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
rendered  more  cautious  by  the  very  circumstances  which  should  have 
imparted  to  his  conduct  additional  decision.  Instead  of  risking  any 
new  movement  to  crush  his  baffled  antagonist,  he  contented  himself 
with  strengthening  the  positions  of  Aspeme  and  Essling,  and  erecting 
fortifications  to  oppose  any  future  attempt  at  passing  the  river,  con- 
fining his  attention,  nevertheless,  to  the  spot  at  which  the  enemy  had 
previously  debouched.     Napoleon,  meanwhile,  with  his  diminished 


forces,  was  cooped  up  in  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  completely 
separated  firom  Davoust  and  his  reserve,  and  protected  firom  the 
enemy  merely  by  a  channel  of  water,  about  forty  yards  wide :  yet 
his  fertile  genius  and  Tinexampled  activity  enabled  him  to  overcome 
all  difficulties.  •  By  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  he 
had  collected  materials  for  repairing  the  broken  bridges,  and  had 
re-established  his  commimication  with  Davoust ;  thus  destroying  all 
possibility  of  the  Archduke's  profiting  by  the  temporary  strait  to 
which  the  French  had  been  reduced.  Lobau,  with  abnost  equal 
speed,  was  converted  into  an  entrenched  camp,  and  secured  firom 
storm  or  surprise.  The  existing  bridge  firom  that  island  was  repaired 
and  strengthened,  and  three  others  constructed,  by  means  of  boats 
and  small  craft,  for  floating  troops  to  any  given  point,  in  order  to 
turn  the  fortifications  of  the  Archduke. 
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During  this  period^  Prince  Ferdinand  had  penetrated  into  tlie 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  obtained  possession  of  the  Polish  capital, 
and  pressed  northward  towards  Thorn,  where  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  strong  body  of  Prussians.  News,  however,  of  the  rapid 
strides  of  Napoleon,  of  the  victories  of  Abensberg,  Landshut,  and 
Eckmiihl,  and  the  fell  of  Vienna,  had  preceded  the  Archduke ;  and 
Frederick  William  deemed  it  prudent  to  maintain  his  neutrahty,  till 
there  shoidd  be  a  better  prospect  of  avenging  the  indignities  he  had 
sustained.  So  far  feithiul  did  he  remain  to  his  engagements,  indeed, 
that  he  sent  troops  from  Berlin  in  pursuit  of  one  SchUl,  an  outlaw, 
formerly  a  Prussian  officer,  who,  takiag  upon  himself  the  quarrels  of 
his  Sovereign,  had  vowed  eternal  warfare  against  the  French  Em- 
peror; and,  for  several  months,  maintained  himself  and  a  corps  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  desperate  men,  by  a  system  of  brig- 
andage, which  afforded  him  a  pretext  to  levy  contributions  alike 
upon  friend  and  foe. 

This  notorious  freebooter,  whom  England  at  the  time  disdained  not 
to  honour  with  a  commission,  and  to  assist  with  money  and  arms, 
wantonly  plundered  many  towns  and  villages  throughout  Germany, 
tiU  at  length  his  incursions  became  so  daring,  and  his  prowess  so 
much  dreaded,  that  several  of  the  most  populous  cities  found  it  safer 
to  pay  for  his  forbearance  than  to  oppose  his  progress.  Schill  was 
eventually  attacked  by  General  Gratien,  at  Stralsimd;  and,  being 
surrounded,  he  and  his  band  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  conduct 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  towards  this  partisan,  and  the  advance  of  a 
corps  of  thirty  thousand  Russians,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  assisting 
the  French,  induced  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  all  speed,  to  withdraw 
into  his  native  States ;  leaving  not  only  Warsaw,  but  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Czar's  contingents. 
Begnier,  the  youngest  of  the  Austrian  Princes,  was  at  this  time 
rendering  essential  service  to  his  country,  by  organizing  levies  among 
the  nobles  and  landowners  in  Hungary,  to  strengthen  the  main  army 
of  his  brother  Charles. 

The  Archduke  John,  having  entered  Italy  by  the  passes  of  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Camiola,  had  taken  Eugene,  the  Viceroy,  unprepared. 
The  Austrians  had,  therefore,  become  masters  of  Padua  and  Vicenza, 
and  compelled  the  French  to  retire  to  Caldiero,  on  the  Adige ;  where 
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Eugene^  being  reinforced,  in  turn  became  the  ajssailant,  and  the  Arch- 
duke, after  a  signal  defeat  at  St.  Michel,  precipitately  retreated.  After 
several  unimportant  engagements,  all  of  which  were  unfavourable 
to  the  Germans,  Prince  John,  with  his  shattered  army,  reached  the 
Hungarian  territory,  intending,  if  possible,  to  lead  his  corps  to  his 
brother  Charles,  to  whom  it  was  now  seen  must  be  left  the  task 
of  fighting  the  decisive  battle  with  Napoleon.  Eugene,  however, 
pursuing  his  enemy  closely,  overtook  him  at  Baab ;  and  there,  being 
joined  by  Marmont  from  Dalmatia,  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  anni- 
versary of  Marengo  and  Friedland,  obtained  a  new  and  splendid 
victory,  and  entirely  routed  the  enemy,  which,  less  than  two  months 
before,  had  attacked  him  with  the  most  confident  hope  of  being  able 
to  destroy  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  wrench  from  his  brow 
the  Iron  Crown.  In  this  brief  campaign,  the  Italian  troops  exhibited 
a  degree  of  bravery  and  discipline  worthy  of  their  ancient  renown, 
and  of  the  eulogies  which,  from  time  to  time.  Napoleon  had  bestowed 
on  them.  AAer  their  success  at  Raab,  Prince  Eugene  and  Marmont, 
ascending  the  Danube,  united  their  troops  with  those  of  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  now  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive,  before  the 
large  Austrian  reinforcements,  which  he  knew  to  be  on  their  march, 
should  have  reached  Prince  Charles.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  having  completed  his  chain  of  bridges,  and  recruited  his  army. 
Napoleon,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  commenced  once  more  the  passage 
of  his  soldiers  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Archduke,  though 
he  had  obtained  vague  intelligence  of  some  movement,  and  directed  a 
strict  watch  to  be  maintained  in  the  direction  of  Lobau,  had  no  appre- 
hension that  the  whole  French  army  were  about  to  cross — nor  was 
he  aware,  until  the  next  morning,  that  any  other  means  of  passing  had 
been  provided  than  the  single  bridge,  against  which  he  had  established 
his  batteries.  At  daylight,  on  the  5th,  therefore,  he  was  unpleasantly 
surprised  to  find  Napoleon  iu  ftdl  force  on  his  flank  and  rear,  having 
turned  all  his  fortifications,  and  thus  rendered  them  entirely  useless. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  villages  of  EssUng  and  Enzersdorf,  the 
latter  of  which  took  fire,  were  carried,  after  a  fierce  contest,  by  the 
French,  and  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  choose  his  position.  At  six 
o'clock  that  evening,  the  French  line  extended  from  Aspeme  to 
Glinzendorf ;  while  that  of  the  Austrians  stretched  from  Stadelau  to 
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Nensiedel.  The  Archduke^  however,  in  order  to  outflank  his  oppo- 
nent's right,  made  a  movement  for  that  purpose;  and  the  French 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Wagram ;  but  darkness  having  fallen 
ere  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  operations 
on  both  sides  were  rendered  abortive. 

The  Emperor  passed  the  night  in  stationing  his  troops  and  getting 
his  artillery  into  position  for  the  great  batde,  which  was  inevitable, 
on  the  following  day.  His  greatest  care  was  to  strengthen  his  centre. 
A  number  of  cannon  was,  therefore,  posted  opposite  Wagram; 
Massena  was  sent  to  the  left  of  Aderklau,  leaving  in  Aspeme  a 
single  division,  with  orders  to  fall  back,  in  case  of  any  movement 
upon  the  isle  of  Lobau;  and  Davoust  received  orders  to  pass  the 
village  of  Grosshofen,  to  be  nearer  the  decisive  scene  of  action. 
Prince  Charles,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  concentrate  his  already 
too  greatly  attenuated  force,  still  farther  enfeebled  his  centre  to 
strengthen  his  wings,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  opponent's  intention 
to  attack  him  on  the  flank. 

At  dawn  on  the  6th,  Bemadotte  commanded  the  French  left, 
having  Massena  in  his  second  line.      Prince  Eugene,    under  the 
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personal  direction  of  the  Emperor^  led  the  centre,  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Oudinot,  of  Marmont,  and  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the 
several  divisions  of  cuirassiers,  which  formed  seven  or  eight  lines. 
The  right  was  under  the  orders  of  the  brave  Davoust 

The  battle  commenced  at  day-break.  Davoust  attacked  the  corps 
of  Rosemberjg,  which  occupied  the  position  of  Neusiedel ;  but,  at  first, 
from  the  overwhelming  numbers  opposed  to  him,  he  was  Tinable  to 
make  any  impression.  The  enemy  indeed  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage.  Napoleon,  whose  eagle-eye  embraced  the  whole  field, 
soon  perceived  the  difficulty  of  his  Marshal,  and  despatched  to  his 
assistance  a  division  of  cuirassiers :  commanding  at  the  same  time  a 
battery  of  twelve  pieces,  belonging  to  the  division  of  Nansouty,  to 
open  on  Rosemberg's  flank.  In  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  enemy's  right  was  broken,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  great 
loss;  and  Davoust  was  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  attack. 
Massena,  also,  confining  his  operations  within  circumscribed  limits, 
attacked  and  carried  a  village,  from  which  the  Austrians  had  been 
enabled  to  annoy  the  French  centre,  and  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  the  evolutions  prescribed  to  them.  Davoust  then,  turning  Neu- 
siedel, pushed  on  to  take  Wagram  in  the  rear,  while  the  divisions  of 
Marmont  and  Macdonald,  having  formed  in  column,  advanced  to 
charge  it  in  firont,  at  a  preconcerted  signal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Archduke  directed  an  incessant  fire  upon 
the  village  which  had  been  taken  by  Massena,  but  the  Austrian 
cannonade  was  fully  answered  by  the  French';  the  interval  between 
Aspeme  and  Wagram  appearing  to  be  an  immense  line  of  thundering 
artillery.  The  Emperor  soon  perceived  the  error  which  Prince 
Charles  had  committed  in  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  and  was  not 
slow  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  accoimt.  The  divisions  of  Broussier 
and  Lamarque  were  formed  into  columns  of  attack,  and  marched 
forward,  supported  by  General  Nansouty,  the  horse  guard,  and  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  This  battery,  commanded  by  Count  Lau- 
riston,  was  impelled  rapidly  towards  the  enemy.  At  within  half- 
cannon  shot  it  halted  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  which  speedily 
silenced  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  destruction  through 
the  hostile  ranks.  Macdonald,  with  the  divisions  of  Broussier  and 
Lamarque,  the  brigade  of  fiisileers,  and  the  tirailleurs  of  the  Guard, 
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which  had  been  placed  under  his  orders  on  the  field,  then  advanced 
at  charging  pace.  The  Guards  found  it  necessary  to  change  their 
front  in  order  to  make  their  attack  effective ;  but  all  was  accomplished 
with  admirable  celerity  and  precision,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  league 
of  ground  was  cleared.  The  panic-stricken  Austrians  raised  a  cry  of 
terror,  and  the  example  of  precipitate  and  disordered  flight  was  set 
by  those  who  should  have  been  the  last  to  quit  their  posts.  At  ten 
in  the  morning,  it  became  apparent  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
decided.  At  noon,  Oudinot  marched  on  Wagram  to  support  Davoust. 
The  joint  efforts  of  these  gallant  generals — each  emulous  of  distinction 
—drove  the  enemy  from  that  important  position ;  and  before  evening, 
the  whole  Austrian  army  was  fljong  in  disorder  over  the  country, 
spreading  the  news  of  their  terrible  defeat  in  every  direction.  The 
Archduke  Charles  retreated  to  Znai'm,  in  Moravia;  and  Prince  John, 
who  came  in  sight  of  the  field  only  just  before  the  battle  was  decided, 
was  glad  to  withdraw  his  disheartened  troops  before  they  had  attracted 
Napoleon's  attention. 

The  Emperor  himself  had  directed  all  the  movements,  and  was 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  fight  wherever  the  fire  was  hottest,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  and  the  fact  that  the  appearance 
of  his  retinue  never  failed  to  draw  on  him  a  shower  of  grape  shot. 
He  rode  along  the  lines  on  a  white  charger,  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  from  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  seemed  too  much  absorbed  by 
the  general  engagement  to  be  conscious  of  personal  danger.  One 
of  die  shots,  which  flew  thick  aroimd  him,  struck  Bessidres  from  his 
horse.  Napoleon  averted  his  eyes,  and  a  wailing  cry  arose  from  the 
whole  battalion  of  the  Guard,  which  Bessidres  commanded.     The 
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Marshal^  however,  was  but  slightly  injured  by  his  fall,  the  bullet 
fortunately  having  been  a  spent  one.  The  Emperor  exclaimed,  with 
a  smile,  when  he  saw  that  the  '*  Bayard  "  of  his  army  was  safe,  "  The 
ball  which  struck  you.  Marshal,  drew  tears  from  all  my  Guard. 
Return  thanks  to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  you." 

In  this  great  battle,  between  thi-ee  and  four  hundred  thousand  men 
took  part,  supported  by  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery.  Ten  stimd  of  colours,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  including  three  or  four  hundred  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  generals,  colonels,  and  majors,  were  the  trophies 
of  victory  left,  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  field  was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded;  among 
whom  were  several  general  officers,  with  one  of  the  name  of  Ner- 
mann, a  Frenchman,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  bear  arms  against  his 
countrymen. 

Thus,  for  the  third  time.  Napoleon  had  become  master  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  he  had  not  long  before 
accused  of  ingratitude  and  perjury;  and  from  which,  notwithstanding 
his  reproaches  and  menaces,  he,  for  the  third  time,  willingly  received 
proposals  for  peace  when  all  hope  of  successftd  war  against  his  own 
power  vanished.  The  Emperor  Francis  having  sent  from  Znaim  to 
request  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  an  armistice  was  signed  on  the 
lOth  of  Jtdy,  Austria  agreeing  that  the  citadels  of  Brunn  and  Gratz 
should  receive  French  garrisons  until  terms  for  a  definitive  peace 
were  concluded.  Napoleon,  during  the  negociations,  fixed  his  resi- 
dence once  more  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn.  For  their  important 
services  at  Wagram,  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  and  Marmont  were 
severally  honoured  with  a  marshal's  baton. 

Bemadotte,  relying  on  the  impunity  with  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fered on  sevtjral  occasions  to  interfere  with  the  Emperor's  authority, 
B&ei  the  last  victory,  ventured  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  issuing  an  independent  bulletin,  extolling  the  contingent  corps 
which  he  had  commanded  in  the  engagement,  and  claiming  no  small 
'share  of  the  glories  of  the  day.  This  document  ran  as  follows : — 
"Saxons!  In  the  battle  of  the  5th  of  July,  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  of  you  penetrated  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army,  and 
advanced  to  Wagram,  despite  the  opposition  of  forty  thousand  men. 
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supported  by  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  You  continued  the  combat 
till  midnight^  and  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  lines. 
On  the  6th,  at  day-break,  you  recommenced  the  contest  with  the 
same  perseverance;  and  amid  the  ravages  of  artillery,  your  Kving 
columns  remained  immoveable  as  iron.  The  great  Napoleon  beheld 
your  devotedness,  and  ranks  you  among  his  brave.  Saxons!  The 
merit  of  a  soldier  consists  in  fulfilling  his  duties :  you  have  worthily 
performed  yours." 

Napoleon,  justly  indignant  at  this  .infraction  of  his  prerogative, 
caused  the  following  private  order  to  be  distributed  among  the 
marshals  of  his  army: — ''His  Imperial  Majesty  expresses  his  dis- 
approbation of  Marshal  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo's  order,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  public  journals  of  the  7th  of  July.  As  His 
Majesty  commands  his  army  in  person,  to  him  belongs  the  exclusive 
right  of  assinging  to  all  their  respective  degrees  of  glory.  His  Majesty 
owes  the  success  of  his  arms  to  French  troops,  and  not  to  others.  The 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo*s  order  of  the  day,  tending  to  give  false 
pretensions  to  troops  of  but  secondary  merit,  is  contrary  to  truth,  to 
discipline,  and  to  national  honour.  The  success  of  the  battle  of  the 
5th,  is  due  to  Marshals  Massena  and  Oudinot>  who  pierced  the 
enemy's  centre  at  the  same  time  that  the  corps  of  Davoust  turned 
the  left  wing.  The  village  of  Wagrtun  was  not  taken  during  the 
battle  of  the  5th,  nor  till  mid-day  of  the  6th,  and  then  by  Marshal 
Oudinot.  The  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  did  not  remain 
immoveable  as  iron,  but  was  the  first  to  retreat;  and  His  Majesty 
was  obliged  to  cover  it  by  the  corps  of  the  Guard,  the  division 
commanded  by  Macdonald,^  the  heavy  cavalry  of  General  Nansouty, 
and  a  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard.  To  Marshal  Macdonald 
belongs  the  praise  which  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  arrogates  to 
himself.  His  Majesty  desires  that  this  testimony  of  displeasnie 
may  operate  as  a  caution  on  every  Marshal,  not  to  attribute  to  himself 
more  glory  than  is  due  to  him.  Not  to  afflict  the  Saxon  army, 
however,  his  Majesty  desires  that  this  order  shall  be  kept  secret" 

Bemadotte  affected  to  consider  this  rebuke  as  a  mere  ebullition  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor;  who,  however,  had  he  been 
actuated  by  such  a  feeling,  or  by  any  save  that  of  tmaccoontable 
attachment  to  a  man  connected  with  his  family  by  marriage,  and 
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whom  he  was  wilKng  to  believe  more  wrong-headed  than  wrong- 
hearted,  would  have  dismissed  the  boaster  from  his  service;  or,  at 
least,  have  denied  him  farther  preferment.  Yet  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  by  the  permission,  and  partly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Napoleon,  eventually  became  King  of  Sweden ;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  evinced  his  gratitude  by  maldng  war  upon  his  bene- 
factor. 

It  was  while  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  pending  that  a  British 
expedition,  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  despatched  to  Walcheren, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  that  island,  and  destroying  the  shipping  and  naval  estabhsh- 
ments  of  the  French  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  This  memorable 
armament  reached  Flushing  on  the  Ist  of  August;  and,  afiier  cap- 
turing that  ill-garrisoned  city,  remained  entirely  inactive,  in  the 
unhealthy  swamps  of  Walcheren,  until  forty  thousand  National 
Guards  were  sent  against  them ;  when,  having  lost  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  soldiers  by  pestilence,  the  Earl  blew  up  the  fortifications 
of  the  place  he  had  conquered,  and  reimbarked  the  remnant  of  his 
army  for  England.  This  was  the  most  disastrous,  and  perhaps  the 
worst  conducted  expedition  which  a  British  Cabinet  had  undertaken 
since  that  to  Carthagena,  seventy  years  before.  Mr.  Canning,  who 
had  opposed  its  object  and  management  throughout,  retired,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  failure,  from  the  English  Ministry. 

The  victory  of  Wagram  was  speedily  followed  by  a  general 
pacification  of  Germany,  and  of  the  States  subject  to  German 
authority ;  which  having  been  incited  by  the  Austrian  Princes,  and, 
probably,  secretly  aided  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  openly 
encouraged  and  furnished  with  munitions  by  the  English  Government, 
had  taken  arms  against  France.  Cassel,  in  which  a  formidable  insur- 
rection had  been  organized  by  a  military  officer,  named  Katt,  was  the 
first  to  disavow  the  proceedings  of  its  insurgents.  Brunswick  imme- 
diately afterwards  declared  anew  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
of  Napoleon's  choice,  and  disclaimed  all  participation  in,  or  sympathy 
with  the  proceedings  of  its  hereditary  Duke;  who,  in  imitation  of 
Major  Schill,  had  sworn  unquenchable  hatred  and  exterminating  war 
against  Napoleon,  as  "  the  murderer  of  his  father.  '*  The  Duke,  in 
order  to  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  this  monstrous  accusation,  had 
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his  followers  dressed  in  black,  with  the  lace  on  their  uniforms  disposed 
like  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton^  the  fronts  of  their  caps  being  ornamented 
with  death's  heads  and  cross  bones,  and  his  colours  being  constantly 
coyered  with  crape.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  no  person, 
save  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  lost  a  father  in  the  long  struggle 
which  that  &ther  had  first  announced,  with  such  terrible  denun- 
ciations, to  his  eventual  victors  and  to  Europe.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Duke,  it  may  be  added,  evinced  little  of  the  filial  piety  which 
he  assumed  as  their  motive.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  free  his 
Fatherland  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  he  carefully  avoided 
an  encounter  with  the  troops  of  that  nation,  generally  selecting,  as 
objects  of  his  wrath,  such  defenceless  towns  and  villages  as  had 
afforded  quarters  to  the  invaders,  from  the  people  of  which  he 
extorted  large  sums  of  money  to  save  their  habitations  from  pillage. 
At  length,  being  pursued  by  General  Reubell,  the  "  Black  Bnmswick" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation;  and  by  his  extraordinary  speed 
contrived  to  escape  with  his  band  to  Heligoland,  a  possession  of  the 
English,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  whence  he  was  subsequently 
shipped  to  Britain. 

The  Tyrolese  were  more  worthy  and  less  fortunate  antagonists  of 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  They  had  awakened  on  their  hiUs  and  in 
their  valleys  at  a  delusive  call  to  Freedom.  For  some  centuries  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  Princes  of  Austria,  retaining,  however,  their 
ancient  customs,  l|^ws,  and  legislature;  but  the  treaty  of  Fresburg 
had  transferred  their  allegiance,  without  their  consent,  to  the  newly 
created  King  of  Bavaria.  Their  representative  legislature  had  been 
subsequently  suppressed,  their  public  funds  arbitrarily  seized,  the 
property  of  their  clergy  confiscated,  and  new  taxes  levied,  at  the  will 
of  their  Sovereign.  Discontent  and  hatred  had  consequently  been 
engendered  against  their  oppressors;  and  it  was  no  sooner  known 
among  them  that  Austria  was  once  more  in  arms,  than  communications 
were  opened  with  the  Princes  of  that  empire,  and  a  general  insurrec- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  hardy  peasantry.  Andrew  Hofer,  the  keeper 
of  a  small  inn  in  the  vale  of  Passeyer,  was  fixed  on  for  their  chief; 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  quantity  of  saw-dust  thrown  on  the  rivers 
Inn  and  Eisach,  should  be  the  signal  for  the  people  to  rise  en  masse. 
At  the  appointed  time,  fires  were  lighted  on  the  mountain  crags,  and 
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on  the  ruins  of  old  baronial  castks ;  and  women  and  children  were 
sent  out  to  call  from  cottage  to  cottage  "  Arise,  it  is  time !" 

The  hardy  mountaineers  were  soon  in  motion;  and,  in  their  first 
encoimter  with  the  Bavarian  troops  which  then  held  the  province, 
the  intrusive  army  was  defeated  by  Hofer  with  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
nine  hundred  men.  Halle  and  Innspruck  were  shortly  afterwards 
taken,  and  victory  everywhere  hailed  the  warriors  of  independence. 
The  few  Austrians,  who  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  these  brave 
men,  did  more  harm  than  good,  by  attempting  to  assume  undue 
superiority,  and  by  exciting  among  them  dissension  and  disgust;  and 
Chasteler,  their  general,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Eckmiihl, 
retreated  to  join  the  Archduke  John,  leaving  the  Tyrolese  to  their 
fate. 

Marshal  Le  Febvre  was  now  sent  against  the  insurgents ;  but  they 
merely  retreated  ftirther  into  their  moimtain  recesses,  and  called 
forth  stronger  levies  of  their  coimtrymen  to  oppose  this  new  force. 
In  one  battle  they  defeated  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  though 
supported  by  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery;  and  afterwards  succeeded 
in  routing  the  troops  commanded  by  Le  Febvre  in  person.  The 
Marshal  had  attempted  to  force  the  narrow  pass  of  Sterting,  where 
the  steep  road,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Inn  (there  a  roaring 
mountain  torrent),  is  so  overhung  on  either  hand  by  rugged  precipices, 
as  to  form  a  dark  ravine.  Here,  as  the  Bavaro-French  vanguard 
slowly  and  silendy  ascended,  a  human  voice  was  heard,  mingling 
with  the  dash  of  the  cataract  and  the  cries  of  eagles  disturbed  from 
their  eyries,  "  Hans,  is  everything  ready?"  The  single  word  ^'  Yes !" 
was  shouted  in  reply,  by  an  invisible  speaker  posted  immediately 
over  the  heads  of  the  troops;  and  the  first  voice  had  barely  time 
to  utter,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  let  go 
your  ropes,"  when  a  descending  crash  of  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
and  trunks  and  arms  of  trees,  which  had  been  previously  brought 
thither,  and  kept  in  readiness,  awakened  the  surrounding  echoes,  and, 
in  an  instant,  upwards  of  a  thousand  soldiers  were  buried  in  the 
pass.  The  fire  of  unerring  rifles  then  flashed  from  every  nook  and 
crevice,  and  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  rushing  from  concealment, 
armed  with  swords,  spears,  axes,  scythes,  and  other  weapons,  attacked 
the  astonished  invaders,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight,  with  the  loss 
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of  almost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Nearly  at  the  same  time^ 
General  Rusca^  who^  at  the  head  of  an  Italian  division^  had  entered 
the  country  by  the  passes  of  the  Adige^  was  defeated  with  great  loss 
near  Clagenfiirth;  and  Le  Febvre  sustaining  from  Hofer  a  second 
defeat  a  few  days  afterwards^  the  Tyrol  was  evacuated  by  all  the 
foreign  troops ;  and  Hofer  was  appointed  head  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  inhabitants. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Wagram,  however,  Napoleon  sent  a 
stronger  force  against  the  patriots — ^the  Emperor  Francis  having,  a 
second  time,  formally  consigned  them  to  the  dominion  of  Bavaria. 
They  were  now  informed  that  those  who  fiuled  to  submit  would 
be  treated  as  rebels;  and,  in  fact,  such  as  attempted  to  continue 
the  war,  which  was  become  too  i^iequal  to  afford  a  hope  of  success, 
were  hunted  from  rock  to  rock,  and  glen  to  glen,  and  shot  down 
like  wild  beasts  in  their  coverts.  Some  now  laid  down  their  arms, 
others  fled  into  the  remoter  Austrian  States ;  and  Hofer  and  a  faithful 
few  were  at  last  left  alone.  The  gallant  peasant-chief,  finding 
resistance  useless,  and  a  large  price  being  set  on  his  head,  concealed 
himtelf  in  a  hut,  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  where 
he  was  eventually  betrayed  by  a  priest  named  Donay — ^the  only 
person,  except  his  family,  who  knew  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He 
was  seized,  put  in  chains,  and  conveyed  imder  a  strong  guard  to 
'Sibntua;  where  being  tried  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death.  It  is  said  ihat  the  officers,  who  condemned  him,  supplicated 
mercy  in  his  behalf,  but  that  the  order  for  his  execution  came  from 
Napoleon  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hofer  suffered  death  with 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  a  martyr.  The  soldiers  by  whom  he 
was  shot,  rendered  him  the  same  honours,  as  were  paid  to  general 
officers ;  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  French  grenadiers. 
The  remains  of  the  patriot  were,  in  1823,  removed  to  the  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Innspruck;  where  a  noble  monument  has 
since  been  erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria — ^who,  while  he'  lived,  interposed  not  a  word  to  avert  his 
iniquitous  doom. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  while  residing  at  Schonbrunn,  to  super- 
intend the  tedious  negociations  for  peace,  narrowly  escaped  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin — one  of  the  instruments  of  the  secret  societies  which 
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had  been  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  German  Legitimatist 
Princes  to  avenge  their  many  "wrongs" — as  though  those  Princes 
had  been  the  assailed  parties  instead  of  the  aggressors.  The  miseries 
to  which  a  country,  which  is  the  seat  of  war,  is  inevitably  subjected, 
added  to  those  inflicted  by  the  Continental  system,  undoubtedly 
pressed  hard  upon  the  German  people;  and  the  justifiable  efforts  of 
the  Uluminati  being  found  insufficient  to  remove  the  grievance,  it 
was  resolved  by  a  brave,  but  fanatical  youth  to  have  recourse  to  viler 
means  to  rid  his  countrymen  of  the  supposed  oppressor.  At  a 
morning  review,  this  enthusiast,  in  respectable  attire,  was  seen  by 
Rapp  and  Berthier  attempting  to  approach  the  Emperor,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  appeared  from  a  paper  in  his  hand,  of  presenting  a 
petition.  Berthier,  seeing  that  the  young  man's  importunities  were 
likely  to  be  troublesome,  directed  him  to  apply  to  Rapp,  the  aide- 
de-camp  on  duty,  who  would  communicate  his  wishes  after  the 
review ;  but  Stapps,  for  that  was  the  person's  name,  replied  that  he 
would  speak  with  none  but  Napoleon.  Still  pressing  forward  towards 
the  Emperor,  he  was  peremptorily  desired  by  Rapp  to  fall  back. 
His  manners  then  became  suspicious.  There  was  about  him  the 
air  and  determination  of  one  absorbed  in  some  mighty  project,  yet 
labouring  to  appear  indifferent.  The  constraint  of  his  actions,  the 
compression  of  his  lips,  and  the  sinister  expression  of  his  eye,  were 
all  noted,  and  he  was  speedily  secured,  without  violence,  by  an  officer 
of  gendarmerie.  On  being  searched,  a  large  carving-knife  was  found 
upon  the  prisoner,  together  with  the  portrait  of  a  young  female,  and 
two  pieces  of  gold  coin.  When  questioned,  he  refused  to  make  any 
disclosure  as  to  his  motives  or  intentions,  to  any  person  except 
Napoleon. 

The  Emperor,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  arrest  till  after  the  review, 
ordered  Stapps  into  his  presence. — ^''Whence  came  you?"  was  his 
first  question.  "  From  Erftirth,"  repKed  the  prisoner. — "  Your  age  ?" 
'"  Eighteen."—^'  What  is  your  father's  profession?"  ''  He  is  the 
Protestant  clergjrman  at  Erfurth." — ^' What  did  you  intend  to  do 
with  the  knife  taken  from  you?"  ^^  Kill  you. "—«  Wherefore ? " 
"  Because  you  are  the  cause  of  my  country's  misfortunes." — ^^  What 
injury  have  I  done  you?"  "  The  same  as  to  every  German."—"  By 
whom  were  you  instigated?"    **  No  one.     It  was  my  conviction  that. 
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in  slaying  you  I  should  have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  my 
country  and  to  Europe.  This  nerved  my  hand.  I  saw  you  at  the 
time  of  your  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  might  have 


killed  you  then ;  but  you  had  left  my  country  to  breathe  after  her 
calamities^  and  I  thought  peace  would  continue.  I  was  then  one  of 
your  greatest  admirers." — '^  But  had  you  merely  desired  to  end  the 
horrors  of  war,  you  should  have  killed  the  Emperor  Francis,  who 
was  its  author."  "  He  is  a  blockhead.  If  he  were  killed,  another 
like  him  would  ascend  the  throne;  but  if  you  were  dead,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  such  another." — Napoleon,  believing  the  youth's  mind 
to  be  disordered,  sent  for  Corvisart  to  examine  him.  Stapps  smiled, 
and  assured  his  interrogators  that  he  was  in  perfect  health ;  and  this 
being  confirmed  by  the  physician,  the  Emperor  resumed :  "  Your 
conduct  will  cause  the  ruin  of  your  family.  In  order  to  avert  this, 
however,  and  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  you  have  only  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  crime  you  designed  to  commit,  and  at  the  frustration  of  which 
an  honourably  minded  man  would  rejoice."     "  I  seek  no  pardon," 
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replied  the  infatuated  young  man ;  "  I  feel  the  most  poignant  regret 
at  not  having  succeeded." — ^^  Crime,  then,  it  appears,  is  not  odious  to 
you."  "  To  kill  you  is  no  crime,  but  a  duty." — "  Whose  was  the 
portrait  found  upon  yoti  ?*'  "  That  of  a  young  woman  whom  I  love ; 
and  who  will  be  greatly  afflicted  at  my  failure,  as  she  abhors  you  as 
much  as  I  do." — "  Not^thstanding  all  this,  I  am  wiUing  to  pardon 
you,  on  condition  that  yott  relinquish  your  diabolical  purpose."  "  I 
have  sworn  your  death,  aa^  shall  not  desist  from  endeavouring  to 
compass  it." 

"  These,"  said  the  Emperor  to  his  attendants,  when  the  assassin 
was  removed,  **  are  the  effects  of  German  iUumijusm — the  produce 
of  the  mystical  literature  of  the  day.  The  iising  generation  are 
taught  assassination  as  a  virtue.  But  there  is  fu>  remedy;  a  sect 
camiot  be  destroyed  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Yet  I  still  believe  there 
is  something  more  than  appears  in  the  affair — the  Cotirt  of  Berlin 
patronized  Schill — there  are  women  in  this  plot — furies  thirsting  for 
vengeance — could  I  obtain  certain  evidence  on  the  subject,  I  would 
have  them  seized  in  the  midst  of  their  Court." 

Stapps,  when  brought  to  trial,  persisted  in  his  original  denial  of  a 
confederacy;  and  exhibited,  to  the  last,  the  same  indifference  to  life 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  his  interview  with  Napoleon.  At 
the  place  of  execution,  he  exclaimed  wildly,  while  the  instruments 
of  death  were  being  levelled,  *'  Hail,  Liberty !  Peace !  Germany ! 
Down  with  the  Tyrant ! " 

The  protracted  negociations  with  Austria,  at  length,  began  to 
exhaust  Napoleon's  patience;  and,  in  order  to  hasten  the  decision 
of  Frands,  the  Conqueror  broadly  hinted  at  a  project  for  revolution- 
izing and  dismembering  Hungary — a  country  much  less  ignorant  and 
apathetic  than  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  In  this, 
indeed,  matters  were  so  far  advanced,  that  the  following  proclamation 
was  suffered  to  be  published :  —  "  Hungarians  1  The  moment  is 
&vourable  for  recovering  your  independence.  Peace,  the  integrity 
of  your  territory,  the  inviolability  of  your  existing  constitution,  with 
such  amendments  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  requires,  is  offered  you  by 
the  Great  Napoleon,  who  earnestly  desires  to  see  you  free  and  happy. 
Your  union  with  Austria  has  been  productive  of  nothing  but  misery 
and  misfortune.     Your  blood  has  been  shed  for  her  in  distant  regions; 
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and  your  interests  have  always  been  sacrificed  for  those  of  the  here- 
ditary States  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Your  country  forms  the 
finest  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire;  yet  is  it  treated  as  a  mere 
province.  You  have  national  manners^  a  national  language^  and  you 
boast  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestry :  reassume,  then^  your  rank  among 
nations.  Have  a  Sovereign  of  your  own  choice,  who  wiU  reside 
among  you,  and  govern  for  you  alone.  Unite  yourselves  into  a 
National  Assembly  in  the  fields  of  Bacos,  after  the  manner  of  your 
fore&thers,  and  acquaint  the  French  Emperor  with  your  determi- 
nation.'* 

The  effect  of  this  address,  added  to  a  reported  expression  of 
Napoleon^  that  '*  if  the  settlement  of  terms  were  much  longer  pro- 
tracted, he  would  send  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  place 
the  crown  of  Austria  on  his  head,"  materially  assisted  to  abridge  the 
future  conferences  between  the  German  and  French  diplomatists. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Schonbrunn.  By  this  act  Austria  ceded  to  the  Princes  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  Saltzburg,  Berchtolsgaden,  and  a  small  part 
of  Upper  Austria.  The  King  of  Saxony  received  an  addition  of 
territory  to  complete  his  line  of  firontier  firom  Bohemia ;  and,  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Warsaw,  Cracow  and  Western  Gallicia  were  transferred  to 
him.  Russia  received  part  of  Eastern  Gallicia,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  four  hundred  thousand  persons ;  and  to  Napoleon,  as 
Emi>eror  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  was  assigned  the  district 
of  Goritzia,  the  territory  of  Monte-Falcone,  the  city  and  port  of 
Trieste,  the  circle  of  Willach  in  Carinthia,  all  the  domains  of  Austria 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saave  to  the  confines  of  Bosnia, 
Camiola,  and  part  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  The  French  acquisitions 
were  immediately  united  under  one  government,  designated  the 
Illyrian  Provinces ;  and  Napoleon  thus  became  master  of  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  enabled  to  exclude  Austria  firom  all  foreign 
commerce  —  more  especially  that  which  she  had  maintained  with 
Great  Britain  in  contravention  of  the  Continental  System. 

The  concessions  of  Austria,  though  large,  were  not  of  such  extent 
as  had  been  generally  expected.  **  Europe,  in  general,'*  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  was  surprised  at  Napoleon's  moderation ;  for  though 
Austria  yielded  up  a  surface  of  forty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and 
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a  population  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  yet  the  extremity  in 
which  she  was  placed  seemed  to  render  this  a  cheap  ransom,  as  she 
still  retained  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory ;  which,  with  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions, 
rendered  her,  after  France  and  Russia,  even  yet  the  most  formidable 
power  on  the  Continent." 

The  French  camp  before  Vienna  broke  up  immediately  after  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  Napoleon  himself  quitted  Schonbrunn  on  the 
16th.  In  his  way  homeward  he  visited  Munich,  and  was  entertained 
by  the  Bavarian  Court  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  He  afterwards 
honoured  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  with  his  presence;  and  thence 
proceeded,  without  further  halting,  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  26th  of  October, 
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tJRiNG  the  negociations  for  peace  with 
Austria,  a  misunderstanding,  which  had  for 
some  time  subsisted  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Pope,  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Pius 
VII.,  when  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  1804,  to 
consecrate  the  Imperial  crown,  had  hoped 
that  Romagna  and  the  Legations  of  Ancona 
^Evil^Sini^  would    be    restored  to    the    Holy  See,    in 

recompense  for  his  condescension;  and 
foiling  to  obtain  these,  he  had  sought  to  procure  the  Emperor's 
signature  to  a  declaration  made  by  Louis  XIV.,  disapproving  of  the 
celebrated  articles  of  1682,  upon  which  a  national  Gallican  Church 
had  been  established,  far  too  independent  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
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to  be  approved  at  the  Vatican.  Napoleon,  however  grateful  he  might 
have  been  for  the  services  of  the  Holy  Father  at  his  Coronation,  was 
little  disposed  to  compromise  the  interests  of  France  in  retiim  for  a 
personal  obligation;  he  therefore  declined  acceding  to  any  request 
concernuig  the  Church  but  such  as  should  be  previously  approved 
by  a  council  of  bishops.  The  Pope,  in  vain,  pledged  himself  that 
the  signature  should  be  kept  secret  during  the  Imperial  ^pleasure, 
and  assured  Napoleon  that  the  act  was  of  too  little  significance  to 
require  consultation  with  a  third  party.  The  Emperor  was  firm;  and 
the  Pope  had  the  mortification  of  returning  to  Italy,  humbled  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  Catholic  world,  by  his  too-ready 
compliance  with  the  desires  of  one  who  was  generally  believed  to  be 
an  infidel.  The  Pontifi",  henceforward,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
chagrin  and  resentment;  and  Borne  became  the  focus  of  intrigues 
against  Napoleon. 

In  1805,  when  Austria  and  Russia  declared  war  against  France, 
Pius  had  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Allies.  The 
Emperor  was,  exasperated,  and  demanded  that  the  Pope  should 
conclude  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Kings  of  Italy 
and  Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula — an  arrangement  to 
which  the  Sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  just  given  a  dissembling 
assent;  that  the  ports  of  the  Boman  States  should  be  closed  against 
the  English ;  and  that  a  French  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  should 
be  received  into  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  to  defend  the  place,  and  to 
preserve  the  Imperial  line  of  communication  through  Italy.  The 
Pope,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  replied  to  .these  communications  by 
saying,  that  he  could  enter  into  no  league  against  his  children,  or 
that  would  tend  to  endanger  Boman  CathoKcs  in  heretical  states; 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  one ;  and  that  he  neither 
could  nor  would  make  war  against  any  power  whatsoever.  To  this 
argument.  Napoleon  answered,  that  when  Charlemagne  invested  the 
Pope  with  temporal  sovereignty,  it  was  necessarily  intended  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  and  not  for  the 
introduction  and  support  of  heretifcs.  The  Churcb  had  not  scrupled 
to  use  its  power,  when  bigotry  and  sdespotism  needed  ajssistance;  evai 
the  reigning  Pope's  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  so  recently  as  1797,  had 
raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and 
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create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  The  banner  of  St.  Peter 
could,  it  was  urged,  be  no  more  out  of  place  beside  the  eagle  of 
France  that  in  company  with  that  of  Austria ;  but  in  order  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  his  Holiness,  it  was  added,  that  he  would  not  be 
required  to  participate  in  any  proceedings  that  might  be  undertaken 
against  Catholic  princes. 

Pius  had  indulged  for  a  moment  the  fond  illusion,  that  the  modem 
Charlemagne  might  be  won  to  imitate  his  semi-barbarous  predecessor 
in  superstitious  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  or  that 
he  might  be  eventually  induced  to  restore  to  the  fabric  of  papal 
power  the  substance  and  lustre  of  the  age  of  Alexander  III.,  when 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth  had  kings  to  hold  his  bridle,  and  the  neck  of 
an  emperor  for  Us  footstool.  The  dream  had  been  dispelled  by 
Napoleon's  unyielding  determination  to  render  his  own  authority 
paramount  to  that  of  any  other  potentate ;  but  the  impression  caused 
by  a  mere  glimpse  of  empire,  could  not  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  the  once  gentle  and  peaceful  Chiaramonti, 
bishop  of  Imola,  became  restless  and  aspiring,  and  spoke  constantly  of 
the  supremacy  of  his  jurisdiction  over  terrestrial  powers;  "because," 
he  said,  "heaven,  is  above  earth,  and  spirit  superior  to  matter." 
The  vision  of  his  Holiness,  or  of  the  cardinals  his  ministers,  appears 
not  to  have  been  sufficiendy  clear  or  comprehensive  to  perceive  that, 
though  the  political  as  weU  as  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Church 
had  been  far  in  advance  of  the  age  at  the  period  of  feudal  power, 
the  philosophy  of  succeeding  centuries  had  outstripped  the  slow 
progress  of  clerical  intellect;  and,  by  exposing  the  absurdity  of 
priestly  pretensions,  diminished  their  influence  over  men's  minds, 
even  in  those  inclined  to  give  to  faith  its  utmost  latitude.  Napoleon, 
whose  chief  study  had  been  mankind,  clearly  understood  the  position 
of  the  Pope,  and  avowed  a  desire  to  increase  the  spiritual  authority 
of  that  fiinctionary  ia  order  to  consolidate  the  religion  of  Europe; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  averse  to  the  retention  by  the  Holy 
See  of  any  political  control  beyond  that  which  it  must  necessarily 
derive  from  its  hold  over  the  consciences  of  the  faithfrd.  The  Pope, 
perhaps,  had  he  understood  his  true  interests,  would  have  yielded 
to  the  Emperor,  and  thus  have  secured  an  extended  actual  dominion, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  merely  nominal  sovereignty.     Pius,  however. 
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grew    more    obstinate    as    his    power    to    oflFer    effectual    resistance 
diminislied. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  bring  the  Pope 
to  accede  to  his  views,  as  to  the  division  between  them  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  over  all  Europe,  without  other  appHances  than 
persuasive  rhetoric.  Napoleon  demanded  from  the  Holy  Father,  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  their  future  amity,  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  should  adopt  the  Continental  system,  expel  all  foreigners 
inimical  to  France,  and  form  a  strict  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  Court  of  Paris ;  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  failure  of 
compliance  with  these  requisitions  would  be  pimished  with  the  seizure 
of  the  Papal  territories  between  the  Appenines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  Pope  replied  by  menacing  the  Emperor  with  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican;  the  effects  of  which,  from  his  unusual  forbearance,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  dreaded.  The  age,  however,  when  anathemas 
were  deemed  formidable  had  passed  away;  and  Napoleon,  in  defiance, 
issued  a  decree  for  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  marches  of 
Ancona — a  proceeding  which  threw  the  sacred  college  into  a  state 
of  the  greatest  ferment.  Admonitory  letters,  prayers,  sermons,  circular 
notes  to  ambassadors,  and  all  kinds  of  spiritual  weapons  in  abundance, 
were  resorted  to  in  behalf  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Pius, 
intimating  that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  trifling ;  and  that  unless 
within  two  months  he  should  signify  his  adherence  to  the  federative 
treaty  of  the  Italian  States,  the  grant  of  Charlemagne  would  be 
annulled,  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  iucorporated  with  the  Empire , 
but  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  Holy  Father  woidd  be  immediately 
followed  by  restitution  of  the  territory  seized  by  the  French.  "  Char- 
lemagne, my  august  predecessor,"  argued  Napoleon, "  when  he  granted 
to  the  Holy  See  the  fief  of  Borne  and  other  territories,  did  not  part 
with  the  sovereignty  thereof,  but  merely  assigned  them  in  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  becoming  dignity  in  the  head  of  the  Church."  The 
Pope,  however,  continued  inflexible ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  avert 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened,  sent  orders  to  his  minister 
at  Paris  to  demand  his  passports,  and  quit  France  without  taking 
leave. 

Thus  war  was  declared  by  one  of  the  weakest  powers  of  Europe 
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against  tlie  strongest,  at  a  time  when  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Naples,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  all  the  Germanic  States,  were 
crouching  before  the  Monarch  who  was  defied.  There  is,  perhaps, 
something  due  to  the  Pope  and  his  ministers  for  their  courage  on  the 
I  occasion;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  counted  largely  on  the 
operation  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  cherished  a  hope 
that  Napoleon  himself  intended  rather  to  intimidate  them,  than 
to  proceed  to  actual  hostilities.  Moreover,  they  were  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  their  proceedings  by  promises  of  protection  from  ortho- 
dox Austria,  sclusmatical  Kussia,  and  heretical  England. 

In  consequence  of  the  Papal  declaration  of  war,  a  corps  of  six 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Miollis,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1808,  entered  Rome,  with  instructions  however  to  shew 
the  greatest  respect  to  the  Pontiff  and  his  ministers,  and  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  civil  government  of  the  city.  The 
French  Minister,  nevertheless,  was  directed  to  intimate  to  his 
Holiness  that,  having  ventured  to  occupy  Rome,  the  Emperor  was 
prepared  to  proceed  to  extremities  for  the  support  of  his  policy. 
The  following  statement  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
French,  is  extracted  from  the  Apostolical  Brief,  in  which  the 
Imperial  troops  are  declared  to  have  incurred  the  pains  of  excom- 
munication. "  They  seized,"  says  this  document,  "  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  military  detachments  were  posted  iiL  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  city ;  and  even  the  Quirinal  Palace  (the  Pontifical 
residence)  was  menaced  by  numerous  bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  by  pieces  of  artillery.  .  .  .  Since  then,  scarcely  a  day 
has  passed  but  has  been  marked  by  some  insult  to  the  Holy  See. 

"  All  the  troops  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  public  tran- 
quillity and  civil  discipline  have  been  incorporated  with  the  French. 
The  Papal  body-guard,  all  chosen  men  of  the  order  of  nobUity, 
were  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Rome,  where,  after  a  few  days'  detention, 
they  were  disbanded.  Guards  have  been  posted  at  the  gates  and 
principal  places  of  the  city;  forcible  possession  was  taken  of  the 
post-office,  and  all  the  printing  establishments.  The  administration 
of  the  Grovemment  and  of  Justice,  has  been  interrupted  and  impeded. 
Our  subjects  have  become  rebels  to  their  legitimate  sovereign.  The 
more  audacious  and  corrupted  among  them,  wearing  the  French  and 
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Italian  tri-coloured  cockade^  have  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides, 
and  indulged  in  every  excess  against  the  mimsters  of  the  Church, 
the  Government,  and  all  who  stiU  remained  faithful  to  their  duty. 
And  notwithstanding  all  our  protestations,  journals  and  pamphlets 
i^  of  abuse,  of  sarcasms,  and  calumnies,  against  the  pontifical 
power  and  dignity,  are  published  in  Borne,  and  thence  distributed 
at  home  and  abroad;  while  our  declarations  and  public  notices  are 
torn  in  pieces  and  trodden  under  foot  .  .  .  Public  papers  and 
writings  of  every  kind,  even  those  in  the  office  of  the  first  Minister 
of  State,  have  been  seized.  Thrice  have  we  replaced  our  first 
Secretary  of  State,  and  thrice  has  he  been  violently  removed  from 
our  own  palace.  In  short,  the  msgority  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  who  remained  near  us  as  advisers,  have  been 
violently  torn  from  our  presence,  and  removed  to  a  distance." 
From  this,  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  it 
appears  that  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Commandant, 
had  been  but  indifferently  obeyed  by  the  invaders.  MioUis,  however, 
estabUshed  as  efficient  a  police  as  possible  for  the  prevention  of 
outrages ;  attended  personally  to  see  that  the  Pope  received  the  same 
amount  from  the  sacred  treasury  which  had  been  formerly  paid  for 
the  maintenance  of  Ids  household ;  and  took  care  that  none  should 
interfere  with  his  Holiness  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  ftpictions. 

Still  Pius,  for  many  months,  steadily  rejected  to  compromise  his 
secular  rights  as  a  sovereign;  being  determined  probably  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  war  in  which  the  Emperor  was  then  engaged  with 
Spain  and  Austria,  before  abandoning  his  opposition.  The  French 
troops  in  the  Papal  States  were  few,  and  after  awhile,  the  news  of 
EssUng  arrived,  from  which  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  fortune 
had  abandoned  the  Emperor's  arms.  This  moment  was  seized  by  the 
priests  and  agents  of  the  Romish  Court,  to  excite  the  populace  to 
insurrection.  The  Pope,  pretending  to  fear  personal  violence  from 
the  troops  of  his  antagonist,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  which  he 
caused  to  be  surrounded  with  barricades,  and  guarded  by  several 
hundreds  of  his  most  faithftil  adherents,  who  began  openly  to  insult 
the  French  and  set  them  at  defiance.  Riots  and  disorders  broke  out, 
and  blood  was  shed  in  several  frays ;  when,  to  increase  the  general 
conftision,   his  Holiness,    on   the   11th  of  June,   1809,   fidminated 
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against  Napoleon  the  following  Bull  of  Excommunication : — "  By  the 
authority  of  Almighty  God,  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
our  own,  we  declare  that  you,  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
all  your  abettors,  have,  by  the  outrages  you  have  committed,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  excommTinication,  to  which  sentence  we  also  condemn 
all  those  who,  since  the  late  hostile  invasion  of  Borne,  have  com- 
mitted aggressions  within  the  Ecclesiastical  States. . .  Given  at  St.  Mary 
Major,  at  Rome,  under  the  Seal  of  the  Fisherman,  this  1 1th  of  June, 
1809,  in  the  10th  year  of  our  pontificate.      Pms  VII.  Pope." 

It  requires  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  document  was  accompanied 
by  a  Papal  Brief,  enjoining  that  *' no  one,  under  pretext  of  such 
excommunication,  should  presume  to  injure,  prejudice,  or  wrong  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  persons  thereby  placed  under  ecclesiastical 
censures ;  the  great  object  of  the  Holy  Father  being  to  convert  the 
children  whom  he  castigated,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  oc- 
casioned him  so  much  sorrow  and  tribulation." 

The  French  troops,  and  such  of  the  populace  as  stiU  supported 
their  Sovereign,  now  publicly  menaced  each  other  with  vengeance. 
Miollis  saw  that,  unless  some  decisive  measures  were  taken,  the  life 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  safety  of  the  capital  of  CathoKc  Christendom, 
would  be  endangered.  Napoleon  was  then  engaged  in  the  Austrian 
campaign,  and  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  instructions  in  time 
to  prevent  the  apprehended  disasters.  The  Commandant  of  the  Holy 
City  conceived  that  the  best  mode  of  meeting  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  would  be  to  remove  the  Pope  from  the  scene  of  danger. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  between  the  5th  and  6th  of  July  (the  same 
on  which  Napoleon  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  Wagram),  General 
Badet  presented  himself  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  earnestly 
pressed  his  Holiness  to  consent  to  yield  his  temporal  dominion  to  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rigorous  measures  to  which  his 
continued  resistance  would  necessarily  expose  him.  "  I  cannot ;  I 
ought  not;  I  will  not!"  replied  the  Pontiff.  **  I  have  solemnly 
pledged  myself  before  God  to  preserve  all  the  possessions  of  the  Holy 
Church ;  and  I  will  never  surrender  what  I  have  sworn  to  maintain." 
The  General  expressed  his  profotmd  affliction  at  hearing  this  deter- 
mination ;  but  still  requested  Pius  to  consider  the  peril  in  which  his 
refusal  involved  him.     "What  I  have  said,"  said  the  aged  Pope, 
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**  nothing  on  earth  can  induce  me  to  retract.  I  am  ready  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  to  lay  down  my  life  this  instant,  rather 
than  violate  the  oath  which  I  have  made  before  Heaven."  Radet 
then  informed  his  Holiness  that  he  had  orders  to  convey  him  from 
Rome.  This  was  a  blow  for  which  the  good  father  was  certainly 
not  prepared.  He  meekly  replied,  however,  "This,  then,  is  the 
gratitude  of  your  Emperor  for  my  services  to  him,  the  recompence 
for  my  great  condescension  towards  him  and  the  GalHcan  Church. 
But  it  may  be  that  in  that  respect  I  have  been  culpable  before 
God,  and  he  now  desires  to  punish  me.  I  bow  with  humility  to  his 
Divine  pleasure."  Cardinal  Pacca  then  demanded  to  know  what 
attendants  were  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  the  Holy  Father; 
and  was  informed  that  none  would  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
palace  except  the  Pope  and  his  Eminence.  The  delay  in  preparing 
for  the  journey  was  restricted  to  half  an  hour.  "  The  will  of  God 
be  done,"  said  Pius,  as  he  left  the  apartment  to  make  ready  for  going 
into  captivity. 

Before  three  in  the  morning,  a  carriage  was  brought  to  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  palace,  which  Pius  VII.  and  Pacca  entered  amid  a 
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troop  of  French  horse.  General  Radet  preceded  them  in  a  cabriolet. 
At  the  gate  del  Popoloy  another  carriage  was  in  waiting,  into  which 
the  prisoner  and  his  attendant  were  shifted.  During  the  change, 
Badet  again  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  his  Holiness  to  relinquish 
his  secxdar  authority,  and  cede  to  Napoleon  the  states  of  the  church. 
"No,"  said  the  Pontiff,  abruptly.  The  door  of  the  carriage  was  then 
closed ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cortege  was  on  the  road  to  Florence. 
"It  now  became  a  struggle,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  "who  should  not 
receive  the  illustrious  exile."  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany, 
astonished  that  the  Pope  had  been  brought  to  her  territory  without 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  caused  him  to  be  forwarded  in  the 
direction  of  Turin;  and  Prince  Borghese,  Governor  General  of 
Piedmont,  equally  confounded,  sent  him  across  the  frontier  to 
Grenoble.  The  abduction  of  so  important  a  personage  must 
have  appeared,  to  Catholics,  a  bold  enterprise  even  for  Napoleon 
himself;  but  executed  without  his  orders,  it  was  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  unparalleled  presumption.  Priests,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  all 
concurred  in  denotmcing  the  immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
the  sacrilege  committed  on  the  person  of  God's  vicar,  and  the  faithfrd 
shook  their  heads  and  waited  between  doubt  and  fear  for  the  result ; 
but  the  world  went  on  as  usual,  when  it  was  known  that,  the  very 
morning  on  which  Pius  VII.  was  torn  from  his  palace  in  the 
eternal  city,  the  eagles  of  the  excommunicated  Napoleon  soared 
triumphantly  over  those  of  faithfrd  Austria  in  the  battle-field  of 
Wagram. 

The  Emperor  was  at  Schonbrunn  when  he  learned,  from  a  Roman 
courier  despatched  thither  for  the  purpose,  what  had  transpired.  He 
appears  to  have  been  himself  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  temerity  ol 
his  officers,  but  circumstances  were  too  urgent  to  permit  Miollis  or 
Badet  to  be  discredited.  The  liberation  of  the  Pontiff  would  not 
have  removed  the  scandal  attending  his  seizure,  but  would  inevitably 
have  rendered  him  more  obstinate,  while  it  made  the  Emperor  appear 
undecided,  if  not  weak.  Orders,  however,  were  instantly  sent  to 
Florence,  that  in  case  his  Holiness  shoidd  have  arrived  there,  a 
suitable  mansion,  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  should  be  assigned  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  all  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  his 
sacred  character;  to  Turin,  the  directions  were  that  if  Pius  arrived. 
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he  should  be  conducted  to  Sayona;  and  to  Faris^  that  an  escort 
should  be  sent  to  reconduct  the  Holy  Father  to  Florence,  if  he  should 
not  have  crossed  the  Appenines ;  and  to  Savona,  if  he  should  have 
done  so.  The  Pope  was,  accordingly,  sent  back  from  Grenoble; 
first  to  Turin,  and  thence  to  Savona,  where  the  Archiepiscopal  palace 
was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  everything  supplied  him  on  the  most 
abundant  and  princely  scale.  He  remained  in  this  magnificent  prison 
till  the  coiamencement  of  the  year  1812.  In  the  interval,  however, 
he  was  several  times  oflFered  his  Uberty  to  return  to  Rome,  on 
condition  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  Government  established 
there,  and  pledge  himself  to  interfere  only  in  spiritual  matters ;  pro- 
posals to  which  the  Pontiff  invariably  returned  a  brief,  but  emphatic 
negative. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  before  departing  from  Schonbrunn,  in  1809, 
issued  a  decree,  upon  which  was  founded  the  Senatus  Consultum  of 
the  17th  of  February,  1810,  for  annexing  the  States  of  Bome  to  the 
French  empire,  in  the  form  of  two  new  departments,  called  Rome 
and  Thrasymene.  The  Holy  City  was  declared  to  be  the  second  in 
the  empire,  and  its  municipal  and  other  authorities  were  to  take 
precedence  next  after  those  of  Paris.  The  successors  of  the  Emperor 
were  to  be  crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame.  All  temporal  sovereignty,  save  that  of  the 
Emperor,  was  abolished;  but  the  Pope,  as  a  spiritual  prince,  was 
to  be  provided  with  palaces  both  at  Paris  and  Rome,  and  to  be 
assigned  a  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs  (upwards  of  eighty- 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling),  free  from  all  taxes  or  deductions^ 
and  chargeable  upon  landed  property.  In  return  for  this  it  was 
directed,  that  all  ftiture  Popes  should,  at  the  time  of  being  en- 
throned, take  an  oath  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  four  articles  of 
the  Gallican  Church  as  resolved  on  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy 
in  1682. 

This  was  the  second  great  step  taken  by  Napoleon  towards  realizing 
the  noble  idea  which  he  had  formed,  when  serving  merely  as  a  general 
in  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  for  '*  raising  Italy  from  its 
ruins,  imiting  once  again  the  Venetians,  Milanese,  Piedmontese, 
Genoese,  Tuscans,  Parmese,  Modenese,  Romans,  Neapolitans,  Sici- 
lians, and  Sardinians,  into  one  great  nation,  to  be  bounded  by  the 
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Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian  and  Mediterranean  Seas, —  with 
Rome,  restored  as  far  as  was  practicable  to  her  ancient  splendour,  for 
its  capital."  An  Italian  by  lineage  and  nurture,  and  well-acquainted 
with  its  history.  Napoleon  loved  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  and  had 
from  childhood  felt  strongly  the  degradation  of  its  vassalage  to  foreign 
princes.  He  had  successftdly  striven  to  revive  its  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  national  freedom,  and  had  released  it  from  the 
thrall  of  conflicting  petty  jurisdictions.  He  now  sought  to  erect  it 
I  into  a  State  worthy  of  its  mighty  memories  and  its  glorious  origin. 

Pius  himself  was  indebted  for  the  mild  treatment  he  experienced, 
chiefly,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  considerations  of  State.  Napoleon 
desired,  and — notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  his  prisoner,  which  he 
conceived  would  be  worn  down  by  time  and  indulgence  —  hoped, 
I  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  PontiflT,  to  govern  the  religious  as 
eflfectively  as  he  had  been  enabled  for  some  years  to  rule  the  political 
world.  "  The  Pope,"  he  afterwards  said,  *'  could  he  have  been  won, 
would  have  been  an  additional  means  of  binding  together  all  the 
federative  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  of  preserving  tranquillity  beyond 
it  I  shoidd,  with  him,  have  had  my  religious  as  well  as  my  legis- 
lative sessions.  My  coimcils  woidd  have  constituted  the  representation 
of  Christianity,  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  would  have  been  merely 
the  president.  I  should  have  called  together  and  dissolved  those 
assemblies,  and  approved  and  published  their  discussions,  as  Con- 
stantine  and  Charlemagne  had  done.  .  .  .  The  Pope  would  have  been 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  of  Paris ;  and  the  establishment  of  his  Court  in 
the  latter  capital,  woidd  have  produced  immense  political  results.  His 
influence  over  Italy,  Spain,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Poland,  woidd  have  rivetted  the  federalism  of  the  Great  Empire; 
and  that  influence  which  the  chief  of  Christianity  possessed  over 
the  faithful  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia,  would  have  become  the  inheritance  of  France.  This 
explains  a  speech  with  which  I  one  day  puzzled  the  Bishop  of  Nantes, 
at  Trianon*  He  was  forcibly  representing  to  me  the  manifest  utility 
of  the  visible  head  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  respect  to  unity  of 
fidth: — '  Monsieur  Bishop,'  I  replied,  *  be  not  uneasy.  The  policy 
of  my  States  is  intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Papal  authority.     It  is  necessary  for  me  that  the  Pope  should  be 
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more  powerful  than  ever.  He  will  never  possess  so  much  mfluence 
as  my  policy  would  induce  me  to  wish  that  he  should  enjoy.' "  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  consequences  to  Europe  or  the  world, 
had  these  gigantic  schemes  been  realized;  which,  eyen  in  the  crude 
outline,  fill  us  with  such  boundless  astonishment 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DIVORCE   OP  J08BPHINB  —  MARRIAGE   WITH    THE    AUSTRIAN    ARCHDUCHESS^ 
MARIA-LOUISA.      1809 — 1810. 


^iwiJtB*'*^*^^  T  his  return  to  France,  after  the  Treaty 
J;^i;-^!!lSr^I^  of  Schonbrunn,  Napoleon  remained  for 
some  time  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Empress  Josephine.  It 
was  observable,  that  the  Emperor  had 
lost  his  wonted  frankness  of  manner  and 
gaiety  of  tone.  He  had  become  suddenly 
reserved  and  moody ;  and  his  actions  and 
conversation  indicated  restraint  and  uneasiness.  Even  the  business 
of  the  State  seemed  irksome  and  unwelcome  to  him;  and  several 
decrees  for  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  Government  were 
signed  with  an  appearance  of  apathy  that  was  remarked  by  the  whole 
Court.  The  quick  eye  of  Josephine  at  once  detected  the  change  in 
her  husband's  demeanour,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  forebodings 
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as  to  the  cause.  The  prediction  of  the  Negro-sorceress,  who  in  youth 
had  told  her  that  **  she  shoidd  be  greater  than  a  queen,  and  yet 
outlive  her  dignity,*'  had  been  constantly  recurring  to  her  since  the 
fulfilment  of  its  first  promise;  and  she  had  jfrequently  heard,  with 
intense  anxiety,  the  expressed  wishes  not  only  of  the  Emperor,  but 
of  his  ministers,  and  the  French  press  and  people,  that  the  throne  of 
France  might  be  secured  to  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  by  a  child  of 
his  own  issue.  The  afifection  which  she  had  always  borne  towards 
her  husband,  and  which  she  knew  to  be  returned  with  equal  warmth 
by  him,  had  long  kept  her  hopes  in  the  ascendant ;  and  when,  on 
settling  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  he  had  been  induced  to 
adopt  a  son  of  his  brother  Louis,  by  her  daughter  Hortense,  she  had 
almost  dismissed  her  fears  of  a  dreary  future.  This  child,  however, 
died  in  infancy;  and  Napoleon  had  not  exhibited  equal  attachment 
for  a  second  son  of  the  same  parties,  or  at  least  had  not  declared 
similar  intentions  as  to  his  succession.  The  apprehensions  of  the 
Empress  were  thenceforward  renewed ;  and  every  fresh  victory  and 
acquisition  of  her  husband  served  but  to  increase  her  dread  lest  she 
should  eventually  be  sacrificed  to  his  natural  desire  of  perpetuating 
his  power  in  his  own  direct  line.  Napoleon  himself  had  never  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  a  separation  between  them ;  but  this  had  appeared 
only  the  more  ominous,  as  Josephine  knew  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently urged  to  such  a  measure  by  his  most  favoiured  councillors, 
and  that  he  had  more  than  once  spoken  of  his  duty,  and  that  of  every 
member  of  his  family,  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  even  those  of 
his  personal  afifections  and  interests,  for  the  welfare  of  France. 

Until  1808,  however,  the  thought  of  divorce  had  haunted  the 
Empress,  rather  as  an  unsubstantial  dream,  or  a  remote  probability, 
than  a  thing  of  certain  and  speedy  approach;  but  some  time  pre- 
viously to  Napoleon's  departure  for  Germany,  Fouch^,  having  first 
ventured  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  his  master,  and  found  that  the 
latter  was  undecided  between  his  conceptions  of  duty  to  the  Great 
Nation  and  his  firm  attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  youth,  had  ventured, 
though  unauthorized,  to  suggest  to  the  Empress  herself  the  necessity 
of  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  France,  and  the  completion 
of  Napoleon's  happiness.  The  Emperor,  when  informed  of  this 
outrage   of  Josephine's  feelings,  expressed    his  indignation  against' 
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its  perpetrator  in  no  measured  terms;  but  he  neglected^  and  even 
refused^  to  punish  him,  for  his  audacity,  by  any  other  infliction  than 
words;  and,  from  that  moment,  Josephine  appears  to  have  become 
aware  that  her  fate  was  decided.  She  still  strove,  nevertheless,  by 
the  winning  grace  of  her  conversation  and  manners,  to  adjourn  the 
evil  day  as  long  as  possible.  All  the  attentions  that  a  naturally  kind 
and  gentle  heart  could  prompt  towards  an  object  of  the  most  ardent 
passion,  were  lavished  upon  Napoleon.  His  wishes,  his  very  thoughts, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  collected,  were  her  laws:  her  own  tastes, 
desires,  and  convenience,  were  nothing,  if  they  seemed  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  gratification  of  her  Lord.  She  had  recourse  even 
to  the  latent  superstition,  which  she  knew  to  be  an  ingredient  in  the 
Emperor's  mental  composition,  to  recover  the  hold  of  him  which  she 
saw  that  affection  alone  had  been  insufficient  to  retain ;  and  occasion 
was  taken  to  remind  him  that  the  prediction  of  Empire,  which  had 
been  so  strangely  accomplished  in  their  destiny,  had  reference  to  her 
Star  alone. 

The  Emperor  had  long  struggled  with  his  feelings ;  but  by  degrees 
he  had  inured  himself  to  the  idea  of  submitting  to  what  he  considered 
I      the  stem  necessities  of  his  political  existence.     It  is  now  believed  by 
many,  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Schonbnmn  were  rendered  more 
favourable  to  the  house  of  Austria  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  by  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  that  Imperial  Family.     This 
supposition,  however,  is  scarcely  supported  by  fact;  but  it  is  certain 
that  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  the  divorce  had  been 
finally  determined  upon.     Among  other  tokens  of  the  change  which 
had  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  it  failed  not  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  communication,  by  means  of  a  private  staircase  from  the 
apartments    of   the    Empress   to   the    cabinet  of  Napoleon,  which 
I     formerly  existed,  had,  in  the  course  of  some  recent  alterations  at  the 
palace,  been  closed.     This,  Josephine  well  knew,  would  not  have 
been  done  without  the  express  directions  of  the  Emperor,  as  it  was 
I     i      by  this  passage  he  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  the  boudoir  of  his 
I     I      wife  after  the  audiences  and  business  of  the  day;  or,  at  other  times, 
'     I      to  tap  at  the  door  here  as  a  signal  for  the  Empress  to  descend  and 
hold  unrestrained  converse  with  him.     Staircase  and  door  had  dis- 
appeared  together;   and  it  was   speedily  whispered,   by   those  in 
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attendance,  that  another  disappearance  would  shortly  follow.  Napo- 
leon, however,  was  unable  to  communicate  the  tidings  of  his  intended 
estrangement  before  quitting  Fontainebleau. 

On  the  14th  of  Norember,  the  Court  repaired  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  magnificent  train  of  Kings,  Princes,  and 
Nobles,  from  all  the  states  and  dominions  which  Napoleon  had 
subjected  to  his  sway,  or  which  had  sought  his  alliance  as  a  means 
of  preserving  their  rank  and  estates.  There  was,  furthermore^ 
gathered  in  the  capital  a  brilliant  retinue  of  the  Marshals,  Princes, 
and  other  feudatories  of  Napoleon's  own  creation;  and  to  complete 
the  pageant,  there  arrived  also  deputations  from  Rome,  Milan,  and 
Florence,  and  from  the  synod  of  the  Greek  church  of  Dalmatia;  all 
ostensibly  collected  to  congratulate  the  victorious  Monarch  upon  his 
recent  triumph,  and  the  happy  re-establishment  of  peace.  These 
distinguished  guests  were  lodged,  some  at  the  Tuileries,  others  at 
the  Elys^e  Bourbon,  and  .the  remainder  at  various  hotels  named  by 
the  Emperor.  The  first  public  audience  was  given  on  the  20th  of 
November,  when  an  immense  multitude  assembled  to  gaze  on  what 
was  then  considered  an  earnest  of  Napoleon's  power,  as  well  as  his 
declared  intention  to  make  Paris  the  capital  of  the  world.  Enter- 
tainments, on  the  largest  scale,  were  almost  daily  given ;  the  theatres 
and  places  of  pubUc  amusement  were  thronged :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wealth  of  the  East,  together  with  the  extended  sway  of  the  Caliphs^ 
had  been  suddenly  revived  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 

Josephine,  meanwhile,  was  undazzled,  undiverted  by  the  glory  and 
gaiety  aroimd.  '  In  happier  hours  she  had  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the 
splendour  of  an  Italian  sunset,  and  she  felt  that,  as  with  that  evanes- 
cent scene  of  pomp,  the  warmth  which  had  cheered  her  existence, 
if  not  the  lustre  of  life,  had  already  deserted  her.  She  was  not  long, 
however,  to  remain  in  suspense.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  as  usual,  dined  together,  and  alone.  Jose- 
phine appeared  to  have  been  weeping;  but  wore  a  large  hat  tied 
under  the  chin  to  conceal  her  features.  ITie  meal,  or  more  properly 
the  formality,  for  the  dinner  was  untouched,  was  a  silent  one. 
Josephine  did  not  venture  to  raise  her  head,  and  Napoleon  merely 
balanced  his  knife  between  Ids  fingers  on  the  table.  At  length, 
having  sat  for  the  usual  time.  Napoleon  demanded  the  hour,  and. 
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without  waiting  for  a  reply,  arose  and  withdrew,  followed,  apparently 
from  habit  rather  than  inclination,  by  the  Empress.  The  Prefect 
of  the  Palace,  according  to  custom,  brought  the  Emperor's  coffee  to 
Josephine;  but  Napoleon,  for  the  first  time,  took  the  cup  from  the 
salver  himself,  and  having  done  so,  made  a  sign  to  the  attendants  to 
retire. 

The  scene  which  ensued  has  been  related  by  Josephine : — "  When 
we  were  alone,"  she  said,  "  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  come,  and 
watched  in  the  changes  of  his  features  the  struggle  that  was  passing 
in  his  soul.  His  whole  frame  trembled :  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
mine.  Napoleon  appro^hed  me,  took  my  hand  and  placed  it  on  his 
breast;  then,  after  gazing  on  me  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he 


pronounced  these  dreadful  words :  —  *  Josephine,  thou  knowest  how 
I  have  loved  thee.  It  is  to  thee — to  thee  alone — ^that  I  owe  the  only 
houra  of  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  world.  Josephine!  my 
destiny  overmasters  my  will.  My  dearest  affections  must  be  silent 
before  the  interests  of  France.'  I  still  retained  power  to  reply: 
^  Say  no  more — I  was  prepared  for  this,  and  understand  its  import; 
but  the  blow  is  not  the  less  mortal.' " 

The  Empress  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  weight  of  mental 
anguish  which  pressed  upon  her.     She  reeled,  uttered  a  piercing 
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screamy  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Napoleon  hastily  opened  the  door 
of  the  ante-chamber,  and  calling  to  De  Bausset,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Palace,  bade  him  enter,  and  assist  in  conveying  the  Empress,  who 
had  swooned,  to  her  own  apartment.  The  Prefect,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Emperor  -and  the  Keeper  of  the  Portfolio,  an  officer  constantly 
in  attendance  at  the  door  of  the  Imperial  cabinet,  bore  their  helpless 
burden  to  her  chamber,  where,  being  placed  on  a  sofa,  she  was  left 
to  the  care  of  her  ladies.  Napoleon  on  retiring  gave  free  vent  to 
the  distress  of  his  mind,  regardless  who  was  present :  "  The  interests 
of  France,  and  of  my  dynasty,**  he  exclaimed,  "  have  wrung  my  heart. 
The  divorce  has  become  an  imperious  duty,  from  which  I  must  not 
shrink.  Yet  the  scene  which  I  have  just  wilkessed  cuts  me  to  the 
soul;  and  the  more  so,  because  Josephine  should. have  been  prepared 
for  it  this  morning  by  Hortense,  to  whom  I  communicated  the 
melancholy  obHgation  which  compels  our  separation.  I  am  grieved 
to  the  heart.  I  thought  she  had  more  firmness,  and  looked  not  for 
this  excess  of  agony.'*  *  As  he  spoke,  the  Emperor  breathed  thick,  and 
articulated  with  difficulty,  pausing  between  his  words,  and  trembling 
with  emotion ;  when  he  ceased,  the  tears  coursed  each  other  fast 
down  his  cheeks. 

Corvisart,  the  physician;  Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland;  Cam- 
bac^r^s,  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  then  sent  for,  and  Napoleon 
returned  to  Josephine's  apartment,  to  see  if  she  had  recovered.  She 
was  still  in  tears,  but  looked  resigned.  The  bitter  pang  of  bereave- 
ment had  passed ;  and  now  the  dreaded  blow  had  fallen,  she  felt  that 
dignity  was  to  be  won  by  patient  endurance. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  Emperor  had  retired  to  his  cabinet, 
Eugene  sought  an  audience.  He  was  pale  and  agitated;  and  on 
being  admitted,  bowed  coldly  to  Napoleon,  without  accepting  his 
proffered  hand.  To  the  hurried  and  anxious  enquiry  of  his  step- 
father concerning  the  state  of  Josephine,  he  merely  replied,  *'  Permit 
me,  Sire,  from  this  moment,  to  retire  from  your  service."  The 
Emperor  implored  him  to  reconsider  his  determination;  urged  that 
it  was  not  choice,  but  cruel  necessity  which  had  produced  the  sepa- 
ration; and  assured  tiie  Prince,  that  no  new  marriage  he  might 
contract  would  alter  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  Empress's 
children.      Eventually,    Eugene    consented    to    retain    the   post  of 
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Viceroy  of  Italy  and  his  other  offices^  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Family. 

On  the  following  day^  Josephine  kept  her  apartments.  Madame 
Mire  —  Napoleon's  mother -^  doing  the  honours  of  the  household. 
The  Empress,  however,  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  attended,  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Coronation  and  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  when  also  Te  Devm  was 
chaunted  at  N6tre-Dame  for  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  ,*  and,  on  the 
23rd^  she  assisted  at  the  f^te  given  in  honour  of  the  peace  by  the 
city  of  Paris.  This  festival  was  magnificent.  All  the  rank  and  talent, 
the  wealth,  beauty,  and  grace  of  Paris  were  assembled.  The  rooms 
were  resplendent  with  lights,  with  ladies,  diamonds,  and  flowers ;  and, 
at  one  end  of  the  saloon,  thrones  had  been  erected  for  the  Imperial 
guests;  but  Josephine,  whose  smiles  had  been  wont  to  diffuse  joy 
among  the  actors  in  such  scenes,  was  sad  and  thoughtful.  Having 
passed  through  the  assemblage,  she  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
throne,  on  which  she  was  to  take  her  seat  for  the  last  time.  In 
ascending  the  steps  she  required  the  assistance  of  Madame  de  la 
Sochefoucault,  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour.  The  consciousness, 
however,  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  that  any  betrayal  of 
weakness,  would  displease  the  Emperor,  enabled  her  to  maintain  at 
least  an  appearance  of  composure. 

Napoleon  was  immediately  afterwards  announced.  He  advanced 
with  his  usual  firmness  towards  the  throne,  followed  by  the  Kings 
of  Saxony,  Naples,  Holland,  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  and  Wurtemberg, 
and  a  troop  of  so  called  independent  Princes,  and  seated  himself 
beside  the  Empress.  The  Imperial  couple  quitted  the  saloon  together, 
but  separated  at  the  end  of  the  gallery;  the  Emperor  proceeding  to 
the  right,  and  Josephine  to  the  left.  The  secret  of  the  intended 
divorce  had  been  penetrated,  and  the  diminished  train  of  the  Empress, 
as  she  left  the  scene  of  festivity,  exhibited  the  little  sympathy  which 
exists  for  fallen  greatness.  This  was  the  last  time  that  Josephine,  as 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor,  was  seen  in  public. 

On  the  1 5th  of  December,  the  Imperial  Family  was  assembled  at  the 
Tuileries,  when  Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of  Cambac^rds,  the  Arch- 
chancellor,  and  the  Civil  Secretary  of  State,  announced  the  agreement 
for  separation  between  himself  and  the  Empress.     "The  policy  of 
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my  monarchy,"  he  said,  "  the  interests,  the  necessities  of  my  people, 
which  have  constantly  governed  all  my  actions,  render  it  desirable 
that  children  of  my  direct  line,  inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people, 
should  succeed  me  on  the  throne  whereon  Providence  has  plsu^ed  me. 
After  many  years,  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  offspring  from  my  maniage 
with  my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Josephine.  This  has  induced 
me  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  affections  of  my  heart  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  our  marriage.  Having 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years  only,  I  may  still  hope  to  train  up  such 
children  as  Providence  may  bless  me  with,  after  my  own  spirit  and 
sentiments.  .  .  During  fifteen  years,  my  beloved  wife  has  been  the 
charm  and  solace  of  my  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  truth  and 
tenderness  will  always  remain  graven  on  my  heart.  She  received 
the  crown  from  my  hand ;  it  is  my  will,  therefore,  that  she  preserve 
her  rank  and  title  of  Empress,  in  order  that  she  may  never  doubt 
of  my  sentiments  towards  her,  but  may  always  regard  me  as  her  best 
and  dearest  friend." 

Josephine  next  arose,  and,  mastering  her  emotion,  pronounced  with 
a  voice  firmer  than  that  of  her  husband,  an  entire  acquiescence  in  his 
sentiments,  and  her  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  a  ^narriage  which 
was  deemed  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France,  and  adherence  to 
which  might  deprive  the  country  of  being  governed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  great  man  who  had  been  raised  by  Providence  to  efface 
the  evils  of  a  terrible  Revolution,  and  to  restore  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order  to  the  nation.  *^  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage," 
said  the  Empress,  "  will  not  change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  The 
Emperor  will  always  have  in  me  his  best  friend." 

The  Secretary  and  Arch-Chancellor  took  official  notes  of  the 
discourses,  which  were  attested  by  all  the  parties  present;  among 
whom,  it  is  added,  there  was  scarcely  a  tearless  eye.  Next  day,  the 
Senate  was  assembled;  and  Eugene  announced  the  desire  of  his 
mother  and  the  Emperor  to  dissolve  their  marriage.  "The  tears  of 
His  Majesty  at  this  separation,"  said  the  Prince,  **are  sufficient  for 
the  glory  of  my  mother."  The  Arch-Chancellor  then  presented,  and 
the  Senate  adopted  a  decree,  by  which  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  was  declared  null  and  void.  By  this  act,  two  millions 
of  francs  per  annum  were  assured  to  the  latter  for  life,  together  with 
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her  title  of  Empress — Napoleon,  from  his  own  purse,  adding  a  million 
of  francs  yearly  to  her  income.  The  ecclesiastical  divorce  (though 
as  the  marriage  had  never  been  celebrated  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
except  privately  and  without  witnesses,  which  was  illegal,  this  appears 
to  have  been  unnecessary,)  was  afterwards  duly  sued  for  and  obtained, 
the  Court  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris  imposing  upon  the  Emperor 
a  fine  of  six  francs  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Napoleon  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  Paris,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  (five 
thousand  pounds)  to  be  distributed  to  the  most  necessitous  inhabitants, 
saying,  '^It  is  right  that,  as  Emperor,  I  shoiild  pay  dearer  than 
others." 

In  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  December,  the  act  of  separation  was 
signed  by  Napoleon  and  Josephine  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial 
Fanuly  and  the  great  officers  of  State ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  the  Empress  retired  to  Malmaison,  which  had  been  assigned 
as  her  friture  residence,  and  Napoleon  went,  for  a  short  time,  to 
Trianon.  It  was  subsequently  remarked,  that  on  the  day  of  the 
separation — ^the  16th — a  dreadfrd  tempest  raged  over  Paris,  and  that, 
on  the  same  day  and  hour,  Milan  was  similarly  visited. 

"  Josephine,"  said  Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  "  was  a  votary  of 
Art  and  the  Graces.  She  never  assumed  a  position  or  attitude  that 
was  not  captivating.  It  was  impossible  to  take  her  by  surprise,  or 
make  her  feel  the  least  inconvenience.  She  employed  every  resource 
of  art  to  heighten  her  natural  attractions ;  but  with  such  skill  as  to 
render  every  trace  of  art  imperceptible.  She  never  asked  for  any- 
thing, but  was  in  debt  to  every  one.  She  was  gentle  and  amiable 
in  disposition,  and  strongly  attached  to  her  husband.  .  .  We  lived 
together  like  a  private  citizen  and  his  wife,  and  were  most  affectionate 
and  united,  having,  for  a  long  period,  occupied  but  one  chamber  and 
one  bed.  WhUe  this  continued,  few  of  my  thoughts  or  actions 
escaped  the  notice  of  Josephine.  She  observed  and  comprehended 
everything.  .  .  A  son  by  her  would  have  completed  my  happiness, 
not  only  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  as  a  source  of  domestic 
felicity.  As  a  political  result,  it  would  have  secured  to  me  the 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  French  people  would  have  been  as 
much  attached  to  a  son  of  Josephine  as  they  were  afterwards  to  the 
King  of  Home,  and  I  should  not  have  set  my  foot  on  an  abyss  hidden 
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by  flowers.  .  .  Josephine  possessed  that  taste  for  liixury,  gaiety,  and 
extravagance  natural  to  Creoles.  It  was  impossible  to  regulate  her 
expenditure ;  she  was  constantly  in  debt ;  and  thus  there  were  always 
disputes  when  the  day  of  payment  arrived.  She  frequently  directed 
her  tradesmen  to  send  in  only  half  their  accounts.  Even  at  the  island 
of  Elba,  her  bills  poured  in  upon  me  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  .  .  I  am 
well  convinced  that  I  was  beloved  by  Josephine  better  than  any 
individual  in  the  world.  She  never  failed  to  accompany  me  on  all 
my  journeys.  Neither  fetigue  nor  privation  could  deter  her,  and  she 
employed  artifice,  as  well  as  importunity,  to  gain  her  object.  If  I 
stepped  into  my  carriage  at  midnight  to  set  out  on.  the  longest  journey, 
to  my  surprise  I  found  Josephine  prepared,  though  I  had  no  idea 
of  her  accompanying  me.  '  You  cannot  possibly  go,'  I  have  said  to 
her,  *  the  journey  is  too  long  and  will  be  too  £sitiguing.'  *Not  at  all,* 
she  would  reply. — ^'I  must  set  out  instantly,'  I  continued.  'Well,' 
she  would  answer,  'I  am  quite  ready;'  and  I  was  generally  compelled 
to  yield.  In  a  few  words,  Josephine  rendered  her  husband  happy, 
and  constantly  proved  herself  his  sincerest  friend.  At  aU  times,  and 
on  all  occasions,  she  manifested  the  most  perfect  submission  and 
devotedness ;  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember  her  with  tenderness 
and  gratitude."  To  this  character  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  Empress  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  benevolent  and  charitable 
deeds;  she  was  never  known  to  refrise  any  act  of  kindness  in  her 
power,  nor  to  do  or  say  a  disobliging  thing.  The  English  detenus 
frequently  shared  the  benefit  of  her  kindness  and  liberality. 

No  sooner  were  the  formalities  of  the  divorce  concluded,  than  the 
Emperor's  attention  was  directed  towards  the  selection  of  a  successor. 
A  negociation  was  at  first  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
for  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne ;  but  the  Empress- 
mother  disliked  Napoleon,  and  raised  obstacles  as  to  difference  of 
religion,  which  delayed  the  proceedings,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  who,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  had  under- 
taken to  conduct  the  proceedings,  learned  from  Prince  Schwartzen- 
burg,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  family  alliance  with  the  French 
Monarch.  The  Great  Council  of  France  was  forthwith  summoned, 
to  decide  whether  an  union  with  Kussia  or  Austria  would  be  most 
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adyanti^eoiis ;  and  it  being  decided,  by  a  large  majority,  that  an 
Austrian  match  was  to  be  preferred,  proposals  were  immediately 
made  for  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa,  and  accepted 
without  hesitation. 

Berthier  was  thereupon  sent  to  Vienna,  officially,  to  demand  the 
espousal  of  the  Princess.  He  arrived  in  that  capital  in  the  com- 
mencement of  March,  1810;  and,  haying  delivered  the  presents  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  among  which  was  a  miniature  of  the 
Emperor,  by  M.  Horace  Vemet,  set  in  diamonds  of  immense  value,  he 


was  admitted  to  a  solemn  audience,  at  which  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Austrian  Imperial  house  and  the  great  officers  of  State  were 
present.  The  Emperor  Francis,  the  Archduchess,  and  the  Empress- 
mother,  having  severally  signified  their  assent  to  the  nuptials,  which 
it  was  confidently  augured  "  would  give  to  two  great  and  generous 
nations  new  assurances  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,*'  the  marriage 
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was  celebrated  at  Vienna,  on  the  1  Ith  of  March,  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel  officiating  as  the  representative  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  On  the  13th,  the  new  Empress 
departed  for  France;  and,  at  Braunau,  took  leave  of  her  German 
retinue,  being  transferred  with  much  ceremony  to  the  care  of  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  the  Duchesses  of  Montebello  and  Bassano,  and  a 
large  retinue  of  the  male  and  female  nobility  of  France.  At  Munich 
she  was  met  by  an  officer,  who  brought  her  a  letter  from  Napoleon. 
At  Strasbui-g,  a  page  brought  her  a  second  letter,  with  a  present  of 
the  choi^st  flowers  of  the  season,  and  some  pheasants  of  the 
Emperor's  shooting.  Here  also  she  received  a  deputation  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  came  to  offer  their  felicitations  on  her 
union.  Every  subsequent  morning  a  page  arrived,  with  a  letter  from 
Paris,  which  the  Empress  never  failed  to  answer  before  resuming 
her  journey.  She  became  so  interested  in  this  correspondence,  that, 
if  the  page  was  by  any  accident  delayed  beyond  his  usual  time, 
Maria-Louisa  manifested  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  made  repeated 
enquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his  detention. 

Napoleon  himself  burned  with  the  impatience  of  a  youthful  lover 
to  behold  his  young  and  beautiftd  bride.  He  had  dictated  certain 
details  of  ceremony  for  the  observance  of  those  who  were  to  conduct 
her  to  Compidgne,  which  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  Imperial  meeting ; 
but  breaking  through  these  formalities,  he  and  the  King  of  Naples — 
Murat — stole  out  from  the  castle  by  a  private  gate,  and  hastened 
forward  to  Courcelles,  where,  dismounting,  the  Emperor  and  his 
companion  awaited,  under  the  porch  of  the  little  village  church,  the 
approach  of  the  cavalcade.  When  the  carriage  of  Maria- Louisa 
arrived,  it  drew  up  at  a  sign  from  Napoleon,  who,  springing  to  the 
door,  at  once  introduced  himself  to  the  Princess,  and  the  cortege 
was  ordered  forward  to  CompiSgne.  After  the  first  compliments 
had  been  exchanged,  and  the  Empress  had  scrutinized,  for  a  few 
moments,  the  features  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had  never  previ- 
ously seen,  she  exclaimed,  with  evident  gratification,  "  Your  Majesty's 
portrait  has  not  done  you  justice."  At  this  period,  indeed.  Napoleon 
might  be  accounted  handsome.  The  olive  tinge  of  his  complexion 
had  become  mellowed  rather  than  heightened  by  years;  his  eyes 
were  ftdl  and  sparklmg,  his  lips  finely  rounded,  his  countenance  was 
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grave  and  dignified^  without  being  cold  or  stem^  his  hair  was  dark 
and  glossy^  his  forehead  broad  and  clear,  and  without  a  furrow ;  and 
his  figure  had  been  improved  by  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  which  had 
then  developed  itself  only  by  imparting  to  him  a  slight  and  agreeable 
rotundity.  Maria-Louisa  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  graceful, 
with  an  animated  brilliancy  of  complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and  quick 
blue  eyes.  The  Emperor  fondly  hoped  for  many  years  of  happiness 
with  one  to  whom,  in  addition  to  her  prepossessing  exterior,  report 
had  assigned  all  the  charms  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  simple 
and  elegant  manners,  and  aii  amiable  and  docile  disposition. 

The  civil  marriage  was  celebrated  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  next  day,  the  religious  ceremony  was  performed  by  Cardinal 
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Fesch,  Napoleon's  uncle,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  with  the  utmost 
pomp.  The  great  gallery,  through  which  the  procession  passed,  was 
lined  with  a  triple  row  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  France ; 


and  the  chapel  itself  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  great  dignitaries  of 
the  empire,  and  deputations  from  the  Senate  of  France,  of  Italy,  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Legislative  Corps,  and  all  the  great  public 
bodies  of  the  State.  The  city  of  Paris,  on  the  occasion,  made  costly 
presents  to  both  the  Emperor  and  Empress;  and  rejoicings  and 
congratulations  were  general,  not  only  throughout  France,  but  in 
all  the  Continental  States,  the  people  of  which  believed,  that  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  was  a  pledge 
to  Europe  of  a  speedy  and  durable  general  peace. 

On  the   5th,  Napoleon   and   his   bride   returned  to  Compifegne; 
where  they  remained  till  the  27th,  when  they  departed  on  a  tour 
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through  die  northern  departments  of  the  empire;  in  the  course  of 
which  they  visited  Belgium,  Dunkirk^  Tiille,  Havre,  and  Bouen, 
returning  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  the  Tuileries.  Triumphal  arches, 
festivities,  every  demonstration  of  the  most  enthusiastic  attachment, 
greeted  them  wherever  they  went.  It  is  said,  that  even  the  im- 
prisoned Spanish  Prince  Ferdinand,  at  a  banquet  at  yalen9ay,  was 
so  fiu:  carried  away  by  the  joy  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  as  to 
have  proposed  '^The  health  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  his  august 
spouse  Maria-Louisa." 

The  return  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  to  Paris,  was  a  signal  for 
the  renewal  of  rejoicings  in  the  capital.  The  municipality  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  at  the  Hotel-de-Yille,  at  which.  Napoleon 
and  his  bride  were  present.  The  Imperial  Guard  also  gave  a 
grand  fSte  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  the  name  of  the  French  army. 
Banquets  and  balls,  indeed,  were  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  the  whole 
population  seemed  to  have  abandoned  itself  to  gaiety,  delirious  with 
the  thought  that  the  Great  Empire  was  now  established  upon  a 
secure  basis,  and  that  the  abundant  blessings  of  peace  would  speedily 
compensate  for  all  the  miseries  of  the  long  and  fierce  war  in  which 
France  had  been  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  these  demonstrations, 
however,  an  accident  occurred  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over 
the  festivities.  An  entertainment  was  given,  on  the  1st  of  July,  by 
Prince  Schwartzenburg,  the  Austrian  ambassador.  The  Prince's 
hotel  being  too  small  to  contain  the  numerous  guests  invited,  a 
temporary  ball-room,  raised  to  a  level  with  the  banquetting  apartments 
of  the  mansion,  had  been  constructed  in  the  garden  with  a  gallery 
connecting  it  with  the  house.  From  the  ceiling  of  this  saloon,  an 
immense  chandelier  was  suspended,  and  candles  were  placed  along 
the  walls,  and  in  the  gallery.  The  f^te  commenced  with  opera 
dancing  in  the  garden,  which  was  lighted  by  coloured  lamps,  disposed 
in  festoons  and  emblematical  devices  through  the  grounds.  About 
an  hour  after  the  company  had  entered  the  ball-room,  one  of  the 
curtains,  with  which  the  gallery  had  been  hung,  was  blown  against 
the  candles,  and  caught  fire.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were  instantly 
in  a  blaze,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly  to  the  saloon.  Napoleon 
led  the  Empress  through  a  private  door,  which  had  been  reserved 
for  their  use,  and  after  seeing  her  in  the  Imperial  carriage  to  the 
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Place  Louis  XV.,  returned  to  render  what  assistance  he  coidd  at 
the  hotel. 

The  flames  had  now  made  considerable  progress ;  but  the  company 
had  not  all  quitted  the  saloon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  chandelier  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash;  and  the  crowd  rushing  together  towards 
the  entrance,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  many  persons  were  crushed  to 
death,  or  enveloped  in  the  flames.  The  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
grounds  became  dreadftd;  every  one  hurrying  to  and  fro,  seeking 
friends  and  relatives,  and  calling  aloud  to  ascertain  if  they  were  safe. 
When  the  conflagration  began  to  subside,  a  yoimg,  handsome,  and 
elegantly  dressed  female  was  seen  to  rush  forward  over  the  burning 
rafters,  frantically  demanding  her  children.  A  moment  afterwards, 
the  figure  disappeared.  It  was  the  Princess  Schwartzenburg,  who, 
missing  her  yo\mg  family  from  their  apartments  in  the  hotel,  had 
gone  in  search  of  them  and  perished,  while  her  children  were 
assembled  in  the  garden  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
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It  did  not  Ml  to  be  observed  in  Faris^  and  elsewhere,  that  this 
melancholy  accident  was  a  counterpart  of  one  that  had  happened 
during  the  ffites  by  which  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Maria- 
Antoinette — ^the  aunt  of  Maria-Louisa — ^was  celebrated;  and  it  was 
gravely  declared  to  be  ominous  of  future  troubles:  even  Napoleon 
himself  is  said  to  have  partaken  the  superstitious  apprehensions  of 
the  vulgar  on  the  subject. 

The  union  of  the  Emperor  with  Maria-Louisa  contributed  greatly 
to  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  former.  His  attachment  to  her  soon 
equalled  that  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  towards  Josephine. 
''She  was  all  innocence  and  simple  nature/'  he  subsequently  said; 
"never  suspecting  that  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  artifice,  but 
always  acting  with  frankness  and  candour,  and  without  the  slightest 
subterfuge.  She  freely  asked  for  whatever  she  wanted,  which,  how- 
ever, was  rarely  the  case,  and  she  never  thought  of  receiving  anything 
firom  tradesmen  without  immediately  paying  for  it."  When  Napoleon 
once  enquired  of  her  what  instructions  she  had  received  at  Vienna, 
relative  to  her  conduct  towards  her  husband,  she  repKed,  "To  be 
entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things;"  and  upon 
this  advice  she  constantly  acted  during  her  residence  with  him. 

As  a  political  measure,  the  Austrian  marriage  was  stigmatized  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  in  his  exile,  as  "  a  gulf  concealed  by  flowers." 
Mr.  Lockhart  has  given  an  ingenious,  and  so  far  an  able,  commentary 
upon  this  expression.  "  The  alliance  of  Napoleon,"  he  says,  "  with 
the  haughtiest  of  the  old  sovereign  houses  gave  deep  offence  to  that 
great  party  in  France,  which,  though  willing  to  submit  to  a  Dictator, 
still  loathed  the  name  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
could  have  shocked  those  men  more  grievously,  than  to  see  the 
victorious  heir  and  representative  of  their  Revolution  seeking  to  mix 
his  blood  with  that  of  his  inveterate  enemies,  and  making  himself 
free,  as  it  were,  of  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  call  the  old 
established  corporation  of  tyrants,  .  .  There  were  also  not  a  few 
Boyalists  of  the  old  school  who  had  hitherto  acquiesced  in  his  sway, 
the  more  easily,  because  he  seemed  destined  to  die  childless;  and  in 
a  contest  for  the  throne  of  France,  they  flattered  themselves  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  monarchy  might  outweigh  any  of  his  remoter 
kindred.     And,  lastly,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  Napoleon's 
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marshals  had  accastomed  themselves  to  dream  of  events  such  as 
occurred  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great."  All  this  reasoning, 
however^  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  circumstances  after  they  had 
arisen,  rather  than  to  have  had  any  influence  in  creating  them.  The 
glory  won  for  France  by  the  victories  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  and  of 
Wagram,  had  shaken  the  fidth  of  the  exclusives  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germaine,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  old  French  Aristocracy,  in 
Bourbon  heraldry;  and  the  Austrian  match  completed  their  con- 
version. They  at  this  period  began  to  concede  something  to  the 
Emperor's  superior  talents,  and  to  look  with  complacency  upon  his 
Italian  pedigree,  which  traced  his  family  from  a  line  of  sovereign 
princes.  They  remembered  that  he  had  always  exhibited  a  strong 
partiality  for  old  family  names,  had  recalled  the  majority  of  the 
exiled  aristocrats,  and  had  provided  for  many  of  them  in  situations 
near  his  person ;  and  an  expression  of  his,  when  nominating  a  number 
of  young  men  of  illustrious  descent  as  oiEcers  of  the  army,  was  now 
quoted  without  a  sneer: — ^^  These  names  belong  to  France  and  to 
history.  I,  as  the  guardian  of  their  glory,  will  not  allow  them  to 
perish." 

The  people  at  large  regarded  the  marriage  as  one  calculated,  in  its 
results,  entirely  to  exclude  the  return  of  the  still  hated  Bourbons,  and 
of  their  intolerable  despotism;  and  conceived  that  the  Imperial 
throne  was  strengthened  by  an  alliance  which  promised  permanient 
peace  with  one  of  the  most  deadly  and  determined  enemies  of 
France.  The  populace  care  for  little  beyond  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  immediate  interests;  and  the  prospect  of  tranquillity,  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  fraught  with  visions  of  returning  commerce 
and  prosperity.  The  event,  which  it  was  then  generally  believed 
these  advantages  would  follow,  was,  therefore,  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
by  all  classes,  as  the  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  and  quiet 
era,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  Bevolution  would  disappear,  and  its 
advantages  become  firmly  established,  under  a  reign  of  justice,  of 
comparative  freedom,  and  of  social  order.  So  extensively,  indeed, 
was  the  feeling  diffused  that  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  consolidated 
by  his  new  marriage,  that  the  Czar,  who,  since  the  interview  at 
Erfrirth,  had  cherished  hopes  of  shariog  with  the  French  Emperor 
in  a  general  partition  of  Europe,  when  he  heard  that  the  Court  of 
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Vienna  had  consented  to  the  match,  exclaimed  in  despair,  **This, 
then,  consigns  me  to  my  native  forests."  The  "flowery  gulf"  had 
reference  to  the  hostility  towards  Napoleon  which  the  Austrian 
alliance  had  created  in  the  breast  of  Alexander;  and  to  that  fatal 
security  in  the  friendship  of  his  new  relatives,  which,  by  luring  the 
too  ambitious  monarch  to  scenes  of  distant  danger,  left  his  own 
dominions  a  prey  to  growing  discontent  and  factious  intrigue. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BERNADOTTE     ELECTED    CROWN    PRINCE    OF    SWEDEN  —  THE    CONTINENTAL 

SYSTEM — LOUIS   BONAPARTE    RESIGNS   THE   CROWN    OP   HOLLAND. 

1808  to  1810. 


REVI0U8LY  to  Napoleon's  last  Austrian 
campaign,  the  insane  conduct  of  Gustavus 
IV,,  King  of  Sweden,  had  so  entirely  dis- 
gusted his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  doing  further  mischief, 
it  was  publicly  resolved  that  the  Monarch 
should  be  placed  uiider  arrest,  and  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  Throne  which  he  so 
unworthily  filled.  This  revolution  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  history.  Every  voice  was 
loud  in  condemnation  of  the  King  and  his  flagrant  misdoings.  Not 
a  sword,  from  loyalty,  gratitude,  personal  attachment,  or  party  feeling, 
was  drawn  in  his  behalf;  his  very  relatives  joined  in  the  indignant 
demand  for  his  immediate  dethronement.     His  seizure  took  place  on 
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the  13th  of  March^  1809^  when  his  tincle^  the  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
was  appointed  head  of  a  provisional  government.  The  King  a  few 
days  afterwards  signed  an  act  of  abdication  for  himself  and  his  heirs; 
and  in  the  following  May,  his  uncle  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne 
by  the  National  Diet,  under  the  tide  of  Charles  XIII.;  Gustavus 
being  granted  his  liberty  and  a  large  pension^  on  the  simple  condition 
that  he  should^  thenceforth^  retire  from  Sweden^  and  cease  to  interfere 
with  its  government  or  affairs — a  stipulation  in  which  his  wife  and 
children^  comprehending  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown^  were 
included. 

On  the  elevation  of  Charles^  his  only  son^  Christian  of  Angus* 
tenburgy  was  immediately  recognised  as  Crown  Prince ;  and  on  him^ 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  age,  devolved  the  chief  labours  of 
the  government,  which  he  is  said  to  have  conducted  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  tiie  nation.  He  established  peace  witii  Bussia  and 
France;  obtained  from  Napoleon  restitution  of  the  province  of 
I  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Bugen;  and,  in  return,  adopted  tiie 
I  Continental  System;  two  or  three  important  reservations  being  con- 
j  ceded  in  &vour  of  articles  considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
I  his  people.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1810,  however.  Prince  ^Christian 
suddenly  died  at  a  review,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned,  and  tiie  succession  had  again  to  be  provided  for. 
I  According  to  the  Constitution  of  Sweden,  the  Crown  Prince  was 

required  to  be  elected  by  die  Diet.  The  candidates  proposed  on  this 
occasion,  were  tiie  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  Gustavus,  son  of 
j  the  deposed  Bang,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  uncle  of  the  Emperor 
I  Alexander  of  Bussia;  but  to  each  of  tiiese  persons  there  were 
I  weighty  objections.  It  was  eventually  suggested  tiiat  it  would  be 
I  most  advantageous  for  the  nation,  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  forming 
a  more  intimate  alliance  witii  France,  by  tiie  selection  of  a  member  of 
I  the  Imperial  Family.  Count  Wrede,  the  Swedish  Minister  at  Paris, 
was  accordingly  autiiorized  to  consult  the  Emperor  respecting  tiie 
Viceroy  Eugene.  To  this,  as  it  was  necessary  tiiat  tiie  person  elected 
should  be  a  Protestant,  tiiere  was  an  insuperable  obstacle — ^tiie  Prince 
declining  to  abjure  tiie  faitii  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Bema- 
dotte,  the  brotiier-in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  been  created 
a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  honoured  with  divers  important  posts. 
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solely  in  consequence  of  matrimonial  relationship,  and  of  his  wife 
having  at  an  early  period  of  life  received  the  addresses  of  Napoleon, 
was  next  mentioned ;  and  as  he — a  Bepublican-Bevolutionist,  of  the 
philosophical-democratical  sect — ^was  less  scrupulous  as  to  creed  than 
Eugene,  no  objection  was  made  to  his  nomination. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated,  that  Napoleon  was  opposed  to  the 
election  of  Bemadotte;  but  this  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
consideration  that,  from  the  conduct  of  that  person  at  Jena  and 
Wagram,  the  Emperor  ought  to  have  been  so,  rather  than  from  fact. 
The  Marshal  was  proposed  merely  because  it  was  thought  that  his 
elevation  would  be  agreeable  to  the  French  Monarch,  and  a  word 
from  the  latter  would  have  prevented  his  election.  Napoleon  has 
himself  explained  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  and  there  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  statement.  Bemadotte,  he  said,  was  indebted 
to  his  marriage  with  Desir^e  Clary,  the  object  of  Napoleon's  early 
attachment,  for  his  elevation  as  a  Marshal,  a  Prince,  and  afterwards 
as  King.  All  the  follies  and  errors  of  the  man,  during  the  Imperial 
reign,  were  pardoned  on  account  of  this  marriage.  It  was  from 
regard  to  Madame  Bemadotte,  that  her  husband,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  was  not  delivered  to  a  council  of  war  to  be  tried  for  his  mis- 
conduct, in  which  case  he  woidd  inevitably  have  been  sentenced  to 
be  shot  In  sanctioning  his  last  elevation,  the  Emperor  was  allured 
by  the  glory  of  seeing  a  Marshal  of  France  become  King ;  a  woman 
in  whose  fate  he  was  interested,  and  who  was  sister-in-law  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  become  Queen ;  and  her  son  (Napoleon's  god-son)  a 
Prince  Royal.  "It  was,  perhaps,  in  my  situation,"  continued  the 
Emperor,  "a  puerile  sentiment.  According  to  my  political  system, 
and  for  the  true  interests  of  France,  the  King  of  Denmark  should 
have  been  elected  to  the  throne  of  Swedfen.  I  might  then  have 
governed  that  country  solely  by  the  influence  of  my  contact  with 
the  Danish  provinces.  Bemadotte,  however,  was  elected;  and, 
affecting  great  dependance  upon  me,  he  came  to  ask  for  my  appro- 
bation, protesting,  though  with  too  visible  an  anxiety,  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  crown  unless  it  were  agreeable  to  me.  I,  the  elected 
Monarch  of  the  people,  could  but  answer,  that  'I  would  not  set 
myself  against  the  elections  of  other  people.'  This  was  what  I  told 
Bemadotte,  whose  whole  deportment  betrayed  his  anxiety,  caused  by 
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expectation  of  my  answer.     I  added,  that  ^he   had  only  to  take  | 

advantage  of  the  good  will  of  which  he  had  been  the  object;  that  I 
wished  to  be  considered  as  having  had  no  weight  in  his  election,  but 
diat  it  nevertheless  had  my  approval  and  best  wishes/  I  felt, 
however^  a  secret  instinct  that  Bemadotte  was  a  serpent  whom  I  was 
nourishing  in  my  bosom." 

So  £ur  the  account  of  Napoleon  differs,  in  no  essential  point,  from 
that  which.  Bemadotte  gave  to  his  friend  De  Bourrienne.  The 
following  particulars  are  supplied  by  the  newly  elected  Crown  Prince, 
whose  common  habit  of  exaggeration,  however,  must  be  remembered 
by  the  reader.  "At  first,"  says  Bemadotte,  *'the  Emperor  spoke  in 
the  best  terms  of  the  King  and  me^  and  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  the  act  of  my  election.  Ten  days  subsequently  passed 
without  his  saying  a  word  about  my  departure.  I  was  anxious  to 
set  out;  my  preparations  were  finished;  and  I  resolved  on  seeing  him 
to  request  the  delivery  of  the  letters-patent,  absolving  me  firom  my 
oath  of  allegiance.  He  at  first  appeared  somewhat  surprised  at  this 
positive  request,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect ;  but  after  a  slight 
movement  of  hesitation,  he  said,  *  There  is  one  preliminary  condition 
to  be  fulfilled.  You  must  take  an  oath  never  to  bear  arms  against 
me.' — ^*Is  your  Majesty  in  earnest?'  I  replied.  *Can  I  bind  myself 
by  such  an  engagement?  My  election  by  the  Diet  of  Sweden,  the 
consent  given  by  your  Majesty,  both  to  Charles  XIII.  and  myself, 
have  made  me  a  Swedish  subject;  and  the  pledge  required  from  me 
is  incompatible  with  my  new  obligations.'  The  Emperor,  upon  this, 
firowned  darkly;  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  conversation  he  looked 
embarrassed;  and  when  I  had  finished  speaking  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  rendered  so  indistinct  by  emotion  that  I  could  scarcely  hear 
him,  ^Go,  then,  our  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished.'  I 
afterwards  did  everything  in  my  power  to  remove  the  unjust  im- 
pressions he  had  conceived  against  me,  and  at  one  time  tiiought  I 
had  succeeded.  After  listening  to  me  attentively,  he  extended  his 
hand,  pressed  mine  kindly,  as  if  to  assure  me  of  his  fidendship  and 
protection,  in  such  a  manner  that,  for  some  time,  I  deemed  his 
prejudices  dispelled.  I  therefore  entreated  those,  tiirough  whom 
OUT  families  were  united,  to  assure  his  Majesty  how  earnestly  I 
desired  to  do  everything,  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Sweden,  to 
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second  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  France.     These  persons,  laughing 
at  my  credulity,  informed  me  that  scarcely  had  I  left  the  Imperial 
presence,  when  Napoleon  said  that  I  was  an  ambitious  man,  poorly 
disguised,  who  wished  to  make  a  grand  display  of  knowledge,  and 
that  he  had  humoured  me  like  a  child.     He,  nevertheless,  gave  me 
two  milUons  of  francs  (eighty-three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds) 
for  the  cession  of  my  principality  of  Ponte-Corvo   [a  fief  of  the 
French  Empire,  which  Bemadotte  must  necessarily  have  relinquished, 
whether  indemnified  or  not],  half  of  which  was  immediately  paid 
down,  to  enable  me  to  meet  the  expenses  of  my  journey  and  instal- 
lation.    The  moment  I  was  stepping  into  my  carriage  to  depart,  a 
person,  whom  I  will  not  name,  came  to  bid  me  adieu,  telling  me  that 
he  had  that  instant  left  the  Tuileries.     The  Emperor,  on  seeing  that 
person  enter,  had  accosted  him  with,  ^  Well,  does  not  the  Prince  regret 
leaving  France?'     *  Unquestionably,  Sire,'  was  the  reply.— *  I  shoidd 
have  been  well   pleased,'  continued   Napoleon  'had   he  not  have 
accepted  his  election.    Sut  I  could  not  interfere;  and  after  aU  he  loves 
me  not.'     'Sire,'  returned  the  courtier,  ''permit  me  to  say  that  your 
Majesty  is  in  error.     I  know  the  differences  which  have  existed  for 
six  years  between  Bemadotte  and  your  Majesty;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  certain  that  he  is  warmly  attached  to  you.' — *  I  am  willing 
to  believe  so,'  said  the  Emperor,  'but  we  have,  in  that  case,  mis- 
understood each  other,  and  now  it  is  too  late;  he  has  his  interests 
and  policy,  and  I  have  mine.'" 

It  can  scarcely  have  fidled  to  be  remarked,  that  the  narrative  of 
these  transactions,  by  Bemadotte  himself,  establishes  no  charge  of 
duplicity  against  Napoleon ;  though,  in  justification  of  the  subsequent 
hostile  conduct  of  the  Prince  Boyal,  such  a  charge  has  been  repeatedly 
urged.  A  subsequent  story,  got  up  merely  to  blacken  the  character 
of  the  Emperor,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  refutation.  It  is  pretended 
that,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Bemadotte,  Napoleon  re- 
gretted having  given  his  consent  to  the  election,  and  openly  declared 
that  "  he  had  a  great  mind  to  send  the  Prince  to  finish,  at  Vincennes, 
his  studies  in  the  Swedish  language ; "  that  a  plot  was  actually  con- 
certed to  carry  the  Prince  from  Stockholm,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  de  Salazar,  a  discarded  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Marmont;  who, 
having  taken  up  his  residence  in  London,  obtained  money  from  more 
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than  one  '' illuBtfious  personage/'  for  making  the  disclosure;  and 
that  this  plot  failed  only  in  consequence  of  the  conspirators  being  all, 
except  one,  foreigners.  The  fact  is,  that  Bemadotte,  who  was 
natorally  enyious,  yain-glorions,  and  jealous,  had,  from  motives  of 
spleen,  been  induced,  as  far  as  he  coidd  do  so  without  directly 
incurring  the  penalty  of  treason,  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of 
Napoleon.  Hence  he  had  reason  to  dread  the  Emperor's  resentment; 
and,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  narrow  mind,  unrestrained  by 
any  fixed  ideas  of  principle,  after  being  repeatedly  foiled  in  covert 
attempts  to  injure  the  man  whom  he  feared,  he  anxiously  watched 
for,  and  eventually  found  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  vengeance  for 
all  his  disappointments,  both  upon  Napoleon  and  the  people  who 
had  established  the  Imperial  throne.  John  Baptiste  Julian  Bema- 
dotte, private  of  marines/i  Jacobin-Revolutionist,  Marshal  of  France, 
Catholic-Lutheran,  and  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  his  hatred  of 
the  person,  but  for  whose  patronage  he  woidd  have  died  the  death 
of  a  traitor,  forgot  that  he  was  a  Frenchman ;  taught  the  enemies  of 
his  native  country  the  tactics  of  that  country's  armies,  renounced  the 
ties  of  nature  and  of  blood,  and  assisted,  by  his  sword  as  well  as  his 
counsel,  to  reduce  his  ancient  comrades  to  slavery  under  a  despotism 
which  he  had  long  affected  to  abiior.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is 
creditable  to  him  that  he  should  have  felt  anxious  to  vindicate  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  the  greater  portion  of  his 
pleas  of  justification.  Bemadotte  was  elected  Crown  Prince  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  arrived  in  Stockholm  about  the  middle  of 
October,  1810. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  elevation  of  Bemadotte,  occurred 
the  resignation,  by  Napoleon's  brother,  Louis,  of  the  crown  of 
Holland.  The  maintenance  of  the  Continental  System  had  crippled 
the  resources  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  which,  more  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  their  commerce :  the 
people,  therefore,  naturally  complained  of  a  policy  which  was  reducing 
them  to  beggary;  and  the  Berlin  Decrees  were  everywhere  evaded, 
not  without  the  connivance  of  King  Louis  and  his  ministers,  who 
were  compelled  to  trust  for  the  national  revenues  to  a  system  of 
secretly  licensing  what  was  publicly  declared  to  be  contraband  trade. 
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Napoleon^  at  firsts  remonstxated  against  this  infiraction  of  the  British 
blockade^  and  commanded  diat  the  smuggled  goods  shotdd  be  con- 
fiscated^ and  the  mercbants  who  persisted  in  the  tra£Sc  punished; 
but  this  had  little  effect.  The  Dutch  sailors  and  traders  continued 
to  import  large  quantities  both  of  English  manufactured  goods  and 
colonial  produce ;  and  the  supply  of  France  and  Germany^  as  well  as 
their  own  country^  amply  indemnified  them  for  all  risks.  Expostu- 
lation was  succeeded  by  threats  of  loss  of  territory  and  dethronement ; 
but  Louis  was  not  disposed  to  alter  his  policy.  Napoleon  then  sent 
French  custom-house  officers  to  the  various  ports  of  Holland,  and 
stationed  a  strong  guard  along  the  coast.  At  Middleburg,  in  the  isle 
of  Zealand,  the  Dutch  smugglers  rose  in  the  night  and  massacred  the 
revenue  officers ;  and  after  trial  and  condemnation,  the  assassins  were 
pardoned  by  the  King.  Napoleon  was  exasperated,  and  thus  wrote 
to  his  brother :  —  **  The  use  you  have  made  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  cannot  but  produce  a  bad  effect.  A  number  of  banditti,  of 
murderers  whom  nobody  can  pity,  are  sentenced  to  death,  and  your 
Majesty  pardons  them.  If  their  crime  had  been  a  political  one,  or 
merely  an  infiraction  of  the  revenue  laws,  clemency  would  have  been 
well  applied.  The  Prince  in  remitting  punishment  in  such  cases 
proves  himself  superior  to  the  offence,  and  public  odium  falls  on  the 
offender ;  but  the  Sovereign  who  pardons  wretches  like  these  must  be 
looked  upon  as  weak,  or  actuated  by  bad  intentions.  Mercy  cannot 
be  always  exercised  without  danger;  and  society  will  not  commend 
it  in  favour  of  murder,  or  crimes  of  great  magnitude,  because  it  then 
becomes  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  commimity.  The  present 
case  will  tend  to  dishearten  persons  firom  persevering  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  Its  political  effect  is  also  bad,  for  the  following  reasons : 
— Holland  was  the  channel  through  which  England  had  for  many 
years  introduced  her  goods  on  the  Continent.  The  Dutch  merchants 
have  made  immense  profits  by  this  trade,  and  that  is  why  the  Dutch 
nation  is  partial  to  England  and  fond  of  smuggling ;  and  why  it  hates 
France,  which  prohibits  smuggling  and  opposes  England.  The 
mercy  extended  to  the  Middleburg  murderers  is  a  compliment  paid 
to  the  smuggling  propensities  of  your  subjects,  with  whom  you  appear 
to  make  common  cause  against  me. 

''  It  is  not  to  the  present  alone  that  you  should  accommodate  your 
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policy.  The  future  must  also  be  an  object  of  consideration.  What  is 
at  this  moment  the  situation  of  Europe?  On  one  side  England^ 
through  her  unassisted  exertions^  possesses  a  dominion  to  which  the 
whole  world  has  been  hitherto  compelled  to  submit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Empire  and  the  Continental  States,  strengthened  by 
the  union  of  their  powers,  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  exercised 
by  England.  Those  States  had  colonies  and  a  maritime  trade.  They 
possess  an  extent  of  coast  much  greater  than  England;  but  having 
been  disunited,  England  has  attacked  the  naval  power  of  each 
separately,  has  triumphed  on  every  sea,  and  destroyed  every  navy 
sent  against  her.  Neither  Russia,  Sweden,  France,  nor  Spain,  which 
possess  ample  means  for  maintaining  ships  and  sailors,  dare  to  send  a 
squadron  out  of  their  ports.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  from  a  con- 
federation amongst  the  maritime  powers — which,  indeed,  would  be 
ineffective,  on  account  of  distance,  and  the  interference  of  the 
various  interests  of  each  —  that  Europe  can  expect  its  maritime 
emancipation. 

'*  I  wish  for  peace ;  and  would  obtain  it  by  any  means  compatible 
with  the  dignity  and  power  of  France,  at  whatever  sacrifice  our 
national  honour  can  allow.  I  daily  feel  more  and  more,  that  peace  is 
necessary.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent  are  as  anxious  for  peace 
as  I  am.  I  feel  no  violent  prejudice  against  England,  and  bear  her 
no  insurmountable  hatred.  She  has  followed  towards  me  a  system 
of  repulsion :  I  have  adopted  against  her  the  Continental  System ; 
not,  however,  as  my  enemies  suppose,  from  ambitious  jealousy,  but 
in  order  to  reduce  England  to  the  necessity  of  adjusting  our  dif- 
ferences. It  is  no  concern  of  mine  that  England  be  rich  and 
prosperous,  provided  France  and  her  Allies  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantages. 

**  The  Continental  System  has,  therefore,  no  other  object  than  to 
hasten  the  moment  for  definitively  establishing  the  public  rights  of 
Europe  and  of  the  French  Empire.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  North 
observe  and  enforce  the  system  of  prohibition,  and  their  trade  has 
been  greatiy  benefitted  by  it.  The  manufactures  of  Prussia  may 
now  compete  with  ours.  You  are  aware  that  France,  and  tiie  whole 
extent  of  coast,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  empire,  from  the  gulf 
of  Lyons  to  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  are  strictiy  closed  against 
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the  produce  of  British  industry.  You  will  perceive  from  this,  the 
fatal  consequences  that  would  result  from  the  &cilities  given  by 
Holland  to  the  English  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods  on  the 
Continent.  They  would  enable  England  to  levy  upon  us  the  sub- 
sidies which  she  would  afterwards  offer  to  other  powers  to  fight 
against  us.  Your  Majesty  is  as  much  interested  in  guarding  against 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet,  as  I  am.  Holland  is  a 
maritime  and  commercial  power,  possessing  fine  ports,  fleets,  sailors, 
skilftd  commanders,  and  colonies,  which  cost  nothing  to  the  mother 
country ;  and  her  inhabitants  understand  trade  as  well  as  the  English. 
Holland  must  have  an  interest  in  defending  these  advantages ;  and 
though  her  situation  may,  for  a  few  years,  be  painful,  the  King  of 
Holland  must  not  be  a  mere  vassal-governor  for  England.  Yet  to 
that  result  does  the  protection  which  you  afford  to  English  commerce 
tend.  .  .  .  Under  no  pretence  whatever  wiU  France  allow  Holland  to 
separate  herself  from  the  Continental  System.'* 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1808,  about  the  same  time 
that  Napoleon  offered  Loids  the  throne  of  Spain;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Cabinet;  as  the 
Emperor  shortly  afterwards  demanded  the  cession  of  Brabant  and 
Zealand,  where  the  smuggling  transactions  were  chiefly  conducted,  in 
exchange  for  some  more  northern  provinces,  and  this  being  refrised, 
the  following  conditions  were,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1808,  offered 
to  Louis,  as  the  only  ones  on  which  the  separate  existence  of  Holland 
could  be  permitted ;  namely,  —  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine.  The 
interdiction  of  all  commerce  and  communication  with  England.  That 
Holland  should  ftimish  the  Emperor  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  of 
the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  seven  brigs,  armed  and  equipped; 
together  with  a  land  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  Dutch 
marshals  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
revoked  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  pro- 
mulgated and  guaranteed  by  Napoleon.  "  Upon  these  terms,  as  a 
basis,"  wrote  the  Emperor^  *^  your  Majesty  may  treat,  through  your 
Minister,  with  the  Duke  of  Cadore ;  but  you  may  be  assured  that, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  first  packet-boat  into  Holland,  I  will  re- 
establish my  custom-houses ;  and  that  upon  the  first  insult  offered  to 
my  flag,  I  will  cause  to  be  seized,  by  force  of  arms,  and  hung  at 
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the  mast  bead^  the  Dutch  officer  who  shall  have  permitted  the  insult 
to  my  eagle.  Your  Majesty  will  find  in  me  a  brother,  if  I  find  in 
you  a  Frenchman ;  but,  if  you  forget  the  sentiments  which  bind  you 
to  our  common  country,  you  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  forget  those  which 
nature  has  placed  between  ourselves.  In  conclusion,  the  union  of 
Holland  to  France  is  what  would  be  most  usefid  to  France,  to 
Holland,  and  to  the  Continent;  as  it  would  be  most  injurious  to 
England.  This  union  may  be  efifected  either  by  fair  means  or  force ; 
for  I  have  grounds  of  complaint  against  Holland  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  declaring  war.  But,  at  all  times,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  an  arrangement  which  yields  me  the  boundary  of  the 
Shine,  and  by  which  HoUand  engages  to  fiilfil  the  above  conditions." 

In  this  state,  the  correspondence  between  the  brothers  remained, 
till  Louis  was  summoned  to  be  present  at  the  festivities  of  1809,  in 
the  French  capital,  when  the  indignities  to  which  he  considered 
himself  subjected  aroused  his  spirit,  and  induced  him  openly  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  "I  have  been  deceived,"  he  one 
day  exclaimed  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  some  courtiers,  "  by  promises 
never  intended  to  be  ftdfilled.  Holland  is  weary  of  being  the  puppet 
of  France."  Notwithstanding  his  expressed  resentment,  however,  he 
found  himself  constrained  to  execute  a  treaty  by  which  Zealand, 
Brabant,  and  the  two  banks  of  the  Bhine  were  transferred  to  France ; 
six  thousand  French  soldiers  were  agreed  to  be  maintained  by 
Holland;  a  fleet  was  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  same  kingdom  for  the 
service  of  the  Empire;  and  the  admission  of  English  goods  into 
the  Dutch  territories  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  King  after  this 
speedily  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Amsterdam; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1810,  on  receiving  some  new  requisitions 
from  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  the  following  admirable  letter  in  reply  j — 
''If  you  would  consolidate  France,  and  obtain  a  maritime  peace,  it 
is  not  by  such  means  as  the  British  blockade  that  you  will  attain 
those  ends.  It  is  not  by  the  destruction  of  a  kingdom  created  by 
yourself;  nor  by  enfeebling  your  allies,  and  respecting  neither  their 
most  sacred  rights  nor  the  commercial  principles  of  equality  and 
justice  between  nations;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  causing  France  to 
be  beloved,  and  by  strengthening  and  protecting  allies  so  faithful  aa 
your  own  brothers. 
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^^  The  destrdctton  of  Holland^  far  from  beiiig  a  means  of  distressing 
England,  will  prove  a  source  of  prosperity  to  her,  in  the  industry  and 
wealth  which  will  seek  an  asylum  in  that  country.  There  are  only 
three  means  of  attacking  England  with  effect: — detaching  Ireland 
from  her,  capturing  her  Indian  possessions,  or  a  descent  on  her 
coast  The  two. last  are  impossible  without  a  niavy;  but  I  am  aston- 
ished that  the  first  has  been  so  easily  abandoned.  These  present  a 
more  certain  means  of  eecuring  peace  on  advantageous  conditions, 
than  a  system  which  injures  yourself  and  your  allies  in  an  attempt 
to  inflict  greater  hurt  upon  your  enemies." 

The  correspondence  of  the  brothers  did  but  embroil  them  more. 

Napoleon  saw  that  Louis  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  renew 

the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  England;  and  Louis  was  made 

aware  that  the  Emperor  demanded  from  him  impUcit  obedience  ais 

a  subject  of  France.    The  blockade  imposed  upon  Holland,  was  but 

I      indifferently  maintained  by  the  King  or  the  people ;  yet  the  surveil- 

I      lance  of  the  French  was  suiEciently  strict  to  occasion  great  distress 

I      throughout  the  kingdom.     Public  fasts  were  consequently  proclaimed, 

!      and  prayers  put  up  in  aU  the  churches  to  avert  the  calamities  which 

!      impended  over  the  nation  ,*  in  which  it  was  broadly  insinuated  that 

I      the  odious  Continental  System  was  the  source  of  the  pubUc  misery. 

*      The  French  soldiery  and  civil  officers  were  openly  insulted;  and 

those  who  maltreated  partisans,  or  agents  of  the  Emperor,  generally 

escaped  from  justice.     Letters  were  constantly  passing  between  Fans 

and  Amsterdam ;  but  none  of  the  grievances  complained  of  on  either 

ade  were  abated.     At  length  a  fray  occurred  between  the  servants 

I      of  the  Count  de  la  Bochefoucault,  Napoleon's  ambassador  at  his 

!      brother's  court,  and  some  Dutch  citizens,  which  soon  assumed  a 

I      serious  aspect  as  a  national  quarrel.     The  guards  of  King  Louis, 

however,  put   an  end  to  the  tumult  without   bloodshed;  but  the 

hostile  spirit  of  his  subjects  had  been  too  clearly  manifested  to  be 

passed  over  in  silence.     The  Emperor,  on  receiving  the  report  of 

his  envoy,  thus  wrote  to  the  King  of  Holland:  "My  Brother! — 

While  you  are  making  me  the  fairest  protestations,  I  learn  that  my 

ambassador's  people  have  been  maltreated  in  Amsterdam.     I  dasire 

that  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  so  culpable  may  be  given 

up  to  justice,  in  order  that  their  pimishment  may  serve  as  an  example. 
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The  Sienr  Serrurier  has  tendered  me  an  account  of  your  conduct  at 
the  diplomatic  audience.  I  declare,  therefore,  that  I  shall  no  longer 
treat  with  an  ambassador  from  Holland.  Admiral  Yerhuell  has 
orders  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  want  no  more  phrases  and 
protestations.  It  is  time  I  should  know  whether  you  intend,  by  your 
folly,  to  bring  ruin  upon  Holland. 

''It  is  my  pleasure  that  you  send  back  all  Frenchmen  in  your 
seryice.  I  have  recalled  my  ambassador,  and  shall  no  longer  have 
any,  saye  a  charge  cPciffhires,  in  Holland.  Serrurier,  who  remains 
there  in  that  capacity,  will  make  known  to  you  my  intentions." 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  despatched,  a  French  army,  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Utrecht,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  marched  across  the  frontier  to  take  possession,  if 
necessary,  of  the  country,  and  to  fix  its  head-quarters  at  Amsterdam. 
Seduced  to  iMa  extremity,  Louis  no  longer  hesitated  on  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  and  resolved  to  lay  down  a  sceptre  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  wield  as  an  independent  Sovereign.  Accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1810,  he  addressed  a  message  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  setting  forth  that,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  invasion  of  HoUand,  he  found  it  necessary,  to  avoid 
an  unavailing  struggle,  which  could  only  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  to  abdicate  his  throne.  ''  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  consent  to 
retain  the  mere  title  of  King,  stripped  of  all  real  authority  in  my 
-  kingdom,  my  capital,  and  even  my  palace.  I  should  in  such  case 
be  witness  of  all  that  passed,  without  power  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  for  the  benefit  of  my  people,  though  remaining  responsible 
for  evila  which  I  could  neither  remedy  nor  prevent.  I  have  long 
foreseen  the  extremity  to  which  I  am  driven;  but  I  could  not  avoid 
the  evil  without  betraying  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  sacrificing 
those  rights  which  ought  ihdissolubly  to  connect  my  fate  with  that  of 
Holland." 

The  act  of  abdication  was  immediately  afterwards  signed,  and  a 
copy  forwarded  for  publication  to  England;  in  order,  without  doubt, 
that  it  might  operate  more  efifectually  to  injure  the  Emperor,  against 
whom  Louis  had  now  become  furious.  The  deed  q£  renunciation 
stated,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  were  solely  attributable  to 
the  hostile  intentions  of  Napoleon,  whose  anger  no  efforts  of  the 
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King,  and  no  sacrifices  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  Dutch 
people  had  been  able  to  appease.  In  shorty  that  Louis  had  been 
compelled  to  regard  himself  as  the  cause  of  tbe  constantly  renewed 
misunderstandings  between  France  and  Holland ;  and,  that  he  shoidd 
deem  it  a  suj£cient  consolation,  if  his  individual  renunciation  of 
honours  should  benefit  his  subjects  and  reunite  the  two  countries, 
whose  interests  were  so  closely  allied.  At  the  same  time  he  declared, 
that  he  relinquished  his  rights  only  in  favour  of  his  sons,  Louis 
Napoleon,  Prince  Soyal;  and  Prince  Louis  Charles  Napoleon.  The 
Queen — Hortense — agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  was  named  Begent 
during  the  minority  of  Prince  Louis ;  and  in  her  absence  —  she 
being  then  in  Paris  —  the  Government  was  entrusted  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

About  midnight,  on  the  same  day,  Louis  quitted  his  palace  of 
Haarlem,  and  set  out  in  a  private  carriage  for  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia ; 
and,  on  the  9th  of  July,  a  decree  was  issued  for  reuniting  Holland  to 
the  Empire:  an  act  which,  however  arbitrary  it  may  appear,  the 
conduct  and  flight  of  Louis  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Holland  in  alliance  with  France.  The  animosity  of 
Louis,  however,  was  gready  inflamed  by  this  infiraction  of  his  act  of 
abdication;  and  he  immediately  put  into  as  extensive  circulation  as 
possible  a  violent  protest,  against  what  he  termed  his  brother's 
tyrannical  usurpation,  declaring,  ^^  before  God  and  all  independent 
sovereigns:  —  That  the  treaty  separating  Brabant  and  Zealand  from 
Holland  was  extorted  firom  him  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been  retained 
against  his  wiU,  and  upon  conditions  which  the  Emperor  had  never 
fulfilled ;  that  his  abdication  had  taken  place  only  in  consequence  of 
the  hostility  manifested  towards  him ;  and  that  the  union  of  Holland 
to  France  was  illegal,  unjust,  and  arbitrary  —  the  kingdom  belonging 
of  right  to  the  nation  and  the  King,  still  a  minor." 

Napoleon  has  himself  left  a  valuable  commentary  upon  this  imfor- 
tunate  quarrel.  "  When  my  brotiier,"  he  said,  "  mistook  an  act  of 
public  scandal  for  one  of  glory,  and  fled  from  his  throne,  declaiming 
against  me,  my  insatiable  ambition,  and  intolerable  tyranny,  what 
remained  for  me  to  do  ?  Was  I  to  abandon  HoUand  to  our  enemies, 
or  to  give  it  to  anotiier  King  ?  Could  I  in  such  a  case  bave  expected 
more  from  a  stranger  than  from  my  own  brother  ?    Did  not  all  the 
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Kings  I  created  act  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ?  .  .  I  derived  little 
assistance  from  my  own  family;  and  they  have  deeply  injured  me 
and  the  great  cause  for  which  I  fought.  If  each  of  them  had  given 
a  common  impulse  to  the  different  bodies  which  I  had  placed  under 
their  direction,  we  shoidd  have  marched  on  to  the  poles ;  everything 
would  have  given  way  before  us;  we  should  have  changed  the  face 
of  the  world ;  Europe  would  now  be  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a 
new  system;  and  we  shoidd  have  received  the  benedictions  of 
mankind. 

''  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Gengis-Khan ;  each  of  whose  four  sons 
rivalled  the  others  in  zeal  for  his  service.  No  sooner  did  I  create 
a  King,  than  he  thought  himself  such  '  by  the  Grace  of  God.'  I  had 
no  longer  a  friend  on  whom  I  could  rely,  but  another  enemy,  against 
whom  I  was  compelled  to  be  on  my  guard.  He  sought  not  again  to 
second  me,  but  to  render  himself  independent.  I  was  thenceforward 
in  his  way,  and  endangered  his  existence.  •  .  If  it  be  asked  why, 
with  this  knowledge,  I  persisted  in  erecting  states  and  kingdoms  ?  I 
answer,  that  the  manners  and  situation  of  Europe  required  it.  Every 
additional  country  that  was  annexed  to  France  added  to  the  universal 
alarm  which  already  prevailed,  excited  louder  murmurs,  aad  diminished 
the  chances  of  peace.  .  .  It  was  proper,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
consoUdate  and  to  secure  hereditary  succession,  and  thus  avoid 
innumerable  feuds,  factions,  and  misfortimes.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  the  plau  of  universal  harmony,  which  I  meditated,  was  in  my 
person  and  elevation — I  had  risen  at  once  from  the  multitude,  and 
stood  insulated  and  alone.  It  was  to  obviate  this  that  I  cast  anchors 
around  me  on  all  sides.  .  . 

"  For  the  caprice  of  Louis,  perhaps  an  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
deplorable  state  of  his  health,  which  must  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  his  mind.  He  was  subject  to  cruel  infirmities ;  on  one 
side  he  was  almost  paralytic.  .  .  My  annexation  of  Holland  to  the 
Empire,  however,  produced  a  most  un£tvoiu:able  impression  through- 
out Europe,  and  contributed  greatly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
misfortunes." 

After  the  flight  of  Louis,  Hortense  remained  with  her  children  in 
Paris;  where,  notwithstanding  the  repudiation  of  her  mother,  and 
her  own  abandonment  by  her  husband,  with  whom  she  had  never 
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lived  happily,  she  continued  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  Napoleon ;  and,  from  her  wit  and  talents^  no  less  than  from  her 
beauty  and  amiable  disposition,  she  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Imperial  Court.  For  the 
support  of  her  rank  and  dignity,  an  ample  pension  was  settled  on  her 
by  the  Emperor,  who  also  created  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  and  Cleyes,  a  tide  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
elevation  of  Murat  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  conferring  this  domain  upon  the  young  Prince,  that  Napoleon  made 
use  of  the  memorable  expressions : — "  Come,  my  son,  I  wiU  be  your 
father :  you  shall  lose  nothing.     The  conduct  of  your  fsither  grieves 
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me  to  the  heart;  but  it  is  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  his  infirmities. 
When  you  become  great,  you  must  add  his  debt  to  yours ;  and  never 
forget  that,  in  whatever  situation  you  are  placed  by  my  poHtics  and 
the  interests  of  my  empire,  your  first  duty  is  towards  me,  your 
second  towards  France ;  all  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the 
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people  I  may  confide  to  jou,  will  rank  after  these/'  A  French 
panegyrist  of  the  Emperor  has  remarked  ux)on  these  words^  that  ^^  if 
a  vQ^ar  monarchy  seated  on  any  other  throne  than  that  of  France^ 
had  used  siinilar  language^  he  might  hare  been  justly  reproached 
with  excess  of  pride  in  placing  himself  before  his  country^  and  with 
an  excess  of  national  vanity  in  seeking  to  sacrifice  to  his  politics  the 
interests  of  people  allied  to  him  voluntarily  or  by  conquest.  But 
Napoleon,  in  exacting  allegiance,  took  precedence  of  France,  merely 
because  he  felt  that  he  was  the  head  and  heart  of  France ;  and  he 
placed  the  duties  of  tixe  princes,  his  subjects,  towards  France  above 
those  due  to  the  people  they  were  appointed  to  govern,  because  he 
regarded  France  as  the  head  and  heart  of  Etirope,  and  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Shordy  after  the  reunion  of  Holland  with  the  Empire,  the  Yalais, 
which  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  exist  as  an  independent  State, 
was  annexed  to  France;  because,  commanding  the  new  road  over 
the  Simplon,  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  were  thought  inadequate 
to  its  protection,  and  the  possession  of  the  country  was  deemed  useful 
to  France  and  Italy.  The  native  mountaineers  made  a  brave  but 
brief  resistance :  they  were  imable  to  cope  with  the  overwhehning 
power  of  the  great  and  gradiudly  extending  Empire.  The  interests 
of  France,  and  the  fatal  Continental  System,  but  more  especially  the 
latter,  seemed  destined,  at  this  period,  to  bring  the  whole  of  Europe 
under  Napoleon's  domination.  As  fast  as  the  commerce  of  England 
was  driven  from  one  region,  it  sought  reftige  in  and  was  adopted 
by  another ;  and  the  Emperor  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  his 
poHcy,  or  extend  his  sway  over  every  foot  of  coast  capable  of 
shelterxDg  the  barque  of  a  smuggler.  Thus,  scarcely  had  the  Yalais 
been  appropriated,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  seize  the  territory 
of  the  Hanseatic  League — comprising  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck — and  the  whole  line  of  coast  along 
the  German  Ocean,  embracing  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Mouse, 
die  Bhine,  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe. 

These  annexations,  which  were  loudly  exclaimed  against,  even  by 
the  Emperor's  friends,  were  announced  to  the  Senate,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1810,  by  an  Imperial  message,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
m  less  than  five  years  a  means  of  internal  navigation  would  be  estab- 
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Hshed  from  the  Seine  to  the  Baltic^  through  a  grand  canal,  the  line 
of  which  was  already  laid  down.  "The  finances  of  the  empire," 
it  was  added,  "  are  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  are  sufficient  for 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  without  new  sacrifices  being  required 
firom  the  people.'*  The  financial  prosperity  of  France  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
admimstration  of  the  period;  and  is  solely  attributable  to  the  order 
and  economy  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  government 
by  the  Emperor  himself;  and  the  strict  maintenance  of  which  was 
ensured  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  accounts.  It  is  said  not  to 
have  required  a  larger  revenue  to  maintain  the  incessant  wars  in 
which  the  country  was  engaged,  and  the  internal  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  than  had  sufficed  for  the  ancient  kingdom  in 
times  of  peace  and  within  greatly  contracted  limits. 

The  courtly  Senate  saw  no  wrong  in  whatever  Napoleon  did  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  France.  Instead,  therefore,  of  remonstrating 
against  aggressions,  which  could  not  fail  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment against  him  and  his  government,  they  adopted  the  territorial 
decrees  presented  to  them,  and  voted  to  the  Emperor  a  pompous 
and  adulatory  address,  of  which  the  first  sentence  is  a  fair  epitome. 
**The  profundity  and  extent  of  your  designs,"  said  these  servile 
legislators,  "the  firankness  and  generosity  of  your  policy,  and  your 
constant  solicitude  for  the  good  of  your  people,  were  never  made 
more  manifest  than  in  the  last  message  addressed  by  your  Boyal  and 
Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Senate."  At  the  same  time,  a  maritime 
conscription  and  that  of  the  army  for  1811  were  voted. 

About  the  same  period  was  promulgated  a  decree,  which  was  not 
only  utterly  unworthy  of  Napoleon,  but  would  have  disgraced  a 
semi-civilized  prince  of  the  middle  ages.  This  measure  directed  the 
destruction  of  all  English  manufactured  goods  and  Colonial  produce, 
whether  smuggled  or  in  bond,  throughout  the  Empire,  and  wherever 
else  French  authority  could  be  enforced.  "This,"  says  De  Bour- 
rienne,  "  was  felt  with  sufficient  severity  in  the  interior  of  France ; 
but  none,  save  those  who  witnessed  it,  can  conceive  the  utter  desti- 
tution which  the  insane  act  caused  in  commercial  districts.  The  fir^t 
necessaries  of  life  were  burned  in  vast  quantities  before  tie  eyes  of 
men  who  were  perishing  for  want  of  them;    and  the  breasts  of  a 
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multitude  of  all  claasca  were  filled  witli  tlie  deadliest  hatred  against 
the  author  of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of  which  required  such 
dreadful  sacrifices." 


Vol.  II.- 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


NEW  RRSTRICTIONS  ON  THE  PRESS  —  ATTEMPT  OP  LA  8AHLA  TO  ASSAS- 
SINATE THE  EMPEROR  —  BIRTH  OP  THE  KING  OP  ROME  —  REMOVAL  OP 
THE    POPE   TO    PONTAINBBLBAU.       1811. 


I  R 1 N  G  the  season  of  peace,  and  of  general 
rejoicing,  which  followed  the  victory  of 
Wagram,  the  rigorous  surveillance  under 
which  the  pubhc  press  had  been  previously 
placed  was  considerably  relaxed.  The  Em- 
peror himself  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
desire  to  allow  sufficient  latitude  to  the 
expression  of  opinion,  and  for  a  time  refused 
to  interfere  with  publications  that  merely  dissented  from  his  own 
views  and  policy;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,   and  which  daily  became   more   complicated,    and  the 
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necessities  which  impelled  him  to  acts  capable  of  being  represented 
in  an  unfavourable  lights  rendered  this  a  dangerous  indulgence, 
especially  as  it  was  chiefly  rendered  available  by  men,  not  anxious  to 
rectify  what  they  considered  errors  in  the  Government,  or  to  direct 
the  public  mind,  but  to  promulgate  violent  doctrines,  careless  as  to 
the  consequences,  so  long  as  the  speculations  were  profitable  to  their 
originators.  Extreme  notions  are  always  most  favourably  received 
by  the  masses;  and  the  pandering  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the 
populace,  during  and  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  had  originally 
occasioned  Napoleon  to  regard  the  press  as  an  enemy,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  most  of  its  power  to  do  mischief.  When  the  British  Blockade, 
however,  came  into  full  operation,  and  nearly  all  the  petty  and  several 
of  the  large  States  of  Europe  were  absorbed  in  the  Great  Empire,  it 
became  imperative  on  the  ruling  powers  to  impose  additional  fetters 
on  the  medium  through  which  assaults  began  to  be  multiplied  against 
a  system,  which  was  felt,  even  by  its  author,  to  be  vulnerable  at  every 
point.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  newspapers  was  diminished  in 
the  several  departments  —  especially  in  those  recently  annexed  to 
France,  and  where  they  were  likely  to  be  most  dangerous — a  more 
rigid  censorship  was  established  over  all  books,  pamphlets,  literary 
and  scientific  publications,  and  theatrical  representations:  even  the 
snbjects  for  discussion  by  public  bodies  were  limited,  so  as  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  possible,  aU  reference  to  the  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of 
the  Emperor. 

It  was  impossible  that  continuous  triumph  could  attend  this  kind 
of  war&re.  The  demand  for  intelligence  had  been  created  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  supply  had  existed  too 
long  for  its  absence  to  be  tolerated.  Although,  therefore,  both 
press  and  people,  for  the  present,  succumbed  to  the  victorious  soldier, 
who,  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  and 
his  legislative  enactments,  had  conferred  so  much  benefit  as  well  as 
glory  on  France,  the  affections  of  a  great  number  of  his  subjects  were 
afienated  by  what  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  considered  an  act  of 
despotism.  Nor  was  the  feeling  engendered  by  these  proceedings 
the  less  ardent,  because  it  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  concealment. 
Many  who  had  condemned  the  abuses  of  the  press,  forgot  all  minor 
aggressions  in  their  resentment  against  the  arbitrary  extinction  of  the 
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meanfl  of  public  information.  Napoleon,  it  would  almost  appear, 
wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  this  natural  consequence,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve  his  error. 

The  Emperor's  fear  of  the  press  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in 
his  conduct  respecting  the  Count  de  Chateaubriand,  author  of  '  Atala,' 
and  *  The  Beauties  of  Christianity.'  The  Count,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Emperor,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was 
required,  by  the  regulations  of  that  body,  to  pronounce  an  eulogy 
on  the  person  whom  he  succeeded.  Chateaubriand  resolved,  on  this 
occasion,  to  render  himself  conspicuous,  by  reversing  the  usual 
custom,  and  stigmatizing  M.  Ch^nier  as  a  democrat  and  regicide. 
His  whole  speech,  indeed,  was  a  political  harangue  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  The  subject  was  soon 
spoli^en  of  throughout  Paris,  and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor.  He  ordered  the  speech  to  be  shewn  him;  and,  pronouncing 
it  to  be  extravagant  and  out  of  place,  forbade  its  publication.  One  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  Imperial  household,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  had  been  active  in  obtaining  a  hearing  for  the  Count's 
oration.  Napoleon  was  more  indignant  at  this  circumstance,  Uxan  at 
the  presumption  and  ingratitude  of  Chateaubriand  himself.  ''How 
long,"  he  said,  addressing  the  offending  officer  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilUant  circle  of  courtiers — "how  long  is  it  since  the  Institute  was 
authorized  to  become  a  political  assembly,  instead  of  making  verses, 
and  censuring  faults  of  language?  It  had  better  beware  how  it 
forsakes  the  domain  of  the  Muses,  or  I  shall  take  prompt  measures 
to  confine  it  to  proper  limits.  And  yaw.  Sir,  how  could  you  sanction 
such  an  intemperate  diatribe  ?  If  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  insane  or 
malevolent,  a  madhouse  may  cure,  or  punishment  correct  him.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  he  has  expressed  may  be  conscien- 
tiously his,  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  surrender  them  to  my  policy, 
of  which  he  is  ignorant.  With  you,  however,  the  case  is  entirely 
difierent.  You  are  constantly  near  my  person;  are  acquainted  with 
all  my  acts,  and  know  my  wishes.  "Whatever  excuse  there  may  be 
for  Chateaubriand,  there  can  be  none  for  you.  I  hold  you  guilty, 
Sir,  and  consider  your  conduct  as  criminal;  tending,  as  it  does,  to 
bring  back  to  us  the  days  of  disorder  and  confusion,  anarchy  and 
massacre. 
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"Are  we  banditti,  think  you,  and  am  I  but  an  usurper?  I 
dethroned  no  person.  I  found  the  crown  in  the  kennel,  and  took  it 
up.  The  people  placed  it  on  my  head :  respect  the  acts  of  the  nation ! 
To  submit  facts  of  such  recent  occurrence  to  public  discussion  under 
present  circumstances,  is  to  court  firesh  convulsions,  and  become  an 
enemy  to  public  tranquillity.  The  restoration  of  monarchy  is  veiled 
in  mystery,  and  must  remain  so.  Wherefore,  then,  this  proposal  for 
a  new  proscription  of  members  of  the  Convention  and  of  regicides  ? 
Why  are  subjects  of  such  a  delicate  nature  again  broached?  It  must 
be  left  to  God  alone  to  pronoimce  upon  whai  is  no  longer  within  the 
reach  or  judgment  of  men!  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  be  more 
'scrupulous  than  the  Empress  ?  Her  interest,  in  this  question,  is  as 
dear  as  yours  can  be,  and  much  more  direct;  yet  she  has  made  no 
enquiries.     Imitate  her  moderation  and  magnanimity. 


I  will  I      lilt,/       v,i,;'--;:^t  Ka,  Av'i 


t  ii 


"Has  the  object  of  all  my  care,  the  fruit  of  all  my  efforts  been 
unavailing,  that  so  soon  as  my  presence  no  longer  restrains  you,  you 
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are  ready  to  embrue  youx  hands  in  each  other's  blood?  Alas/ poor 
France !  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  canst  dispense  with  the  care  of  a 
guardian! 

"  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  quell  your  dissensions.  It  has 
been  the  cpnstant  object  of  my  solicitude  to  uiiite  all  parties.  I  have 
brought  all  under  the  same  roof^  to  sit  at  the  same  board,  and  drink 
of  the  same  cup.  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  second  my 
endeavours.  Since  I  have  taken  the  reins  of  government,  have  I  ever 
enquired  into  the  former  lives,  actions,  opinions  or  writings  of  any 
one  ?  I  have  never  had  but  one  aim,  never  asked  but  one  question, 
— ^  Will  you  sincerely  assist  me  in  promoting  the  true  interests  of 
France?'  All  who  have  answered  this  affirmatively,  have  been 
placed  in  a  straight  road,  and  urged  onward  to  the  attainment  of 
honour,  glory,  and  splendour  for  France." 

The  reprimand  was  a  severe  and  just  one ;  but  its  historical  value 
consists  in  the  exposition  it  contains  of  the  Emperor's  sentiments  and 
policy  respecting  the  fictions  by  which  France  had  been  disturbed 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  and  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  public  discussions  on  matters  of  government. 
Chateaubriand — one  of  the  most  egotistical  men  in  Europe — ^was 
furious  at  the  rebuke  which  had  been  administered  to  his  elo- 
quence; and  was  ever  afterwards  a  violent  opponent  and  detractor 
of  Napoleon. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  events  just  narrated,  and  partly  arising  from 
them,  that  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  A 
young  German  nobleman,  named  La  Sahla,  arrived  in  Paris,  from 
Leipsic,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1811,  and  was  arrested  by  the 
police,  on  Sunday  the  24th,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  executing  his  diaboHcal  purpose. 
He  subsequently  made  ample  confession  of  his  design  and  motives. 
^*  At  Dresden,"  he  said,  '^  I  heard  a  sermon,  preached  by  M.  Rein- 
hart,  the  senior  Lutheran  clergyman  there,  in  which  Napoleon, 
although  not  actually  named,  was  compared,  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, to  Nero.  This  aroused  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards  your 
Emperor ;  and  since  then  the  evils  inflicted  on  Germany  have  sunk 
deep  into  my  heart  While  pursuing  my  studies  at  Leipsic,  I  heard 
of  the  conscription;  of  the  attempt  of  Stapps;  of  the  seizure  of  the 
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free  States  of  my  country ;  and,  finally,  beheld  the  English  merchan- 
dise ccNmnitted  to  the  flames.  This  last  act  of  idiotic  tyranny  afflicted 
me 'beyond  endurance.  When  I  saw  our  commerce  annihilated,  our 
shops  shut,  and  desolation  and  despair  weighing  down  all  classes  of 
citizens,  I  resolyed  to  kill  the  author  of  these  numerous  evils.  I 
intended  to  hare  left  Leipsic  six  weeks  later  than  I  did ;  but,  upon 
reflection,  it  appeared  that  in  killing  the  Emperor  before  the  birth  of 
a  child,  the  success  of  my  attempt  would  be  more  complete  than  if  I 
waited  till  afterwards ;  for  should  the  Empress  have  a  son,  the  French 
will  become  more  attached  to  the  present  dynasty,  and  there  will  be 
less  chance  of  overturning  the  Empire. 
i  ^'  I  became  a  Catholic,  because,  the  Pope  having  excommunicated 
I      Napoleon,  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  God  to  kill 

I     ,      him ;  and  I  knew  that  the  Catholics  would  support  one  of  their  own 
creed.  •  .  I  incessantly  practised  firing  with  a  pistol,  in  order  to 

I     I      attain  the  necessary  expertness.      I  have  five  pistols  of  diflerent 
I      sizes.  .  .  Since  my  arrival,  I  have  daily  passed  five  hours  at  the 

I  I  TuSeries.  I  dined  at  Yery's,  and  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
Napoleon's  appearance.  Last  Thursday,  I  observed  him  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  saloon,  overlooking  the  gardens.  The 
I  window  was  open,  and  he  occasionally  approached  it.  I  should  have 
fired  then ;  but  a  person,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  desire  of  getting 
a  nearer  view  of  the  Emperor,  told  me  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  descend  into  the  garden.  I  therefore  waited,  but  saw 
Napoleon  no  more. 

'^  I  had  several  plans  for  his  destruction :  to  shoot  him  while  getting 
into  his  carriage,  or  while  walking  with  Duroc  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  at  mass,  or  at  the  Thelltre  Fran9ais.  With  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol  I  was  sure  of  my  man  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces.  .  , 
I  never  deceived  myself  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited  me.  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  killed  on  the  spot  life,  however,  imported  little 
to  me.  Had  Stapps  despised  death  as  I  do.  Napoleon  had  not  now 
existed;  for  Stapps  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  near  him,  but  he 

I  trembled.     I  do  not  fear  death.     I  believe  firmly  in  predestination. 

If  I  am  to  die  in  two  days,  nothing  can  save  me ;  if  I  am  not  to  die, 
no  one  can  prevent  my  living.  I  have  read,  that  three-and-twcnty 
unsuccessftd  attempts  were  made  on  the  life  of  Henry  lY.,  yet  the 
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twenty -fourth  succeeded.  Forty  attempts  may  be  made  agaiiuft 
Napoleon,  before  be  is  taken  off;  but  each  gives  a  chance  the  less 
for  him  and  the  greater  for  others:  and  what  is  the  life  of  a  man 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant. 

'^  I  have  no  accomplices;  I  opened  my  mind  to  no  human  being: 
but  the  tie  of  virtue,  which  unites  the  youth  of  Gtermany  in  the  love 
of  liberty,  will  give  me  successors.  After  me  will  come  others, 
though  not  from  Saxony,  where  the  young  men  are  dissolute  and 
dishonourable ;  but  from  Westphalia,  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  from 
Italy,  and  Spain.  In  the  end,  some  one  must  succeed.  My  fate 
will  overwhelm  my  mother  and  sister  with  sorrow :  but  why  should 
the  tears  of  two  women  interfere  with  the  deliverance  of  Germany  ? 
Napoleon  once  dead,  Germany  will  recover  her  ancient  laws  and 
sovereigns;  French  domination  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Code 
Napoleon  will  cease  to  be  law.  I  considered  not  mother,  sister, 
relations,  nobility,  nor  privileges ;  the  deKverance  of  my  native  land 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  France  was  my  only  object.  To  attain  this 
end,  I  have  sacrificed  all:  my  blow  has  failed,  and  I  shall  meet 
death  with  indifference." 

Notwithstanding  his  vaunted  courage,  however.  La  Sahla  solicited 
his  life ;  which,  on  his  being  represented  as  a  lunatic,  was  granted  by 
the  Emperor.  He  remained  a  prisoner,  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes, 
till  1814;  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  Bourbons,  and  returned  for 
awhile  to  Saxony,  where  his  uncle  was  Minister  of  State,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  for  his 
oppressive  conduct  to  La  Sahla's  countrymen:  but  ^^the  Hundred 
Days"  conmienced  before  his  project  was  ripe  for  execution ;  and  the 
young  Saxon's  hatred  of  Napoleon  having  merged  into  that  which 
he  entertained  towards  the  less  scrupulous  spoliators,  who  formed  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  he  set  out  again  for  Paris  to  tender  his  services 
to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  a  liberator.  To  conceal 
his  object  and  obtain  a  passport,  he  represented  to  Count  de  Har- 
denburg,  the  Prussian  minister,  that  he  intended  to  renew  his  former 
attempt  against  the  French  monarch;  and  Hardenburg,  Marshal 
Blucher,  Prince  Mettemich,  Baron  Stein,  and  M.  de  Mongelus,  the 
Bavarian  minister,  are  said  not  to  have  scrupled  to  encourage  the 
young  fanatic,  nor  to  furnish  him  with  means  to .  effect  his  assumed 
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purpose.  Among  other  things  they  supplied  him  with  a  quantity  of 
ftdminating  silver,  the  prescribed  use  of  which  has  not  been  stated ; 
but  to  this  La  Sahla  owed  his  second  capture.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1815,  a  dreadfiil  explosion,  resembling  a  clap  of  thunder,  was  heard 
near  the  entrance  of  the  hall  of  Legislature:  La  Sahla,  fearing  to 
leave  the  packet  at  his  lodgings,  had  carried  it  on  his  person,  and  ' 
his  foot  having  slipped  in  the  street,  he  fell  upon  the  detonating 
powder,  which,  exploding,  had  severely  wounded  him.  That  the 
young  enthusiast,  on  this  occasion,  had  no  evil  design  against  Napo* 
leon  seems  certain,  iErom  the  pains  he  took  to  give  information  to 
the  French  authorities  respecting  the  force,  resources,  and  operations 
of  the  Allies.  La  Sahla,  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  .battle  of 
Waterloo,  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  dangerous  influence  upon  young  and  ardent 
minds  of  modem  German  iUuminism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1810,  the  pregnancy  of  the  Empress  had  been 
officially  announced  to  the  French  Senate.  On  the  evening  of  the 
I9th  of  March,  1811,  it  was  rumoured  throughout  Paris  that  Maria- 
Louisa  was  indisposed,  and  her  accouchement  hourly  expected.  The 
Tnileries  was  besieged.  All  classes  regarded  the  event  as  one  of 
the  deepest  national  interest.  The  Imperial  Family,  the  great  officers 
of  the  household,  and  several  ministers  of  state,  vere  summoned  to 
the  palace  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  continued  in  attendance  during 
the  night.  The  Empress's  labour  was  a  tedious  and  very  diffi- 
cult one;  and  towards  morning,  Dubois,  the  accoucheur,  went  into 
the  ante-chamber,  in  which  the  Emperor  waited,  and,  with  great 
alarm,  desired  instructions :  there  had  been  a  wrong  presentation,  and 
he  feared  that  either  the  child  or  the  Empress  must  be  sacrificed. 
Not  one  similar  case  occurs  in  a  thousand;  and  the  consideration 
that  such  a  misfortune  had  happened  to  the  Empress  afflicted  Dubois 
beyond  conception.  Napoleon  encouraged  him;  telling  him  that  a 
man,  who  understood  his  business,  ought  never  to  lose  his  presence 
of  mind.  ^*  Forget,'*  he  added,  "  that  she  is  Empress,  and  treat  her 
as  you  would  the  wife  of  a  citizen  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  Nature 
has  but  one  law,  and  you  need  fear  no  reproach."  It  was  then 
asked,  if  but  one  could  be  saved,  which  it  should  be,  the  mother  or 
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the  child?  ^'The  mother/' — instantly  replied  the  Emperor;  ''it  is 
her  right;  and  besides^  if  she  live  I  may  have  another  child.  Act 
in  this  case  precisely  as  you  would  at  the  birth  of  a  cobbler's  son." 

To  inspire  Dubois  with  additional  confidence^  Napoleon  accom- 
panied him  into  the  Empress's  chamber,  and  soothed  and  tranquillized 
his  consort  by  his  presence  and  conversation.  Becourse  was  obliged 
to  be  had  to  instruments;  and  the  Empress,  fearing  that  Ae  was 
treated  differently  to  others,  exclaimed,  that  ''she  was  to  be  sacrificed 
because  of  lier  rank."  So  perilous  was  the  delivery,  that  all  pre- 
arranged etiquette  was  disregarded;  and  the  child,  when  bom,  was 
put  aside  on  the  floor — ^the  situation  of  the  mother  demanding  tlie 
attention  of  all  present.  The  infant  was  thought,  indeed,  to  be  dead, 
till  Corvisart,  the  physician,  who  was  in  attendance,  took  it  up,  blew 
a  £ew  drops  of  brandy  into  its  mouth,  chafed  it  gently,  and  elicited 
a  feeble  cry.  The  Emperor  flew  to  embrace  him,  and  carried  him 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  assem- 
bled to  verify  his  birth  and  sex,  who  enthuBiasticaUy  hailed  him  as 
Kino  of  Rome — ^the  title  which,  it  had  been  announced,  would  be 
conferred  on  a  son.  This  was  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  March.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  event  was  announced  to 
the  people  of  Paris  by  dischai^s  of  cannon.  The  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  parks,  the  streets  and  squares,  had  been  thronged  firom 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  with  persons  anxious  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence. It  had  been  previously  notified,  that  twenty-one  guns  would 
be  fired  for  a  princess;  but  that  the  birth  of  a  prince  would  be 
announced  by  a  hundred  and  one.  At  the  sound  of  the  first  gun, 
profound  silence  sunk  upon  the  previously  tumultuoius  conpourse, 
and  continued  till  the  twenty-second  discharge,  when  the  acclamations 
of  the  delighted  multitude  rent  the  air,  and  contributed  as  much 
as  the  cannon  to  carry  the  joyful  tidings  to  every  comer  of  Paris. 
Never  was  the  birth  of  a  child  welcomed  with  more  unbounded  or 
more  universal  enthusiasm.  The  whole  French  population  seemed 
delirious  with  rapture.  The  throne  and  dynasty  of  Napoleon  were 
now  considered  secure;  and  it  was  hoped  that  new  oares  would 
engross  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and  diat  peace,  prosperity,  and 
general  happiness  would  ensue. 

The  f&tes  and  public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  were  magnificent. 
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Dqpatatioiis  were  sent  with  congratulatory  addresses  from  Bome^ 
Naples^  Milan,  Amsterdam,  and  all  the  great  cities  and  towns  in 
the  empire.  From  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  all  the 
European  powers  then  at  peace  with  France,  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary were  sent  with  the  compliments  of  their  respective  Sovereigns ; 
even  the  dethroned  King  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  and  his  Queen,  made 
a  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of  felicitating  Napoleon 
on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  dominions. 

The  King  of  Rome  was  baptized  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  Ndtre 
Dame,  by  his  grand-uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  his  sponsor,  being  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtzbui^,  his 
brother.  He  received  at  the  font  the  names  of  Napoleon-Francis- 
Charles- Josqph.  The  Prince  seemed  destined  to  inherit  the  greatest 
monarchy  of  modem  times.  The  actual  Empire,  at  this  period, 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  port  of 
Brest  to  Terradna  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
comprised  a  population  of  nearly  fifty  millions  of  persons,  and  the 
finest  portion  of  Europe;  while  the  power  of  Napoleon  extending  over 
other  dominions,  made  the  territory  obedient  to  him,  in  izict  if  not  in 
name,  amount  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
and  swelled  the  number  of  his  subjects  to  more  than  e^hty-five 
millions. 

On  the  recovery  of  the  Empress,  Napoleon  made  a  tour  with  her 
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through  several  of  the  French  departments,  including  Belgium  and 
Holland,  where  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  more  decided 
hostility  than  he  had  experienced  at  any  former  period  of  his  career. 
The  Dutch,  especially,  regarded  him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  country. 
Their  opulent  merchants  had  "become  insolvent;  their  shipping  was 
rotting  in  their  harbours;  their  quays  and  wharfs  were  deserted; 
and  their  warehouses  falling  to  decay.  The  discontented  burgo- 
masters were,  therefore,  little  disposed  to  pay  the  homage  which 
had  been  so  universal  throughout  France.  They  complained  bitterly 
of  the  system  which  was  ruining  their  country;  and  ventured  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  hint  their  grievances  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
who  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  sturdy  population  —  excepting  that  which  alone  cotdd  have 
afforded  them  satisfaction — ^the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions. 
He  made  magnificent  presents ;  conferred  honours j  ordered  the  com- 
mencement of  great  and  useful  works;  appeared  in  public  with  a 
Dutch  guard  only;  spoke  to  the  people  of  *^the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  common  enemy — the  tyrant  of  the  sea,  the  vampire  of  trade — to 
reason;"  and,  finally,  undertook  to  establish  a  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
at  a  time,  however,  when,  as  a  grave  citizen  ventured  to  assure  him, "  a 
closet  would  hold  all  the  commerce  left  to  the  nation."  Yet  no  mani- 
festation of  opinion  could  divert  the  Emperor  firom  the  ruinous  course 
he  was  ptirsuing :  he  even  flattered  himself  from  some  appearances 
of  rejoicing,  which  were  got  up  during  his  stay  in  Amsterdam,  that 
he  had  conquered  the  prejudices  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  would 
shortly  become  good  and  loyal  subjects;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded 
to  the  contrary  until  adversity  thrust  upon  him  the  conviction  of  his 
error. 

Notwithstanding  his  pertinacity,  however.  Napoleon  could  not  feil 
to  see  that  his  commercial  system  was  inflicting  the  greatest  hardships 
upon  the  Continent.  He  therefore,  about  this  time,  sought  once 
more  to  open  a  negociation  for  peace  with  England.  For  this 
purpose,  M.  Labouchere,  a  mercantile  agent,  was  commissioned  to 
ascertain,  from  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  what  terms  the  English  Government  would  treat  The 
attempt  was  frustrated  through  the  meddling  propensities  of  Fouch^ ; 
who,  unknown  to  the  Emperor,  had  despatched  an  agent  of  his  own 
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to  London^  on  the  same  errand.  Ouvrard  and  Labouchere  opened 
their  correspondence  with  the  Marquis  about  the  same  time;  and  as 
neither  of  the  negodators  had  any  proper  credentials,  and  each  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  other,  the  British  Minister  was  induced  to 
believe  that  both  were  mere  spies  or  adventurers,  and  refused  to 
communicate  with  either.  Napoleon,  informed  of  the  result,  and 
the  means  by  which  his  object  had  been  foiled,  dismissed  Fouch^  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  PoUce,  and  sent  him  into  a  kind  of  honourable 
banishment,  as  Governor  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  the  quarrel  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Pope  was  the 
cause  of  much  dissension  and  heart-burning  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  Pius,  who  stiU  remained  at  Savona,  had  steadily  refused  to 
concede  his  temporal  sovereignty ;  and,  finding  that  this  excited  little 
public  interest  in  his  behalf,  he  dexterously  availed  himself  of  his 
spiritual  prerogative  to  give  another  character  to  the  dispute.  At 
the  close  of  1810,  he  refused  to  grant  canonical  institution  to  a  bishop, 
whom  Napoleon  had  appointed  to  the  see  of  Florence,  and  thus 
turned  the  question  between  himself  and  the  Emperor  from  a  political 
to  a  religious  one.  Napoleon,  in  return,  availed  himself  of  the  only 
resource  left  him;  and  calling  a  General  Council  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Empire,  desired  its  decision  upon  the  matter  at  issue*  The  Coundl, 
after  considerable  altercation  as  to  its  competency,  issued,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1811,  a  decree,  establishing  the  right  of  the  En^peror  to 
nominate  to  vacant  sees,  and  authori2dng  the  Metropolitan,  or,  in  his 
default,  the  senior  Bishop  of  the  province,  to  grant  Institution,  in 
case  the  Pope,  after  due  notice,  should  remain  contumacious  for  six 
months.  The  decree  was  required,  however,  to  be  submitted  to  his 
Holiness  for  approbation,  previously  to  being  carried  inta  effect. 

A  deputation  of  French  and  Italian  bishops  and  cardinals  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  Savona;  had  an  audience  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1811 ;  and,  on  the  20th,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  modified 
sanction  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council ;  but  the  Pontiff  absolutely 
refused  his  assent  to  certain  propositions  for  limiting  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  Church  as  a  body.  The  dispute,  therefore,  still 
continued;  some  obstinate  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees  for 
misconduct,  and  the  Pope  refused  to  grant  Institution  to  their  suc- 
cessors'—the newly  appointed  bishops .  themselves,  in  some  instances 
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indeed,  declined  to  accept  their  nomination  until  the  schism  should 
be  closed.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  opposition,  Pius 
appointed  apostolic  yicars  to  the  vacant  sees,  to  perform  the  bishops' 
functions;  and  even  refused  to  recognise  the  Imperial  divorce; 
thereby  throwing  an  imputation  of  illegitimacy  on  the  Kmg  of 
Rome.  Numerous  bulls,  bnefb,  and  decretal  letters,  enumerating 
the  grievances  of  the  Pope,  and  the  general  oppression  of  the 
Church,  were  forthwith  put  into  circulation,  not  only  among  the 
prelates  but  among  the  inferior  clergy,  in  which  the  assumed  meek- 
ness of  the  Pope  was  brought  into  strong  contrast  with  the  alleged 
despotism  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  authorized  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Galilean  Church,  forbade  the  publication  of  these  documents 
in  France,  and  arrested  two  of  the  most  active  promulgators.  Cardinal 
Pieto,  the  Papal  agent,  and  M.  d' Astros,  Vicar  of  Paris,  his  corre- 
spondent ;  who,  together  with  Cardinal  Pacca,  who  had  countersigned 
the  Bull  of  Excommunication  against  the  Emperor,  copies  of  which 
began  now  to  be  distributed,  were  consigned  to  the  state  prison  of 


PORTALIS. 

Vinoeimes.  It  was  then  that  the  pontifical  acts  and  menaces^  though 
treated  with  contempt  by  Napoleon^  began  to  have  a  sensible  influence 
on  the  inferior  clergy ;  and,  through  their  exertions,  a  party  fityonr- 
able  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  arose,  and  spread  abroad  in  the 
nation.  Among  others,  it  is  said  that  even  Cardinal  Fesch,  the 
Emperor's  uncle,  condemned  the  treatment  experienced  by  his  Holi- 
ness; and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Coimcil  of  State  —  Portalis, 
Director  of  Public  Worship  —  was  discovered,  if  not  in  actually 
circulating  illegal  and  inflammatory  papers,  at  least  in  countenancing 
their  distribution. 

Napoleon's  anger,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  treachery,  could 
not  be  restrained.  He  challenged  the  Director  with  his  oflence  in 
the  midst  <rf  the  CoimciL  ^*  What  was  your  motive.  Sir  ? "  he 
indignantly  demanded.  *'  If  actuated  by  religious  principles,  why 
are  you  here  ?  I  seek  to  exercise  no  control  over  the  conscience  of 
any  man.  I  did  not  force  you  to  become  a  Councillor  of  State ;  you 
solicited  tiie  post  as  a  high  favour.  You  are  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Coimcil ;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  has  not  some  personal 
claim  to  that  honour.  You  were  recommended  only  by  your  father^s 
services.     You  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  me :   how  could  your 
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feligibujs  feelings  permit  you  to  perjure  yourself?  Your  csrime  is  a 
great  one.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  whole  districts  are  in  commotion, 
through  your  fault.  .  .  The  duties  of  a  Councillor  of  State  towards 
me  are  immense.  You  have  violated  them^  and  hold  the  office  no 
longer. — Begone !    Let  me  not  see  you  here  again !" 

Portalis,  as  he  withdrew,  passed  near  the  Emperor ;  who,  seeing  his 
dejection,  said,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  ''  I  am  sincerely  grieved  at 
this.  Sir ;  for  the  virtues  and  services  of  your  father  are  fresh  in  my 
memory."  When  the  Councillor  had  left  the  haU,  Napoleon  added, 
"  I  hope  no  such  scene  will  ever  occur  again :  it  has  wrought  me 
much  evil.  I  am  not  distrustful;  but  may  become  so.  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  surrounded  by  men  of  every  party ;  yet,  since 
I  have  held  the  reins  of  government,  this  is  the  first  person  in  my 
employ  who  has  betrayed  me." 

Two  or  three  bishops  were  subsequently  detected  in  sending  secret 
information  and  instructions  to  Savona;  and  Napoleon,  who  began, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  to  feel  the  task  of  humbling  the 
Pope  to  be  extremely  difficult,  and  to  fear  that  if  he  advanced  he 
should  be  abandoned  by  the  nation,  after  committing  the  delinquents 
to  prison,  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  Council,  and  resolved  to  trust  to 
future  events  for  carrying  out  his  object  of  making  clerical  power 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  State,  as  in  England,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  and  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  The  Pontiff,  however, 
was  not  released  from  captivity;  but  in  1812,  on  information  of  an 
intended  attempt  of  the  English  to  rescue  him  from  Savona,  as  an 
instrument  to  promote  insurrection  among  the  faithful,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fontainebleau,  and  confided  to  the  friendly  custody  of  the 
accomj^lished  Denon. 

Pius,  as  the  artist  afterwards  related,  conceived  a  great  esteem  for 
his  custodian;  always  called  hiyn  ^^his  son;"  and  delighted  to  converse 
with  him  on  the  labours  of  the  savans  in  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
One  day  he  requested  to  see  the  book  which  Denon  had  written  on 
the  subject.  The  author,  knowing  that  all  the  contents  were  not 
quite  orthodox,  hesitated ;  but  on  being  urged,  produced  the  work, 
and  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  the  objectionable  matter  relative  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation.  "  It  is  extremely  curious,"  said  the 
Holy  Father ;  '^  but,  in  truth,  I  knew  nothing  of  this  before."    Denon 
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infonned  him^  tliat  he  had  not  before  offered  him  the  book^  because 
it  and  the  writer  had  formerly  been  excommunicated.  "  Excom- 
municated! what  thou^  my  son?''  replied  Pius,  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  simplicity.  ^^  Haye  I  excommunicated  thee  ?  Truly^ 
I  am  sorry :  I  am  sure  I  knew  not  of  the  matter^  or  I  should  never 
haye  done  bo." 

At  Fontainebleau  the  Pope  was  treated^  as  he  had  been  at  Savona^ 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration.  Napoleon  desired  '^to 
make  himself  feared^  but  not  to  maltreat  his  prisoner ;  to  bend  the 
latter  to  his  views,  but  not  to  degrade  him."  The  pontifical  house- 
hold and  attendance  were  on  a  scale  of  splendour  little  inferior  to  the 
Emperor's  own  establishment 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PROGRESS    OP    THE    WAR    IN    SPAIN    AND    PORTUGAL. 
1809  to   1812. 


EAViNG  the  onward  course  of  events 
for  a  moment^  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
cursory  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
hostile  armies  which  maintained  such  a 
protracted  and  important  struggle  in  the 
Peninsula. 

After  the  Spanish  territory  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  English  army,  defeat 
and  disaster  everywhere  awaited  the 
insurgents,  whose  cause,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  become  utterly 
hopeless.  Soult  took  possession  of  several  important  fortresses  and 
towns  in  Galicia;  and,  leaving  Ney  to  complete  the  conquest  and 
pacification  of  that  province  and  the  Asturias,  he  hastened  after 
Romana  and  his  bands,  which  fled  precipitately  before  him,  till  com- 
pelled to  disperse;  when  Soult  marched  direct  to  the  attack  of  Oporto, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  three  days,  carried  that  city  by  assault,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1809.  In  the  meantime,  Zaragossa  had  been  again 
invested  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Lannes ; 
and  the  city,  as  during  its  first  siege,  was  defended  by  the  brave 
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Palafox,  with  the  same  indomitable  spirit  and  energy^  no  less  on  the 
parts  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  than  on  his  own.  It  was  in 
yain  that  Lannes  endeayoured  to  impress  upon  the  Spaniards  that 
resistance  was  now  become  useless:  soldiers  and  citizens,  male  and 
female,  joined  in  the  general  cry  of  "  No  surrender." 

The  siege  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and  yalour ;  and  the 
defence  was  distingtdshed  by  the  most  imdaunted  heroism.  In  one 
street,  a  firiar,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other, 
was  seen  leading  a  multitude  of  townsmen  to  the  ramparts;  in 
another,  women  and  eyen  children  mingled  with  the  combatants, 
bearing  refireshments  to  their  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  fathers,  or 
loyers ;  or  rushing  upon  the  enemy  to  ayenge  the  deaths  of  persons 
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so  dear  to  them.  The  Spaniards,  fighting  for  what  they  considered 
freedom  and  national  independence,  at  Zaragossa  exhibited  a  spectacle 
worthy  of  Europe  and  the  age,  and  an  example  for  all  time.  At 
length,  howeyer,  when  the  proyisions  of  the  city  were  exhausted,  and 
the  streets  and  squares  were  strewn  with  unburied  dead,  a  dreadfiil 
pestilence  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants,  and  added  a  tenfold 
scourge  to  that  of  the  besiegers'  cannonade.  The  daily  deaths  are 
said  to  haye  averaged  three  hundred  and  fifty.     "  Men,  stretched 
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upon  Straw,'*  says  Mr.  Southey,  ''  lay  breathing  their  last  in  help- 
less misery,  spreading  with  their  dying  breath  the  mortal  taint  of 
their  disease ;  who,  if  they  had  fallen  in  action,  would  have  died  with 
the  exultation  of  martyrs.  Neither  medicines  nor  necessary  food 
were  to  be  procured,  nor  needful  attendance;  for  the  ministers  of 
charity  themselyes  became  victims  of  the  disease.  The  Church  of  the 
Pillar  was  crowded  with  poor  creatures ;  who,  deisparing  of  life,  hoped 
now  for  nothing  more  than  to  die  in  the  presence  of  their  tutelary 
saint.  The  slightest  wound  produced  gangrene  and  death  in  bodies 
so  prepared  for  dissolution,  by  distress  of  mind,  agitation,  want  of 
proper  aliment,  and  of  sleep ;  for  there  was  now  no  respite,  neither 
by  day  nor  night,  for  this  devoted  city.  Even  the  natural  order  of 
light  and  darkness  was  destroyed  in  Zaragossa.  By  day,  it  was 
involved  in  a  red  sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  dust,  which 
hid  the  face  of  heaven ;  by  night  the  fire  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and 
the  flames  of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  horrible  illumination. 
The  cemeteries  could  no  longer  afford  room  for  the  dead,  huge  pits 
were  dug  to  receive  them,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  public 
buildings,  till  hands  were  wanting  for  the  labour.  They  were  then 
laid  before  the  churches,  heaped  one  upon  another,  and  covered  with 
sheets ;  and  that  no  spectacle  of  horror  might  be  wanting,  it  hap- 
pened, not  unfrequently,  that  these  piles  of  mortality  were  struck  by 
a  shell,  and  the  shattered  bodies  scattered  in  all  directions.^ 

Colonel  Napier,  in  speaking  of  this  siege,  attributes  the  obstinate 
defence  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  less  patriotic  cause  than  that  gene- 
rally assigned.  "  The  Spanish  leaders,"  he  says,  **  insured  implicit 
obedience  by  a  ferocious  exerciae  of  power.  The  danger  of  resistrng 
the  enemy  appeared  light,  when  a  suspicious  word  or  gesture  was 
instantly  punished  with  death.  .  .  Amidst  the  noble  bulwarks  of  war, 
a  horrid  array  of  gibbets  was  seen,  on  which  crowds  of  wretches  were 
each  night  suspended,  because  their  courage  sunk  under  accumidating 
dangers,  or  some  doubtful  expression,  some  gesture  of  distress,  had 
been  misconstrued  by  their  barbarous  chiefe,"  The  bravery  of  the 
besieged  was  sustained  also  by  other  and  less  odious  means.  Intelli- 
gence was  forged,  and  proclamation  made,  of  the  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  Falafox's  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Lazan,  was  wasting  France. 
"  This,  extravagant  as  it  was,  met  with  implicit  credence;  for  such 
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was  the  disposition  of  the  Spatiiards,  that  the  imaginations  of  the 
chiefr  were  taxed  to  produce  absurdities^  proportionable  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  followers.  Hence^  the  boasting  of  the  leaders^  and  the 
confidence  of  the  besieged^  augmented  as  the  danger  increased^  and 
llieir  anticipations  of  yictory  seemed  realized^  when  the  night-fires  of 
a  succouring  force  were  discerned  blazing  upon  the  hills  behind  the 
French  posts." 

But  whatever  false  hopes  may  have  been  created,  or  coercion  used 
witii  the  people,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  question,  that  among  all 
ranks  and  classed  there  was  manifested  a  spirit  of  the  most  untiring 
hatred  against  the  French ;  but  for  the  existence  of  which,  indeed, 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  reign  of  terror  must  have  involved  its 
authors  and  the  city  in  speedy  ruin.  The  inhabitants  were  much 
more  numerous  than  tiie  soldiery;  and  treason  on  their  part,  which 
would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  a  barbarity,  of  which, 
without  being  participators,  they  were  made  the  victims,  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  military  to  bar  tiie  entrance  of  the 
assailants. 

Two-thirds  of  the  city  were  in  ruins ;  but  the  remaining  citizens 
and  soldiers  still  refused  to  capitulate ;  being  resolved,  according  to 
an  answer  made  at  tiiis  period  by  Palafox  to  a  French  summons,  "  to 
pensh  under  the  ruins  of  the  last  mud  wall."  Eventually,  however, 
the  endurance  of  the  surviving  population  was  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension.  Palafox  himself  was  seized  with  the  pestilence ;  and  there 
being  few  left  who  could  bear  arms,  it  was  determined  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  When  the  French  entered  the  city,  about  six  thousand 
bodies  were  found  in  the  streets  and  trenches,  or  piled  in  heaps  before 
the  churchea.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Augustina,  called,  for 
the  masculine  bravery  she  had  exhibited  in  tiiis  as  well  as  in  the 
former  siege,  '^  The  Maid  of  Zaragossa;"  a  designation  not  strictly 
correct,  since  she  was  married.  She  was  of  humble  parentage,  and 
her  husband  was  of  the  lowest  class;  but  Augustina  was  gifted  witii  a 
genius  equal  to  her  courage,  and  her  counsel  was  not  le^s  admirable 
than  her  skill  and  constancy.  Nor  was  she  the  only  heroine  of  the 
time.  A  lady,  named  Manuella  Sanchez,  was  shot  through  the  heart 
daring  the  siege;  and  another,  Donna  Benita,  who  had  headed  one 
of  the  female  corps  formed  to  supply  provisions,  tend  the  wounded. 
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and  hurl  stones  from  the  house-tops  upon  such  of  the  French  soldiery 
as  had  forced  their  way  into  the  streets,  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
siege,  to  die  of  grief  on  learning  the  death  of  her  daughter.  Six 
hundred  women  and  children  perished  during  the  second  siege  of 
this  memorable  city;  not  by  the  ravages  of  the  bombardment  or 
mines,  but  in  action,  by  the  sword,  the  bullet,  or  the  bayonet 
In  all  there  fell  of  the  Spaniards  about  forty  thousand  persons. 
Mariano  Dominguez,  President  of  the  Junta,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  King  Joseph,  on  the  2l8t  of  Felwiiary,  1809.  "  We  have  done 
our  duty  in  opposing  you,"  said  Mariano  to  Lannes,  ^^  by  defending 
our  city  to  the  last  extremity.  With  the  same  constancy  we  shall 
hereafter  perform  our  new  engagements." 

The  fall  of  Zaragossa,  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Jaca  and  of 
Mouzon,  and  victory  constantly  followed  the  French  eagles.  Still, 
however,  the  Spaniards  were  undaunted;  and  no  part  of  the  country 
could  be  justly  considered  as  subject  to  the  Emperor's  brother,  but 
where  the  presence  of  French  troops  overawed  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  necessary  to  occupy  every  town  and  village;  and  the  successive 
victories  obtained,  produced  little  more  than  a  conviction  that  Spain 
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could  only  be  conquered  by  the  conciliation  or  extennination  of  the 
whole  people.  Lannes  did  not  long  continue  at  Zatagossa,  being 
required  with  a  large  part  of  his  corps,  to  proceed  on  the  Austrian 
campaign,  in  which  he  was  lost  to  his  country.  On  his  departure, 
Suchet — ^an  able  general,  and  moderate  and  merciftd  man,  who  had 
attained  his  high  rank  by  brilliant  services  on  the  plains  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  of  whom  Napoleon  afterwards  said,  that  had  there 
been  two  such  marshals  in  Spain,  the  Peninsula  would  have  been 
conquered  and  preserved  —  was  left  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
Arragon. 

The  Spanish  general  Blake,  was  no  sooner  infoi-med  that  the  force 
of  his  opponents  was  diminished,  than  he  left  his  quarters  at  Tortosa, 
and,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  advanced  from  Catalonia  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Zaragossa.  This  movement  was  attended 
by  an  advantage  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  at  Alcanitz;  but  that 
solitary  success  was  speedily  followed  by  reverses  which  obliterated 
the  disgrace  of  the  French  arms,  and  disheartened  the  enemy.  The 
splendid  engagements  of  Maria  and  Belchitte,  totally  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  Blake,  and  drove  him  back,  upon  the  province  he  had 
quitted,  with  such  precipitation  and  disorder,  that  his  troops,  being 
pursued,  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  detached  bands  among  the 
mountains.  Suchet  then  returned  to  Zaragossa,  and  at  once  occupied 
himself  in  clearing  the  city  of  its  ruins,  and  repairing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  devastations  of  the  siege ;  while,  by  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
Nor  were  his  efforts  in  vain.  The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced 
among  llie  French  soldiery;  justice  was  freely  rendered  to  every 
-  person  preferring  a  complaint  against  any  individual  of  the  army; 
all  supplies  were  scrupulously  paid  for ;  the  magistrates,  the  munid- 
pafi^,  and  the  priests,  were  protected  in  the  performance  of  their 
several  duties ;  and  by  every  practicable  means  the  evils  inflicted  by 
the  war  were  remedied  or  mitigated.  The  inhabitants,  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  generosity  of  their  victors,  speedily  gave  occasion 
for  remark,  that  the  dty,  which  of  all  in  Spain  had  exhibited  the 
greatest  hostility  to  French  domination,  had  become  the  most  docile 
under  the  administration  of  its  conquerors,  if  not  fovourable  to 
their  cause.    So  powerfrd  is  the  influence  of  kindness,  forbearance. 
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aad  rectitude,  even  upon  the  most  obstinate,  die  boldest,  and  the 
most  bigotted  of  mankind. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  insurgent  chief,  in  the  person  of  the 
younger  Mina,  soon  called  Suchet  again  into  the  field.  This  braye 
but  inexperienced  guerilla,  or  partisan  leader,  had  already  collected 
around  him  a  numerous  and  daring  band;  and  he  now  summoned 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  province  to  rally  round  the  standard 
of  King  Ferdinand,  and  drive  their  invaders  from  the  country.  The 
French  General  left  him  little  time,  however,  for  the  organization  of 
an  extensive  insurrectionary  movement.  Having  intelligence  of  his 
proceedings,  he  pursued  him  with  the  utmost  activity;  and,  after 
slaughtering  a  great  number  of  his  followers,  took  Mina  himself 
prisoner. 
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In  Catalonia,  the  French  troops  Iiad  been  less  successful^  lucving 
to  sustain  incessant  attacks,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  regular  forces 
of  Generals  Caro,  Blake,  and  O'Donnel,  and  from  the  numerous  gue- 
rilla companies,  which  scoured  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country 
— and  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  natives  of  the  proyince,  were  easily 
enabled  to  elude  pursuit  when  defeated.  The  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
were  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  for  wsoit  of  supplies, 
and  their  foraging  parties,  unless  inconTeniently  numerous,  were  almost 
certain  to  be  cut  off  by  rapidly  increasing  bands  of  marauders ;  many 
of  whom^  it  is  not  injustice  to  say,  seemed  associated  for  no  purpose 
but  plunder.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  same  superiority  to 
the  French  arms  in  Catalonia  as  in  Arragon,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for  Suchet  in  person  to  march  against  the  insurgents.  Accordingly, 
having  streHgtheiied  the  several  fortresses  which  divide  the  province 
he  had  reduced  from  that  he  was  about  to  invade,  and  posted  efficient 
garrisons  in  each,  the  '^  Pacificator  of  Zaragossa"  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  and  descended  to  the  beautifrd  plains  that  boxuid  the  cities, 
of  Tarragona  an4  Valencia. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1810,  Suchet  became  master  of  the  town  of 
Balaguer;  and  by  the  13th  of  June,  after  a  desperate  engagement 
with  O'DonneU,  obtained  possession  of  L^rida,  M^quinenza,  and 
Morella.  The  route  either  to  Valencia  or  Tortosa  was  then  open. 
The  French  General  chose  the  latter,  and  advanced  against  the  army 
of  Caro,  which  had  manifested  an  intention  of  opposing  his  march ; 
but,  on  the  s^proach  of  the  enemy,  it  retired  with  all  imaginable 
celerity;  Suchet,  however,  was  unable  immediately  to  attack  the 
dty,  as  his  battering  train  had  not  come  up,  and  he  required 
reinforcements  to  supply  the  place  of  the  men  who  had  been  left  to 
garrison  the  Arragonese  fortresses.  These  did  not  arrive  tiU  De- 
cember. The  city  was  then  immediately  invested;  and  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1811,  the  French  flag  floated  over  the  walls  of  Tortosa. 
Meanwhile,  various  guenUa  bands,  under  the  command  of  Villa- 
campa,  the  elder  Mina,  and  the  Empecinado,  ventured  once  more 
to  penetrate  into  Arragon,  hoping  to  wrest  their  conquests  from  the 
feeble  divisions  by  which  the  province  was  held.  The  expulsion  of 
these  three  chieft  occupied  several  months.  Indeed,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  come  up  with,  much  less  to  make  an  impression  on 
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them.  Their  flying  armies  were  now  in  front,  now  on  the  flank,  and 
anon  in  the  rear  of  the  columns  sent  against  them.  Sometimes  they 
appeared  in  bodies  of  two  or  three  thousand  men ;  and  at  others  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  seemed  the  extent  of  their  force.  If 
tracked  to  their  lairs,  they  could  not  be  found — the  bands  had  dis- 
persed among  the  rugged  mountains  by  paths  and  passes  known  only 
to  themselves ;  but  their  reassembling  seldom  failed  to  be  notified,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  by  the  ravages  they  committed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— ^intercepting  couriers,  cutting  off  supplies,  and  destroying 
stragglers  and  outposts.  Eventually,  however,  through  the  judicious 
measures  adopted  by  Suchet,  Villacampa  and  the  Empednado  were 
compelled  to  retreat  to  the  district  of  Cuen9a,  and  Mina  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Navarre. 

Suchet,  returning  into  Catalonia,  then  sat  down  with  forty  thousand 
men  before  the  gates  of  Tarragona,  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  insur- 
rection in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.  Eight  thousand  men,  well 
armed  and  clothed,  and  regularly  supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
British  shipping   on   the   coast,  shut  themselves   up  in   that    city. 
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determined  to  abide  the  erent  of  a  siege ;  which  they  sustained  with 
great  courage  and  skill  for  two  months^  at  the  end' of  which  the 
place  was  carried  by  assaidt^  and  the  French  took  formal  possession 
on  the  21st  of  Jiine^  1811.  Napoleon  was  filled  with  joy  at  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  this  stronghold.  He  seemed^  indeed^  to  attach 
importance  to  the  most  trivial  successes  in  Spain :  in  all  probability 
because  his  troops  were  more  rarely  yictorious  in  that  kingdom  than 
had  been  customary  with  them  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Suchet^ 
for  his  services^  on  that  and  former  occasions^  was  honoured  with  a 
marshal's  baton. 

The  occupation  of  Mont-Serrat  followed  dose  upon  the  taking  of 
Tarragona.  The  French  troops  seemed  destined^  on  this  part  of 
the  Continent^  to  reyiye  the  glorious  days  of  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
The  Spanish*  Council  of  Begency,  which  had  been  recently  sub- 
stituted for  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Seville^  fearing  that  Valencia 
woxdd  experience  the  &te  of  its  neighbouring  proyince^  hastened 
to  place  a  large  army  under  the  command  of  Blake^  of  which 
ten  diousand  men  were  despatched  to  the  fortresses  of  Oropeza  and 
Saguntum  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  defence^  and  operate  to  check 
the  adyance  of  the  yictorious  enemy.  These,  howeyer,  proved  but 
feeble  obstacles  to  the  French  troops,  flushed,  as  they  were,  with 
victory,  and  led  by  a  commander  in  whom  they  had  the  utmost 
confidence.  Oropeza  was  reduced  with  little  difficulty;  and  Saguntum, 
after  several  assaults  and  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  it  by  Blake, 
at  die  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
was  forced,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1811,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Blake,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  fled  to  Valencia,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  which  had  been  recently  repaired,  and  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  able  to  maintain  itself  till  a  diversion,  which  was  undertaken 
by  Mina  and  the  Empecinado,  should  be  successful,  at  least,  in  with- 
drawing the  French  army  firom  the  vicinity. 

The  eflbrts  of  Mina  and  his  colleague, — of  whom  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  after  distinguishing  themselves  as  the  foremost  champions 
of  national  independence,  they  were  among  the  first  proscribed  by 
the  despotic  Ferdinand  as  advocates  of  Spanish  freedom, — ^were  for  a 
time  successftil  in  saying  Blake  firom  assault;  but  Suchet,  having 
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received  reinforcements  from  the  corps  of  Marshal  Marmont^  passed 

the  Gruadalaviar,  drove  one  portion  of  the  force,  which  had  been 

collected  to  annoy  him,  into  the  province  of  Murcia^  and  compelled 

the  other  to  seek  refuge  in  Valencia  itself.     The  inhabitants  of  that 

citj,  overawed  by  the  name  of  the  Pacificator  of  Zaragossa,  and  seeing 

no  other  prospect  in  resistance^  than  the  lengthened  calamitieB  of  a 

siege^  loudly  demanded  that  the  garrison  should  capitulate.     After 

a  few  days,  therefore,  namely,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1812,  Blake, 

with  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war; 

and  the  French,  on  the  14th,  took  possession  of  the  city,  containing 

eighty  stand  of  colours,  two  thousand  horses,  three  hundred  and 

nine^  guns,  forty  thousand  muskets,  and  enormous  stores  of  powder. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  Emperor,  who  was  never  slow 

to  reward  eminent  services,  issued  a  decree  for  distributing  among 

the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Arragon,  a  sum 

equivalent  to  the  interest  of  two  hundred  millions  of  francs  (nearly 

eight  millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling),  to  be  charged  on  the 

revenues  of  Valencia.    At  the  same  time.  Marshal  Suchet  was  elevated 

to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Albufera,  and  endowed  with  the  revenues  of 

the  salt-lake  near  Valencia,  from  which  his  title  was  derived. 

A  few  other  successes,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  battle 
of  Altafulla,  fought  in  the  last  week  of  January,  in  which  the  Spanish 
General  Eroles  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Peniscola,  in  February,  where  the  French  appear  to  have  been  as 
much  indebted  for  their  triumph  to  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of 
the  enemy's  commanders  as  to  their  own  skill  or  courage,  completed 
the  career  of  Suchet  in  this  part  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants,  having 
lost  all  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Eling  Ferdinand,  and  imbibed  a 
strong  feeling  of  jealousy,  if  not  hatred,  towards  the  English,  no 
longer  opposed  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  but  submitted  to  what 
they  soon  found  an  easier  yoke  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to ; 
and  the  Marshal  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  by  King  Joseph  to 
assist  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  stem  the  progress  of  British 
conquest. 

During  the  three  years  that  Suchet  had  been  occupied  in  the 
conquest  and  pacification  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  other 
portions  of  the  French  army  under  Soult,  Augereau,  Victor,  Ney, 
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Jourdan,  St.  Cyr,  Massena,  Marmonty  Junot^  Mortier,  Moncey^  and 
other  leaders  of  scarcely  less  celebrity  or  talent,  had  been  engaged  in 
operations  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  details  of  which  woxdd 
fin  many  interesting  volumes.  It  will  be  sufficient  here,  however, 
to  famish  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  period; 
being  those  which  led  to  the  final  evacuation  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  French  troops,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Braganza  to  thrones  which  they  had  exhibited  their  mcapsiaij 
to  fill,  and  which  their  return  served  but  to  disgrace. 

The  taking  of  Oporto  by  Soult,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1809,  was 
ahnost  smmltaneous  with  the  victory  of  Medellin  over  General  Cuesta 
by  Marshal  Victor,  and  that  of  Ciudad  Real  over  the  Duke  del 
Infantado  by  General.  Sebastiani.  These  advantages,  added  to  the 
valuable  prizes  taken  at  Oporto,  consisting  of  immense  magazines 
of  powder,  a  hundred  and  ninety  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thirty 
English  vessels,  wind-bound  in  the  Douro,  laden  with  wine  and 
provisions,  enabled  Soult  to  introcU^e  better  discipline  and  establish 
more  efficient  regulations  among  his  troops  than  had  been  previously 
found  practicable.  His  first  object  was  to  gain  the  esteem  of  the 
Portuguese  people,  whom  he  regarded,  not  in  the  light  of  mere 
victims  of  conquest,  who  might  be  speedily  released  from  the  presence 
of  their  invaders  by  peace,  but  as  subjects  destined  to  augment  the 
population  of  the  great  Empire,  and  whose  allegiance  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  by  humanity  and  justice.  He,  therefore,  says  Colonel 
Napier,  ^'endeavoured  to  remedy,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the 
deplorable  results  of  the  soldiers'  fury;  part  of  the  plunder  was 
recovered  and  restored ;  the  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  town  were 
treated  with  respect;  and  all  who  had  fled  were  invited,  by  procla- 
mation, to  return.  No  military  contributions  were  demanded,  and 
all  violence  was  restrained  with  a  firm  hand;  while  the  army  was 
supported,  and  the  poorest  and  most  distressed  of  the  population 
were  even  succoured  firom  the  captured  public  property.'* 

This  wise  policy,  as  in  the  case  of  Suchet  in  Arragon,  produced 
an  excellent  effect  upon  the  Portuguese;  who,  remembering  the 
ignomimous  flight  of  their  Regent,  and  dreading  the  intention  of 
their  rulers  to  make  the  kingdom  a  dependency  of  the  Brazils,  were 
easily  disposed  to  look  with  &vour  upon  an  administration,  which  was 
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not  only  willing^  but  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  had,  for 
a  long  time,  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  Nation.  A  popular  party 
began  to  arise,  and,  gaining  strength,  waited  upon  Soult,  to  express 
itB  desire  for  an  independent  national  government,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Prince  of  Napoleon's  selection.  The  deputation  even 
intimated  its  wishes,  that  the  Emperor's  choice  might  fall  on  him 
whose  conduct  had  given  such  general  satisfaction,  and  proceeded  in 
the  name  of  the  people  to  declare,  that  the  dynasty  of  Braganza  was 
at  an  end. 

Soult,  carefully  avoiding  anything  that  might  compromise  him 
with  Napoleon,  ventured  to  give  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Portuguese;  and,  in  order  still  further  to  acquire  their  confidence, 
appointed  several  of  their  leaders  to  important  civil  posts,  and  raised 
an  auxiliary  legion  of  five  native  battalions.  The  population  by 
these  measures  were  soon  filled  with  attachment  to  their  conquerors ; 
and  in  fifteen  days,  no  less  than  two  cities  and  nine  towns  sent  addresses 
bearing  thirty  thousand  signatures,  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  merchants, 
and  common  people,  containing  their  sentiments  on  the  desired  re- 
organization of  the.  kingdom,  all  ending  with  an  expression  of  the  best 
wishes  towards  the  Marshal  himself.  The  deadly  animosity  which  had 
existed  between  the  French  army  and  the  peasantry  of  the  country 
thenceforth  subsided;  even  the  priests  forgot  their  fanatical  rancour 
against  those  whom  they  had  previously  treated  as  greater  enemies  of 
the  true  faith  than  avowed  heretics.  French  stragglers  ceased  to  be 
assassinated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  inhabitants  were  looked 
upon,  in  turn,  as  men  whose  fiiendship  was  worth  having  and  not 
difficult  to  be  won. 

Soult,  however,  owing  partly  to  the  pursuit  by  other  French  com- 
mander^,"!!!  districts  remote  firom  his  personal  influence,  of  a  different 
line  of  policy,  was  not' left  long  at  leisure  to  consolidate  his  conquest. 
The  Tras  os  Montes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  provinces  of  Beira  and 
Estremadura  on  the  other,  were  in  a  state  of  formidable  insurrection. 
The  Portuguese  general  Silveira,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  had  not  only  recaptured  the  firontier  town  of  Chaves,  in 
which  Soult  had  left  a  small  garrison,  but  advanced  intrepidly  through 
the  valley  of  the  Tamega  into  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  itself;  and  before 
the  end  of  April,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Victor  of  Vimiero,  Sir 
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Arthur  Welleedey^  having  brought  out  considerable  reinforcements^  had 
assomed  the  command  of  the  British  troops  at  Lisbon^  and  accompanied 
by  the  prestige  of  victory^  was  adyancing  with  a  large  army  to  attack 
Oporto.  Other  circumstances  were  speedily  disclosed^  which  rendered 
the  situation  of  Sovlt  extremely  embarrassing.  A  conspiracy  was 
detected  in  his  own  army  for  deliyering  him  to  the  British  General^ 
and  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  war;  of  which^  as  under  his  adminis- 
tration  it  had  ceased  to  be  profitable^  and  the  troops  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  desirous  of  making  himself  king  of  Portugal,  many  of  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  were  heartily  tired.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy  was  soon  ascertained  to  exceed  greatly  that  of  the  French. 
Wellesley  had  imder  his  command  twenty-six  thousand  British  and 
German  soldiers^  sixteen  thousand  Portuguese  troops  of  the  line^  and  a 
large  insurrectionary  force ;  besides  the  chief  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  General  Cuesta^  who  was  x>osted  with  an  army  consisting  of 
six  thousand  cayalry  and  thirty  thousand  infantry^  in  the  Alemtejo^ 
to  watch  the  corps  of  General  Victor,  which  since  the  battle  of  Medellin 
had  been  unaccountably  inactive.  Soult,  to  oppose  this  oyerwhelming 
power,  had  about  twenty-four  thousand  effective  men,  upon  whose 
fidelity,  as  has  been  shown,  he  could  not  rely. 

In  this  emergency,  the  French  General  saved  his  corps  firom  the 
disgrace  which  had  befallen  his  countrymen  at  Baylen  and  Cintra  by 
the  promptitude  and  wisdom  of  his  measures.  The  greater  part  of  his 
guns,  stores,  and  baggage,  was  sent  towards  the  Tamega,  the  passage 
of  which  Silyeira  vainly  endeavoured  to  contest ;  and  the  ammunition 
and  provisions  that  could  not  be  removed  were  destroyed.  Notwith- 
standing his  precautions,  however,  the  undiscovered  conspirators  in  his 
camp  were  nigh  accomplishing  his  and  their  own  ruin.  The  Marshal's 
orders  were  neglected,  or  only  half  obeyed,  and  false  reports  of  their 
execution  made  to  him;  while  communications  that  would  have 
influenced  his  conduct  in  quitting  Oporto,  were  wiUully  withheld,  till 
it  was  deemed  too  late  for  him  to  profit  by  them. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after  having  obtained  some  slight  advantages 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  May,  oyer  a  corps  of  observation  despatched 
by  Soult  to  watch  the  enemy's  motion  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Douro,  took  post  at  Villa  Nova,  opposite  Oporto,  with  only  the  river 
between  his  and  the  hostile  army.    Well  informed  of  the  condition 
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and  difficulties  of  the  French  Chiefs  the  English  General  hesitated  not 
to  commence  the  passage  with  a  single  barge^  which  had  been  procured 
through  the  aid  of  a  friendly  barber^  who  contriving  to  evade  the 
French  patrols^  had  crossed  during  the  preceding  night.  Other  vessels 
were  speedily  obtained^  and  a  large  x>ortion  of  the  British  army  were 
landed  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  before  noon ;  while  Soult^ 
taken  by  surprise,  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  with  the 
remnant  of  his  troops  in  the  direction  of  Amarante,  whence  he  expected 
to  find  his  whole  force  concentrated  to  effect  the  passageof  the  Tamega, 
and  thence  to  march  for  Zamora  or  Salamanca ;  where,  after  having 
opened  a  free  commimication  with  Victor,  Seville,  or  lisbon  might 
have  been  operated  against  with  effect.  In  the  taking  of  Oporto,  the 
British  lost  twenty  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded :  the  French  lost 
about  five  hundred  men  in  killed  and  woxmded,  with  five  pieces  of 
artillery  taken  in  the  field,  about  fifty  guns,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  which  had  been  left  in  the  arsenal,  and  several  hundred 
men  in  the  hospitals. 

Soult's  retreat,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  overcome,  was  one  of 
the  most  masterly  ever  executed.  General  Loison  had  been  ordered 
to  keep  the  bridge  of  Amarante;  but,  having  been  attacked  by 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  hearing  about  tiie  same  time  of  the  capture 
of  Oporto,  he  abandoned  his  post,  and  took  the  road  to  Guimaraens, 
hoping  to  escape  into  Galicia  or  Asturias,  reckless  ad  to  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  his  Commander-in-chief  and  two-tiiirds  of  the  army. 
Soult,  when  the  news  of  this  unexpected  calamity  reached  him,  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fenafiel.  He  had  just  passed  the  river  Sou^a; 
it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  tiie  weather  was  wet  and  bois- 
terous; the  men  were  dropping  firom  exhaustion;  and  a  loud  cry 
arose,  that  the  army  ought  to  capitulate.  It  was  then  that  tiie  French 
General,  by  his  energy  and  judgment,  vindicated  his  right  to  the 
high  rank  he  had  attained.  A  Spanish  pedlar  informed  him  of  a 
path,  which,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Souza,  led  over  the 
Serra  de  Catalina  to  Gidmaraens.  He  instantiy  caused  the  artillery 
and  heavy  ammunition,  the  baggage^  and  even  tiie  military  chest,  to 
be  destroyed;  and,  loading  mules  and  horses  witii  sick  men  and 
musket-ammunition,  he  repassed  the  river,  and  followed  his  guide 
to  Pombeira.    The  rain  during  the  whole  time  fell  in  toi^ents,  and 
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the  paths  were  of  the  most  rugg^d^  and  apparently  impracticable^ 
description.  At  Guimaxaens^  Loison  and  that  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  been  sent  from  Oporto^  preyionsly  to  the  Britbh  attack, 
Were  overtaken;  and  thus/ when  such  an  event  could  least  be  hoped 
for,  the  whole  of  Soult*s  force  was  once  more  concentrated. 

The  guns,  and  most  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition  of  Loison*s 
and  Lorge's  diyisions,  were  forthwith  broken  up  and  abandoned; 
and  the  army,  taking  again  to  the  moimtain-paths,  proceeded  to  the 
heights  of  Caryalho  and  Salamonde.  Here  the  road  branched  in  two 
directions,  the  one  towards  Chaves,  through  Ruivaens  and  Venda 
Nova,  and  the  other  to  Montalegre,  across  the  Cavado«  Both  routes, 
however,  were  represented  by  the  scouts  to  be  be  impracticable.  The 
bridge  of  Ruivaens  was  destroyed,  and  the  river  defended  by  twelve 
hundred  Portuguese,  with  artillery ;  and  a  party  had  been  employed 
throughout  the  day  of  the  1 5th,  in  breaking  down  the  Ponte  Novo. 
Night  was  setting  in,  the  French  soldiers  were  harassed,  barefooted, 
and  starving;  the  rain,  which  had  never  ceased  since  the  13th,  was 
increasing  in  violence,  and  accompanied  by  storms  of  wind;  the 
ammunition  was  injured  by  the  wet;  the  British  army  was  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  rear ;  and,  if  a  passage  could  not  be  forced  over 
the  Ponte  Novo,  the  hour  of  surrender  had  arrived.  Soult,  appalled 
it  may  be,  but  still  resolute  to  attempt  all  that  offered  a  chance  of 
escape,  sent  in  this  extremity  for  Major  Dulong,  one  of  the  most 
daring  officers  in  his  army.  **  I  have  chosen  you,"  he  said,  "  from 
all  in  the  ranks  to  seize  the  Ponte  Novo,  which  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  enemy.  Select  a  hundred  grenadiers  and  twenty-^five  horsemen ; 
endeavour  to  surprise  the  guards,  and  secure  the  passage.  If  you 
succeed,  send  to  me ;  but  if  not,  your  silence  will  suffice." 

Favoured  by  the  storm,  Dulong  reached  his  destination  unperceived, 
killed  the  centinel,  before  an  alarm  could  be  given,  and,  followed  by 
twelve  grenadiers,  crawled  along  a  narrow  slip  of  masonry  which  was 
all  that  remained  perfect  of  the  bridge.  One  of  the  grenadiers  fell 
into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Cavado,  which,  being  flooded,  roared  as  a 
torrent  along  its  rocky  channel.  The  noise  of  the  waters  drowned  the 
cry  of  tie  soldier;  and  Dulong  with  eleven  men  gained  the  ftirther 
bank,  surprised  the  nearest  post,  and  put  the  Portuguese  guards,  who 
imagined  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  French  army,  to  flight. 
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The  bridge  was  rapidly  repaired;  and  by  four  o'clock  in  tbe  morning 
Soult's  advanced-guard  commenced  crossing.  Before  all  the  troops 
had  passed^  however ^  for  the  column  of  march  was  long,  and  the  road 
so  narrow  and  uneven  that  not  more  than  three  persons  could  advance 


abreast,  they  were  attacked  in  front  by  a  number  of  Portuguese  gue- 
rillas, who  lay  concealed  among  the  woods  and  crags  on  the  heights, 
and  on  the  rear  by  the  English,  who  had  brought  their  artillery  to 
bear  on  the  fugitives.  The  intrepid  Ihilong  again  saved  the  army; 
he  dashed,  with  a  chosen  few,  up  the  rocks,  put  the  Portuguese  to 
flight,  and  opened  an  imobstructed  passage  for  his  comrades — falling, 
deeply  wounded,  the  moment  after  his  object  was  adiieved.  The 
British  guns,  however,  could  not  be  silenced;  and  the  bridge,  the 
rocks,  and  the  defile  beyond,  were  strewn  with  mangled  bodies  of  men 
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and  hottses^  till  the  gorge  was  choked.  The  PortugneBe  peasantry^ 
inAi  the  accustomed  ferocity  of  cowards^  tortured  and  mutilated  erery 
sick  and  wounded  man,  and  all  tiie  stragglers  that  fell  into  their 
hands;  while  the  soldiers,  in  retaliation,  shot  the  peasants,  and  set  fire 
to  their  habitations. 

On  the  18th,  Soult  himself,  bringing  up  the  rear-guard  of  his  army, 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  pursuit  entirely  ceased.  On  the 
19ih,  he  entered  Orense,  without  guns,  stores,  ammunition,  or  bag>« 
gage*  His  men  were  utterly  exhausted,  the  greater  part  without 
shoes,  many  without  accoutrements,  and  some  even  without  muskets. 
Seventy-siK  days  previously,  he  had  quitted  Orense  with  about 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  had  after- 
wards joined  him.  He  returned  with  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred, 
having  lost  by  the  sword,  sickness,  capture,  in  the  hospitals  and  the 
field,  and  by  assassination,  six  thousand  soldiers.  He  had  taken  into 
Portugal  fifty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  returned  without  a  cannon. 
Yet,  according  to  universal  admission,  his  reputation,  as  a  brave  and 
able  general,  was  in  no  wise  diminished. 

SouU  halted  during  the  20th  of  May;  but,  on  the  2l8t,  put  his 
troops  in  motion  again,  to  succour  General  Foumier;  who,  having 
been  left  in  garrison  at  Lugo  by  Marshal  Ney,  while  the  latter,  after 
subjugating  Galicia,  pressed  forward  to  reduce  the  Asturias,  had  been 
closely  invested  by  twelve  or  fift;een  thousand  Spaniards,  under  the 
command  of  General  Mahi.  The  relieving  army  reached  Gutin  on 
llie  22nd;  and  the  same  day  Mahi,  descrying  its  van  on  the  mountains 
above  Lugo,  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  to  Mondenedo. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  meanwhile,  having  learned  that  Soult  had 
retreated  by  Orense,  returned  with  his  whole  army  to  Oporto,  whence 
he  intended  to  advance  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  unite  with  the  force 
of  Cuesta,  and  driving  Victor  from  his  position,  not  only  deliver 
Galicia  from  the  French,  but  carry  the  war  into  the  centre  of  King 
Joseph's  dominions.  Of  this  plan  all  that  depended  solely  upon  the 
English  General  was  accomplished;  but  what  required  the  co-oper'- 
ation  of  the  Spaniards  &iled,  from  the  ignorant  self-conceit  and 
obstinacy  of  Cuesta  and  the  Supreme  Junta.  Wellesley  crossed  the 
frontier  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  on  the  27th,  after  being 
thwarted  to  the  utmost  by  the  Allies,  in  whose  cause  he  was  said  to 
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be  fighting,  obtained  some  advantage  over  the  corps  of  General 
Victor 'at  the  Casa  de  Salina.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he^ found 
him^^elf  Tfdth  an  aifmy  of  about  forty-four  thousand'  infantry,  and  teu 
thousand  cavahj;,  supported  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  about  fifty  thousand  strong;  but  of  a  quality 
which  far  more  than  compensated  ibr*  the  inferionty  of  their  numbers, 
being  chiefly  veteran  troops  of  the  Empire;  while  among  the  Allies, 
were  between  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  thousand  Spaniards,  upon 
whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed  for  courage,  fidelity,  or  obedience 
tf)  orders.  Marshal  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  had  joined  Victor,, 
the  former  of  whom  counselled  the  avoidance  of  an  engagement 
until  the  result  of  some  operations,  undertaken  by  Soult,  on  the 
English  rear  should  be  ascertained;  but  Victor,  opposing  this  advice, 
induced  the  King  to  bastard  a  general  battle,  in  order,  as  he  conceived^- 
to  save  the  capital  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe. 

Accordingly,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afkemoon,  the  French 
marched  to  the  attack ;  and  at  two,  Victor  gave  the  signal  for  battle. 
Eighty  pieces  of  artillery  immediSitely  opened  a  deadly  volley  ux>on 
t^e  combined  armies,  and'  the  light  troops  swifUy  following  the  storm 
of  bullets,  poured  into  the  vale  of  Talavera,  leading  on  the  broad 
dense  columns  of  Imperial  infantry  to  the  foot  of  the  British  line. 
The  Engli9h  soldiers  met  them  with  loud  shouts,  and  maintaining, 
the  ground  in  front,  and  lapping  their  flanks  with  fire,  repulsed 
them  with  terrible  carnage.  Though  beaten  back,  however;  in  their 
first  attempt,  the  French  rallied,  and  made  head  for  another  assault*; 
but  the  British  artillery  and  musketry  opened  ux>oh  them  such  a 
desliructive  hail  of  shot,  while  a  Spanish  cavahy  regiment  chaj^ged 
their  flank,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  in  disorder.  Several 
movements  followed,  in  which  the  French  had  such  signal  advantage 
that  the  English  centre  was  absolutely  broken,  and  victory  seemed 
about  to  snatch  her  laurels  fi:om  the  brow  of  her  favourite.  Sir. 
Arthur  Wellesley,  however,  saw  and  seized  the  criticid  moment  to 
turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Cavalry  and  infantry  were  poured 
against  the  advancing  battalions,  till  the  French,  relaxing  their, 
exertions  by  degrees,  were  brought  first  to  halt  fi:om  pursuit,  and 
eventually  to  give  way,  and  return  to  the  position  they  had  occupied 
previously  to   the   commencement   of  the  battle.      At  six  in   the^ 
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eybning,  all  hostility  h&d  Ceased;  each  army  occupying  the  ai^ne 
ground  it  had  held  iif  this  morning.  The  BritiBh  lost  two  general^) 
thirty-one  other  officers^  and  nearly  eight  hundred  soldiers  in  killed^ 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  wounded  and  prisoners*. 
The  Spaniards  lost  above  twelve  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded^ 
axkd  the  French  had  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  Idlled9an4  «ix. 
^ui^and  four  htuldred  and  fifty  wounded  and  prisoners:  and  lost^ 
besided^  seventeen  guns^  of  which  ten  were  taken  in  the  fight^  and 
seven  abandoned  in  the  woods.  The  bad  conduct  of  Guesta  and 
his  Spaniards  alone*  prevented  Talavera  from  being  a  decisive  victory. 
As  it  was^  after  resting  on  the  field  during  the  29th  and  30th^  the 
British  General^  who  could  obtain  no  provisions  for  his  troops^  nor 
sufficient  assistance  to  save  his  wounded  from  perishing^  and  who^ 
moreover^  in  the  interval^  had  received  information  that  Soult  was 
rapidly  advancing  on  his  rear,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  his  example 
being  followed  so  readily  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  wounded  English, 
whom  Cuesta  had  undertaken  to  protect,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
eiiemy. 
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On  the  8tb  of  August^  Cuesta  was  totally  defeated  at  Arzobispo,  by 
Soult.  On  tibe  lltli^  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  mth  his  Porti^uese  legion^ 
were  put  to  disgraceM  flight  at  the  pass  of  Bafios  by  Ney;  on  the 
same  day.  General  Yenegas  was  beaten  with  great  slaughter  and 
flie  loss  of  four  thousand  prisoners,  a  considerable  number  of  guns 
and  carriages,  and  much  baggage  and  ammunition,  at  Almonadd,  in 
the  province  of  La  Mancha;  and  Wellesley,  perceiying  the  futility  of 
dependance  on  the  co-operation  of  troops  so  utterly  undisciplined 
and  dispirited,  and  of  officers  so  cowardly  and  treacherous  as  the 
Spaniards  had  proyed  themselves,  retreated  with  little  delay  to 
Badajoz,  relinquishing  by  the  way  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
many  horses,  and  even  the  treasure-chest  of  his  army.  A  season  of 
comparative  military  inactivity  ensued,  which  was  diversified  chiefly 
by  a  series  of  squabbles,  charges,  and  recriminations  between  the 
English  Ministers  and  Generals  and  the  Spanish  Junta  and  its  agents. 
Hie  actions  that  took  place  were  ill-directed  and  worse  executed  by 
the  "patriots,"  in  concert  with  whom  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  without 
a  better  guarantee  than  their  worthless  words  of  honour,  absolutely 
refused  to  imdertake  any  movement  whatsoever. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Spanish  armies  had  undergone 
two  or  three  changes  of  generals,  neither  perhaps  for  the  better  nor 
the  worse ;  for  vanity,  incapacity,  and  the  grossest  ignorance  seemed 
the  characteristic  of  all  for  whom  intrigue  or  bribery,  at  this  period, 
obtained  employment  from  the  various  Juntas  in  the  kingdom.  The 
first  movement  of  importance  made  by  the  Spaniards  was  in  No- 
vember, 1809,  by  Areizaga;  who,  on  receiving  the  command  of  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  promised  that  he  would  speedily  drive 
the  intrusive  King  from  Madrid,  and  free  his  country  from  the  . 
presence  of  the  Imperial  troops.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  inexpe- 
rienced leader  to  state,  that  he  entered  upon  his  rash  campaign  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  armies,  and  consequently  the  guidance,  or,  to  use  a 
word  less  objectionable  to  the  overweening  pride  of  a  Castilian,  the 
counsel  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  his  undertaking. 

On  the  18th,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  hostile  armies  met  between 
Antiguela  and  Oca6a,  and  a  cavalry  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
several  hundreds  of  the  best  of  Areizaga's  troops  were  slain  and 
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wotmdedy  and  eighty  men^  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  horses  were 
taken  by  the  French.  On  the  19th^  a  general  action  Was  fought  at 
Ocafia,  in  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  a  more  than  usually  dis- 
astrous defeat.  Besides  a  large  number  of  killed  and  wounded^  they 
hst  twelve  hundred  carriages,  twenty-five  stand  of  c6lours,  thirty-sis 
thousand  muskets,  three  thousand  horses,  mules,  and  draught  oxen, 
forty-fire  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  twenty-six  thousand  prisoners. 
The  Imperial  troops,  whose  loss  did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  had,  by  this  time,  acquired  such  contempt 
finr  their  enemies,  that  great  numbers  of  the  captives,  after  being 
stripped  of  their  arms,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  derisively  told  to 
'^  return  to  their  hoiyies,  and  abandon  war  as  a  trade  they  were  unfit 
far/*  During  the  battle,  Areizaga  himself,  instead  of  heading  his 
troops  as  he  had  promised,  retired  to  the  cloc^-house  of  Ocafia,  where, 


being  out  of  the  reach  of  personal  danger,  he  was  enabled  to  observe 
the  destruction  of  his  army,  which  having  witnessed,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  fly  jfrom  the  field. 
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'  The  defeat  of  Areizaga  made  it  necessary  for  the  Dukes  of  Albu^-* 
querque  and  Del  Parque  to  qidt  their  positions  and  retreat.  '  The 
latter,  however,  did  not  escape  without  a  blow.  Being  pursued  by 
Kellerman,  he  was  oyerteken  at  the  bridge  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  andj 
on  the  26th  of  November,  defeated,  almost  without  an  attempt  to' 
defend  himself — his  whole  army  having  thrown  aside  its  arms  and 
taken  to  flight  at  the  first  charge.  In  this  rout  the  Spaniards  lost 
Chree  thousand  men,  and  all  their  guns,  baggage,  and'  provisions^ 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after  these  successive  disasters,  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Badajoz,  recrossed  the  Tagus,  and  inarched  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego :  a  step  to  which  he  had  been  long  previously  urged 
by  many  of  his  officers  from  regard  to  the  "health  of  the  Britii^h  trdop&, 
which  had  been  shattered  in  the  unwholesome'  atmosphere  engendered 
by  the  marshes  of  the  Guadiana,  ^d  from  the  impossibility  of  pro-* 
curing  regular  or  adequate  supplies  in  Spanish  Estremadura. 

The  time  seemed  now  to.  have  arrived  for  giving  a  decisive  blow  to 
the  Spanish  insurrection,  and  to  the  interference  of  the  English  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  Napoleon  had  triumphantly  closed  his 
campaign  against  Austria,  by  a  peace,  which  it  was  generally  believed 
would  be  permanent.  The  Spanish  soldiers  had  been  disheartened 
by  uniform  defeat;  their  generals  and  chiefs  were  disunited;  and 
their  government  complained  against  on  all  sides  for  want  of  ability 
and  honesty,  and,  indeed,  of  lawful  authority  for  its  acts.  The 
English  army  had  retired  in  disgust  into  Portugal;  and  large  rein- 
forcements were  daily  advancing  from  Germany,  to  enable  King 
Joseph,  and  the  marshals  and  generals  in  his  service,  to  resume  the 
offensive,  with  fresh  vigour  and  overwhelming  force.  The  French 
armies,  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  numbered  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  in  chief  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  generalled 
by  officers  whose  superiors  have  rarely  been  found  in  the  world. 

The  first  operations  of  the  Imperial  troops  were  directed  against 
Andalusia,  which  was  invaded  on  the  20th  of  January ;  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  Sierra-Morena  being  on  that  and  the  following  day 
forced  at  all  points,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  assailants,  but  with 
a  moral  effect  upon  the  Spaniards  themselves,  the  influence  of  whidi 
did  not  pass  away  with  the  panic  which  gave  rise  to  it.  At  Seville^ 
the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  a  popular  commotion  broke  but  against 
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that  self-oonstitated  and  incompetent  body^  which  was  accordingly 
deposed^  and  a  Council  of  Eegency  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
until  the  ancient  Cortes  of  Spain  could  be  assembled  to  frame  a 
National  Constitution^  and  provide  for  the  friture  government  of  the 
kingdom.  This  proceeding,  however,  important  as  it  may  be 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  Peninsula, 
afforded  no  present  check  to  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  French, 
who,  in  three  weeks,  became  masters  of  the  whole  provinces  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Southern  Estremadura,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar, 
Cadiz,  Badajoz,  GUvenza,  and  Alburquerque.  The  Provisional 
Kegency  sought  refuge  in  Cadiz,  which,  being  open  to  the  sea,  was 
well  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  men,  money,  and 
what  was  perhaps  of  more  value,  with  military  skill  and  good  counsel 
by  the  English;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  an  efficient  defence 
against  Marshal  Victor,  who  had  established  around  it,  on  the  land 
side,  a  strict  blockade.  In  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  victory 
almost  invariably  followed  the  French  eagles:  while  on  the  coast, 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the  British,  and  sustained  by  their 
gold,  which  was  lavished  on  all  who  assumed  the  name  of  Patriot, 
provided  they  were  sufficiently  ready  to  decry  democracy,  and  engage 
to  perish  in  defence  of  that  despotism  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  dignify  as  "  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  country,"  the 
Spaniards  were  found  to  be  imconquerable,  or  more  truly,  perhaps, 
considering  the  nature  and  defences  of  the  country,  unassailable. 

Soult,  immediately  his  conquests  were  effigcted,  devoted  his  chief 
efforts  to  secure  them;  well  knowing  that  to  a  judicious  policy, 
rather  than  a  mere  succession  of  brilliant  achievements,  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  must,  if  accomplished,  be  owing.  His 
administration  in  Andalusia,  differed  in  little  from  that  which  had 
produced  such  beneficial  effects  at  Gporto,  and  it  was  attended  with 
similar  success.  The  province  was  tranqidllized;  arrangements  were 
made  for  regularly  supplying  provisions  to  the  troops,  and  considerable 
bodies  of  native  soldiers  raised  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  guerillas ; 
which  last,  for  their  support,  plimdered  friend  and  foe  alike. 

In  the  meantime,  Massena,  "  the  Child  of  Victory,"  as  Napoleon 
called  him,  flushed  with  his  successes  at  Essling  and  Wagram, 
entered  Spain;  and  advancing  through  the  province  of  Leon,  at  the 
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head  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men^  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Portugal,  whence  he  hoped  to  expel  the  English  General — ^then 
recently  created  Viscount  Wellington — as  Moore  had  been  expelled 
from  Spain  about  eighteen  months  before.  So  confident,  indeed,  was 
this  Marshal  that>  in  his  proclamations,  he  taunted  Wellington  with 
being  afraid  to  engage;  and  asserted  that  ^^the  sails  were  flapping 
on  the  ships  prepared  to  carry  the  English  from  the  coast."  The 
commencement  of  Massena's  operations  was  auspicious.  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  after  a  bravely  sustained  siege,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1810;  and  on  the  24th,  after  a  hot  and  desperate 
engagement,  the  division  of  General  Crawfrtrd  was  dislodged  from 
Almeida,  and  driven  across  the  Coa  upon  the  main  army  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese.  It  was  not,  however,  until  September  that 
the  French  pushed  on  to  take  advantage  of  their  first  successes ;  and 
Wellington,  during  the  interval,  had  completed  his  measures  for  de- 
fending the  coimtry  to  the  last  extremity.  As  the  French  advanced^ 
Wellington  slowly  and  deliberately  fell  back,  till  having  reached  the 
Serra  de  Busaco,  a  favourable  x>osition,  he  resolved  to  halt  and  give 
battle.  The  hostile  armies  encountered  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  September,  and  a  fierce  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hundred.  The 
latter,  however,  were  still  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  before  the  middle 
of  October,  entered  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  consisting 
of  a  chain  of  forts  and  natural  fastnesses  fifty  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  British,  as  a  refuge  for  themselves  and 
a  protection  for  Lisbon  in  case  of  necessity,  while  the  English 
General  was  supposed  by  his  enemies  to  be  utterly  inactive,  and 
merely  meditating  an  escape. 

Massena,  soon  perceiving  that  an  attempt  to  force  these  formidable 
works  with  the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal,  would  be  a  waste  of 
life  and  labour;  and  being  unable  to  maintain  his  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  November  a  slow 
and  dogged  retrograde  movement  towards  Spain,  and  being  briskly 
pursued  by  Wellington,  sustained  great  loss  and  many  hardships 
during  his  retreat.  "Every  horror  that  could  make  war  hideous," 
says   Colonel   Napier,   "attended   this   dreadful   march!      Distress, 
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oonflagradons^  death  in  all  modes!  from  wounds^  &tagae^  water, 
the  flames,  and  starvation.  On  every  side  was  unlimited  violence, 
unlimited  vengeance !  I  myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog 
to  devour  the  dead  and  dying;  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty  once 
unchained  sikiote  even  the  brute  creation."  In  the  couxse  of  the 
retreat,  several  actions  of  minor  importance  were  fought  with  variable 
success;  and  a  general  engagement  at  Fuentes  Onoro  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1811,  in  which  both  armies  claimed  to  be  victors.  Massena 
immediately  afterwards  was  recalled  to  France ;  and  Marmont,  taking 
the  command,  continued  the  disastrous  retreat  which  his  predecessor 
had  begun.  Olivenza,  meanwhile,  had  been  seized  by  the  English, 
and  Wellington  advanced  to  invest  Badajoz. 

Soult,  hearing  that  the  English  were  in  Estremadura,  hastened  to 
check  their  progress,  and  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  Spain. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  he  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albuera; 
and  next  day  was  defeated  there,  by  Marshal  Beresford,  witli  the  loss 
of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  of  his  troops.  The  British  and  Portu- 
guese lost  nearly  seven  thousand  men.  The  French  claim  Albuera 
as  one  of  their  victories ;  and  were  enabled,  after  the  engagement,  to 
shew  several  stand  of  colours,  a  howitzer,  and  five  hundred  prisoners, 
as  trophies  of  the  day.  The  Allies,  however,  maintained  their  ground, 
while  their  enemies  retired  from  the  field. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  King  Joseph,  —  disgusted  with  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  been  set  to  reign,  dissatisfied  with  the 
independent  conduct  of  the  French  marshals  and  generals,  and  being 
without  either  personal  authority,  or  private  or  public  resources,  save 
the  monthly  pittance  he  received  from  the  Emperor,  which  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  his  Court,  who  were 
consequently  reduced  to  such  extreme  necessity  as  to  be  sometimes  in 
want  of  food, — rresolved  to  abandon  his  throne  and  kingdom.  Accord-^ 
ingly,  after  having  executed  a  private  act  of  renunciation,  he  took  with 
him  an  escort  of  five  thousand  men,  and,  passing  the  Spanish  frontier, 
repaired  with  all  speed  to  Paris.  Napoleon,  foreseeing  the  mischief 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  his  brother's  flight,  used  every  argu- 
ment to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  x>ost;  and  when  these  fidled, 
resorted,  it  is  said,  to  threats  to  compel  obedience.  Joseph  at  last 
consented  to  retrace  his  steps;  and  the  Emperor,  to  gloss  over  his 
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conduct^  caused  it  to  be  generaUy  rumotired^  that  he  had  come  to 
Paris  to  arrange  plans  for  fiiture  military  operations.  The  war, 
however,  from  this  period  began  to  languish.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
fail  to  procure  information  as  to  the  real  purport  of  Joseph's  journey, 
and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  embarrass  the  generals  who  held  the 
country  in  subjection;  while  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  imbibed 
a  bad  opinion  of  a  cause  which  even  he,  for  whose  interest  it  appeared 
to  have  been  instituted,  evidently  considered  hopeless. 

After  a  great  number  of  less  important  operations  on  each  side, 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  assaulted  and  taken  by  the  English,  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1812,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days ;  and  in  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  April,  Badajoz  was  also  stormed  and  captured,  with  frightftd 
loss  of  life  on  the  parts  of  both  English  and  French.  So  great  was 
the  havoc,  indeed,  that  when  its  extent  was  made  known  to  Wel- 
lington in  the  morning,  "  the  firmness  of  that  general's  nature,"  says 
Napier,  *^  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the  pride  of  conquest  yielded 
to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers.  .  .  No 
age,  no  nation,"  enthusiastically  exclaims  the  same  author,  '^  ever  sent 
forth  braver  troops  to  battle  than  those  who  stormed  Badajoz."  It 
must  be  added,  that  never  troops  committed  more  terrible  excesses 
than  the  victors,  during  the  sack  that  followed.  Drunkenness,  wanton 
destruction  of  houses  and  goods,  lust,  murder,  and  reinorseless  cruelty, 
raged,  without  cessation,  for  two  long  days  and  nights,  during  which 
the  British  wounded  were  left  untended,  and  their  dead  unburied. 
Tet  the  inhabitants  of  Badajoz  were  Spaniards,  and  the  Spanish 
people  were  aUies  of  England  !  Soult,  who  was  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  beleaguered  town,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  its  fall, 
immediately  retreated  towards  Seville,  to  wait  for  Marmont's  corps, 
before  venturing  on  a  decisive  action.     Wellington,  however,  who,  j 

for  his  many  and  great  services,  consummate  sldll,  and  unsurpassed  i 

judgment,  had  now  been  created  an  English  Earl,  Spanish  Duke  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  Portuguese  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras,  pursued 
his  success,  and  at  once  advanced  upon  Salamanca,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  expected  reinforcements  of  the  Army  of  Andalufiia,  and 
cut  off  the  French  commimications.  Here,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  he 
gave  battle  to  Marmont;  and,  after  obtaining  a  signal  victory,  followed 
his  routed  opponents  to  Valladolid,  then  recrossed  the  Douro,  and 
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occupied  the  Spanish  capital^  which  King  Joseph^  on  the  approach 
of  the  English^  had  quitted^  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Suchet,  at  Valencia. 

Andalusia  and  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  were  forthwith  abandoned; 
and  Soult^  effecting  his  retreat  through  Grenada  and  Murcia^  united 
his  corps  with  that  of  Suchet  at  Alicant^  where  he  soon  afterwards 
concentrated  a  strong  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Madrid. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

RUPTURB    BETWEEN    FRANCE    AND    RUSSIA. 
1810  to   1812. 


-^  LEXANDER  of  Russia^  notwithstanding  his 
subsequent  demonstrations  of  friendship^ 
had  been  deeply  offended  with  Napoleon, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Schon- 
brunn.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Polish 
'■^-  provinces,  then  severed  from  Austria,  would 
have  been  ceded  to  himself,  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  not,  at 
any  friture  time,  be  restored  to  its  ancient  independence;  and  his 
jealousy  was  aroused  on  finding  that  Cracow  and  Western  Gallicia 
were  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  the  sovereignty  of  which. 
Jiad  been  significantly  vested  in  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  monarchs 
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of  the  country.  From  this  period^  he  was  not  unreasonably  impressed 
with  a  belief^  that  his  Ally  waited  only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  reunite 
all  the  parts  of  that  dismembered  realm^  and  by  forming  them  again 
into  a  powerful  State,  to  establish  a  firontier  for  Europe,  drive  the 
Russians  ''back  to  their  natire  forests,"  and  annihilate  the  influence 
of  the  Czar  in  the  general  policy  of  the  civilized  world.  Alexander, 
for  a  time,  had  indulged  the  dream  of  forming  an  universal  empire, 
to  be  divided-on  equal  terms  with  ''  the  Great  Man,  whose  amity  was 
then  deemed  a  benefit  of  the  gods."  The  after-proceedings  of 
Napoleon,  however,  had  convinced  him  that  this  hope  was  baseless, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  prevented  his  Ally 
from  openly  aspiring  to  that  exclusive  dominion,  which  would  not 
have  been  considered  as  guilty  ambition  had  Napoleon  been  content 
to  share  it  with  the  northern  Potentate.  As  the  Prench  Emperor, 
however,  had  not  given  occasion  for  a  breach  between  himself  and 
the  Autocrat,  the  latter,  considering  his  resources  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  flattered  with  the  idea  that  Napoleon's  conciliatory 
conduct  towards  him  had  been  the  effect  of  fear  rather  than  friendship, 
determined,  unless  he  could  accomplish  his  object,  to  make  a  quarrel 
at  all  hazards. 

From  the  time  of  publication  of  the  treaty  which  gave  peace  to 
Austria,  the  Russian  ambassador  had  been  incessant  in  his  applications 
to  Napoleon,  for  a  solemn  and  explicit  declaration  that  Poland  should 
not  be  restored  to  its  rank  as  a  kingdom.  On  such  a  subject,  it  was 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  decisive  answer  from  tiie  Emperor  himself. 
Recourse  was,  therefore,  had  to  less  direct  means;  and,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1810,  Caulaincourt,  tiie  French  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  was  induced,  by  the  consideration  that  it  might  facilitate  tiie 
negociations  then  pending  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  tiie  Czar's 
fiumly,  to  sign  tiie  preliminaries  of  a  convention  between  France 
and  Russia,  containing  the  following  conditions : — ^^  That  the  Polish 
kingdom  should  never  be  re-established:  that  tiie  names  of  Poland 
and  of  Poles  should  cease  to  be  used  m  all  public  acts:  that  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  shoidd  receive  no  new  territorial  accessions  from 
any  portion  of  ancient  Poland:  and  that  the  convention,  when 
completed,  should  be  published !" 

Napoleon  refrised  to  ratify  these  unreasonable  preliminaries;  and- 
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Alexander^  to  avenge  the  affiront^  immediately  withdrew  many  of 
the  restrictions  by  which  British  commerce  had  been  previously 
almost  excluded  from  his  ports.  Remonstrances  and  recapitulations 
of  grievances  ensued,  and  were  repeated  from  time  to  time,  with 
increasing  frequency  and  in  a  tone  gradually  becoming  less  pacific, 
throughout  the  year  1810.  The  marriage  o€-  the  French  Emperor 
with  the  Austrian  Archduchess,  had  given  a  final  blow  to  the  Czar's 
hopes  of  extending  his  power  in  the  fertile  South;  for  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  alliance  between  the  houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bonaparte 
would  connect  the  friture  policy  of  their  chiefs;  and  he  knew  that 
each  had  an  equal  interest  in  repressing  the  spirit  of  aggression  which 
he,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  had  constantly  exhibited. 
It  was  the  strong  arm  of  Austria,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
withheld  Russia  from  despoiling  Turkey,  and  from  fixing  her  capital 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus : — ^Austria,  too,  it  was  that  had  longest 
withstood  and  profited  least  by  the  infamous  partition  of  the  country 
whose  inhabitants  had  saved  Europe  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  Saracenic  wave  which  destroyed  the  Empire  of  the  West — ^Poland, 
whose  very  name  it  was  now  sought  to  efiace  from  the  earth !  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Moscovite  should  feel  imeasy,  and  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  himself  against  being  limited,  like  a  wild  beast, 
to  his  own  barren  wildernesses. 

On  the  absolute  refrisal  of  Napoleon  to  assent  to  the  propositions, 
Alexander  forwarded  from  St.  Petersburgh  a  new  form  of  engagement, 
so  like  the  old  in  substance,  however,  though  less  candid  and  explicit, 
that  it  likewise  was  at  once  rejected.  Kourakin,  the  Russian  envoy, 
now  declared,  that  the  continued  non-compliance  of  the  Emperor  with 
the  requisitions  of  his  Ally,  could  only  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
of  ulterior  designs  in  favour  of  Poland ;  but  Napoleon  was  not  to  be 
intimidated.  To  the  half- menace  addressed  to  him,  he  sharply 
replied: — "What  means  Russia  by  holding  such  language?  Does 
she  desire  war  ?  If  I  had  wished  to  re-establish  Poland,  I  need  but 
have  said  so ;  and  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  withdrawn  my  troops 
from  Germany:  but  I  will  not  dishonour  myself,  by  declaring  that 
the  Polish  kingdom  shall  never  be  re-established;  nor  render  myself 
ridiculous  by  using  the  language  of  the  Divinity.  It  would  sully  my 
memory  to  put  my  seal  to  an  act  which  recognised  the  partition  of 
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Poland,  much  more  to  declare  that  the  realm  should  never  be 
restored.  No !  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement  that  would  operate 
against  the  brave  people  who  have  served  me  so  well,  and  with  such 
constant  good- will  and  devotion.  I  speak  not  of  the  French;  they 
would  willingly  shed  your  blood  for  subjecting  Poland  to  your  yoke. 
If  I  were  now  to  dec^e  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  never 
be  re-established,  it  would  imply  that  I  had  entertained  an  intention 
to  re-estabHsh  it,  and  the  infamy  of  the  declaration  itself  would  be 
deemed  less  than  that  of  abandoning  my  original  purpose." 

Alexander  next  demanded  that  the  right  bank  and  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  said  to  have 
been  stipulated  for  at  Erfurth,  should  be  guaranteed  to  him;  but  to  this 
Napoleon,  in  deference  to  Austria,  whose  frontier  ^^uch  a  concession 
would  have  endangered,  as  also  to  his  Turkish  allies,  whose  territory 
the  provinces  were,  would  not  accede.  The  Czar  thenceforth  adopted 
towards  France  a  hostile  policy,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  Continental 
System,  opened  most  of  his  ports  for  the  importation  of  such  British 
manu%ctured  goods  and  colonial  produce  as  were  considered  to  be  neces- 
saries. To  display  this  change  of  disposition  more  fully,  he  published, 
on  the  1 5th  of  January,  1811,  an  ukase  forbidding  the  introduction  into 
Kussia  of  French  wines  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  making  a  consider- 
able abatement  from  former  tan&  in  fiivour  of  English  merchandise. 
An  invidious  distinction,  which  seemed  intended  as  a  gratuitous  insult 
to  Napoleon,  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  in  the  mode  of  punishing 
infractions  of  the  ukase ;  prohibited  French  goods  being  directed  to 
be  burnt,  and  English  or  Colonial  articles  merely  confiscated.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  influence  by  which  the  Czar  was  now 
swayed.  The  British  Cabinet  had  discovered  and  remedied  the  error 
of  parsimony  which  had  first  driven  Alexander  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
his  conqueror;  and  the  Autocrat,  since  it  appeared  impossible  to 
obtain  territorial  aggrandisement,  was  desirous  of  an  eqtdvalent  in 
i  gold.     The  Court  of  London,  it  may  be  added,  was  perfectly  blame- 

less—  if  retaliation  be  so — in  these  proceedings;  —  since  it  strove 
only  to  mete  to  Napoleon  the  measure  he  had  first  dealt  to  England. 
The  Emperor,  however,  regarded  the  matter  with  other  eyes;  and,  on 
reading  the  official  notification  of  the  ukase,  exclaimed,  with  great 
indignation,  to  the  Eussian  ambassador,  '^  Hatred  alone  could  have 
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dictated  this  act  The  French  nation  is  still  strong  and  ardent,  and 
not  insensible  to  the  dishonour  done  it  by  the  threat  to  bum  its  pro- 
ductions in  the  Russian  ports,  while  confiscation  only  is  decreed 
against  those  of  England.  I  had  rather  submit  to  a  blow  on  the 
cheek,  than  that  the  fruits  of  my  subjects'  labour  should  be  destroyed. 
What  greater  evil  could  Russia  inflict  on  Eraqce  ?  Unable  to  invade 
our  territory,  she  attacks  our  commerce  and  industry !" 

Orders  were  instantly  transmitted  to  Caulaincourt,  to  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act;  but  Alexander  had  not  taken  so  bold  a 
step,  without  having  first  maturely  considered  its  consequences.  He 
was  certain  of  being  supported  by  England ;  and  calculated  upon  the 
strong  resistance  of  Spain,  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  French 
Emperor's  undertaking  offensive  operations  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Continent  during  its  continuance.  He  therefore  refused  to  alter  his 
decree ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  began  to  augment  his  army 
and  to  prepare  for  a  war,  which  he  foresaw  was  inevitable,  though  he 
probably  relied  on  a  later  date  for  its  commencement.  Napoleon, 
however,  no  sooner  learned  what  was  passing,  than,  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  he  also  prepared  for  the  gathering  storm.  The  garrison 
of  Dantzic  was  reinforced,  and  numerous  troops  were  sent  through 
Germany,  and  quartered  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  take  the  field  when  matters  should  have  reached  a  crisis.  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  we  have  said,  had  not  looked  for  so  ready  an  acceptance 
of  his  challenge,  to  gain  time,  demanded  explanations.  He  was  briefly 
told  in  reply,  that  his  own  military  preparations  had  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Napoleon  and  his  Allies  to  guard  against  sudden 
hostilities.  The  Czar  protested  that  his  intentions  were  perfectly 
pacific ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  recapitulated  all  his  real  and  supposed 
grievances,  adding  to  them  a  demand  for  the  restoration,  to  its  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which  had  been  seized 
with  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  its  constant  violation  of  the  British 
Blockade ;  and,  in  ^the  meanwhile,  Russian  troops  continued  to  be 
pushed  forward  into  the  Polish  territory. 

Napoleon  was  still  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  Alexander. 
He  offered,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  close,  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  would  not,  directly  or  indirecdy,  favour  any 
enterprise  for  the  re-establishing  of  Poland  as  a  kingdom ;  to  grant 
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any  reasonable  indemnification  for  the  seizure  of  Oldenburg;  and  to 
consent  to  the  opening  of  the  Eussian  ports  to  England,  under  a 
a  system  of  Hcences,  such  as  was  beginning  to  be  generally  adopted 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  Czar,  belieying  these  conces- 
sions to  be  indications  of  weakness,  in  expressing  his  readiness  to 
accept  them,  coupled  with  them  such  terms  as  he  must  have  known 
would  not  be  acceded  to.  He  demanded  the  active  interference  of  the 
French  Monarch,  in  case  an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence 
shoidd  be  made  by  the  Poles  themselves ;  the  surrender  of  Dantzic, 
or  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  in  lieu  of  Oldenburg;  the 
entire  evacuation  by  Napoleon  of  Prussia  and  Swedish  Pomerania; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  French  troops  from  the  Polish  territories. 
On  these  conditions  only  would  he  consent  to  a  modification  of  the 
ukase  concerning  French  and  British  commerce.  Kourakin,  in 
submitting  this  ultimatum  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  signified  his 
intention  to  quit  Paris  within  eight  days  if  it  were  not  accepted. 
This  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
"  It  was  long,"  said  Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  "  since  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  a  tone,  and  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
myself  to  be  anticipated.  I  could  have  marched  to  Bussia  at  the  head 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  enterprise  was  poptdar :  the  cause  was  Euro- 
pean. It  was  the  last  effort  that  remained  to  be  made  by  France.  Her 
fiite  and  that  of  the  new  European  system  depended  on  the  struggle. 
Bussia  was  the  last  resource  of  England.  The  peace  of  the  whole  world 
rested  with  Bussia.  .  .  Yet  Alexander  and  I  were  in  the  situation 
of  two  boasters,  who,  without  wishing  to  fight,  were  endeavouring  to 
firighten  each  other.  I  would  most  willingly  have  maintained  peace, 
being  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  unfavourable  circumstances; 
and  all  that  I  have  since  learned,  convinces  me  that  Alexander  was 
even  less  desirous  of  war  than  myself." 

Military  preparations  of  such  magnitude  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed,  continued,  for  some  months,  to  be  made  on  both  sides: 
and  political  negociation  and  intrigue  lent  their  aid  to  the  growing 
dispute.  Alexander  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  gigantic 
empire;  and  Napoleon  put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  not  merely 
to  cope  with  but  to  crush  his  antagonist.  AU  the  disposable 
French  troops,  thirty  thousand  Austrians,  fifteen  thousand  Prussians ; 
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ntunerous  armies  of  Italians,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Westphalians,  Wur- 
tembergers,  and  other  contingents  of  the  Ehenish  Confederation,  were 
equipped  for  war,  and  got  into  readiness  to  march  at  the  earliest 
notice.  An  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  Poles  for  their  co-operation. 
The  Abb^  de  Pradt  was  sent  ambassador  to  Warsaw,  with  instructions 
to  offer  ** Liberty  and  Independence"  to  the  inhabitants.  ^'The 
object  of  your  mission,"  said  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  to  his  minister, 
''is  to  enlighten,  encourage,  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  PoHsh 
patriots.  The  misfortunes  and  weakness  of  the  Poles  were  occasioned 
by  an  aristocracy  which  knew  neither  law  nor  restraint.  At  that 
period,  as  at  present,  the  nobility  were  powerful,  the  citizens  op- 
pressed, and  the  people  of  no  accoimt.  But  notwithstanding  these 
disorders,  a  love  of  liberty  and  independence  prevailed  throughout 
the  country,  and  long  supported  its  feeble  existence.  These  senti- 
ments have  been  strengthened  by  time  and  oppression.  Patriotism 
lA  an  attribute  of  the  Poles ;  and  exists  even  among  members  of  the 
great  fiunilies.  .  .  Poland  shall  be  free  and  independent!  As  to  the 
choice  of  her  sovereign,  that  point  must  be  decided  by  treaty.  .  .  The 
Emperor  lays  no  claim  to  the  throne  for  himself  or  his  family.  In 
the  great  work  of  restoration,  he  has  only  in  view  tiie  happiness  of 
the  Poles,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  .  .  Should  pecuniary 
resources  be  wanted,  his  Majesty  wiQ  assist  the  Polish  treasury  by 
assignments  on  the  extraordinary  domains  which  he  possesses  in 
Poland  and  Hanover. 

"With  respect  to  Saxony,  there  will  be  no  sacrifice  without  com- 
pensation. Saxony  can  attach  but  littie  importance  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  As  it  now  exists,  it  is  a  precarious  and 
troublesome  possession.  It  is  but  a  fragment  of  Poland;  yet  it 
places  Saxony  in  a  false  position  with  respect  to  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Eussia.  .  .  The  Emperor  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  will  have 
to  encounter  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  re-establishment 
of  Poland.  That  grea,t  political  work  will  oppose  the  apparent  and 
immediate  interests  of  his  Allies.  The  French  Empire,  howevef, 
will  make  great  sacrifices  of  territory,  by  way  of  indemnity,  far  the 
cessions  to  be  made  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  kingdom." 

Meanwhile,  a  large  army  of  reserve  was  organized  in  France 
ostensibly  for  the   defence  of  the  interior,  during  the  absence  of 
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the  Grand  Army  in  the  approaching  campaign.  •  This  consisted  in 
an  extraordinary  levy  of  national  guards^  who  were  divided  into 
three  bans  or  classes:  the  first  being  men  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  years  of  age^  who  had  not  been  called  to  serve  in  the  regular 
army;  the  second  included  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  from 
twenty-six  to  forty;  and  the  third  was  composed  of  able-bodied  men 
between  forty  and  sixty.  This  force  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  conscription^  which^  to  some  extent,  had  been  aheady  anticipated. 
At  first  it  was  decreed  that  the  bans  shoidd  not  be  required  to  cross 
the  frontier;  but  as  dangers  thickened  around  the  Empire,  most  of 
them  were  drawn  into  foreign  service,  and  their  blood  swelled  the 
torrents  that  flowed  in  defence  of  him  against  whom  every  potentate 
of  Europe  was  not  long  afrerwards  leagued. 

During  these  proceedings,  Alexander  was  not  idle.  Besides  the 
immense  forces  which  his  own  dominions  were  at  all  times  able  to 
yield,  and  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  him  by  England,  he  secretly 
negodated  with  Prussia  for  her  covert  assistance,  and  formed  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Sweden — Bemadotte  choosing 
this  time  to  turn  and  bite  the  hand  that  had  hitherto  protected  and 
exalted  him.  The  consideration  for  this  piece  of  treason  was  the 
i  ancient  kingdom  of   Norway,    which  it  was  stipulated    should  be 

'  annexed  to  Sweden;    and  the  Czar,  in  addition  to  this,  promised  j 

Bemadotte,  that  if  their  efforts  against  Napoleon  should  be  successfrd, 
Alexander  woTild  use  his  influence  ^th  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
to  procure  for  his  Ally  the  throne  of  France !  This  fact,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  is  vouched  for  by  De  Bourrienne,  the  personal  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  Jacobin  King,  and  the  enemy  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Thus  the  blackest  perfidy  and  ingratitude  were  the  means  of 
confirming  to  the  husband  of  Desir^e  Clary  the  advantages,  which  his 
marriage  with  one  who  was  esteemed  by  Napoleon,  had  placed  within 
his  reach.  Through  British  influence,  Russia  was  also  enabled  about 
this  period  to  make  peace  with  Turkey,  and  thus  to  disengage  a  large 
army  from  eastern  hostilities,  to  bring  into  the  field  against  a  far  more 
formidable  enemy. 

Fouch^,  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  several  other  councillors  of  ability, 
I  endeavoured  to   dissuade  Napoleon  from  his  warlike  undertaking. 

I  The  Emperor,  however,  was  confident  as  to  his  means ;  and  does  not 
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appear  to  have  doubted  his  ultimate  success.  '*  The  war,"  he  said, 
"  is  a  wise  measure,  demanded  by  the  true  intetests  of  France  and  the 
general  security.  The  great  power  I  have  already  attained,  forces 
me  to  assume  an  universal  dictatorship.  Ambition  has  no  share  in 
my  views.  I  wish  to  obtain  no  new  acquisition ;  and  reserve  to  myself 
only  the  glory  of  doing  good,  and  the  blessings  of  posterity.  There 
must  be  an  European  Code:  one  Court  of  Appeal;  one  system  of 
money,  weights,  and .  measures ;  equal  justice  and.  uniform  laws, 
throughout  the  Continent.  Em-ope  must  form  but  one  great  nation, 
and  Paris  must  be  the  capital  of  the  world." 

With  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  army,  the  war  was  exceedingly 
popular.  The  most  extensive  State  in  Europe,  it  was  believed,  was 
about  to  be  humbled  before  the  power  of  France;  and  Britain  was  to 
be  left  single-handed  to  struggle  for  mastery  with  the  Great  Empire. 
As  a  certain  pledge  of  victory.  Napoleon  in  person  was  to  conduct  his 
invincible  legions  to  the  new  scene  of  triumph. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

NAPOLEON  AT  DRESDEN  —  VISIT  TO  DANTZIC  AND  KdNIGSBERO  —  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  NIBMEN — LITHUANIA — RETREAT  OF  THE  RUSSIANS — WITEPSK — 
SMOLENSK  —  VALOUTINA — RESOLUTION   TO   ADVANCE    UPON    MOSCOW. 

1812. 


FTER    having    made    the    necessary 

iji    arrangements    for    the  government  of 

■^    France  during  his  absence^  Napoleon, 

with  the  Empress,  departed,    on  the 

9th  of  May,  1812,  for  Dresden,  on  his 

way  to  join    the   Grand  Army,    now 

assembling  on  the  Polish  frontier,  in 

order  to  carry  the  impending  war  into 

the  Russian  territories.      The  progress  of  the  Imperial  pair  was  a 

continued  triumph.     Every  town  and  village  along  the  road  made 

holiday,  in  order  to  welcome  them;  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
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music,  and  acclamations,  greeted  them  wherever  they  appeared.  Nor 
was  the  popular  enthusiasm  limited  to  France.  In  Germany  the 
same  demonstrations  were  universally  made ;  and  the  people  crowded 
to  see  him,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  many  of 
them  regarded  as  a  preternatural  being,  destined  to  change  the  iace^ 
and  to  control  the  fate,  of  the  world.  The  capital  of  Saxony  had  been 
named  by  Napoleon  as  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  Kings  and 
Princes  in  alliance  with  him;  and  there,  accordingly,  assembled 
three-fourths  of  the  Potentates  of  Europe  to  do  homage  to  their 
superior.  Among  those  by  whom  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
Consort  were  welcomed,  were  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  came  uninvited,  probably  as  a  spy;  the 
Kings  of  Saxony,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Westphalia,  and 
a  troop  of  Sovereign  Princes  of  all  grades;  from  the  wealthy  and 
powerfiil  Elector  of  Baden,  to  the  penurious  Baron  of  Kniphausen, 
with  his  standing  army  of  about  twenty  men. 

"Ye,"  says  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  "who  wish  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  pre-eminence  exercised  by  Napoleon  in  Europe,  transport 
yourselves  in  imagination  to  Dresden,  and  there  contemplate  him 
at  the  period  of  his  highest  glory,  so  nearly  bordering  on  his  fall! 
The  Emperor  occupied  the  grand  apartments  of  the  palace,  whither 
he  had  transferred  a  considerable  portion  of  his  household.  There 
he  gave  grand  dinners,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  Sunday, 
when  the  King  of  Saxony  had  a  gala.  Napoleon's  parties  were  always 
attended  by  the  assembled  Sovereigns  and  their  families,  agreeably 
to  invitations  issued  by  the  Grand  Marshal.  The  Emperor's  levees, 
too,  were  held  there,  as  at  the  Tuileries,  at  nine  o'clock.  Then  with 
what  timid  submission  did  crowds  of  Princes,  mingling  with  the 
courtiers,  and  often  scarcely  perceived  among  them,  anxiously  await 
the  moment  for  presenting  themselves  before  the  arbiter  of  their 
destinies.  Napoleon  was  there  the  king  of  kings.  On  him  were 
turned  the  regards  of  all  men.  The  throng  of  strangers,  of  military 
men  and  courtiers,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  couriers,  the  crowd 
constantly  gathered  round  the  gates  of  the  palace  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Great  Man,  or  following  his  footsteps,  watching  his  looks,  and 
listening  with  awe  to  his  lightest  words, — ^form  a  picture  the  most 
sublime  and  magnificent  that  could  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
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Napoleon."  It  is  elsewhere  related,  that  the  French  Monarch  was 
compelled  to  insist  on  some  attention  and  respect  being  paid  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  who,  in  the  brilliant  assem- 
blage, was  in  great  danger  of  being  overlooked.      Napoleon,  it  is 
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added,  on  all  occasions  gave  precedence  to  Francis ;  a  concession 
with  which  the  latter  was  highly  gratified.  For  Frederick  William, 
"  melancholy  in  heart  and  in  looks,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  he 
wandered  through  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes,  a  mourner  rather  than 
a  reveller."  If  he  had  felt  no  interest  in  the  pageant,  however,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  an  actor  in  it,  his 
attendance  at  Dresden  having  been  perfectly  voluntary.  That  he 
was  not  pleased  with  his  situation  as  a  tributary  to  his  conqueror  is 
probable ;  but  the  heir  of  the  Great  Frederick  was  on  the  watch  for 
other  malcontents,  on  whom  he  might  depend  for  assistance,  if  an 
opportunity  to  attack  his  host  should  be  brought  about  by  the  course 
of  events. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Stapps 
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and  La  SaUa — ^both  Germans — to  assassinate  Napoleon,  that  Emperor 
h^d  not  at  Dresden  a  single  armed  Frenchman  in  attendance  on  his 
person — the  Saxon  body-guard  being  the  only  soldiers  on  duty.  "  I 
was  in  so  good  a  family,"  he  said,  when  subsequently  reminded  of 
this  fact,  "  with  such  worthy  people,  that  I  ran  no  risk ;  I  was 
beloved  by  all;  and  at  this  moment," — the  Emperor  was  then  a 
prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  — "  I  am  sure  the  King  of  Saxony  daily 
repeats  for  me  a  Pater  and  an  AveJ^ 

Napoleon  himself  was  occupied,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  stay 
in  the  Saxon  metropolis^  with  military  and  political  arrangements 
relative  to  the  campaign  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain;  from  which  last  the  Imperial  officers  and  soldiers  were 
desirous  of  being  withdrawn,  as  from  a  field  where  neither  glory  nor 
more  substantial  rewards  were  to  be  acquired.  It  was  the  pride  of 
the  army  to  follow  the  Emperor.  Where  he  was  no  murmur  or 
complaint  was  to  be  heard;  and  defeat  was  imknown  beneath  his 
banners.  Under  other  commanders,  it  had  been  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced, that  the  risks  of  war  were  the  same  with  the  French  as  | 
with  ordinary  soldiers.  Maria-Louisa,  who  appeared  passionatel]^  fond 
of  her  husband,  in  order  to  seize  every  interval  of  leisure  to  be  with 
him,  secluded  herself  almost  entirely  from  other  company.  The 
Emperor  Francis  and  the  concourse  of  Kings  and  Princes  tired  them- 
selves with  attending  the  fStes,  banquets,  concerts,  and  theatrical 
entertainments,  daily  given  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Monarch; 
and  lauded  his  munificence  and  condescension  to  the  skies.  The 
Empress  of  Austria  was  especially  attentive  to  her  step-daughter, 
upon  whose  toilet  and  jewellery  she  is  said  to  have  levied  heavy 
contributions.  She  appears,  however,  to  have  been  greatly  mortified 
at  having  to  perform  a  subordinate  character  on  the  occasion ;  and  to 
have  taken  a  personal  dislike  to  Napoleon,  by  whom  she  conceived 
herself  to  have  been  abased  —  a  circumstance  which  may  be  worth 
remembering,  as,  in  conjunction  with  her  well-known  influence  over 
the  Emperor  Francis,  afifording  a  clue  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  latter  towards  his  son-in-law. 

Before  quitting  Dresden,  Napoleon  made  a  new  attempt  at  negoci- 
ation  with  the  Czar,  by  despatching  the  Count  de  Narbonne  to  Wilna, 
to  propose  terms  of  accommodation;  but  Alexander  would  listen  to 
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no  proposal  that  had  not  for  its  basis  the  entire  evacuation  by  the 
French  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  the  North 
of  Germany.  Additional  troops  were  therefore  pushed  forward 
towards  the  Ni^men;  and  such  an  army  was  speedily  congregated 
in  Poland  as  had  never,  perhaps,  been  gathered  since  Alexander  the 
Great  invaded  India.  Immense  quantities  of  men,  horses,  carriages, 
provisions,  and  baggage  of  every  description,  were  directed  upon  one 
point  from  all  parts  of  the  European  continent.  The  gigantic  expe- 
dition embraced  people  of  nearly  all  nations,  languages,  religions, 
manners,  and  costume.  It  seemed  as  if  he,  who  had  set  on  foot  such 
an  armament,  had  contemplated  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  drawn 
forth  all  his  resources  for  the  enterprise ! 

Napoleon  quitted  Dresden  on  the  29th  of  May,  accompanied  as  far 
as  Prague  by  the  Empress.  Then,  parting  with  Maria-Louisa,  he 
hastened  to  Dantzic,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  huge  magazine 
and  warehouse ;  and  of  which  he  designed  to  make  a  second  Gibraltar. 
Eapp,  the  governor  of  that  city,  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  the 
Emperor ;  not  less  on  account  of  his  bravery  than  the  freedom  with 
whiok  he  was  accustomed  to  utter  his  thoughts.  Napoleon  wished  to 
consult  him  on  several  matters  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Bussia, 
which  Rapp  had  previously  ventured  in  his  despatches  to  disapprove. 
He  gave  his  counsel  and  opinion  without  hesitation.  "  If  your  Majesty 
experience  any  reverse,"  said  the  General,  ''  the  Prussians  and  Ger- 
mans wiU  rise  en  masse  to  shake  off  your  yoke.  It  will  be  a  crusade, 
in  which  all  your  Allies  wiU  abandon  you.  The  King  of  Bavaria, 
in  whom  you  have  so  much  confidence,  will  join  the  coalition.  The 
King  of  Saxony,  from  inclination,  might  remain  &ithM  to  you;  but 
he  will  be  compelled  by  his  subjects  to  make  common  cause  with 
your  enemies.'' 

Murat  and  Berthier  had  preceded  the  Emperor.  The  former, 
dissatisfied  at  being  summoned  from  his  gay  Court  of  Naples  to  take 
part  in  a  new  war,  bore  no  good  will  to  the  expedition ;  but  exhibited 
discontent  and  vexation  in  all  that  he  said  and  did.  Napoleon  at 
once  perceived  the  change  in  his  looks  and  demeanour,  and  questioned 
Bapp  as  to  the  cause.  "Is  he  ill?"  was  the  enquiry.  "No,  Sire," 
replied  the  General,  "not  ill,  but  in  low  spirits." — ^*' And  wherefore ?" 
continued  the  Emperor;  "is  he  not  satisfied  with  being  a  King?" 
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"He  says,"  answered  Rapp,  "that  he  is  not  so." — ^^*It  is  his  own 
fault,  then,*'  observed  Napoleon  hastily.  "Why  has  he  become  a 
Neapolitan,  instead  of  remaining  a  Frenchman  ?  When  in  his  own 
kingdom,  he  does  nothing  but  blunder.  He  farours  the  commerce 
of  England,  and  that  I  cannot  permit."  Bapp  confesses  that  he  had 
himself  favoured  the  same  commerce.  "  The  people,"  he  says,  "were 
so  miserable  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  be  severe ;  I  therefore  over- 
looked many  smuggling  transactions,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Imperial  custom-house  regulations,  and  in  defiance  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  seize  British  merchandise."  Napoleon,  although  aware 
of  these  derelictions,  prudently  took  no  direct  notice  of  them.  He 
knew  that  the  Governor,  by  his  lenity,  had  acquired  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  Prussians,  whom  it  was  now  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  retain  as  Mends ;  and  he  was  seldom  unwilling  to  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  those  on  whose  general 
attachment  and  obedience  he  could  rely.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether,  notwithstanding  his  language  concerning  Murat,  it  had  not 
by  this  time  entered  into  his  own  mind  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  Continental  System,  without  arming  against. him 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  thus  causing  the  overthrow  of  the  power 
he  was  striving  to  consolidate. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  gave  audience  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  Dantzic;  and  in  the  evening  supped 
with  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Prince  of  NeufchAtel,  and  General 
Sapp,  at  the  hotel  of  the  government.  Passing  through  the  hall, 
he  observed  a  bust  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,*  and  pinching  the 
Governor's  ear,  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  "  Master  Rapp,  I  give  you 
notice  that  I  shall  inform  Maria-Louisa  of  your  infidelity." — "  You 
recently  informed  me,"  replied  the  accused,  "  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  one  of  your  Allies."  De  Bourrienne,  on  the  authority  of  Rapp, 
relates  that  the  supper  was  a  dull  affair  at  first;  for  the  Emperor 
was  silent,  and  none  present,  not  even  Murat,  dared  to  take  the 
first  word.  Napoleon,  at  length,  enquired  the  distance  firom  Cadiz 
to  Dantzic.  "Too  far.  Sire,"  replied  Rapp.  "I  understand  you," 
said  the  Emperor ;  "but  in  a  few  months.  General,  it  will  be  greater.** 
— "So  much  the  worse.  Sire,"  continued  the  General.  There  was 
another  interval  of  silence,  which  neither  Murat  nor  Berthier,  whose 
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countenances^  meanwhile^  were  rigidly  scrutinized^  ventured  to  break* 
At  lengthy  Napoleon^  in  a  low  and  serious  tone^  resumed  the  con- 
yersation:  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  see  clearly  that  you  haye  no 


relish  for  the  war.  The  King  of  Naples  has  reluctantly  quitted  the 
fine  climate  of  his  own  kingdom;  Berthier  desires  nothing  better 
than  to  hunt  on  his  estate  at  Grosbois;  and  Rapp  is  impatient  to 
inhabit  his  mansion  at  Paris."  The  King  and  the  Prince  stiU  said 
nothing;  but  Rapp  frankly  ayowed  that  his  Majesty  had  spoken 
the  truth.  Napoleon,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  does  not 
appear  to  haye  foreseen  that,  by  enriching  his  generals,  loading  them 
with  honours,  and  surrounding  them  with  pomp  and  luxury,  he  was 
tempting  them  to  defection.  It  neyer,  perhaps,  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  King  of  Naples — though  now  himself  become  a  foamtain  of 
honour — and  the  Soyereign  Prince  of  Neufch&tel  could  possibly  be 
actuated  by  a  spirit  different  from  that  which  animated  the  same 
men  when,  from  being  mere  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  they  first 
became  distinguished  at  Montenotte  and  Lodi,  as  the  indefatigable,  the 
ardent,  the  chiyalrous  Joachim  Murat  and  Alexander  Berthier :  nor 
was  this  commencement  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  sufficient  to  conyince 
him  that  his  partialities  and  prepossessions  might  betray  his  judgment 
A  cool  and  calculating  obseryer,  however,  might,  from  this  period, 
have  predicted  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  on  the  wane. 
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The  Emperor  quitted  Dantzic  on  the  11th  of  June^  and  after 
having  reviewed  the  corps  of  Dayoust  on  the  road^  arriyed^  on  the 
12th^  at  Konigsberg :  where  he  inspected  the  immense  stores  which 
had  been  collected  for  supplying  the  army  during  its  advance  into 
the  barren  region  about  to  be  invaded.  Major-General  Count  Daru 
was  now  strictly  examined  as  to  the  contracts  entered  into  for 
provisions^  and  the  mode  of  their  fiilfilment^  and  it  was  found  that 
no  detail  had  been  neglected.  The  ardent  and  active  mind  of  the 
Emperor  was  for  some  days  engrossed  with  these  important  parti- 
cular^.  Money^  orders^  and  advice  were  prodigally  issued  for  the 
service  of  the  troops,  "The  day,"  says  Segur,  "was  passed  in 
dictating  instructions  on  questions  of  subsistence  and  discipline ;  and 
the  night  in  repeating  them.  One  general  received  from  him  sis: 
despatches  in  the  same  day,  all  displaying  the  most  anxious  solicitude. 
In  one  letter  it  was  said,  ^For  the  masses  we  are  about  to  move, 
unless  proper  precautions  be  adopted,  the  grain  of  no  country  could 
suffice.'  In  another, '  All  the  provision-waggons  must  be  laden  with 
flour,  rice,  bread,  vegetables,  and  brandy.  The  result  of  my  move- 
ments will  be  the  concentration  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  upon 
one  point;  little,  therefore,  can  be  expected  from  the  country;  we 
must  consequently  carry  everything  with  us.'" 

Before  giving  the  signal  for  hostilities,  a  final  effort  was  made  to 
conciliate  the  Czar.  Count  Lauriston  was  charged  with  a  mission 
to  Alexander,  to  see  if  the  differences  between  the  two  Emperors — 
sworn  brothers  at  Tilsit  and  Erfrirth — coidd  even  yet  be  settled 
without  bloodshed;  but  neither  Alexander  nor  his  ministers  would 
deign  to  grant  the  envoy  an  audience.  This  contemptuous  repulse 
annoyed  Napoleon,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  army  to 
advance  and  pass  the  Ni^men.  "The  vanquished,"  he  said,  "have 
assumed  the  tone  of  victors;  they  are  drawn  by  &te,  which  has 
decreed  their  destiny."  The  followiDg  proclamation,  dated  from  the 
Imperial  head -quarters  at  Wilkowisky,  was  forthwith  distributed 
among  the  troops : — 

"  Soldiers !  The  second  war  of  Poland  has  commenced.  The  first 
was  terminated  at  Friedland  and  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit,  Bussia  swore 
eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war  against  England.  She  has 
openly  violated  her  oath;  and  refrises  to  render  any  explanation  of 
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her  strange  conduct  till  the  French  eagles  shall  have  repassed  the 
Rhine^  and,  consequently,  left  their  Allies  at  her  discretion.  Russia 
is  impelled  onward  by  fatality.  Her  destiny  is  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. Does  she  beHeve  that  we  have  degenerated?  that  we  are 
no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz?  She  has  placed  us  between 
dishonour  and  war:  the  choice  cannot  for  an  instant  be  doubtM. 
Let  us  march  forward  then,  and,  crossing  the  Ni^men,  carry  the 
war  into  her  territories  1  The  second  war  of  Poland  will  be  to  the 
French  arms  as  glorious  as  the  first;  but  our  next  peace  must  carry 
with  it  its  own  guarantee,  and  put  an  end  to  that  arrogant  influence 
which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Russia  has  exercised  oyer  the  affairs  of 
Europe." 

The  Grand  Army  was  now  put  in  motion.  It  consisted  of  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men;  and  was  divided  into  thirteen 
corps,  exclusive  of  certain  chosen  troops  and  the  Imperial  Guard. 
The  first  corps  was  commanded  by  Davoust;  the  second  by  Oudinot; 
the  third  by  Ney;  the  fourth  by  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy; 
the  fifth  by  Poniatowski ;  the  sixth  by  Gouvion  St.  Cyr ;  the  seventh 
by  Beynier;  the  eight  by  Jerome,  EJng  of  Westphalia;  the  ninth 
by  Victor;  the  tenth  by  Macdonald;  the  eleventh  by  Augereau; 
the  twelfth  by  Murat;  and  the  thirteenth  by  the  Austrian  Prince 
Schwartzenburg.  The  different  corps  of  the  Guard  were  confided  to 
three  Marshals  —  Le  Febvre,  Mortier,  and  BessiSres.  These  ad- 
vanced in  three  overwhelming  columns.  Napoleon  reviewed  them 
all  in  turn,  and  talked  with  freedom,  gaiety,  and  military  blimtness 
to  the  men  of  whom  they  were  composed.  Every  regiment,  and  the 
history  of  the  battles  in  which  it  had  been  engaged,  were  well  known 
to  him.  He  occasionally  paused  before  the  veterans,  who  had  served 
with  him  of  old,  reminding  them  of  their  achievements  at  the  Pyra- 
mids, at  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram.  But 
while  the  seniors  were  thus  honoured,  the  young  were  not  neglected. 
Some  of  them  were  called  before  him,  and  questioned  as  to  their 
wants ;  whether  they  were  regularly  paid,  and  properly  supplied.  In 
cases  of  vacancy  among  the  officers,  the  soldiers  were  asked  to  name 
the  most  worthy  in  the  ranks  to  fill  the  places;  and  those  pointed 
out  were  interrogated  respecting  length  of  service,  their  campaigns, 
wounds,  and  feats  of  arms;  and,  if  approved  on  examination,  they 
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were  formally  introduced  to  the  regiment  with  their  new  honours. 
These  attentions  operated  as  a  spell  upon  all  classes.  The  soldiers 
remarked  to  each  other^  that  their  Great  Emperor,  who  decided  the 
£Eite  of  nations  with  a  word,  descended  in  behalf  of  his  followers  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  and  treated  them  all  as  members  of  his 
family.  With  the  knowledge  of  such  facts,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  men  were  willing  to  accompany  him  whithersoever  he  should 
lead. 

At  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  the  Russians,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  Ni^men  to  contest  the  passage,  retired  without 
hazarding  a  blow.  At  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
the  Emperor  reached  his  advanced  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kowno;  and,  putting  on  the  doak  and  bonnet  of  a  Polish  light- 
horseman,  rode  forward,  accompanied  only  by  General  Haxo,  to 
explore  the  banks  of  the  river  for  a  favourable  spot  to  cross.     This 


was  found  at  a  point  where  the  stream  was  narrowed  by  a  projection 
of  the  bank,  near  the  village  of  Poni^men,  just  above  Kowno;  and 
orders  were  accordingly  given  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  columns 
in  this  direction,  and  have  them  in  readiness  to  pass  the  river  at 
nightfall. 
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In  the  course  of  the  day^  the  whole  of  the  troops  arriyed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  One  diyision  rested  opposite  Grodno;  another 
formed  on  Pilony,  between  Grodno  and  Kowno;  and  the  third  on 
Nc^arisky^  a  farm  a  little  beyond  Kowno.  The  spectacle  was  mag- 
nificent— ^nearly  half  a  million  of  men^  among  whom  were  upwards  of 
eighty  thousand  cavalry^  in  all  the  splendour  of  military  array^  were 
gathered  in  three  mighty  masses,  flushed  with  hope  and  thirsting  for 
renown,  under  a  leader  whose  name  was  a  watchword  throughout  the 
earth,  to  carry  their  fame  and  achieyments  to  the  confines  of  the 
dvilized  world.  With  them  were  six  bridge  equipments,  one  besieging 
train,  several  thousands  of  provision  waggons,  innumerable  herds  of 
oxen,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many 
thousands  of  artillery  and  hospital  waggons  and  carts.  The  glittering 
eagles,  the  streaming  of  flags  and  banners,  the  clash,  of  arms,  the 
trampling  and  neighing  of  horses,  the  strains  of  martial  music,  and 
incessant  bustle  and  activity,  kindled  endiusiasm  in  every  breast.  All 
doubt,  despondency,  reluctance,  and  regret  vanished ;  and  every  one 
seemed  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  glory  about  to  open. 

Towards  evening,  a  few  sappers  crossed  the  river  in  a  skiff.  The 
Only  person  they  saw  was  an  armed  Cossack,  who  demanded  the 
purpose  of  foreign  troops  in  the  Russian  territories.  '^  To  beat  your 
Emperor,  and  take  Wihia,"  was  the  reply;  upon  which  the  patrol 
withdrew  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  into  which  three  French  soldiers 
dischai^ed  their  pieces,  in  token  of  hostility.  These  sounds  alone 
announced  this  tremendous  invasion.  Immediately  afterwards,  three 
hundred  voldgeurs  were  put  across  to  protect  the  estaUishment  of 
three  bridges,  which  General  £bl^  was  ordered  to  construct;  and  two 
hours  after  dusk,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  columns  began  to  file 
across  the  river,  as  silently  as  possible.  At  sun-rise,  next  morning, 
the  Emperor  took  his  stand  near  one  of  the  bridges,  and  encouraged 
the  men  as  they  passed,  by  his  presence  and  exhortations.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning,  a  violent  thunder-storm  arose;  which  has 
since  been  regarded^  an  ominous  welcome  to  the  Southrons  in  that 
wild  land ;  but  no  auguries  were  deduced  from  it  at  the  time. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  Russian  armies  of  the  frontier, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  thousand  men,  were  in  full  retreat 
on  all  sides,    evidently   intending  to  evacuate  Lithuania,    without 
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hazarding  a  blow.  Napoleon,  desirous  of  opening  the  campaign 
with  a  victory,  urged  forward  his  columns  with  the  utmost  celerity. 
Their  course,  however,  was  impeded  for  awhile  by  an  accident.  The 
retreating  Cossacks  had  broken  down  the  bridge  of  the  Vilia — a 
stream  running  into  the  Ni^men  beside  the  walls  of  Kowno.  A 
Polish  squadron  of  light-horsemen,  regardless  of  the  obstacle,  dashed 
into  the  river.  The  tide,  however,  had  been  swollen  and  rendered 
impetuous  by  recent  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  swimmers  reached  the 
middle  of  the  current  they  were  separated,  and  many  swept  away  and 
engulphed.  Some  struggled  bravely  against  the  torrent;  but,  even- 
tually finding  their  efforts  unavailing,  they  turned  their  last  looks 
towards  Napoleon,  who,  with  deep  emotion,  watched  them  from  the 
bank,  and,  as  they  were  sinking,  they  shouted  "  Vive  I'Empereur  ! " 
Napoleon  waited  at  Kowno,  where  he  established  hospitals  and  a 
garrison,  till  his  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Ni^men  —  a  space  of 
three  days. 

Proceeding  thence,  the  advanced -guard  arrived,  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  beneath  the  walls  of  Wilna,  having  encoimtered 
no  opposition,  nor  discovered  any  appearance  of  an  enemy,  except 
a  few  predatory  Cossacks,  who  were  promptly  dispersed,  on  the  road. 
Dispositions  were  now  made  for  a  serious  attack  the  next  morning — 
Napoleon  having  no  suspicion  that  the  enemy  would  abandon  so 
important  a  post — covering  as  it  did  three  lines  of  magazines  — 
without  at  least  a  show  of  resistance.     Alexander,  however,  having 
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heard  that  the  Ni^men  was  crossed^  had  already^  after  setting  fire  to 
his  proyisions  and  stores^  in  order  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  commenced  a  retrograde  movement.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  at  Wilna  with  his  Coxirt;  and  had  Tauntingly 
promised  the  citizens  that  their  habitations  should  not  be  defiled  by 
the  presence  of  invaders.  But  when  at  a  baU,  given  by  General 
Beningsen,  at  the  castle  of  Zacrest,  he  heard  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
Napoleon  into  the  Russian  territory,  he  instantly  quitted  the  dance, 
and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat ;  which,  it  may  be  added,  was  executed 
with  such  alacrity,  that  the  movement  resembled  a  flight.  The  cavalry 
of  the  French  advanced -guard  was  speedily  despatched  in  pursuit 
towards  Drissa;  and,  meanwhile,  at  noon  on  the  28th,  Napoleon, 
with  the  Polish  guard  of  Prince  Radziwil,  made  his  public  entry  into 
Wilna,  ^*  amid  the  fervent  acclamations  of  a  people  who  regarded  him 
as  their  Liberator.*' 

The  first  act  of  the  Emperor,  after  taking  possession  of  the  Lithu- 
anian capital,  was  to  organize  a  provisional  government  for  the 
province ;  of  which  M.  Bignon,  since  distinguished  as  author  of  '  The 
Testament  of  Napoleon'  and  a  '  History  of  French  Diplomacy,*  was 
appointed  French  Commissioner.  The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  about  the 
same  time,  sunmioned  a  general  confederation;  and,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Adam  Czartorinski,  proclaimed  the  re -establishment  of 
Poland;  summoned  all  their  d>untrymen  to  quit  the  service  of  Russia, 
and  rally  roimd  the  national  standard ;  and,  finally,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Napoleon,  announcing  what  they  had  done,  and  entreating  his 
assistance  towards  the  entire  restoration  of  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient 
integrity.  "  We  implore,"  said  the  petitioners,  "  the  support  of  the 
Hero,  to  whose  name  belongs  the  history  of  the  age,  and  who  is 
endowed  with  the  might  of  Providence.  Let  the  Great  Napoleon 
pronounce  his  fiat,  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  exist,  and  it  will 
be  established.  The  Poles  in  return  will  unite  at  once,  and  unani- 
mously, in  the  service  of  him  to  whom  ages  are  but  as  a  moment,  and 
space  no  more  than  a  point."  The  answer  of  Napoleon,  when  we 
remember  his  language  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
appears  unexpectedly  cold  and  dubious.  "  If  I  had  reigned,"  he 
said,  "  when  the  first,  second,  or  third  partition  of  Poland  took  place, 
I  would  have  armed  my  people  in  your  behalf.     When  I  conquered 
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Warsaw,  I  instantly  restored  it  to  freedom.  If  your  efforts  are  unani- 
mous, you  may  compel  your  enemies  to  recognise  your  rights ;  but  the 
country  is  so  extensive,  and  the  distance  from  France  so  great,  that 
your  hopes  of  success,  in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  your 
oppressors,  must  chiefly  depend  on  your  own  united  efforts/' 

It  might  be  reasonably  infeired  from  this  language,  that  the  Poles 
had  not  exhibited  such  spirit  and  energy  as  was  deemed  necessary  to 
entitle  them  to  a  pledge  of  freedom ;  yet,  that  this  was  not  the  case 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Napoleon  himself,  who,  in  his  sixth 
bulletin,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Army  in  Lithuania, 
says,  *'  The  people  of  Poland  are  rising  on  every  side.  Priests, 
nobles,  peasants,  women,  all  concur  in  demanding  the  re-establishment 
of  their  nation."  The  universal  desire  for  liberty,  indeed,  could  not 
be  for  a  moment  doubted.  It  was  displayed  in  public  and  in  private 
by  all  classes.  The  national  banners  were  unfrirled ;  and,  after  being 
consecrated  by  the  clergy,  were  paraded  through  city,  town,  and 
village,  followed  by  multitudes  of  people  in  the  ancient  costume  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  proscribed  by  the  despoilers.  The 
inhabitants  stopped  to  embrace  and  congratulate  each  other  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  roads,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  opening- 
day  of  glory  and  independence.  Why  that  independence  was  not 
distinctly  promised,  as  the  reward  of  the  exertions  of  a  brave  and 
generous  race,  it  is  vain  now  to  enquire.  The  Emperor  un- 
doubtedly  felt  shackled  by  his  engagements  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  at  that  moment  the  alliance  of  those  powers  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  him;  since  the  suppUes  for  his  troops,  the  advance  of  his 
reinforcements,  his  communications  with  France,  and  his  retreat,  in 
case  of  disaster,  all  depended  upon  their  sufferance ;  but  there  must 
have  been  something  beyond  this,  as  it  was  well  known  that  Austria 
was  willing  to  exchange  Gallida  for  her  lUyrian  provinces,  and 
Prussia  had  been  already  deprived  of  most  of  her  Polish  possessions, 
and  had  not  thought  of  stipulating  for  their  restoration.  The  result 
of  the  conduct  pursued  might  easily  have  been  foreseen;  the  Poles 
became  dissatisfied ;  and  instead  of  supporting  Napoleon,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  looked  coldly  on  his  enterprise,  and  made  a  pro- 
fitable traffic  of  their  hospitality.  Even  the  Lithuanian  Provisional 
Government  remained  inactive,  as  men  fearfrd  of  being  called  to 
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answer  for  their  acts^  and  uncertain  to  whom  the  account  would  be 
finally  rendered.  Their  timidity  was  such  indeed,  that  of  a  guard 
of  honour,  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
Emperor,  three  volunteers  only  it  is  said  ever  mafte  their  appearance 
on  parade.  ''  Had  Poland  been  regenerated,"  says  De  Bourrienne, 
**  Napoleon  would  have  found  the  means  of  succeeding  in  his  expe- 
dition. In  his  march  upon  Moscow,  his  rear  and  supplies  would 
have  been  protected,  and  he  would  have  secured  that  retreat  which 
subsequent  reverses  rendered  but  too  needful." 

The  French  head-quarters  were  established  at  Wilna  for  eighteen 
days,  which  the  Emperor  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  the 
mischiefs  which  had  befallen  a  great  portion  of  his  army,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  deficiency  of  his  Commissariat.  It  was  a  novelty  in 
the  military  system  of  Napoleon,  for  an  army  under  his  command  to 
be  burdened  with  the  conveyance  of  its  own  supplies.  His  troops 
had  usually  subsisted  on  contributions  levied  in  the  various  countries 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  war;  and  now  that  it  had  become 
imperative  for  them  to  depend  on  resources  entirely  independent  of 
the  localities  they  were  to  traverse^  the  want  of  experience  produced 
innumerable  blunders  and  delays  in  entering  into  contracts,  calculating 
means  of  transport,  and  in  short  in  every  particular  which  required 
vigilance  and  precaution  on  the  parts  of  subordinate  officers  and 
men.  Napoleon  himself  hid  contemplated  all  contingencies,  and 
given  directions  for  arrangements,  which,  had  they  been  completed 
with  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived,  would  have  amply 
sufficed  for  the  circumstances ;  but  negligence  and  want  of  skill,  in 
those  entrusted  with  the  details,  proved  fatal  to  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign.  When  the 
army  crossed  the  Ni^men,  not  a  third  of  the  provision-waggons  and 
herds  of  cattle,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  had  reached  head- 
quarters; and,  on  halting  at  Wilna,  the  Emperor  learned  that  the 
privations  of  some  portion  of  the  army  had  been  such,  that  many 
hundreds  of  men,  and  about  ten  thousand  horses,  were  left  dead  on 
the  road,  firom  hunger  and  fatigue.  Before  the  middle  of  July, 
aKhough  not  a  battle,  and  scarcely  a  skirmish,  had  been  fi>ughty 
twenty-five  thousand  patients  encumbered  the  hospitals*  at  Wilna; 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets  were  filled  with  persons 
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perishing  for  want  of  medical  assistance  and  necessary  food.  Thus 
circumstanced^  the  soldiers  naturally  resorted  to  pillage  for  the  means 
of  sustenance^  and  their  exactions  contributed^  as  much  as  the  coohiess 
of  the  Emperor^  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants.  Napoleon 
did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  these  numerous  eyils;  but  his  army 
was  too  unwieldy^  and  composed  of  too  many  kinds  of  soldiers,  to  be 
subjected  readily  to  the  strict  discipline  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  exact. 

Meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Murat,  Oudinot,  and  Ney,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  Czar  towards  Drissa;  while  Davoust  advanced 
towards  Minsk  and  Vigumen,  to  intercept  the  army  of  Bagration  and 
the  Cossack-force  under  Platoff;  which,  in  the  flight  of  the  Bussian 
Grand  Army,  had  been  left  behind  upon  the  Ni^men,  and  upon 
which  the  King  of  Westphalia  was  now  pressing  in  front  Alexander, 
perceiving  the  danger  in  which  one  important  division  of  his  army  had 
been  placed,  by  the  rapid  movements  and  skilful  combinations  of  the 
French,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  retrieve  his  errors  and  receive  rein- 
forcements, sent  an  aide-de-camp.  Count  Balachoff,  to  Wilna,  under 
pretence  of  opening  negociations  for  peace.  Napoleon  received  the 
envoy  with  kindness,  and  expressed  the  liveliest  regret,  that  there 
should  have  occurred  a  rupture  between  himself  and  the  Bussian 
Emperor,  which  he  said  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  avoid. 
Balachoff  stated,  that  his  master  was  ready  to  resume  the  Continental 
System,  and  would  consent  to  treat  upon  that  basis,  on  condition  that 
the  French  army  repassed  the  Ni^men,  and  evacuated  the  Bussian 
territory.  This  imreasonable  proviso  was  instantly  rejected :  "  Treat 
on  the  field,  here,  at  Wilna,"  replied  Napoleon.  "  Diplomatists 
would  come  to  no  conclusion  when  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  were 
removed.  Let  Alexander  sign  admissible  preliminaries,  I  will  at 
once  repass  the  Ni^men,  and  thus  render  peace  certain."  If  Alex- 
ander had  sincerely  desired  to  negodate,  this  was  a  proposal  which  he 
would  readily  have  embraced ;  but  he  having  manifested  no  disposition 
to  do  so.  Napoleon,  on  the  16th  of  July,  quitted  Wilna,  to  direct  in 
person  the  operations  which  he  had  ordered  for  the  more  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war.  • 

The  corps  of  Bagration  was  now  completely  surrounded.  Napoleon 
himself  was  seven  days*  march  nearer  than  that  General  to  the  fortified 
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camp  of  Drissa,  whither  Barclay  de  Tolly^  who  led  the  Russian 
main  anny^  iinder  the  nominal  command  of  Alexander^  had  retired ; 
and  whither  Bagration  sought  to  fall  back :  Dayoust  occupied  Minsk 
and  the  Lithuanian  defiles^  leading  to  Witepsk  and  the  Dwina^  or 
Diina ;  and  the  King  of  Westphalia  was  advancing  from  the  Ni^men^ 
with  instructions  to  driye  the  enemy  into  the  snare  prepared  for  him. 
Nothing  but  the  blunders  and  obstinacy  of  Jerome  could  have  saved 
Bagration  from  being  utterly  destroyed  or  captured*  That  young 
Prince,  however,  was  vain  of  his  Imperial  connexion,  of  his  royalty, 
and  of  the  command  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted;  and  being  now 
required  to  act  under  the  orders  of  Davoust,  an  inferior  in  rank,  instead 
of  covering  himself  with  honour  by  obedience,  he  chose  to  remain 
for  three  days  utterly  inactive,  during  which  Bagration  had  time  to 
refresh  his  troops  and  withdraw,  cautiously,  to  the  southward ;  where, 
being  unpursued,  he  crossed  the  Berezina  at  Bobruisk,  and  finally 
reached  the  Dnieper  (the  ancient  Borysthenes)  at  Mohiloff.  Napoleon, 
being  informed  of  the  misconduct  of  his  brother,  wrote  to  him  in  the 
following  indignant  terms  :  — ''It  was  impossible  for  any  manoeuvre 
to  be  worse  executed.  In  affording  time  for  Bagration  to  retreat,  you 
have  lost  the  fruit  of  the  most  able  combinations,  and  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity for  a  successfrd  encounter,  that  has  occurred  during  the  war." 
Jerome,  considering  this  treatment  derogatory  to  his  kingly  title  and 
office,  at  once  threw  up  his  commission,  and  retired  from  the  army  to 
his  own  dominions,  without  even  forwarding  to  the  general  who 
succeeded  him  the  instructions  he  had  received.  Napoleon  might 
well,  in  after-life,  exclaim  that  ''  he  had  received  little  or  no  support 
from  the  members  of  his  &mily,"  whom,  without  sufficient  regard  to 
their  qualifications,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  partakers  of  his  high 
destiny  and  renown.  The  corps  of  Jerome  was  shortly  afterwards 
placed  under  the  command  of  Junot. 

Bagration,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  afforded  him,  did  not 
escape  without  a  blow.  Davoust,  by  rapid  counter-marches,  had 
reached  Mohiloff  before  the  Bussians ;  and,  though  the  latter  num- 
bered about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  the  French  force  amounted 
to  but  twelve  thousand,  Davoust  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  battle.  The 
Russian  General,  attempting  to  force  a  passage  through  the  handfrd  of 
his  opponents,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
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compelled  to  change  his  route^  and  descend  the  Dnieper.  Davoust's 
brave  followers,  however,  being  worn-out  with  fatigue  and  privation, 
were  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit ;  which  enabled  the  ^Russians  to 
find  an  unobstructed  passage  into  their  ancient  territories,  at  Novoi- 
Bichoff,  whence  they  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  reinforce  the 
Grand  Army  at  Smolensk. 

Murat,  Oudinot,  and  Ney,  during  this  period,  had  pushed  after 
Alexander  to  the  entrenched  camp  at  Drissa,  where  it  had  been 
proposed  to  concentrate  the  Russian  armies.  Two  or  three  partial 
actions  occurred  during  the  flight  of  the  latter,  in  which  sometimes 
the  French  and  at  others  the  Russians  had  the  advantage;  but^ 
although  earnestly  desired  by  the  French,  who  were  heartily  tired 
with  following  the  shadow  of  an  enemy,  whose  existence  in  any 
numbers  could  only  be  ascertained  by  the  devadtdtjgn  committed  in 
retreating  —  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages^  the  flames  of  burning 
corn-fields,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  massacred  Lithuanians  —  no 
general  engagement  could  be  snatched ;  and,  consequendy,  no  signal 
victory.  The  alarmed  Czar  did  not  even  halt  at  Drissa;  but,  evacu- 
ating his  position  there,  ascended  the  Dwina  by  Polotsk^  and  fled  to 
Witepsk;  the  corps  of  General  Wittgenstein  being  detached  to 
observe  the  French  right,  and  cover  St.  Fetersburgh,  which  was 
menaced  by  Macdonald.  Napoleon,  apprized  of  the  abandonment 
of  Drissa,  instantly  issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  army  at 
Beszenkowicsi,  where,  on  the  25th  of  July,  Prince  Eugene  had  a 
sharp  encounter  with  the  corps  of  DoctoroflT,  the  commander  of  the 
Kussian  rear-guard,  who  was  driven  across  the  Dwina,  and  compelled 
to  seek  reftige  in  the  long  and  narrow  defiles  before  Witepsk.  The 
object  of  the  French  Emperor  had  been  to  gain  the  last-named  city 
before  the  enemy;  but  having  been  outstripped  in  speed,  he  now 
determined  to  expel  Barclay,  and  take  the  place  by  assault. 

On  the  26th,  Murat  advanced  to  Ostrownoy  where  he  led  the  eighth 
regiment  of  hussars  in  a  gallant  attack  against  three  regiments  of 
Russian  cavalry.  The  King,  on  this  occasion,  fought  at  the  head 
of  his.  men  with  the  same  romantic  bravery  and  enthusiasm  as  when 
a  private  in  the  ranks.  Six  captured  cannons  were  the  trophies  of 
this  dauntless  charge.  In  the  evening,  Murat  was  joined  by  Eugene; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Russians  having  received  rein- 
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forcements  and  taken  a  new  position,  renewed  the  combat.  At  first 
the  enemy  was  successful,  bearing  down  all  opposition  by  the  over- 
whelming numbers  which  he  brought  into  engagement.  Murat^ 
seeing  that  confusion  was  arising  among  his  soldiers,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Polish  lancers,  and  galloped  headlong  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  Russians  in  turn  gave  way,  and  entered 
some  thick  woods  in  the  neighbourhood.  Napoleon  at  this  moment 
reached  the  spot;  and,  being  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  ascended 
a  hill  in  front  of  his  advanced  posts^  and  having  reconnoitred  the 
positions  of  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  forward. 
In  the  evening,  the  French  troops  bivouacked  in  the  plain  which 
surrounds  the  city  of  Witepsk. 

On  the  27th,  before  day-break,  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  in  motion, 
burning  to  resun^  tiie  contest  of  the  preceding  day,  and  to  complete 
the  discomfiture  then  only  commenced.     The  first  rays  of  the  sun 
shewed  the  enemy  arrayed  in  batde-order,  evidentiy  intending  to 
defend  the  approaches  to  the  city.     The  deep  rivulet  of  Luczissa 
I      alone  separated  the  two  armies.    A  small  bridge  was  speedily  thrown 
over  the  ravine,  and  tiie  French  rushed  to  the  combat.     The  first  who 
I      advanced  were  about  two  hundred  Parisian  voltigeurs,  belonging  to 
I      the  ninth  regiment  of  tiie  line.     The  sixteenth  chasseurs  followed, 
witii  some  pieces  of  artillery.     Murat,  entertaining  too  great  a  con- 
tempt for  his  opponent,  and  impatient  to  begin  tiie  battie,  precipitated 
I      the  chasseurs  upon  tiie  whole  Bussian  cavalry.     They  were  speedUy 
I      driven  back,  however,  with  dreadful  slaughter.    The  impetuous  King, 
I      no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  fiery  spirit,  galloped  among  the  routed 
horsemen,  and,  calling  tiiem  to  follow,  rushed  upon  the  advancing  foe, 
j      who,  disconcerted  at  such  an  unexpected  assault,  drew  their  bridles  in 
I      dismay.     The  fifly-tiiird  followed  tiie  remains  of  tiie  sixteenth ;  and 
the  Russians,  after  a  few  moments'  indecision,  fell  back  hastily  and  in 
disorder.    In  tiieir  retreat,  they  encountered  tiie  Parisian  voltigeurs, 
wbom  tiie  rapid  evolutions  of  the  cavalry  had  isolated  between  the 
two  armies.    Napoleon,  who  had  taken  post  on  an  eminence  whence 
he  could  overlook  both  armies,  gave  tiiem  up  for  lost;  but,  with  a 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  could  not  be  surpassed,  these 
brave  men  cleared  for  tiiemselves  a  passage  through  tiie  midst  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  left  of  their  assailants  more  than  their  own  number 
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dead  on  the  field.  A  shout  of  triumph  rent  the  air  as  the  bold  Tolti- 
geurs  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire^  which  had  at  first 
concealed  them,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  great  French  army. 
Napoleon,  who  had  watched  them  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  instantly 
despatched  an  officer  to  learn  the  corps  to  which  such  braye  men 
belonged,  and  to  demand  from  themselves  which  of  their  number 
most  deserved  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  he  placed 
at  their  disposal.  ''  We  are  children  of  Paris,"  repUed  the  gallant 
voltigeurs;  and,  placing  their  caps  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets, 
they  responded  to  the  cheers  with  which  they  had  been  greeted  with 
loud  acclamations  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur  1 "  The  Russians  shortly 
afterwards  withdrew  to  a  stronger  position;  and  Napoleon  put  an 
end,  for  that  day,  to  the  battle,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  general 
engagement  next  morning,  which  the  disposition  and  force  of  the 
Russian  Commander-in-chief  seemed  to  indicate  his  intention  of 
offering. 
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Barclay  de  Tolly,  it  is  said,  had  actually  resolved  to  give  battle  on 
the  morrow ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  received  information 
of  the  escape  of  Bagration  across  the  Dnieper,  and  of  his  march  upon 
Smolensk.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the  Russian  quarters  were  instantly 
abandoned  with  the  most  profound  silence,  and  so  expeditiously,  that 
at  day-break  on  the  28th  the  camp  was  empty.  Napoleon,  at  first, 
would  scarcely  credit  the  report  of  this  retreat ;  but,  hastening  for- 
ward, he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  prize  had  too  surely 
eluded  his  grasp.  Nothing  had  been  left  behind  by  the  retiring 
army;  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  route  it  had  taken;  and 
when  the  Emperor  entered  Witepsk,  that  city  was  as  desolate  as  the 
Russian  lines:  no  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets;  and,  after 
diligent  search,  only  a  few  Jews  and  Jesuits  could  be  found  in  the 
houses,  none  of  whom  were  able  to  give  the  least  information  as  to  the 
flight  of  the  troops  or  the  inhabitants. 

Napoleon,  perplexed  by  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  fixed  his 
head-quarters,  for  several  days,  at  Witepsk,  and  held  there  a  council 
of  war,  to  learn  the  opinions  of  his  marshals  and  generals  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  majority  wished  that  the  army  should 
halt  until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  supplies  would  have  arrived, 
and  the  army  in  the  interval  might  receive  a  new  and  more  effective 
organization.  The  Emperor,  however,  could  not  listen  with  patience 
to  this  over-cautious  advice.  It  was  yet  the  height  of  summer,  and 
merely  a  few  towns,  villages,  and  huts  had  been  conquered,  with  a 
force  which  had  been  deemed  adequate  to  overrun  the  almost  bound- 
less- empire  that  had  been-  invaded.  It  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers.  Moscow  was  the  goal  of  Napoleon's  hopes. 
There,  he  flattered  himself,  he  should  find  all  that  his  troops  needed ; 
and  the  occupation  of  the  ''great,  the  sacred  city"  would  strike  the 
Russians  with  dismay. 

Meanwhile,  tiie  Czar's  Grand  Army  and  that  of  Bagration  were 
united  at  Smolensk ;  and  his  forces  being  npw  as  numerous  as  tiiat  of 
his  opponents,  Barclay  de  Tolly  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive, 
hoping  to  fall  upon  the  French  before  their  army  could  be  concen- 
trated. Napoleon,  however,  while  appearing  to  slumber,  was  closely 
watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  any 
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blunder  that  might  ensue.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Barclay's  pur- 
pose become  apparent,  than  a  plan  was  formed  to  counteract  his  move- 
ments, get  into  the  rear  of  his  army,  occupy  Smolensk,  and  cut  off  his 
commimications  with  Moscow  and  the  centre  and  south  of  Russia.  No 
time  was  lost  between  the  conception  and  execution  of  this  daring 
design.  Suddenly  removing  his  line  of  operation  from  Witepsk  to 
Minsk,  the  Emperor  pushed  forward,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  men,  to  the  Dnieper ;  so  that,  instead  of  moving  towards  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  where  the  Russians  were  strongest,  he  was  found, 
when  least  looked  for,  upon  their  left-flank  and  in  their  rear. 

Napoleon  quitted  Witepsk  on  the  13th  of  August,  accompanied  by 
the  Guard,  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  tliree  divisions  of  the  corps  of 
Davoust;  while  Murat,  Junot,  Ney,  and  Poniatowski,  advanced  by 
different  routes  to  support  the  movement.  After  traversing  the  woody 
country  between  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  the  Emperor  crossed 
the  latter  river  at  Rassasna,  where,  on  the  14th,  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters for  the  night.  On  the  following  day,  the  army  marched 
altogether,  prepared  to  fall,  at  a  word,  into  battle  order.  The 
advanced -guard  drove  before  it  several  hordes  of  Cossacks,  who 
hovered  around  to  destroy  all  the  bridges,  provisions^  and  forage  that 
could  be  foimd  in  the  French  line  of  march.  On  the  15th,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  came  in  sight  of  Krasno'i,  which  some 
Russians  endeavoured  to  defend,  but  they  were  speedily  dislodged 
by  Ney.  On  entering  the  town,  a  division  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
of  the  enemy  was  observed  posted  a  little  beyond.  This  was  the 
corps  of  Neweroskoi,  which  had  been  sent  forward  from  Smolensk  to 
keep  the  invaders  in  check.  The  Russians,  however,  did  not  wait  to 
be  attacked,  but  retreated  on  the  first  menace.  Murat  hastened 
forward  in  pursuit — the  ground  being  fevourable  for  cavalry.  Newe- 
roskoi conducted  his  retrograde  march  with  such  skill  and  bravery  as 
won  the  approbation  of  all.  He  united  his  columns,  and  formed 
them  into  a  square  of  such  thickness,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Murat 
to  penetrate  or  throw  it  into  disorder.  When  closely  pressed  by  the 
cavalry,  the  men  faced  about,  awaited  the  onset  with  firmness,  dis- 
charged their  muskets,  and  resumed  their  retreat  imder  cover  of  the 
smoke.  "  Numerous  difficulties  impeded  the  Russians ;  but  they  la- 
boured with  undaunted  perseverance,  and,  surmounting  every  obstacle. 
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reached  Smolensk  in  the  evening — Ixaving  lost  twelve  hundred  men 
in  killed^  a  thousand  in  wounded  and  prisoners^  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  occurred  on  the  Emperor's  birth-day;  in  honour  of 
which  and  of  the  capture  of  Krasno'i^  Murat  and  Ney  ordered  a  salute 
to  be  fired  from  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, — a  compliment  which 
by  no  means  gratified  Napoleon;  who  observed,  that  "  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  Russia,  to  be  economical  of  gunpowder." 

The  Russian  commanders,  Barclay  and  Bagration,  finding  that  they 
had  been  outmanoeuvred,  now  hastened  to  retrieve  their  error  and 
to  save  Smolensk ;  which,  like  Moscow,  was  called  Holtfy  and  con- 
sidered besides  as  the  key  of  ancient  Russia.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  just  returning  from  their  temples,  where  they  had  been  to 
offer  thanksgivings  for  some  imaginary  victories  of  their  troops,  when 
Neweroskoi  returned,  with  the  bleeding  remnant  of  his  corps,  to 
inform  them  that  the  victorious  French  were  at  their  gates.  Towards 
evening,  on  the  16th,  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army^ 
arrived  beneath  the  walls  of  the  place ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
clouds  of  dust  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dnieper  announced  the 
approach  of  a  succouring  army  of  Russians.  The  Emperor  ascended 
an  eminence  in  the  vicinity  to  reconnoitre,  and  thence  perceived 
several  dense  columns  of  men  moving  forward  with  the  utmost 
celerity.  It  was  Barclay  and  Bagration,  hurrying,  with  breathless 
speed,  to  the  rescue  of  Smolensk.  Napoleon,  as  their  long  array  of 
glittering  arms  became  distinguishable,  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction.  '^  At  length,  I  have  them !"  he  exclaimed; 
and,  leaving  the  hill,  he  passed  rapidly  along  the  line  of  his  own 
troops,  assigned  to  each  commander  his  station,  and  made  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  battje,  which  he  believed  would  be  fought 
next  day. 

The  Russian  Commander-in-chief,  however,  aware  of  his  inability 
to  cope  with  Napoleon  in  the  field,  remained,  during  the  17th,  within 
the  waUs  of  Smolensk,  whence  he  despatched  Bagration  and  a  strong 
corps  on  the  road  towards  Elnia,'to  cover  the  fiight  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  to  convey  from  the  city  such  stores  and  provisions  as  could  be 
removed  on  the  instant.  The  French  meanwhile  attempted  to  carry 
the  place  by  a  covp-de-main;  but  the  walls  were  too  high  and  thick, 
too  strongly  flanked  by  towers  and  bastions,  and  too  well  manned,  to 
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be  Stormed  on  a  first  assault.  After  a  day's  hard  fightings  therefore, 
in  which  the  fire  from  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  did  about  equal 
execution,  the  Eussians  remained  masters  of  the  city,  and  Napoleon 
had  merely  gained  a  few  posts  in  the  environs.  At  night  the  attack 
was  continued ;  and  Count  Lobau,  obtaining  possession  of  the  ditch, 
was  enabled  to  act  with  greater  effect  in  dislodging  the  defenders. 
Soon  aftier  midnight,  some  shells  having  been  thrown  over  the  walls, 
thick  columns  of  smoke,  and  subsequently,  crackling  sparks  and  pyra- 
midal flames  were  seen  rising  into  the  air  firom  all  quarters  of  the  city. 
These,  soon  uniting  into  a  mass,  announced  a  general  and  fearful 
conflagration,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  frequent  explo- 
sions of  gunpowder,  the  whirling  on  high  of  blazing  firagments,  and 
awful  crashes  accompanying  the  fall  of  large  buildings  and  churches. 
At  first,  the  French  believed  the  disaster  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
their  own  bombardment;  but  the  extent  of  the  devastation  soon 
convinced  them  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Russians 
themselves,  who  had  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  destrojong 
their  habitations  rather  than  suffer  them  to  shelter  the  invaders  of 
their  soil.  The  day  had  been  hot  and  harassing ;  the  night  was  clear 
and  beautiful.  The  Emperor  sat  for  some  time  in  firont  of  his  tent, 
gazing,  in  gloomy  silence,  upon  the  progress  of  the  flames.  *^  The 
spectacle,"  he  said,  in  the  bulletin  which  announced  the  event  to  the 
French  people,  '^  resembled  that  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius." 

About  two  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Poles  of  Foniatowski 
penetrated  within  the  walls,  and  found  that,  after  committing  it  to  the 
flames,  the  Russians  had  evacuated  the  city,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  ruins.  When  Napoleon  entered, 
it  was  over  huge  heaps  of  mangled  and  blackening  bodies,  many  of 
which  still  retained  life  and  consciousness.  The  French  soldiers  were 
horror-stricken.  The  first  cares  of  the  Emperor  were  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  wretches 
whom  their  comrades  had  abandoned ;  and  who,  though  enemies,  of 
the  most  barbarous  kind  and  character,  were  treated  with  all  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  humanity  could  prompt 

After  having  surveyed  the  outworks  and  fortifications  of  Smolensk, 
Napoleon  ascended  an  ancient  turret,  from  an  embrasure  of  which  he 
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wa«  enabled  to  examine  the  new  position  of  the  Russians  on  the 
farther  bank  of  the  Borjrsthenes.  A  slight  glance  sufficed  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  —  Barclay  haying  taken 
the  road  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Bagration  that  towards  Moscow. 
With  his  customary  penetration,  the  Emperor  immediately  surmised 
that  this  voluntary  separation  of  two  armies,  which  had  been  at  such 
extreme  pains,  and  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  effect  their  junction, 
was  merely  a  feint ;  and  he  accordingly  ordered  the  pursuit,  which 
was  confided  to  Ney,  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Moscow. 

The  enemy  was  soon  overtaken  and  attacked,  at  the  hill  of  Valou- 
tina,  where  a  furious  engagement  took  place.  Four  times  the  Russians 
were  chased  fi-om  their  positions,  and  as  often  brought  up  reinforce- 
ments and  returned  to  the  encoimter.  Thirty  thousand  men  on  each 
side  were  successively  brought  into  action,  and  the  carnage  was 
terrible.  Never,  perhaps,  was  more  individual  valour  displayed  than 
on  this  occasion.     The  Russian  General  Toutchkoff  was  assailed  in 
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the  midst  of  his  own  soldiers  by  a  brave  lieutenant  of  the  twelfth 
regiment,  named  Etienne,  and  compelled  to  deliver  his  sword ;  and 
General  Gndin  charged  at  the  head  of  his  division  with  such  im- 
petuous energy  as  swept  every  impediment  before  him.  The  battle 
lasted  till  nightfall;  and  the  Bussiaos,  throuigh  their  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  ground,  were  enabled  to  escape  during  the  darkness. 
The  victory — if  such  it  might  be  called — was  dearly  purchased  with 
the  life  of  Gudin,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Smolensk,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  citadel.  The  Eussian  army  would,  it  is  said,  have 
been  completely  broken  alid  routed  had  Junot  faithfully  executed  the 
orders  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  He  had  been  sent  across 
the  Dnieper  to  prevent  Barclay  from  reuniting  his  corps  with  that  of 
Bagration,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  latter  in 
the  rear:  but,  instead  of  acting  with  vigour,  he  was  undecided 
what  to  do,  and  remained  totally  inactive,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  Murat  and  the  advice  of  General  Gourgaud.  He 
refused,  in  &ct,  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  or  to  obey  or  follow 
the  counsel  of  others;  disclaiming  any  subordination  except  to  the 
Emperor  himself. 

Napoleon  was  at  Smolensk,  busied  with  despatches  and  arrange- 
ments, when  he  heard  of  this  battle.  He  was  much  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  the  intrepid  Gudin,  and  mortified  beyond  measure  at  the 
misconduct  of  Junot.  '^  I  will  see  him  no  more,"  he  exclaimed  to 
Berthier :  **  he  shall  be  removed  from  his  command,  which  I  will 
give  to  Bapp,  who  speaks  German,  and  who  will  therefore  be  best 
able  to  manage  the  Westphalians."  "  Junot,"  observes  M.  Laurent 
de  I'Ardeche^  '^  was  always  the  same  sub-officer  whom  Bojiaparte^  as 
commandant  of  artillery,  had  remarked  and  become  attached  to^  on 
account  of  his  sang-froid  and  courage  at  the  siege  of  Toulon*  But 
the  Bepublican  Serjeant,  on  becoming  Buke  of  Abrantes  under  the 
Empire,  began  to  shew  the  first  symptoms  of  tiie  malady  [insanity]  of 
which  he  died.  It  was  his  inaction  and  obstinacy  on  the  present 
occasion  that  preserved  the  Bussian  army  from  total  destruction." 

At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  tiie  19th,  the  Emperor  visited  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  day's  fight  in  person,  and  passed  in  review 
the  regiments  which  had  distinguished  themselves.    The  battalions  of 
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Gudin's  division  were  reduced  to  mere  platoons;  but  they  w^e 
animated  with  honourable  pride^  from  a  sense  of  haying  bravely  dis- 
charged their  duty.  Napoleon  could  not  proceed  along  their  front, 
without  stepping  over  piles  of  the  slain^  and  trampling  on  bayonets 
bent  and  twisted  in  the  desperate  conflict.  His  praises  and  rewards 
were  more  than  usually  liberal,  and  his  conversation  and  looks  were 
thoee  of  a  &ther  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  He  declared  that  the 
batde  of  Yaloutina  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the 
military  history  of  the  age.  The  twelfth,  twenty-first,  and  himdred 
and  twenty-seventh  regiments  of  the  line,  and  the  seventh  of  light 
m&ntry,  being  all  Gudin's  regiments,  recced  among  them  eighty^ 
seven  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  promotions.  The  captains 
of  the  seventh  were  called  around  the  Emperor,  in  a  circle.  **  Point 
out  to  me,"  he  said,  "  the  best  officer  of  your  regiment."  *'  Sire," 
was  the  reply,  **  they  are  all  good." — ^^  That  is  no  answer,"  continued 
Napoleon ;  '^  come  at  least  to  the  conclusion  of  Themistocles,  '  I  am 
the  first,  and  my  neighbour  the  second.' "  At  last.  Captain  Moncey, 
who  was  then  absent  on  account  of  his  wounds,  was  named*  ^*  What ! " 
exdaimed  the  Emperor,  "  Moncey,  who  was  my  page  ?  The  son  of 
the  Marshal?  Seek  another!"  **  Sire,"  said  the  veterans,  "  he  is 
the  best." — **  Ah,  well!"  resumed  Napoleon,  '*  I  shall  give  him  the 
decoration."  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  regiment  had  hitherto 
marched  without  an  eagle,  because  it  had  not  previously  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  itself  in  action.  Napoleon  now  delivered  to  it 
the  imperial  ensign  with  own  hands.  None  of  the  troops  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  engagement  were  forgotten.  For  all  there  were 
substantial  rewards;  and,  what  by  the  soldiers  were  deemed  of  equal 
value,  kind  words,  smiles  of  encouragement,  enquiries  as  to  their 
wants,  and  sympathy  for  their  sufifenngs.  The  Emperor,  then  the 
master  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  Europe,  *^  king  of  kings,"  the 
marvel  of  the  world,  was  looked  upon  and  beloved  as  the  veritable 
companion  in  arms  of  the  meanest  private  in  the  ranks  of  his  army. 

But  while  shedding  glory,  and  conferring  honours  and  happiness  on 
others,  the  Emperor  himself  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
dejection.  His  brave  troops  were  rapidly  Mling  around  him.  Pro- 
visions were  hard  to  be  obtained;  and  the  victories  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  enemy  had  afforded  no  permanent  advantage ;  nor 
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brought  a  step  nearer  the  hope  or  prospect  of  peace.     The  system,  of 
warfare  adopted  by  the  semi-savage  tribes,  into  whose  territory  the 
French  had  advanced,  began  now  to  be  understood.     The  burning 
and  ravage  of  the  country  were  not  the  mere  effect  of  sudden  des- 
peration, but  of  cool  and  calculating  determination,  formed  upon  the 
maxim  which  Napoleon  had  expounded  in  Egypt,  that  ^'  an  army 
cannot  exist  in  the  midst  of  ruins."     Moreover,  the  Russians  con- 
verted iheir  work  of  destruction  into  a  double-edged  weapon  against 
their  invaders ;   for,  after  setting  fire  to  their  towns  and  villages, 
destroying  their  com  and  hay,  and  breaMng  down  their  bridges, 
they  represented  these  tftings  as  the  acts  of  French  incendiaries; 
*'  legions  of  demons,'*  as  they  were  called,  "  led  on  by  Antichrist" 
By  these  falsehoods,  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  was  raised  to  such 
excess,  that  all  classes  fled  from  the  &ce  of  the  foe,  as  from  a  pestilence. 
Nobles  and  peasants  hastened  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  and, 
even  when  they  returned,  refrised  to  touch  aught  that  had  been 
defiled  by  French  use.     One  great  fear  of  the  Kussian  boyards,  is  said 
to  have  been,  **  that  the  slaves  would  rise  up  and  throw  off  their 
bondage;  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  would  loosen  the 
grasp  of  the  wealthy  upon  the  wretched  ser&  who  composed  the 
population  of  the  country.      The  most  improbable  and  disgusting 
fables  were  consequently  resorted  to,  to  excite  horror   and  disgust 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  whose  ignorance  and  superstition 
were  thus  made  the  means  of  perpetuating  their  degrading  vassalage." 
What  made  these  aspersions  more  bitter  was  the  fact,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity of  intercourse  with  the  population  was  allowed  for  confuting 
them,;  till,  at  length,  the  soldiers,  advancing  from  wilderness  to  wilder- 
ness, from  one  conflagration  to  another,  began  to  entertain  vague,  but 
disheartening,  presentiments,  that  the  campaign,  if  continued,  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  noble  army  engaged  in  it. 

Smolensk  was  at  this  time  a  vast  hospital.  Fifteen  large  brick 
buildings,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  flames,  were  entirely 
occupied  by  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  numbers  had  been  left 
behind,  at  Wilna  and  Witepsk.  Medicine  and  surgical  requisites 
were  so  deficient,  that  the  surgeons  were  compelled  to  tear  up  their 
own  linen  for  dressings ;  and,  when  this  failed,  to  have  recourse  to 
parchment  and  paper;  and,  finally,  to  the  down  gathered  from  the 
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birch  trees  with  which  the  Bussian  forests  abounded.  Food  and 
forage  could  scarcely  be  procured  in  any  direction;  and  reports  of 
constantly  occurring  deaths  firom  starvation,  added  to  the  gloom  and 
anguish  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  his 
followers. 

To  counterbalance,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  many  distressing 
considerations  which  weighed  upon  Napoleon's  mind,  he  had  the 
satisfaction,  while  at  Smolensk,  to  learn  that  Macdonald,  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  Grand  Army  to  blockade  Biga,  had  obtained 
several  considerable  advantages  over  the  enemy ;  and,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  possession  of  Courland,  had  striiken  St.  Petersburgh  itself 
with  panic.  Farther  south,  Oudinot,  and  after  him  St.  Cyr,  had 
signally  defeated  General  Wittgenstein,  at  Oboiazina,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Polotsk ;  and  Regnier  and  Schwartzenburg  had  beaten 
and  routed  the  forces  of  Tormasoff,  at  Gorodeczna. 

At  a  council  of  war,  held  under  these  circiunstances,  several  of  the 
French  generals  were  of  opinion,  that  the  army  should  rest  where 
it  now  was :  but  this,  in  a  wasted  country,  with  a  greatly  disor- 
ganized army,  and  in  quarters  straitened  by  the  recent  conflagration 
of  Smolensk,  appeared  to  be  impossible.  "  Our  troops,"  argued 
Napoleon,  "  may  advance,  but  are  incapable  of  remaining  stationary. 
Motion  may  keep  them  together:  a  halt  or  retreat  would  at  once 
dissolve  them.  Ours  is  an  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence;  of 
operation,  not  of  position.  We  must  advance  upon  Moscow,  gain 
possession  of  that  capital,  and  there  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Czar!"  His  experience  had  not  yet  prepared  him  for  the  extent 
of  sacrifice  which  the  infuriated  Russians  were  capable  of  making. 
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AGER  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  men 
and  money,  and  to  learn  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects^  Alexander  had  quitted 
his  army  immediately  on  its  retreat  to 
Witepsk,  and  hastened  to  Moscow,  where 
meetings  of  the  nobles,  the  principal 
clergy,  and  the  wealthiest  merchants  of 
the  empire  had  already  been  convoked, 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  rendered 
necessary  by  a  French  invasion.  The  whole  of  Russia  was,  by  this 
time,  in  a  ferment.  Every  defeat  of  her  troops  in  former  campaigns 
had  been  invariably  represented  as  a  victory.  At  Austerlitz,  at  Fried- 
land — wherever  Moscovite  soldiers  and  those  of  Napoleon  had  crossed 
arms — according  to  the  bulletins  of  the  Czar,  the  *'  Children  of  the 
Revolution "  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  valour  and 
skill  of  the  "  Loyal  Armies  of  the  North."     The  temerity  of  the 
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French  Emperor  in  entering  upon  the  sacred  territory,  whose  frontier 
he  had  never  before  dared  to  cross,  elicited  the  profoundest  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  indignation  in  all  classes  of  those  who  had  been 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  his  conquerors.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  Russians,  generally,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  had  been  told 
them  respecting  their  former  achievements ;  they,  therefore,  saw  only 
in  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  an  audacious  attempt  to  avenge  former 
disgraces,  by  carrying  wanton  havoc  into  the  homes  of  his  bravest 
opponents.  All  that  could  be  conceived  of  baseness  or  perfidy  in 
man,  all  that  could  be  gathered  of  vice  or  crime  from  the  annals, 
even  of  Russia,  was  charged  upon  "  the  liew  Moloch  of  the  age," 
affirmed  in  proclamations,  preached  as  gospel  by  the  priests,  and 
implicitly  believed  by  the  Scythian  natives.  Hence  it  became  a 
question  of  religion  and  of  life  itself,  for  the  whole  Russian  people 
to  unite,  as  one  man,  against  the  supposed  foe  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  Almighty. 

In  order  that  the  reception  of  Alexander  in  his  ancient  capital  might 
be  rendered  as  impressive  as  possible,  a  scene  was  arranged  for  the 
occasion,  by  Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  the  city.  The  digni- 
taries and  rich  boyards  of  the  empire  were  assembled  at  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  Count,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  adapted  to  their  compre- 
hension, addressed  them  on  the  flagrant  enormities  which  the  French 
tyrant  daily  committed;  on  his  expressed  determination  to  deprive 
Russia  of  its  independence  and  nationality;  to  plunder  and  give  its 
towns  and  cities  to  the  flames;  to  massacre  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  inhabitants ;  to  destroy  the  temples  and  to  change  the  religion  of 
the  land.  When  the  earnest  tones  and  vehement  gestures  of  the 
Governor  had  aroused  his  auditors  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  Czar  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and,  being  received  with  the  wildest  acclamations,  concluded  the 
harangue  which  Rostopchin  had  commenced.  He  spoke  of  his  love 
for  the  Russians;  his  devotion  to  the  customs  and  religion  of  his 
country;  of  his  fixed  resolution  to  make  no  peace  with  the  '^man  of 
treachery  and  blood,"  while  the  presence  of  a  single  Frenchman 
polluted  his  domitainions ;  and  concluded  by  demanding  sacrifices  com- 
mensurate with  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  design.    *^  The  disasters  with  which  you  are  threatened,"  said 
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he^  ^^  should  quicken  your  decision  as  to  the  means  of  consummating 
the  ruin  of  the  enemy." 

Segur's  account  of  this  meeting  is  the  description  of  a  mad  rabble, 
rather  than  of  sages  or  patriots.  The  long  beards,  glaring  eyes,  con- 
vulsed features,  writhing  arms,  clenched  fists,  foaming  lips,  gnashing 
teeth,  and  ferocious  curses  and  imprecations  of  the  assembly  shewed 
how  deeply  all  were  excited  by  the  terrible  pictures  of  foreign 
domination  which  had  been  presented  to  them.  The  object  of  Alex- 
ander was  accomplished.  When  he  had  finished  speaking,  a  general 
exclamation  arose,  '^Demand  all!  we  ojSer  all!  accept  all!"  The 
nobles  unanimously  ojSered  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  Czar  with  ten 
out  of  every  hundred  of  their  serfs ;  while  some  agreed  to  arm  and 
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equip  those  yielded  by  their  estates,  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Grand  Duchess  Anne,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  sharing  the 
throne  of  France  with  the  then  friend  of  her  brother,  evinced  her 
chagrin,  by  furnishing  a  whole  regiment  to  fight  against  the  renegade 
by  whom  she  had  been  disappointed.  Platoff,  the  Cossack  Hetman, 
promised  his  only  daughter  and  two  hundred  thousand  rubles  (about 
forty-fiye  thousand  pounds  sterling),  to  any  man  who  should  slay 
Napoleon.  The  merchants  yoluntarily  imposed  on  themselyes  con- 
tributions, amounting,  in  several  instances,  to  half  their  fortunes ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  undertook  to  raise  and  equip  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men.  "  In  proportion,"  says  Mr.  Hazlitt,  **  as  men 
approach  to  a  savage  or  half-civilized  state,  the  hatefiil  passions  are 
usually  predominant;  and  credulity  and  terror  are  naturally  excited 
against  any  supposed  violence  or  wrong  meditated  by  others,  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  suffering  or  in- 
flicting. Passion  is  always  energetic;  and  nothing  makes  us  sooner 
forget  ourselves  than  our  dread  or  hatred  of  others."  It  may  be 
doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  the  phrensy  of  the  Russians  would 
have  been  stLfficient  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  the  suicidal 
destruction  of  their  Holy  City,  which,  from  the  Czar's  obscure  hints 
at  the  ''means  of  consummating  Napoleon's  ruin,"  appears  to  have 
been  already  contemplated.  Their  treasures,  and  the  blood  of  their 
slaves,  were  of  trifling  account  in  comparison  with  their  own  house- 
hold hearths,  their  national  superstition,  and  their  reverence  for 
"Mother  Moscow,"  which  contained  the  reUcs  of  their  saints,  and 
the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and  was,  besides,  the  scene  of  almost 
all  their  miracles.  Bostopchin  seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
the  temper  of  his  countrymen  on  this  as  on  other  points ;  for  while 
he  diligently  employed  himself  in  collecting  combustibles,  and  manu- 
fiurturing  various  kinds  of  destructive  fire-works  to  be  used  in  the 
meditated  conflagration,  he  occupied  a  number  of  females  in  con- 
structing large  balloons,  from  which,  he  said,  he  intended  to  shower 
down  fire  upon  the  invaders.  The  people,  amused  by  the  novelty  of 
the  expedient,  lent  all  the  assistance  they  could  to  a  design,  which, 
had  it  been  made  pubUc,  would  have  been  universally  execrated. 

From  Moscow,  Alexander  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg ;  whence,  after 
causing  Te  Devm  to  be  celebrated  for  the  constant  **  victories  "  of  his 
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troops, — ^thus,  to  use  the  language  of  Napoleon  on  the  subject,  "lying 
not  to  man  alone,  but  to  God," — ^he  despatched  General  Kutusoff  to 
supersede  Barclay  de  Tolly  as  Commander-in-chief  of  his  forces, 
'^  thinking,"  says  a  Russian  author,  ^^that  a  Russian  name,  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  was  necessary  to  nationalize  the  war."  Barclay 
was  a  German,  of  Scottish  extraction,  and,  though  enjoying,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  confidence  of  the  Czar,  was  disliked  by  most  of  the 
Russian  generals.  His  successor  was  a  genuine  Scythian  in  features 
and  character;  and,  though  utterly  incompetent  to  direct  the  ope- 
rations of  a  civilized  army,  was,  perhaps,  better  adapted  than  a 
man  of  greater  talent,  to  command  a  congregated  multitude  of  half- 
disciplined  barbarians.  Barclay,  on  quitting  his  post,  was  appointed 
war  nunister  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon,  haying  determined  to  adyance  upon 
Moscow,  after  a  few  days*  rest  in  Smolensk,  pushed  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  still  retreating  Russians,  who  continued  to  destroy 
everything  likely  to  be  rendered  available  for  food  or  shelter  in 
their  line  of  march.  Dorogobouje  was  drained  of  its  population,  and 
given  to  the  flames  like  Witepsk  and  Smolensk ;  and  the  roads  beyond 
that  town  were  thickly  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  starved  and  over- 
driven men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  forsaken  their  habitations, 
under  the  fear  that  the  approaching  French  would  inflict  upon  them 
some  newly  invented  horrors  worse  than  death  itself.  On  the  28th 
of  August,  Napoleon's  advanced  guard  overtook  the  enemy  on  a  plain, 
and,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  drove  them  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
to  Viazma,  which  was  instantly  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  Shortly 
after  noon,  on  the  1st  of  September,  flie  corps  of  Murat  took  pos- 
session of  Gjatz,  only  a  portion  of  which  the  Russians  had  time  to 
bum.  Here  a  French  resident  came  to  welcome  his  countrymen, 
and  to  inform  them  that,  Barclay  de  Tolly  having  been  removed  and 
Kutusofl*  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  a  general 
battle  had  been  determined  upon  as  the  means  of  saving  Moscow ; — 
Kutusoff",  in  order  to  take  up  a  favourable  position  for  this  purpose, 
having  retreated  to  the  plains  of  the  Borodino. 

Napoleon  halted  two  days  at  Gjatz  to  refiresh  his  soldiers,  and 
resumed  his  march  on  the  4th.  A  skirmish  took  place  on  that  day 
between  the  French  advanced-guard  and  a  horde  of  Cossacks,  in 
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which,  according  to  the  subsequent  relation  of  the  veteran  Platoff, 
one  of  the  Moscoyite  officers,  being  wounded,  ordered  a  sorcerer, 
who  accompanied  him,  to  be  soundly  beaten  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  band,  for  not  haying  turned  aside  the  enemy's  ball  agreeably 
to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  Ou  the  5th,  the  Eussian  army  was 
discoTored  strongly  posted  on  an  elevated  plain,  between  the  Kalouga 
and  the  Moskwa,  with  a  number  of  skilfiilly  constructed  field-works 
and  batteries  in  front  and  on  their  flanks.  To  protect  the  high  road 
to  Moscow,  a  formidable  redoubt  had  been  erected;  this  Napoleon 
no  sooner  saw  than  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken,  and  the  division  of 
General  Compans  of  the  corps  of  Davoust  advanced  accordingly, 
and  captured  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  though  not  without  great 
slaughter  from  the  well-directed  Russian  artillery.  Before  daybreak, 
on  the  6th,  the  Emperor  was  on  horseback,  dressed  in  his  customary 
grey  coat,  and  exhibiting  all  the  earnest  alacrity  of  his  earlier 
campaigns.  Accompanied  by  Rapp  and  General  Caulaincourt,  the 
brother  of  the  better-known  diplomatist,  and  a  few  chasseurs  of  the 
Guard,  he  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  Kutusoff  had 
neglected  no  precaution.  Woods,  ravines,  and  deep  brooks,  sup- 
ported him  on  every  side;  and  in  addition  to  natural  advantages, 
he  had  covered  all  his  posts  with  redoubts  and  entrenchments.  The 
numbers  of  the  foe,  from  the  extent  of  their  line  and  the  space  they 
occupied,  were  evidently  greater  than  those  of  their  opponents ;  but 
this  was  a  consideration  which  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  was  little 
accustomed  to  regard  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  contest  in  an 
open  field. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  positions  of  the  Russians,  the 
Emperor  visited  the  stations  occupied  by  the  several  corps  of  his 
own  army,  cheered  the  men  by  kind  and  encouraging  words,  and 
animated  them  by  reminding  them  of  former  victories ;  of  the  glory 
they  had  already  won,  and  of  that  which  awaited  them  on  the  morrow. 
On  his  return  to  head-quarters.  Napoleon  found  Colonel  Eabvier,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Marmont,  who  brought  him  news  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  M.  de  Bausset,  the  Prefect  of 
the  Palace,  arrived  from  St.  Cloud,  bearing  letters  from  Maria-Louisa, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  King  of  Rome,  painted  by  Gerard.    The  package 
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containing  the  picture  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  opened,  and  tlie 
Emperor  gazed  upon  the  resemblance  of  his  son's  features  with  strong 
emotion.     He  afterwards  caused  the  portrait  to  be  placed  on  a  chairs 
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outside  his  tent^  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  might  see  it;  and  to 
those  near  liim,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  my  son  were  fifteen,  believe 
me,  he  would  be  amongst  the  brave  men  around  us,  otherwise  than  in 
a  picture."  In  the  evening,  the  following  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  to  the  army  on  the  ensuing  morning: — 
"  Soldiers !  Behold  the  battle  you  have  so  long  desired.  From  this 
moment,  die  victory  depends  on  you.  It  is  necessary  for  us;  it  will 
give  us  abundance,  good  winter-quarters,  and  a  prompt  return  to 
our  country.  Conduct  youi»elves  as  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at 
Witepsk,  and  at  Smolenst,  so  that  the  most  remote  posterity  may 
proudly  cite  your  actions  on  this  day,  and  say  of  each  of  you,  '  He 
was  in  the  great  battle  fought  beneath  the  walls  of  Moscow !' " 

The  Russian  soldiers,  during  the  6th,  were  engaged  in  confession. 
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and  receiying  absolution  from  their  priests;  and  Kutosoff  himself, 
with  great  pomp  and  formality,  paraded  through  the  camp  a  rude 
image  of  the  Virgin,  the  proteeteew  of  Smolensky  which  the  monks 
asserted  to  have  been  saved,  by  miraculous  intei:position,  from  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  the  *'  incendiaries,  arch-rebels,  and  sacri- 
legious infidels,  who  had  dared  to  disturb  the  sacred  soil !"  Hymns 
and  prayers,  blessings  and  curses,  braggart  boasting  and  exclamations, 
betokening  the  most  abject  terror,  were  strangely  mingled  in  the 
uncouth  rites  with  which  the  Russians  sought  to  propitiate  their 
saints  for  a  victory;  but,  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  the  idea  of  flight  was  repudiated.  The  priests  assured 
their  followers,  that  all  who  should  be  slain  on  the  morrow  would 
be  instantly  admitted,  without  question,  to  the  enjoyments  of  Para- 
dise. 

At  night,  after  having  dictated  his  orders  for  the  battle.  Napoleon 
retired  early  to  rest;  but  slept  little.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the 
Russians  might  again  escape  him;  and  repeatedly  called  to  his 
attendants  to  know  the  hour,  and  to  ask  if  any  sounds,  indicative  of 
retreat,  had  been  heard.  He  sent  directions  also  for  the  distribution 
among  the  Guard  of  three  days'  provisions ;  and  soon  after  midnight 
arising,  fevered  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  he  conversed  with  Rapp  and 
others  on  the  probable  result  of  the  impending  battle.  About  five 
o'clock,  one  of  Ney's  aide-de-camps  came  to  the  Emperor's  tent  to 
announce  that  the  Russians  still  occupied  the  same  positions  as  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  to  request  permission  for  the  Marshal 
to  commence  the  attack.  At  this  intelligence,  Napoleon  suddenly 
revived;  and,  summoning  his  staff  around  him,  he  was  speedily  on 
horseback^  on  his  way  to  the  redoubt,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
enemy  on  the  dth.  At  half-past  five  the  sun  arose,  with  unclouded 
brilliance:  the  Emperor,  pointing  to  the  east,  exclaimed,  ^'Behold 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz !"  The  omen  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
drew  forth  loud  and  repeated  acclamations  from  the  troops,  among 
whom  the  cheering  words  were  rapidly  disseminated. 

Poniatowski,  with  his  brave  Poles,  had  been  ordered  to  turn  the 
the  wood  which  supported  the  Russian  left  wing,  while  Davoust, 
Ney,  Murat,  and  Eugene,  were  to   attack  their  right  and  centre, 
I  An  obstinate  resistance  had  been  contemplated;  and  to  overwhelm 
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this,  three  batteries,  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  each,  had  been  erected 
during  the  night,  in  the  front  of  the  enemy.  The  sound  of  Ponia* 
towski's  guns  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  assault.  The  battle, 
however,  commenced  unexpectedly  on  the  French  left.  One  of 
Prince  Eugene's  regiments,  disregarding  the  orders  of  its  superior 
officers,  rushed  across  the  bridge  of  the  Borodino,  and  impetuously 
attacked  the  heights  of  Gorcka,  where  it  would  have  been  speedily 
destroyed,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  ninety-second  which  hastened 
to  its  relief.  Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  action  had  commenced,  gave 
the  desired  signal  for  the  onset;  and  a  long  protracted  peal  of 
echoing  thunder  instantly  arose  from  the  wide  plain.  The  diyision 
of  Coinpans,  with  thirty  cannon  at  its  head,  now  adyanced  rapidly 
against  the  enemy's  first  redoubt  The  General,  however,  was 
shortly  afterwards  wounded,  and  many  of  his  soldiers  were  swept 
away  by  the  fririous  cannonade.  The  division,  nevertheless,  was 
undaunted ;  and  Bapp,  taking  the  place  of  Compans,  lurged  forward 
the  men  with  fixed  bayonets  till  the  redoubt  was  won,  when  Bapp, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  strack  by  a  ball.  It  was  the  twenty-second 
time  this  officer  had  been  wounded.  A  third  General  succeeded 
Bapp,  and  he  also  was  hurt  at  this  dangerous  post.  Davoust,  while 
giving  directions,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The  loss  of- the 
enemy,  in  defending  their  entrenchments  here,  wsb  immense. 

About  eight  o'clock,  the  Bussians  having  been  forced  from  their 
positions  on  the  left,  the  French  were  enabled  to  turn  the  cannon^ 
which  they  had  taken,  against  the  retiring  foe;  and  the  parapets, 
which  had,  at  first,  screened  those  who  erected  them,  now  afforded 
shelter  to  the  captors.  KutusofiT,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  result, 
directed  a  new  attack,  with  redoubled  forces,  to  be  made  upon  the 
heights ;  and  the  manoeuvre  was  executed  with  such  skill  and  vigour, 
that  the  French  were  for  a  time  repulsed.  Napoleon,  however,  at 
this  moment,  sent  up  some  strong  reinforcements  with  the  artillery 
of  the  reserve,  and  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  upon  the  advancing 
enemy  from  upwards  of  three  hundred  guns  at  the  same  moment. 
The  Bussian  cavalry,  in  vain,  attempted  to  push  forward  in  the  fibce 
of  the  storm  of  bullets  which  now  assailed  their  line.  After  two  or 
three  gaUant  essays,  they  withdrew  in  confrision  to  avoid  utter 
destruction.    The  in&ntry  then  advanced  in  dense  masses;  but  the 
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batteries  contmued  to  thin  their  ranks;  maMng  deep  and  wide 
openings  in  their  coliimns^  and  shewing  their  destruction  to  be  by 
hundreds  at  a  blow.  Still,  however,  they  marched  onward,  closing 
iheir  ranks  aboye  their  dead  and  wounded,  with  a  courage  that 
seemed  indomitable.  At  last  their  brave  leader.  Prince  Bagration, 
was  struck  down  by  a  ball,  and  his  followers  halted,  as  men  suddenly 
stopified.  Nevertheless,  they  gave  no  symptoms  of  an  intention  to 
retreat;  but  stood  for  two  hours  on  the  spot  where  their  chief  had 
fellen,  without  making  any  other  movement  than  that  of  closing  their 
line  as  the  cannonade,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  swept  away  their 
numbers.  Ney,  Murat,  and  Davoust,  then  advanced  together,  and  the 
remains  of  Bagration's  corps,  being  attacked  by  cavalry  and  infantry 
at  once,  were  presently  broken  and  dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Eugene,  having  assailed  and  taken  the  village 
of  Borodino,  passed  the  Kalouga,  and  attacked  the  great  redoubt 
which  the  Russians  had  constructed  to  defend  their  right.  The 
enemy,  who  had  relied  greatly  upon  the  /strength  of  this  position, 
— a  steep  height,  surrounded  by  deep,  muddy  hoUows,  and  protected 
by  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  — was  surprised  by  the  £erce  and 
unexpected  onset  made  by  the  troops  of  General  Morand,  and 
without  an  attempt  at  defence,  fled  in  terror.  Colonel  Fabvier,  who 
had  reached  the  French  camp  on  the  preceding  day  with  Marmont*s 
despatches  from  Spain,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  action. 
The  assault,  indeed,  was  more  vigorous  and  successful  than  had  been 
calculated  upon ;  but  Morand,  when  he  had  gained  the  redoubt,  found 
himself,  unsupported,  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  lines. 
Kutusoff  perceiving  this,  ordered  his  reserves  to  advance  and  retake 
the  position ;  and  about  eighteen  hundred  men  then  found  themselves 
opposed  to  an  immense  army.  Morand,  thus  abandoned,  was  unable 
to  maintain  himself,  but  retreated  slowly,  contesting  the  ground  fix>t 
by  foot;  and,  being  reinforced  shortly  afterwards  by  Eugene,  he 
could  not  be  entirely  dislodged,  though,  an  incessant  fire  was  directed 
against  him  for  four  hours. 

During  this  gallant  struggle.  Napoleon  ordered  General  Montbrun 
to  attack  the  redoubt,  in  flank,  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  A  short  tinxe 
afterwards,  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  that  brave  officer's  death, 
and  Count  Caulaincourt  was  sent  to  succeed  him.    On  receiving  his 
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instructions,  the  new  general  exclaimed  "  I  will  be  at  the  redoubt 
immediately,  dead  or  alive!"  He  galloped  forward;  and,  while 
the  light  cavalry  were  pursuing  the  advantages  they  had  already  ob- 
tained, the  Count,  followed  by  the  fifth  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  turned 
suddenly  to  the  left,  and  taking  the  redoubt  in  the  rear,  overthrew 
every  obstacle  in  his  progress,  and  was  the  first  man  to  penetrate  the 
gorge  of  the  battery.     Here,  however,  his  career  terminated.    In  the 


moment  of  triumph  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet.  "  His  glorious  death,'* 
said  Napoleon,  **  was  worthy  of  envy ! "  The  heights  were  now  won ; 
and,  Eugene  coming  up  to  share  and  complete  the  victory,  turned 
upon  the  flying  enemy  their  own  captured  cannon^  and  literally  blew 
many  himdreds  of  them  into  the  air. 

By  two  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  waa  gained;  and  though 
Kutusoflf  kept  up  till  evening  a  brisk  cannonade,  on  several  parts  of 
the  field,  it  was  merely  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  troops,  and  not 
with  any  hope  of  being  able  to  renew  the  fight.     About  four  o'clock. 
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Mardial  Mosrtier ^  who  commanded  the  Young  Guard,  was  commanded 
to  keep  the  field,  but  under  no  circumstances  to  advance  or  retire, 
while  the  Emperor  rode  round  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
wounded,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  great  battle 
of  the  Moskwa ;  ^^  the  most  bnlliant/'  according  to  his  own  account, 
"  of  all  Napoleon's  feats  of  arms ; "  and  which  Aimished  Marshal 
Ney  with  his  title  of  Prince  of  Moskwa.  In  this  engagement, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  took  part,  seconded 
by  about  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Russians  lost  sixty 
cannons,  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  about  forty  general  officers, 
including  Prince  Bagration  and  General  Toutchkoff.  The  French 
killed  and  wounded  are  estimated  at  little  less  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  including  fourteen  or  fifteen  generals.  The  plain,  the  woods,  the 
villages,  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  were 
thickly  strewn  with  the  maimed  and  disfigured  bodies  of  men  and 
horses.  The  French  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition  in  the 
engagement,  having  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  many  as 
sixty  thousand  cannon-balls. 

The  victory,  it  has  been  said,  woiild  have  been  more  decisive  had 
NapcdeoB  brought  his  Guard  into  the  field  early  in  the  day,  instead  of 
waiting  fall  the  enemy  was  defeated  by  the  troops  originally  engaged. 
Sereral  times  during  the  day,  he  had  been  requested  by  his  marshals 
to  order  these  household  troops  to  advance;  but  he  had  constantly 
refused  to  allow  them  to  move.  **  The  battle,"  he  said,  ^'  can  be  won 
without  them :  '^  and  when  urged  by  Berthier  to  send  them  forward, 
he  answered,  ^^  and  what  if  there  should  be  another  battle  to-mor- 
row ?''  Som^  have  asserted  that  age,  ill-health,  or  the  ungenial 
climate,  had  begun  to  impair  the  Emperor's  faculties,  and  that  he 
was  consequently  no  longer  the  general  who  had  achieved  such 
miracles  at  Areola,  at  Lodi,  at  Marengo,  and  Austerlitz;  others 
have  insinuated,  that  Napoleon  was  more  careful  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  than  for  the  preservation  of  his  army,  or  the  defeat  of 
his  enemies ;  and  that  the  Guard,  being  "  the  only  corps  upon  which, 
under  the  existing  disorganization  of  his  army,  he  could  thoroughly 
depend,"  he  was  desirous  of  sparing  these  troops  to  secure  his 
retreat,  in  case  of  disaster.      None,  however,  have  denied  that  the 
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batde  of  the  Moskwa  was  a  signal  yictory  over  a  superior  force ;  and^ 
that  the  oudine  was  formed^  and  the  details  directed,  by  Napoleon 
in  person:  while,  in  answer  to  the  base  imputation  of  cowardice 
with  which  he  has  been  charged  by  implication,  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  one  who  hated  him  with  all  the  animosity  of  a  detected 
intriguer*  "  He  fear !  He  a  coward,  or  a  poltroon ! "  says  De  Bour- 
rienne.  **  Surely  those  who  say  so  knew  him  well  I  He  never  was 
more  happy  than  on  the  battle-field :  never  more  tranquil  than  in  the 
midst  of  dangers ! "  The  fact  seems  to  be,  as  suggested  by  Hazlitt, 
that  the  Emperor  saw  in  the  back-ground  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  that  immediately  before  him  :-*^^  The  hatred,  fear,  and  despair  of 
a  whole  people,  and  the  very  genius  of  barbarous  desolation,  standing 
aghast"  at  his  triumphant  progress.  Besides,  Napoleon,  though  a 
soldier,  was  not  a  man  of  blood ;  and  his  humanity  shuddered  at  the 
slaughter  which  compulsory  warfare  caused  him  to  commit ;  so  that  he 
not  unfrequendy  spared  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  and  of  their  enemies, 
when  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  empire  demanded  that  his  name 
should  be  as  terrible  as  it  was  famous  among  surrounding  nations. 
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RBTRBAT  OF  KUTU80PF — ADVANCB  OF  NAVOLBON — OCCUPATION  OF  MOSCOW. 
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UTU8OFF9  notwitlistanding  his  defeat  at 
the  Moskwa^  reeved  to  give  battle  again 
on  the  following  day ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose retired  at  once  to  Mojaisk^  where 
he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  take  up  a  new 
position.  He  had  no  time^  however^  to 
mature  his  arrangements,  for  Murat^  who 
followed  him  with  the  utmost  expedition^ 
overtook  his  rear-guard,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th  of  September,  and  drove  it,  with  considerable  slaughter,  from 
a  village  where  it  was  endeavouring  to  establish  itself;  after  which 
the  French  daringly  fixed  their  head-quarters  ahnost  within  gun- 
shot pf  the  enemy's  main  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Mojaisk 
was  attacked;  and  the  Bussians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
the  town,  set  it  on  fire,  and  resumed  their  flight,  leaving  their 
wounded  to  the  care  of  the  victors.     On  this  occasion,  the  retreat  was 
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80  well  masked  by  clouds  of  Cossacks^  dispersed  as  skirmishers  in 
every  direction,  that  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  Kutusoff 
had  fled  towards  Moscow  or  Kalouga.  This  imcertainty  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  Russians,  as  it  delayed,  for  nearly  two  days, 
the  march  of  their  pursuers,  and  enabled  them  to  reach  Moscow 
unmolested.  They  appear  to  have  been  indebted  for  their  safety, 
however,  as  much  to  the  illness  of  Napoleon  at  this  period  as  to  their 
own  precaution;  since,  from  the  penetration  he  had  previously  dis- 
played, and  the  vigilance  he  usually  exercised,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  a  few  hours  would  have  sufficed  for  the  Emperor  to 
penetrate  the  secret,  and  baffle  the  manoeuvres  of  his  foe.  But  the 
French  Monarch  was  confined  to  his  chamber  at  Mojaisk,  with  cold 
and  fever;  and  his  marshals  and  generals  were  left  to  wrangle  at 
leisure,  concerning  operations,  the  execution  of  which  was  prevented 
by  multiplicity  of  counsel  and  personal  jealousy.  It  was  not  distinctly 
ascertained,  indeed,  until  the  12th,  that  the  Russian  army  had  taken 
the  road  to  Moscow;  under  the  walls  of  which  it  was  then  stated, 
that  Kutusoflf  had  determined  to  make  a  decisive  stand  against  the 
invaders. 

In  the  meantime,  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed  in  the  capital.  It 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  Kutusoff  had  sustained  a  signal 
defeat,  and  that  he  was  flying  in  terror  before  the  French ;  concerning 
whose  reported  atrocities  the  most  absurd  statements  were  circulated 
and  believed*  The  nobiUty  and  wealthy  inhabitants  hastened  to  quit 
the  city,  carrying  with  them  all  the  valuables  they  could  find  means 
of  conveying  away.  The  archives  and  pubUc  treasures  were  removed ; 
the  most  sacred  of  the  numerous  images  worshipped  in  the  temples 
were  taken  down  and  sent  forth  towards  Asia;  the  magazines  and 
storehouses  were,  as  far  as  possible,  emptied  of  provisions;  and  the 
roads  were  lined  with  files  of  carriages,  and  long  columns  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  headed  by  priests,  in  their  sacred  vestments, 
singing  the  hymns  of  their  church,  and  only  halting  from  time  to 
time  to  regulate  their  march,  or  to  offer  prayers  for  their  own  safety, 
and  for  the  speedy  extermination  of  the  enemy.  Rostopchin,  the 
governor,  though  encomraging  to  the  utmost  the  extensive  emigration 
which  was  going  forward,  pretended  still  to  entertain  hopes  of  being 
able  to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  Moscow,  and  to  defeat  in  the  field 
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the  '*  incarnate  fiend"  who  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people.  Kutusoffj  he  said^  would  assuredly  arrest  the  march  of  the 
blood-thirsty  French ;  and  strong  hopes  of  victory  might  be  indulged, 
from  the  fact  that  overwhelming  reinforcements  were  marching  to 
succour  the  sacred  city. 

On  the  13th,  the  Grand  Russian  Army  reached  Fili,  a  position  a 
little  in  advance  of  Moscow;  but,  though  joined  there  by  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  surroimding 
country,  armed  with  hatchets,  scythes,  pitchforks,  pickaxes,  and  all 
kinds  of  implements  which  could  be  used  as  weapons  of  destruction, 
Kutusoff,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  abandoned  his  camp,  and 
marched,  with  furled  banners,  silent  drums,  and  downcast  looks,  by 
the  barrier  of  Doragomilow,  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis^ 
and  thence  out  of  the  Kolomna  gate  towards  Yoladimir,  accompanied 
by  nearly  aU  the  remaining  population;  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  sick  and  feeble,  sotmd  and  strong.  It  resembled  the  spon« 
taneous  movement  of  a  whole  nation,  ^^but  appeared,"  says  a  native 
historian,  ^^more  like  a  fiineral  procession  than  a  military  march. 
Every  cheek  was  bathed  with  tears,  every  heart  was  filled  with  rage 
and  despair."  The  last  act  of  Rostopchin,  was  to  order  that  the 
prisons  should  be  thrown  open,  and  the  criminals  brought  before 
him.  Two  individuals  were  selected  from  this  crew  as  examples — 
a  Frenchman  accused  of  having  uttered  expressions  of  joy  at  the 
repeated  triumphs  of  his  countrymen ;  and  a  Russian,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Moscow,  who  having  visited  Germany,  had  there  joined 
a  sect  of  the  iUuminati  called  Martinists,  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  equality,  and  on  his  return  had  ventured  to  speak  of  revolt  as 
justifiable  for  the  attainment  of  freedom.  The  father  of  this  young 
man  was  present  during  his  examination.  ^^I  grant  you,"  said  the 
governor  to  the  old  man,  '^  a  few  moments  to  bless  and  take  leave  of 
your  son,"  **I  bless  the  rebel  I"  said  the  ferocious  merchant;  **I 
give  him  my  bitterest  curse  I"  At  these  words,  the  surrounding 
rabble  rushed  upon  the  youth,  struck  him  with  their  knives  and  fists, 
and  hacked  him  literally  to  pieces.  '^Stranger !"  said  Rostopchin  to 
the  trembling  Frenchman,  when  this  savage  act  was  concluded,  '^it 
was  natural  for  you  to  desire  the  coming  of  your  friends.  Tou  are 
free.    Go,  tell  your  countrymen  that  Russia  contained  but  one  traitor^ 
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and  that  you  have  witnessed  his  death."  The  other  prisoners  were 
then  harangued  on  the  duties  and  affection  they  owed  to  their  native 
land,  and  set  at  liberty;  and  the  Governor  and  his  retinue,  mounting 
their  horses,  galloped  after  the  retiring  citizens,  leaving  the  devoted 
capital  in  possession  of  a  band  of  wretches,  who  had  been  charged  to 
destroy  it,  as  a  means  of  expiating  their  former  offences  against  the 
laws.  The  French  vanguard  was,  at  this  moment,  entering  the 
suburbs. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  Army  of  Invasion  quitted  Mojaisk 
and  resumed  its  march  upon  Moscow;  through  a  sandy  desert  plain, 
the  mournful  solitude  of  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  greatest 
capitals  in  Europe,  was  extremely  discouraging  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  expected  to  find,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  handsome 
villas  and  cultivated  grounds,  commensurate  with  tbe  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  dty  they  were  approaching.  Deep  gloom  overcast 
the  spirits  of  men  and  officers  as  they  journeyed  onward;  all  were 
&tigued,  all  exhausted  with  hunger  and  thirst;  and  the  further  they 
advanced,  the  more  distant  appeared  the  prospect  of  a  termination 
to  their  sufferings.  The  majority  of  the  troops  had,  for  several  days, 
received  no  rations,  the  provisions  found  in  Mojaisk  having  been 
barely  sufficient  for  a  scanty  allowance  to  the  Old  and  Young  Guard. 
Many  fell  vicdms  to  their  abuse  of  chenaps,  a  spirit  found  in 
abundance  throughout  the  country,  intoxication  from  which  generally 
proved  fatal  to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  The  men,  after 
drinking  copiously  of  this  pernicious  beverage,  usually  quitted  the 
ranks  a  few  paces,  began  to  totter,  then  whirled  round,  and  presently 
afterwards  fell  or  sat  down  involuntarily,  overcome  by  a  stupor  from 
which  few  recovered. 

About  noon,  on  the  14th,  the  Emperor,  still  advancing,  slowly  and 
cautiously,  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  reached  the  height  called  the 
**  Mount  of  Salvation,"  whence  the  Russian  pilgrim  was  wont  to  obtain 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  Holy  City — his  Mecca — and  to  kneel  and  cross 
himself  in  adoration  of  its  glittering  domes  and  minarets.  The  French 
soldiers  had  indulged  extravagant  ideas  of  the  beauty  and  wealtli 
of  Moscow,  which  had  been  represented  as  exceeding  in  splendour 
all  that  they  had  read  in  Oriental  fiction  concerning  Bagdad  under 
the  sway  of  the  Caliphs.    Without,  perhaps,  realizing  these  excited 
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anticipations,  the  city  presented  a  gorgeoiis  spectacle.  Its  numerous 
churches  and  palaces,  its  beautiful  towers  and  gilded  spires;  its 
architecture  compounded  of  all  that  was  rich  in  the  Grecian,  the 
Arabesque,  and  the  Gothic  styles ;  its  antique  walls,  its  tall  and  stately 
groves ;  and  above  all  the  massive  and  majestic  Kremlin,  which  seemed 
a  metropolis  in  itself,  struck  every  beholder  with  awe  and  admi- 
ration.   ^^Lo!"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  as  he  halted  upon  the  sacred 
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hill,  '^yonder  is  the  celebrated  dty  of  the  Czars!"  and  after  gazing 
upon  it  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he  continued,  ^^it  was  time!" 
The  soldiers,  forgetful  of  past  privations,  in  the  hope  of  good  quarters 
and  magnificent  rewards,  shouted,  waved  their  hats  and  hands,  and 
gave  way  to  transports  of  exultation.  ^'  Moscow  I  Moscow !"  ran  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  all  quickened  their  pace  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
object  of  their  wishes,  the  termination  of  their  long  and  toilsome 
march.  It  did  not  fail  to  be  observed,  however,  that  no  smoke 
ascended  from  the  numerous  chimneys  of  the  place,  and  that  not  a 
soldier  appeared  upon  its  strong  and  stately  walls. 
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The  Emperor  was  perplexed  at  the  unexpected  silence  and  solittide 
which  greeted  him;  and  he  continued^  for  some  time,  with  his  eye 
intently  fixed  on  the  strange,  yet  imposing  scene.  He  was  first 
aroused  from  his  reverie  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  who  came  to 
announce,  that  Miloradowich  had  threatened  to  bum  the  city,  unless 
he  was  allowed  time  to  evacuate  it  with  the  Russian  rear-guard.  An 
armistice  of  two  hours,  was  immediately  granted.  Murat,  "  always 
in  quest  of  peril,  and  foremost  to  attack,"  had  pressed  forward,  with  a 
gallant  few,  to  the  gates  of  the  capital ;  where,  being  recognised  by 
the  Cossacks,  from  the  finery  of  his  dress,  his  admirable  horsemanship, 
and  the  terror  with  which  his  bravery  in  action  had  so  often  inspired 
them,  he  was  immediately  siuroimded  and  hailed,  rather  as  a  comrade 
than  an  enemy.  He  was  greeted,  indeed,  by  some  as  their  Hetman ; 
in  return  for  which  the  vain,  though  chivalrous  King,  bestowed  upon 
his  flatterers  the  jewellery  with  which  he  was  proftisely  adorned,  and 
his  watch ;  an  example  which  was  followed  by  many  of  the  officers  of 
his  suite.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  Cossacks  having 
disappeared,  several  of  the  French  soldiers  entered  the  city,  and 
returned  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that  it  was  utterly  deserted. 
The  news  was  instantly  forwarded  to  Napoleon,  who  still  remained 
on  the  Moimt  of  Salvation.  "  Abandoned  ?  Impossible !  '*  he  ex- 
claimed. **  We  must  enter  it,  and  ascertain  the  fact.  Go,  bring  the 
boyards,  the  public  frinctionaries,  before  me." 

The  troops  were  now  ordered  to  advance ;  but  ere  they  had  reached 
the  Doragomilow  gate,  a  few  of  the  miserable  creatures  who  had  just 
been  turned  loose  into  the  streets  were  captured,  and  brought  forth. 
The  Emperor  having  questioned  them  as  to  the  flight  of  their 
cotmtrymen,  smiled  bitterly  when  convinced  that  Moscow  was, 
indeed,  without  inhabitants;  and  that  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  gone  into  the  wilderness,  affiighted  at  the 
name  of  one  man,  to  seek  a  new  home.  "  The  Russians,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  will  soon  better  learn  the  value  of  their  capital."  History 
has  no  parallel  to  this  sacrifice :  the  leading  into  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  conquest  and  depopulation  of  Jerusalem,  are 
minor  events  in  comparison  with  this  voluntary  relinquishment  of  all 
that  is  held  dear  and  sacred  by  a  people  the  more  strongly  attached 
to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  from  their  ignorance  and  superstition; 
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though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  but  an  ignorant  people^ 
unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  even  of  free  thought^  could  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  horrible  deprivations  certain  to  result  from  their  conduct. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  those  who  abandoned  the  city^ 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  neighbouring  woods  for  want  of  food 
and  shelter^  besides  those  who  died  on  the  march  with  Kutusoff^ 
and  in  his  camp. 

Napoleon^  as  though  anxious  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  desolate 
streets,  did  not  enter  Moscow  with  the  army,  but  stopped  at  one  of 
the  first  houses  in  the  suburbs,  where  he  appointed  Mortier  governor 
of  the  capital,  with  directions  to  permit  no  pillage.  **  Defend  the 
place,"  he  said,  ^^  alike  against  friends  and  foes."  Murat,  meanwhile, 
proceeded  to  the  £j:emlin,  the  gates  of  which  he  was  compelled  to 
blow  open  with  cannon;  the  banditti  of  Bostopchin  having  fixed 
their  head-quarters  in  that  place,  and  attempted  to  defend  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  rich  booty  which  it  contained.  One  of  these  desperate 
beings,  even  after  he  and  his  companions  were  taken,  and  their  arms 
pinioned,  rushed  on  the  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
tear  with  his  teeth.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  drunk,  and  all  pre- 
sented the  most  squalid  and  hideous  aspect,  uttering,  in  their  rage,  the 
most  frightfrd  screams,  yells,  and  oaths  against  their  captors.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  soldiers  dispersed  in  search  of  provisions  and  quarters, 
when  the  haste  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  quitted  their 
homes,  was  ascertained  from  what  they  had  left — ^the  rich  ornaments 
and  trinkets  of  many  of  the  ladies  being  found  on  their  toilets,  and 
the  letters  and  gold  of  men  of  business  on  their  desks. 

It  was  speedily  whispered  that,  during  the  night,  Moscow  would 
be  devoted  to  the  flames;  but  the  origin  of  the  rumour  could  not 
be  traced ;  and,  after  a  vain  search  for  concealed  incendiaries,  it  was 
considered  to  have  arisen  merely  from  vague  apprehensions  occasioned 
by  the  desertion  of  the  city  by  its  population,  and  the  remembrance 
of  Smolensk.  Napoleon,  however,  passed  a  sleepless  night,  repeatedly 
calling  his  attendants  to  ask  if  any  accident  had  occurred,  and  when 
morning  broke  without  any  cause  for  alarm  having  been  given, — save 
a  fire  at  one  of  the  bazaars,  which  had  been  suppressed  without  great 
difficulty,  and  was  universally  attributed  at  the  time  to  accident, — 
he  treated  the  reports  of  the  preceding  evening  as  idle  and  credulous. 
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and  forthwith  removed  his  head-quarters  with  perfect  confidence  to 
the  Kremlin — the  Imperial  seat  and  sepulchre  of  the  Buries  and 
Komanoffii^  over  whose  successor  he  now  seemed  to  have  secured  a 
final  triumph ;  and  who^  it  wajs  belieyed^  would  no  longer  think  of 
protracting  a  war  which  had  yielded  him  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  defeats  and  disasters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NAPOLEON    OPFBR8    PEACE  TO  ALEXANDER  —  BURNING    OF    MOSCOW  —  COM- 
MENCEMENT  OF  THE    FRENCH  RETREAT.      1812. 


UARTERED  in  Moscow,  Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom  on  such  occasions,  at 
once  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.  A  Russian  officer 
of  rank,  who  had  been  left  in  the  great 
?I "  hospital  of  the  city,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  and  of  a  complimentary  message, 
jby  which  the  Czar  was  assured,  "thatj 
whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
nothing  could  diminish  the  esteem  entertained  for  him  by  his  friend 
of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth." 

The  French  soldiers  meanwhile  explored  every,  part  of  the  city> 
fixing  their  abode  in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  princes  and  boyards. 
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and  rifling  the  cellars,  storehouses,  and  conservatories  of  the  wealthy 
at  pleasure.  The  convents,  churches,  and  public  buildings,  though 
partially  stripped  by  the  Russians  previous  to  their  flight,  still  con- 
tained much  that  was  rare  and  valuable;  and  the  bazaars  abounded 
with  the  richest  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  '*  The  meanest 
soldier,'^  it  is  said,  '^  clothed  hitnself  in  silk  and  furs,  and  drank  the 
choicest  wines.** 

About  midnight,  on  the  16th  of  September,  a  cry  arose  that  the  city 
was  on  fire.  The  guard  had  first  observed  the  flames  issuing  from  the 
Exchange,  and  every  eflTort  was  made  to  subdue  the  conflagration; 
but  as  fast  as  it  was  got  under  in  one  place,  it  arose  in  another  with 
increased  force,  and  spread  with  fearful  rapidity  from  street  to  street. 
At  first,  the  fire  was  attributed  to  accident,  arising  from  the  intoxica- 
tion and  heedlessness  of  the  soldiers ;  but,  as  the  wind  changed,  it  was 
observed  that  new  flames  still  arose  in  quarters  whence  the  blaze 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  carried  to  the  Kremlin.  An  alarming 
suspicion  then  began  to  gain  ground,  that  the  enemy  had  conceived 
a  design  of  destroying  the  French  army  with  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire,  and  of  converting  Moscow  into  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
mighty  Napoleon: — a  project,  which  the  negligence  of  the  French 
contributed  to  render  probable,  as  the  £[remlin,  unknown  to  them, 
contained  a  magazine  of  gunpowder;  and  various  combustibles  had 
been  disposed  so  as  to  communicate  with  it.  The  night  was  hideous ; 
and  mohiing  scarcely  diminished  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  while  it 
brought  the  dreadful  certainty  that  the  calamity  was  premeditated, 
and  conducted  with  systematic  skill  and  caution.  The  prisoners, 
released  by  Bostopchin,  had  been  seen  running  from  palace  to  palace, 
setting  fire  to  everything  consumable.  The  numerous  and  active 
French  patrols  were  unable  to  arrest  their  progress,  though  several 
were  taken  with  lighted  matches  and  fire-balls  in  their  possession,  and 
instandy  put  to  death.  Police  officers  also  had  been  seen  with  lances 
dipped  in  pitch,  stirring  the  flames ;  and  a  number  of  frantic  women 
had  been  met  with  lighted  flambeaux  spreading  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  fountains  had  been  destroyed,  the  water-pipes  cut,  imd 
the  fire-engines  carried  oflT,  or  rendered  useless.  When  the  soldiers 
attempted  to  enter  apparently  deserted  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  communication  between  them  and  those  to  which  the 
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flames  had  already  extended^  they  were  frequendy  driyen  back  by 
yolumes  of  smoke  or  bursting  shells.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful,  in 
&ct,  that  the  Moscovites  had  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  rather 
than  allow  the  conquerors  a  refuge  on  their  soil. 

Napoleon  was  not  awakened  during  the  night  of  the  16th.  In  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  when  he  rose,  the  flames  were  raging  in  aU 
parts  of  the  city.  He  was  excessively  agitated  when  he  heard  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  paced  his  apartment  hurriedly,  quitted  and 
resumed  his  seat,  dictated  hasty  orders,  and  stood,  from  time  to  time, 
before  the  windows,  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  fire.     "  What  a 
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fiightful  spectacle !  '*  he  exclaimed.  "  Such  a  number  of  palaces ! 
The  people  are  genuine  Scythians ! "  During  that  day  and  following 
night,  the  conflagration  raged  with  unabated  violence.  *'  Not  even 
the  fictions  of  the  burning  of  Troy,  though  heightened  by  all  the 
powers  of  poetry,"  said  Napoleon,  "  could  have  equalled  the  reality 
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of  the  destruction  of  Moscow ! "  In  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  fire 
was  at  its  greatest  height.  The  weather  was  dry,  most  of  the  houses 
of  the  capital  were  of  wood,  and  the  wind,  which  was  high,  whirled 
the  smoke  and  fire  in  every  direction.  Large  columns  of  flame,  of 
yarious  colours,  shot  up  to  the  clouds,  and  covered  the  horizon, 
diffusing  a  glaring  light  and  fierce  heat  to  an  almost  incredible 
distance.  In  their  rise  and  progress^  these  masses  of  fire  were 
accompanied  by  loud  whizzing  noises,  and  by  explosions  louder  and 
more  terrible  than  thunder — the  efifects  of  the  gunpowder,  oO,  resin, 
saltpetre,  and  brandy,  with  which  many  of  the  churches,  shops,  and 
houses  had  been  filled.  The  varnished  iron  plates  that  generally 
covered  the  buildings  were  torn  oS  or  melted  by  the  heat,  and,  with 
large  beams  and  rafters,  were  hurled  through  the  air  into  the  neigh- 
bouring plain. 

Several  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  Kussians  had  remained  in 
Moscow.  These,  after  the  departure  of  their  countrymen,  had 
occupied  themselves  in  pillage,  and  remained  in  the  city  till  the 
last  moment  to  protect  what  they  had  so  acquired.  As  the  fire 
extended,  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  immense  packages,  which  they  were  generally  compelled 
to  abandon,  in  order  to  secure  their  personal  escape.  Women  were 
also  seen  carrying  one  or  two  children  on  their  shoulders,  and  dragging 
others  by  the  hand,  sheltering  themselves  for  a  time  in  the  alleys  and 
squares,  and  then  flying  with  precipitation  firom  the  horrors  which 
were  closing  around  them.  Old  men,  with  long  beards  singed  by  the 
flames,  crept  along  slowly  and  feebly;  and  were,  in  many  cases,  over- 
taken and  destroyed  by  the  coils  of  flame  that  followed  them. 

At  length,  it  was  reported  that  the  Kremlin  was  on  fire.  Murat, 
Eugene,  and  Berthier  now  urged  Napoleon  to  seek  for  safety  without 
the  walls  of  the  devoted  capital.  The  Emperor  was  still  unwilling  to 
depart;  but,  on  the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  officers,  he  consented 
to  remove  to  the  castle  of  Petrowskoi,  a  palace  of  Peter  the  Great, 
situated  on  the  Petersburgh  road,  about  a  league  firom  Moscow. 
The  flames,  however,  had  reached  the  gates  of  the  citadel;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  long  search  that  a  postern  was  discovered,  through 
which  the  Imperial  escort  could  obtain  egress.  Hence  they  now 
endeavoured  to  pass  over  some  rocks  towards  the  Moskwa:   but  a 
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Toariiig  sea  of  fire  was  before  them,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  every 
moment.  A  single  narrow,  diverging  street,  crooked,  and  blazing  in 
■various  parts,  presented  itself  as  a  means  of  escape — it  being  impos- 
sible to  go  forward  or  backward.  This  outlet,  too,  looked  more  like  a 
portal  of  Pandemonium  than  a  road  to  safety;  yet,  into  this  formidable 
pass  were  Napoleon  and  his  companions  necessarily  impelled.  Their 
progress  was  over  scorching  cinders  and  stones;  above  them  was  a 
fiery  arch  formed  of  divided  roofs  and  falling  timbers ;  and  around 
them -continually  scattered  masses  of  burning  ruins,  and  drops  of 
molten  iron  and  copper,  firom  the  crackling  domes  that  were  bursting 
and  bubbling  overhead.  The  heat  and  smoke  almost  blinded  and 
suffocated  them;  and,  at  last,  the  guide  lost  his  way  and  stopped 
in  bewilderment.  All  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost!  At  this 
fearful  moment,  they  caught  sight  of  Davoust  and  a  number  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  in  search  of  the  Emperor.  The  Marshal,  indeed, 
had  signified  his  intention  of  rescuing  or  perishing  with  ^^  the  hope 
of  France."  Napoleon  embraced  the  Prince  affectionately;  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  trying  day,. never  lost  his  composure. 
The  last  danger  overcome,  was  the  passing  of  a  convoy  of  gunpowder, 
which  was  defiling  through  one  of  the  blazing  streets.  The  Emperor, 
as  he  looked  back  upon  the  city,  after  reaching  Petrowskoi,  exclaimed 
gloomily,  " This  forebodes  us  no  common  calamity!" 

The  troops  were  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Every  one  believed 
that  there  would  no  longer  be  sustenance,  clothes,  ammimition,  or 
shelter  for  him ;  and  the  fear  of  this  begat  excesses,  which  it  would 
have  been  utterly  hopeless  striving  to  repress.  The  soldiers 
braved  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  character,  to  obtain  firom  the 
burning  cellars,  shops,  and  mansions,  liquors,  food,  clothing,  and 
articles  of  luxury.  Many,  regardless  of  the  future,  engaged  them- 
selves solely  in  rescuing  firom  the  conflagration  such  wines,  liquors, 
and  gold  and  silver,  as  they  could  collect;  while  others,  as  impro- 
vident and  reckless,  thought  only  upon  the  gaudy  velvets,  brocades, 
furs,  and  trinkets,  with  which  the  warehouses  and  bazaars  of  the 
merchants  were  stored. 

The  fire  abated  not  until  the  19th,  when  it  began  slowly  to  decrease 
for  want  of  fiiel<t  "Palaces  and  temples,"  says  the  Russian  author 
Karamzin,  '^  monuments  of  art/  imd  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains 
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of  ages  long  sincq  past^  and  the  creations  of  yesterday;  the  tombs 
of  remote  ancestors^  and  the  cradles  of  children  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  oi  Moscow, 
saye  the  remembrance  of  its  former  grandeur."  * 

The  Kremlin  being  still  uninjured,  and  the  £re  in  that  quarter 
having  subsidedy  Napoleon,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  again  fixed 
his  head-quarters  in  the  palace  of  the  Czars.  The  French  army  was 
now  encamped  in  the  open  fields  around  Moscow,  and  their  bivouacs 
jHresented  one  of  the  strangest  spectacles  which  had,  perhaps,  ever 
been  witnessed.  Around  large  fires,  maintained  by  fi-agments  of  rich 
cedar  and  mahogany  furniture,  and  gilded  sashes  and  doors,  were 
ranged  the  soldiers  who  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Russia,  sheltered 
from  the  piercing  wind  by  a  few  planks  rudely  fastened  together, 
the  crevices  of  which  were  stufiPed  with  smoky,  dank,  and  miry 
straw.  Superb  armed  chairs  and  sofas,  covered  with  silk,  afforded 
seats  and  couches  for  all.  Around  were  strewn  in  profusion  Cachemire 
shawls,  the  finest  Siberian  furs,  the  gold  cloths,  pearls,  and  gems 
of  Persia  and  of  India,  together  with  plates  and  dishes  of  solid  silver, 
from  which  the  men  ate,  voraciously,  steaks  or  soup  of  horse-flesh, 
and  black  bread  made  of  half-ground  com,  baked  ia  ashes.  Tea, 
cofiEee,  and  sugar  abounded,  while  the  wholesome  necessaries  of  Hfe 
were  rarely  to  be  met  with;  and  the  French  were  glad  to  exchange 
with  the  peasants,  who  began  to  approach  from  the  surroimding 
country,  the  richest  bales  of  merchandise  for  a  few  loaves  of  coarse 
bread.  Between  the  camp  and  the  city,  the  Emperor  met  numerous 
parties  of  soldiers  dragging  away  new  loads  of  plunder,  or  driving 
before  them  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  fire  had  driven 
from  their  lurking  places,  bending  under  the  pillage  of  their  sacred 
capital. 

On  passing  the  quay  of  the  Moskwa,  Napoleon's  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  '^  Go,"  he  said  to  the  Secretary, 
who  acted  as  his  interpreter,  ^^  enquire  for  me  what  has  become  of 
the  little  unfortunate  occupants  of  yonder  mansion."  The  Secretary 
obeyed,  and  was  presentiy  informed  that  all  the  children  above  twelve 
years  old  had  been  taken  to  Nizni-Novogorod,  while  those  of  tender 
age  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  had  been  preserved  from 
destruction   solely  through  the  kindness  and  care  of  the   French 
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Guard,  appointed  for  their  protection  by  the  Emperor,  when  the 
city  was  first  occupied.  "  Your  master,"  said  the  Governor  of  the 
hospital,  a  superannuated  general  of  the  army,  ^'has  been  to  us  a 
saviour  from  heaven.  Without  his  regard,  we  should  not  have  had 
even  a  hope :  our  house  would  have  been  a  prey  to  plimder  and  the 
flames."  The  aged  Russian  then  led  the  interpreter  into  the  great 
hall,  where  the  children  were  at  play,  and  introduced  him  as  a 
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messenger  sent  from  the  French  Emperor.  The  young  unfortunates 
thronged  around  him,  laid  hold  of  his  coat,  embraced  his  knees,  and 
clung  to  his  hands  in  transport,  crying  out,  "Your  Emperor  is  our 
Providence  r* 

Napoleon  was  deeply  affected  when  informed  of  this  scene,  and 
desired  the  Governor,  M.  Toutelmine,  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence. At  the  interview,  which  immediately  followed,  that  good  and 
venerable  man  was  so  impressed  with  the  urbanity  of  the  Emperor, 
that  he  desired  penmssion  to  write  to  his  Imperial  patroness,  the 
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mother  of  tlie  Czar^  to  inform  Her  how  the  hospital  and  its  inmates 
had  been  preserved.  The  conversation  lasted  for  some  time,  and  ere 
it  was  concluded,  flames  were  seen  issuing  from  some  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Napoleon  had.  hoped  that  the  hatred 
of  the  incendiaries  was  satiated;  but  this  sight  renewed  his  appre- 
hensions, and  aroused  his  indignation  afresh  against  the  dastardly 
Eostopchin.  "The  miserable  wretch!*'  he  exclaimed,  "to  the  dire 
calamities  of  war  he  has  added  the  horrors  of  an  atrocious  confla- 
gration, created  by  his  own  hand  in  cold  blood!  The  barbarian! 
He  has  abandoned  the  poor  infants,  whose  principal  guardian  and 
protector  he  should  have  been;  and  has  left,  besides,  the  wounded 
and  dying,  whom  the  Russian  army  had  confided  to  his  care! 
Women,  children,  old  men,  orphans,  the  sick  and  helpless — all  were 
devoted  to  pitiless  destruction! — Bostopchin  a  Roman!  he  is  a 
senseless  sayage !" 

The  letter  of  Toutehnine,  to  the  Empress-mother,  contained  the 
following  passage,  which  it  was  hoped,  by  the  writer  and  Napoleon 
himself,  would  lead  to  pacific  overtures.  '^  Madam,  the  French 
Emperor  is  grieved  to  see  our  capital  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruins 
by  means  not  usually  employed  in  civilized  warfere.  A  mediator 
between  him  and  our  august  Emperor,  Alexander,  might  restore  the 
amity  which  formerly  subsisted  between  them,  and  all  our  miseries 
would  then  be  at  an  end."  M.  Jakowleff,  a  Russian  officer,  was 
despatched,  on  the  24th  of  September,  to  St.  Fetersburgh,  with  this 
and  another  friendly  letter  to  the  Czar  from  Napoleon;  and  on  the 
4th  of  October,  no  answer  having  been  returned.  Count  Lauriston 
was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  Kutusoff,  as  the  bearer  of  official 
proposals  of  peace  to  Alexander.  *'The  Emperor,"  said  Napoleon 
to  the  officers  of  his  council,  "  is  my  friend ;  but  should  he  yield  to 
his  inclinations  and  propose  peace,  the  barbarians,  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  might,  in  their  rage,  seek  to  dethrone  and  put  him  to 
death.  To  preyent  the  odium^  therefore,  that  would  attach  to  his 
being  the  first  to  yield,  I  will  myself  offier  a  treaty."  Latuiston,  on 
reaching  the  Russian  camp,  was  denied  a  passport — KutusofF.  alleging 
that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  one ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  offering 
to  forward  the  letter  of  the  French  Emperor  to  St.  Fetersburgh,  by 
Frince  Wolkonski,  an   aide-de-camp  of  Alexander.      No  answer. 
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howeyer^  to  this  or  the  former  commanications  of  Napoleon^  was  ever 
returned  by  the  Czar,  who  had  then  become  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government^  by  which  he  had  been  promised 
an  ample  indemnity,  in  English  gold,  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  might 
be  c(»npelled  to  make. 

In  the  meantime,  after  having  reduced  more  than  four-fifths  of 
Moscow  to  ashes,  the  flames  had  died  away,  and  order  had  been,  in 
8(Hne  measure,  restored  among  the  French  soldiers.  The  plunder  of 
the  vaults  and  secret  chambers  of  the  ruined  habitations,  which  it 
would  now  ha^e  been  ridiculous  to  prohibit,  was  henceforth  con- 
ducted with  greater  regularity,  and  under  the  control  of  officers, 
who  were  directed  to  search  especially  for  magazines  of  &xiA  dasA 
clothing.  By  these  means,  large  quantkiet  of  flour,  meal,  salt-fish, 
oil,  wine,  and  liquors  were  discovered;  with  considerable  stores  of 
doth,  ftirs,  linen,  and  leather.  '^  Some  of  these,"  says  Baron  Larrey, 
at  that  time  principal  surgeon  to  the  French  army,  ^^  were  served 

I  out  to  the  troops ;  but  there  was  generally  too  great  a  wish  to  spare 

or  hoard  such  articles ;  and  that  excess  of  precaution  led  eventually 
to  our  bumii^  and  leaving  behind  us  provisions  of  every  kind,  which 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  might,  with  prudent 
management,  have  sufficed  the  army  for  more  than  six  months.  .  .  This 
i  unexpected  abundance,  which  was  attributable  solely  to  the  indefati- 
gable researches  of  the  soldiers,  was  attended,  however,  with  a  baneful 
eflect  on  their  discipline,  and  on  the  health  of  the  intemperate."  In 
extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  it  may  be  added,  that  never 
before,  perhaps,  was  so  large  a  body  of  men  placed,  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  under  such  slight  restraint  as  to  their  actions.     Every  one 

I  was  in  a  great  measure  dependant  on  himself,  and  could  follow  the 

bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and  indulge  his  own  humour  or  caprice, 
without  control,  in  all  that  interfered  not  with  the  mere  routine  of 
his  military  duties.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  in  fact,  that  matters 
could  be  arranged  otherwise. 

Napoleon  occupied  himself,  aft;er  his  return  to  the  Kremlin,  in 
repairing  the  condition  of  the  army ;  establishing  a  police  and  muni- 
cipality in  Moscow ;  fitting  up  a  French  theatre,  completing  a  system 
of  minute  regulations  for  the  Com^die  Frangaise;  and  issuing  decrees 
concerning  the  government  of  France — labours  partly  required  by 
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circumstances,  and  partly  entered  upon  in  all  probability  to  induce  a 
belief  among  the  Russians,  that  he  intended  to  fix  his  winter-quarters 
in  the  city,  and  renew  the  war  at  the  approach  of  the  following  spring. 
The  enemy,  however,  had  penetrated  his  secret:  having  seen  his 
anxiety  to  make  peace,  it  was  judged  that  peace  was  indispensable  to 
him;  and  a  resolution  was  accordingly  formed,  to  profit  by  the  straits 
to  which  he  appeared  about  to  be  reduced.  It  still,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  in  Napoleon's  power  not  only  to  have  given  the  Czar 
additional  uneasiness,  but  to  have  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
war.  The  enslaved  population  of  the  provinces,  through  which  the 
French  had  passed  in  their  way  to  Moscow,  having  in  many  places 
recovered  from  their  first  panic,  and  found  how  little  their  invaders 
corresponded  with  the  pictures  which  had  been  drawn  of  them  by  the 
native  boyards  and  clergy,  had  begim  to  mingle  with  the  conquerors 
of  their  soil ;  and  thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  freedom. 
Their  astonishment  was  soon  converted  into  admiration;  and  when 
they  saw  that  the  Emperor  was  in  their  capital,  and  their  oppressors 
humbled  to  the  dust  before  him,  it  was  thought  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  for  their  own  rights  as  men.  They  accordingly  made 
to  the  French  officers  repeated  ofiers  of  their  assistance,  provided 
Napoleon  would  declare  and  guarantee  their  emancipation.  The 
serfs  desired  to  be  furnished  with  arms,  on  the  simple  condition  that 
they  should  be  required  to  use  them  on  behalf  of  humanity.  The 
Emperor  replied  coldly  to  these  proflfers  of  service.  Such  a  course, 
he  argued,  could  only  lead  to  a  servile  war,  which  must  inevitably 
defer  the  prospect  of  peace,  besides  drenching  the  coimtry  in  the 
blood  of  its  best  citizens.  The  slaves  were  unfit,  he  added,  to  be 
trusted  with  the  liberty  they  sov^ht ;  and,  after  sanctioning  the  hostile 
projects  of  the  Czar's  subjects,  he  could  not  hope  again  to  become  the 
friend  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  star  of  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  fast  declining !  He  had  first 
repulsed  the  Poles,  and  rendered  them  lukewarm  and  cautious  friends; 
and  now  he  drove  from  him  a  new  and  more  potent  auxiliary,  who 
sought  vengeance  for  disapppointed  hopes  in  the  ranks  of  his  deadliest 
enemies.  In  earlier  life  he  had  advocated  "  the  divine  right  of 
capacity  and  genius,"  based  on  personal  freedom  and  legal  equality. 
He  now  contended,  against  those  by  whom  he  would  have  been 
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idolized  as  a  liberator^  for  the  indefeasible  right  of  hereditary 
bondage !  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  an 
hereditary  Monarchy  and  had  a  lineal  heir  to  fix  a  dynasty  of  his  own. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  present  in  Russia  during  a  great  portion 
of  this  campaign,  suggests  that  Napoleon  was  actuated  merely  by  a 
horror  of  civil  war,  and  a  consideration  of  the  torrents  of  blood  which 
must  have  been  spilled  had  the  Emperor  accepted  the  offers  of  insur- 
rection which,  fix)m  every  quarter,  were  made  to  him. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  weather  grew  colder,  the  Emperor 
became  exceedingly  uneasy.  The  prize  for  which  he  had  struggled 
had  perished  in  his  grasp  the  momeiH  it  was  won.  His  communi- 
cations with  France,  and  with  the  garrisons  in  his  rear,  had  become 
exceedingly  precarious,  in  consequence  of  straggling  bands  of  Cossacks 
havii^  been  commissioned  to  scour  the  country,  and  cut  off  the  French 
foraging  parties  and  outposts,  and  to  harass  them  on  every  assailable 
point,  from  Wilna  to  Moscow.  The  winter  was  approaching,  and 
already  gave  tokens  of  unusual  severity.  The  Grand  Army  was 
dwindling  away,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly  increasing; 
the  new  recruits  being  better  equipped  and  appointed  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  Russian  campaigning.  To  remain  in  his  present 
quarters,  seemed  to  Napoleon  Htde  better  than  braving  destruction. 
Tn  these  embarrassing  circumstances  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
submitted  to  his  marshals  and  generals  new  plans  of  operation.  ^'  We 
must  bum,"  he  first  suggested,  "  what  remains  of  Moscow,  and  march 
by  way  of  Twer  upon  St  Petersburgh.  There  Macdonald  will  soon 
join  us.  Eugene  shall  lead  the  vanguard,  and  Murat  and  Davoust 
will  bring  up  the  rear."  To  this  proposal  all  present,  except  Eugene, 
objected.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and 
the  condition  of  the  army,  were  urged  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
execution  of  the  project  If  the  blow  could  have  been  sooner  aimed, 
it  might,  they  thought,  have  been  effective ;  as  it  was  unlikely  that 
Alexander  would  have  been  disposed  to  sacrifice  both  his  capitals,  in 
the  mere  hope  of  increased  subsidies  from  England.  It  was  next 
suggested,  that  the  army  should  abandon  Moscow,  penetrate  into  the 
fertile  province  of  Kalouga,  and  thence,  turning  westward,  return  to 
winter  in  Poland.  This  was  the  plan  finally  adopted,  though  not  at 
the  moment,  nor  till  too  late  to  carry  it  into  effect     Count  Daru  ia 
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said  to  have  suggested  a  daring  scheme,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  retreat.  It  was  to  call  in  all  the  detachments,  convert  Moscow  into 
an  entrenched  camp,  kill  and  salt  all  the  remaining  horses,  which,  with 
the  bread  they  had,  and  what  might  be  procured  by  an  extensive 
system  of  forage,  would  suffice  for  the  troops ;  occupy  the  various 
buildings  still  standing  in  the  city  as  barracks,  and  issue  forth  in  the 
spring  to  complete  their  conquest.  Napoleon  designated  this  as  ^  a 
lion's  counsel;"  but  the  expedient  was  considered  too  desperate  for 
adoption;  and  the  council  separated  without  having  come  to  any 
decision. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  there  was  a  sudden  and  heavy  fidl  of  snow. 
Napoleon  looked  around  him  in  dismay  at  the  sight;  and,  thenceforth, 
thought  only  of  retreat.  "In  the  course  of  twenty  dap,"  he  said, 
^it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  in  winter-quarters."  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  departure ;  but  too  leisurely  and  dbrcnm- 
spectly  to  spread  any  alarm  throughout  the  army,  or  to  affi>rd  matter 
of  triumph  to  the  foe.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  first  sent  away, 
under  a  strong  escort,  towards  Smolensk.  The  pictures,  images,  and 
ornaments  of  the  churches  and  palaces  were  then  collected,  and 
packed  on  waggons;  and  the  gigantic  cross  which  surmounted  the 
tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  the  tallest  steeple  in  Moscow^^  with  the 
possession  of  which  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  country  connected 
the  salvation  of  the  empire,  was  dismounted  with  great  labour,  and 
placed  among  the  trophies  intended  to  decorate  Paris.  The  soldiers 
executed  every  order  with  alacrity;  for  they  were  told  that  the 
Emperor  proposed  to  advance  against  Kutusoff,  crush  his  force,  and 
retire  to  Smolensk.  The  hope  of  a  battle  with  the  despised  Russians 
was  still  sufficient  to  animate  every  Frenchman. 

In  the  meantime,  Murat,  who,  when  Napoleon  entered  Moscow, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Russians  towards  Kolomna,  had  several 
times  encountered  them,  while  their  capital  remained  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Invaders.  Kutusoff,  however,  had  executed  a  bold  and  skilful 
movement  during  the  third  night  of  his  retreat.  Leaving  a  small 
flying  army  to  maintain  appearances  on  the  road,  he,  with  his  main 
body,  turned,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  towards  Kalouga,  and 
was  enabled  to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  Taroutino,  between 
Kalouga  and  Moscow,  before  the  King  of  Naples  became  acquainted 
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with  his  change  of  route.  Duxing  this  noctomal  march^  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  who  accompanied  them  were  startled  with  the  sight  of 
their  blazing  capital^  the  flames  of  which  were  seen  for  many  leagues. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  design^  that  the 
intention  of  the  goyemment  should  be  concealed  from  all  but  the 
agents  employed  in  effecting  it^  in  order  that  the  atrocity  might  be 
afterwards  charged  upon  the  French^  as  a  consummation  of  their 
crimes. 

Murat,  on  recovering  the  track  of  the  enemy^  pursued  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  In  his  march^  he  had  to  pass  the  ruins  of  a 
splendid  seat  belonging  to  Count  Bostopchin^  which  that  person 
had  caused  to  be  burnt.  A  letter  affixed  to  the  iron  gate,  informed 
the  French  troops  that  for  eight  years  the  mansion  had  been  the 
fitYourite  residence  of  its  proprietor.  *^  The  inhabitants^"  it  continued , 
"seventeen  hundred  in  number^  wiQ  leave  it  as  you  approach;  and 
it  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  that  not  one  of  you  may  pollute  it  by  your 
presence.  I  have  left  you  two  palaces  in  Moscow,  worth,  with  their 
ftimiture,  half  a  million  of  rubles."  Near  this  spot.  King  Joachim 
overtook  the  Russian  rear-guard,  and  had  a  brisk  skirmish  on  the 
I  29th  of  September,  and  another  on  the  4th  of  October.    The  enemy, 

however,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at  Taroutino,  and  Murat 
was  unable  to  do  more  than  encamp  in  his  front  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  his  motions. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  Lauriston  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Kutusoff;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  mission,  an  armistice  was 
proposed  by  the  Russian  General,  and  acceded  to  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  terms  of  which,  however,  were  whoUy  in  favour  of  the 
wily  Moscovites.  By  this  almost  incredible  agreement  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  three  hours'  notice  should  precede  any  attack  on  the  front 
of  either  army;  but  no  provision  was  made  concerning  marauding 
parties:  an  arrangement  under  which  the  Cossacks  and  other  light 
troops  were  at  liberty  to  keep  up  a  harassing  and  sanguinary  warfare 
upon  both  flanks  of  the  French,  while  their  own  army  was  protected 
in  the  part  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  Napoleon  highly  disap- 
proved of  this  proceeding:  but  Murat,  from  personal  vanity,  or 
contempt  of  his  opponents,  continued  to  observe  it;  affording  him, 
as  it  did,  an  opportunity  of  amusing  himself,  and  of  hearing  the 
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flatteries  of  the  Cossacks^  on  his  handsome  person^  brilliant  dresses^ 
and  gallant  horsemanship.  The  warriors  of  the  desert^  indeed^  were 
so  captivated  by  his  chivalric  bearing  and  frank  good-humour^  that 
their  chiefs  told  him  they  entertained  thoughts  of  making  him  their 
king. 

The  intercourse  of  the  officers  of  the  two  armies  at  the  outposts 
began^  however^  by  degrees  to  assume  an  ominous  character.  The 
Russians  were  constantly  receiying  accessions.  In  the  rear  of  their 
position,  the  almost  incessant  rolling  of  the  drum,  and  platoon  firing, 
clearly  indicated  the  activity  with  which  new  recruits  were  drilled, 
while  the  vnld,  shaggy,  half-broken  horses,  with  long  manes  and 
tails,  which  began  to  fill  the  camp  with  their  neighing,  proved  that 
a  numerous  cavalry  was  gathering  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
Empire.  The  French,  from  day  to  day,  grew  more  gloomy  and 
discontented;  and  the  animation  of  the  enemy  proportionably  in- 
creased. "  Stay  another  fortnight,*'  said  the  latter,  "  and  your  nails 
will  fall  ofiT,  and  the  weapons  drop  from  your  lifeless  hands."  The 
hints  of  the  Cossack  chiefs  were  in  a  strain  calculated  to  make  a 
stronger  impression  upon  their  susceptible  opponents.  ^'Had  you 
not,*'  asked  these  Tartar  warriors,  "com  and  air  and  water  enough 
in  your  own  country  to  subsist  on  while  you  lived,  and  earth  enough 
to  cover  you  when  you  died,  that  you  have  wandered  so  fer  from 
home  to  fatten  a  foreign  soil  with  your  carcases?  Why  rob  your 
native  land  of  its  rightfiil  nourishment?" 

At  length,  KutusoflT,  being  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force, 
was  desirous  of  ending  the  armistice  into  which  he  had  duped  Murat. 
Accordingly,  as  the  King  was  riding  in  front  of  his  advanced  guard, 
he  was  deliberately  fired  at  by  a  Russian  soldier,  upon  which  he 
declared  the  truce  ended.  The  enemy,  who  h^  desired  and  was 
prepared  for  this  result,  made  an  attack  upon  the  left  flank  of  Murat's 
corps  on  the  same  day,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  totaUy 
defeated  it,  but  for  the  gallantry  of  Poniatowski  and  his  brave 
Poles;  who,  not  only  defended  their  own  position  against  all  the 
attempts  of  its  assailants,  whose  number  more  than  trebled  that  of  the 
French,  but  broke  the  Russian  line,  and  carried  destruction  into  their 
ranks.  Murat,  however,  eventually  left  part  of  the  field  in  the 
possession  of  KutusofiT;  who,  from  what  he  saw  in  the  camp,  learned 
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the  straits  to  which  the  invaders  were  reduced — horse-flesh  and  flayed 
catSy  being  the  best  kind  of  provision  found  in  the  quarters  of  the 
King  of  Naples. 

This  recommencement  of  hostilities  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
October.  Napoleon  heard  the  sound  of  the  cannon  at  the  Kremlin^ 
while  reviewing  the  divisions  of  Ney.  He  changed  colour  for  a 
moment,  but  recovering  himself  with  electrical  rapidity,  the  energy 
of  his  earlier  years  seemed  suddenly  restored.  Almost  innumerable 
orders  for  a  general  movement  of  the  army  were  instantly  dictated 
to  many  officers  in  succession,  all  different,  all  embracing  the  minutest 
details,  and  containing  the  clearest  directions;  yet  each  critically 
connected  with  the  others,  and  the  whole  forming  a  well  concerted 
plan  of  operations  for  the  combined  movement  of  a  still  magnificent 
army.  The  troops  began  their  march  the  same  evening;  and  next 
morning,  before  day-break.  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow  to  advance 
upon  Kalouga,  and  give  battle  to  Kutusoff.  His  parting  instructions 
to  Mortier,  were  to  blow  up  the  Kjemlin  when  the  city  was  evacu- 
ated, and  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  ^^  Sacrifice 
your  baggage,  everything  to  them,"  he  said,  ^Het  the  waggons  be 
devoted  to  their  use,  and,  if  necessary,  your  own  saddles.  This  was 
the  course  I  pursued  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  The  officers  will  first 
relinquish  their  horses,  then  the  sub-officers,  and  finally  the  men. 
Assemble  the  generals  and  officers  under  your  command,  and  make 
them  sensible  how  necessary,  in  their  circumstances,  is  humanity. 
The  Romans  bestowed  civic  crowns  on  those  who  preserved  their 
citizens.     I  shall  not  be  less  gratefdl." 

The  Emperor  had  entered  Moscow  with  about  ninety  thousand 
effisctive  men,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  invalids.  Of  the  latter, 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  had  recovered,  so  that  he  was  now  enabled 
to  muster  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  nearly  fifty 
thousand  horses  of  all  kinds,  five  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  thousand  artillery  waggons,  and  an  immense  baggage  train,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  Moscow.  The  rear  of  the  army  consisted  of  a 
confused  crowd  of  many  thousands  of  persons ; — Russian  serfs,  who 
desired  emancipation ;  recruits,  without  uniforms ;  valets,  waggoners, 
French  and  German  women  and  children,  who  had  been  settled  in 
Russia  prior  to  the  invasion ;  and  a  number  of  native  damsels,  smitten 
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by  the  charms  of  those  who  had  doubly  conquered  them.  Calashes, 
carriages,  trucks,  and  wheelbarrows  followed,  filled  with  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  flags  and  trophies,  the  gigantic  cross  of  Ivan, 
bales  of  the  richest  merchandise,  the  most  costly  and  least  cumbrous 


articles  of  furniture,  and  robes  and  gems  of  inestimable  value.  ''  The 
motley  assemblage,"  says  Segtir,  '^  resembled  a  horde  of  Tartars 
returning  from  a  successftd  invasion." 

The  last  columns  of  the  Grand  Army  quitted  the  capital  at  mid- 
night, on  the  22nd ;  and,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Kremlin 
was  blown  up  by  Mortier.  A  number  of  Cossacks  and  peasants,  who 
entered  the  palace  on  the  departure  of  the  French,  perished  with  it. 
The  explosion  was  heard  by  Napoleon  at  Femenskoi,  ten  leagues 
distant,  and  was  mistaken  by  many  of  the  soldiers  for  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  All  the  principal  parts  of  the  building  —  the  Imperial 
residence,  the  arsenal,  the  bridge,  and  the  dep6ts  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition —  were  totally  destroyed.  The  restoration  of  the  city  in  its 
former  ^lendour,  with  its  merchandise  and  spoils,  could  not,  it  was 
calculated,  have  been  accomplished  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  francs,^ — eighty-three  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling. 
Count  Wintzingerode  attempted  to  enter  the  place  as  Mortier  was 
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quittmg  it;  but  being  surrounded,  he  pretended  to  be  the  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  come  to  summon  the  French  to  surrender.  Mortier 
briefly  replied,  that  it  was  not  usual  for  general  officers  to  summon 
garrisons  in  person.  The  Count  was,  therefore,  made  prisoner,  and 
taken  forward  to  the  Imperial  head-quarters.  On  the  27th,  a  bulletin 
was  issued,  by  the  Emperor,  announcing  that  "  The  Kremlin  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  all  that  remained  of  Moscow  was  a  den  for  savages 
and  thieves." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


MAL0-JAR08LAWBTZ— RBTREAT    OP  THE  FRENCH — THE   M08KWA — ^VIAZMA- 
SMOLENSK— CONSPIRACY   OF   MALLET.      1812. 


APOLEOM^  after  quitting  Moscow^  marched 
for  some  distance  along  the  old  Kalonga 
road^  as  though  he  intended  to  attack  Ku- 
tusoff  in  front;  but  haltmg  at  the  castle  of 
Krasno-pachra^  he  turned  suddenly  to  the 
rights  hoping  thus  to  pass  the  Russian  camp 
on  the  flank ;  and  then,  hj  another  rapid 
movement,  to  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  between  Taroutino  and  Kalouga,  while  the  dispositions  to 
receive  him  should  be  confined  to  the  old  road.  On  the  23rd  of 
October,  he  slept  at  Borowsk,  where  he  learned,  during  the  night, 
that  General  Delzons  had  reached  Malo-Jaroslawetz,  four  leagues  in 
advance  of  head-quarters,  and  the  only  point  at  which  Kutusoff  could 
hope  to  intercept  the  advance  of  the  French.  The  Russians,  however, 
had  sustained  many  defeats,  and  been  too  frequently  out-manoeuvred,  to 
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n^Iect  keeping  a  yigilaixt  watch  upon  the  motions  of  bo  formidable  a 
ibe,  when  the  very  existence  of  their  empire  depended  upon  their  pre- 
sent prudence.  Napoleon's  change  of  route,  therefore,  was  known  to 
Kutusoffy  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouts,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
heads  of  his  columns  had  been  turned,  and  the  Russians  were  instantly 
put  in  motion  from  Taroutino,  in  order  to  outstrip  the  French,  and 
either  reach  Malo-Jaroslawetz  before  them,  or  attack  them  there 
before  they  could  have  effectually  established  themselves. 

Dekons  having  arrived  in  the  evening,  did  not  think  it  necessary 
at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  town;  but  contented  himself  with 
stationing  two  battalions  to  preserve  the  place  from  surprise ;  while 
the  troops  composing  his  division  bivouacked  on  a  small  plain,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Louja.  About  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  when  all  but  the  centinels  on  duty  were  asleep,  the  corps  of 
the  Bussian  general  Doctoroff  rushed  into  the  town  with  dreadful 
outcries,  spearing  and  sabring  all  they  met,  and  driving  before 
tfiem  the  afErighted  battalions  which  alone  had  crossed  the  bridge  to 
occupy  the  town.  Delzons  hasted  forward  with  his  gallant  soldiers, 
fmd  the  batde  speedily  became  general.  Eugene  heard  the  noise  of 
the  artillery  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues,  and  instantly  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  his  comrades.  As  he  approached  the  scene  of  action,  he 
beheld  Delzons  maintaining  lus  ground  with  heroic  firmness  against 
ten  times  his  niunber,  while  the  Bussian  Grand  Army  was  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  attack  from  the  Lectazowo  road. 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Delzons  and  lus  brother,  after 
having  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  were  killed.  General 
GniUeminot,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  still  pressed  forward; 
and  throwing  about  a  hundred  grenadiers  into  the  church,  converted 
that  building  into  a  citadel,  which  the  Bussians  were  afterwards 
unable  to  pass.  Five  times  did  they  rush,  with  desperate  energy, 
to  the  combat;  but  on  each  occasion  were  repulsed  with  terrific 
slaughter.  The  battle  continued  during  the  whole  day,  wavering 
firom  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  French; 
but,  towards  evening,  when  the  Bussians  had  succeeded  in  driving 
Guilleminot  back  to  the  bridge.  Prince  Eugene  himself  came  into 
action,  rallied  the  troops,  and  again  drove  the  Moscovites  to  the 
heights,  whence  they  drew  off  to  concentrate  themselves  between  the 
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town  and  some  neighbouring  woods.  In  this  desperate  engagement,, 
about  eighteen  thousand  French  and  Italians^  with  every  disadvantage, 
of  position^  defeated  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
eye  of  their  General-in-chief,  who  had  just  issued  a  vaunting  pro- 
clamation, promising  to  annihilate  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  army, 
whenever  it  should  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  an  encounter. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  remained  at  Borowsk,  tracing  his  line  of 
march  on  the  map  and  giving  directions,  during  the  day,  removed  his- 
head-quarters,  in  the  night  of  the  24th,  to  Gorodnia,  a  village  about 
half  a  league  from  the  scene  of  the  preceding  day's  battle.  Here,  in 
a  dark  and  comfortless  hovel,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  proposed 
to  renew  the  fight  on  the  morrow ;  and,  at  its  close,  to  continue  his 
march  upon  Kalouga.  The  generals  present  entertained  conflicting^ 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Murat  agreed  with  the  Emperor,  and 
ofifered,  at  the  head  of  the  advanced -guard,  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  Russians,  whom  he  thoroughly  despised.  Davoust,  however, 
treated  this  as  extreme  hardihood — KutusofiT  being  in  possession  of  a 
series  of  defiles,  through  which  the  French  in  advancing  must  neces- 
sarily pass,  and  which  might  be  defended,  foot  by  foot,  by  a  few  men 
against  numbers.  He  recommended,  instead,  that  a  retreat  should  be 
directed  towards  Medyn.  An  altercation  ensued  between  Davoust 
and  Murat,  which  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  end  by  dissolving  the 
council.  **  I  will  myself  decide.  Sirs,"  he  said,  "  in  the  morning.'* 
He  afterwards  occupied  himself  in  collecting  intelligence  concerning 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Bessieres  was  sent  to  reconnoitre ;  and, 
on  his  return,  reported  that  the  position  of  KutusofiT,  who  had  with 
him  at  least  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  was  unassailable. 
Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  seemed  stricken  with  conster- 
nation. "  Are  you  certain  ?  Did  you  see  rightly  ?  Will  you  vouch 
for  the  £eu^?"  he  eagerly  demanded:  and  when  the  Marshal  repeated 
his  statement,  the  Emperor  crossed  his  arms,  his  head  fell  on  his 
breast,  and  he  paced  the  room  slowly  and  heavily,  in  deep  and  gloomy 
thought.  He  slept  not  during  that  night,  but  lay  down  and  rose  up 
incessantly ;  called  for  his  attendants ;  asked  a  multipHcity  of  unim- 
portant questions ;  and  folded  and  imfolded  the  map  of  Russia,  with 
a  rapidity  and  feverishness  which  alarmed  those  about  his  person  for 
his  sanity. 
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About  four  in  the  moming,  he  was  informed  that  a  number  of 
Cossacks  were  gliding  under  cover  of  the  darkness  between  his 
advanced  posts  and  the  main  army;  but,  disregarding  this  intelli- 
gence>  he  soon  afterwards  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  to  Malo- 
Jaroslawetz.  In  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  Louja,  a  clamour 
suddenly  arose  before  him^  and  a  confused  body  of  troops  were 
aeen.  advancing.  Flatoff^  with  his  Cossacks^  intent  on  plunder^  had 
stolen  across  the  river,  and  rushed  into  the  French  camp  with 
the  wild  war  cry  of  their  country.  At  first  the  exclamations  had 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur,"  but  they  soon  became 
distinguishable  as  hostile  sounds.  Bapp  had  scarcely  time  to  snatch 
Napoleon's  bridle  and  say,  "It  is  the  Cossacks!  turn  back!"  ere  a 
fierce  band  galloped  towards  them.  The  Emperor,  disdaining  to  fly, 
drew  his  sword,  and  reined  his  horse  to  the  side  of  the  highway. 
The  troop  dashed  past  within  a  spear's  length  of  the  Imperial  party, 
and  Bapp  and  his  horse  were  wounded  by  the  savage  lancers;  but 
Bessieres,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  coming  up  immediately 
afterwards,  scoured  the  plain,  and  Flatoff  and  his  followers  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  booty,  for  which  they  had 
overlooked  a  greater  prize,  on  the  field.  Napoleon,  and  his  escort, 
then  proceeded  without  further  adventure  to  Malo- Jaroslawetz. 

After  passing  over  the  field  of  battle,  still  covered  with  the  dead 
and  wounded,  the  proportion  of  Bussians  being  more  than  two  to  one, 
the  Emperor,  embracing  Eugene,  exclaimed,  **This  combat  is  the 
most  glorious  of  your  feats  of  arms."  The  neighbouring  heights  were 
then  surveyed,  their  outlets  examined,  and  the  position  of  Eutusoff 
reconnoitred;  when  Napoleon  returned  silently  to  his  miserable 
quarters;  and,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  with  his  feelings, 
gave  orders  for  retreat.  An  hour's  delay  might  have  changed  the 
fate  of  Europe ;  for  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  word  was  given^ 
the  Bussians,  weakened  by  the  shock  they  had  sustained  at  Malo- 
Jaroslawetz  in  the  Emperor's  absence,  as  soon  as  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  brought  up  his  main  army,  and  was  preparing  in  person 
to  give  them  battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Bobert  Wilson, 
had  decided  on  abandoning  their  position  and  retiring  with  all  speed 
to  the  South,  to  avoid  a  new  encounter.  The  terror  inspired  by  the 
x^une  of  Napoleon  was  then  unimpaired.     The  first  symptoms  of 
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flight  dissolved  the  spell  which  had  so  long  been  woven  round  him; 
and  he  who  had  been  previously  regarded  as  invincible^  was  instantfy 
reduced  to  the  common  human  level. 

The  retreat  commenced  on  the  26th  of  October.  As  the  soldiers 
quitted  Gorodnia,  every  eye  was  cast  towards  the  ground,  and  scarcely 
a  word  passed  from  man  to  man.  Every  one  seemed  broken  in  spirit 
and  humiliated.  A  conquering  army  was  retiring  before  an  enemy 
which  had  never  shewn  its  faoe  but  to  experience  defeat,  however 
disproportioned  the  numbers  opposed  to  it. 

On  the  27th,  the  Imperial  head-quarters  were  at  Ver^ia;  where 
the  Emperor  was  met  by  Mortier  and  the  Young  Guard,  who  had 
been  left  to  garrison  the  Kremlin.  Both  Borowsk  and  Yer^  wer^ 
consigned  to  the  flames,  in  consequence  of  an  insolent  answer  from 
Kutusoff  to  an  application  that  hostilities  might  be  conducted  on 
the  principles  recognised  by  civilized  nations ;  and  from  that  period 
all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  the  French  troops  passed, 
were  burnt  by  them  to  prevent  their  sheltering  the  enemy.  On  the 
27th,  the  army,  being  divided  into  three  corps  (Farmie^  the  first 
led  by  Murat,  the  second  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  rear-guard  by 
Davoust,  passed  through  Mojaisk ;  and>  on  the  28th,  over  the  battle* 
field  of  the  Moskwa.  The  first  battalions  that  reached  this  well 
remembered  scene  raised  a  cry  of  terror  at  the  spectacle  which 
presented  itself.  In  addition  to  the  broken  hillocks,  the  Uack  and 
trodden  ground,  and  the  overthrown  trees,  there  were  scattered 
about,  especially  near  the  terrible  redoubt,  fragments  of  armour  and 
drums,  mingled  with  half-devoured  carcases  of  men  and  horses. 
^^  It  is  the  field  of  the  great  battle,"  was  murmured  through  the  ranks 
as  the  soldiers  passed. 

Napoleon  himself  hurried  by,  scarcely  glancing  at  the  place;  and 
all  turned  with  sickness  and  shuddering  from  a  scene  which,  besides 
forming  unsheltered  graves  for  so  many  friends  and  comrades, 
reminded  them  of  tarnished  glory  and  of  lost  hope.  It  is  said, 
that  one  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  on  that  terrible  day,  was 
perceived  to  be  still  living  and  capable  of  articulation;  but  this  it 
is  needless  to  add  is  altogether  incredible.  On  the  29th,  the  Emperor 
halted  at  the  great  abbey  of  Kolotskoi,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
strict  orders  which  had  been  given  to  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
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most  desperately  wounded  were  found  to  have  been  left  on  pretence 
that  there  were  not  suflScient  carriages  for  their  conveyance.  Several 
of  these  miserable  men  crawled  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 


hospital^  when  they  heard  that  their  brethren  were  passing,  and 
extended  their  hands  in  agonizing  supplication,  praying  for  death 
in  preference  to  being  deserted  in  that  inhospitable  land.  Napoleon, 
when  he  came  up,  gave  instant  orders  that  every  carriage  of  whatever 
description  should  receive  one  of  the  sufferers ;  and  that  those  unable 
to  be  removed  should,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Moscow,  be  left  under 
the  protection  of  wounded  Russians  cured  by  the  French. 

Many  of  the  sutders,  into  whose  carts  these  afflicted  beings  were 
then  received,  are  said  to  have  loitered  behind  in  desolate  places,  and 
thrown  the  invalids  into  holes  and  ditches.  The  same  day,  as  the 
army  approached  Gjatz,  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  Russian  prisoners 
were  found  on  the  roads ;  the  Poles  and  Portuguese,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  guard  them,  having  blown  out  their  brains,  in  order  to 
be  released  from  all  further  trouble.     The  Emperor  regarded  this  as 
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an  unpardonable  atrocity ;  and  his  opinion  being  known,  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

Napoleon  halted  for  twenty-four  hours  at  Gjatz;  and  on  the  31st 
reached  Viazma;  where,  for  two  days,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Eugene  and  Davoust;  and,  in  the  meantime,  received  letters  from 
Paris  and  Wihia,  together  with  the  reports  of  Marshals  Victor  and 
St.  Cyr,  who  had  been  left  at  Smolensk  and  Polotsk  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  line  of  commimications  from  Poland  to  Moscow. 
Having  learned  that  th§  Viceroy  and  Davoust  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  being  unable  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  Russians,  the 
Emperor,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  continued  his  march,  leaving 
Ney,  with  his  comparatively  fresh  corps  behind,  to  relieve  Davoust, 
whose  troops  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  Eugene  and 
Davoust  bivouacked  that  night  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  Viazma, 
unconscious  that  the  Russians  were  in  the  vicinity.  During  the 
darkness,  however,  Miloradowich,  with  Kutusoff's  advanced-guard, 
supported  by  Platoff  and  many  thousand  Cossacks,  turned  the  French 
flank,  and  posted  themselves  along  the  road  between  Viazma  and  the 
centre  and  rear-guard  of  the  retreating  army. 

This  manoeuvre  escaped  undiscovered  till  the  morning,  when  Eu- 
gene was  about  to  resume  his  march;  but,  when  detected,  it  created 
no  dismay.  The  Prince  immediately  formed  in  line  along  the  high- 
road; and,  though  attacked  by  an  infinitely  superior  force,  kept  the 
enemy  in  check,  till  Ney,  having  received  notice  of  what  had 
occurred,  brought  up  a  singly  regiment  in  the  rear  of  the  Russians, 
and  drove  them  from  their  position.  Davoust,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  forward  General  Compans  with  his  division,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  The  French  altogether  mustered  only  thirty  thou- 
sand men ;  the  Russians  double  that  number,  and  their  artillery  and 
cavalry  were  exceedingly  numerous.  Nevertheless,  Miloradowich 
was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  brave  men,  from  whom  he  had  pre- 
sumptuously hoped  to  wrest  a  victory  almost  without  a  contest,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  send  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
aide-de-camp  to  all  the  Russian  commanders  in  turn,  to  request  the 
assistance  of  Kutusoff  to  rescue  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  The 
fight  lasted  seven  hours.  Davoust  and  Eugene,  with  their  officers 
and  men,  among  whom  were  many  still  covered  with  bandages,  or 
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bearing  their  arms  in  slings,  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  the 

1      Moskwa,  performed  prodigies  of  bravery,  and  in  the  end  the  French 

were  enabled  to  retire  in  good  order;    and,  after  passing  through 

j      Viazma,  and  setting  fire  to  the  town,  to  bivouac  for  the  night  on  a 

I      small  plain  beyond ; — Miloradowich,  and  even  Kutusofi"  himself,  who 

had  brought  up  the  Russian  Grand  Army,  deeming  it  imprudent 

again  to  molest  them.     In  this  engagement,  the  invaders  lost  about 

four  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  at  least  an  equal  number. 

Napoleon  halted,  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  at  Slowkowo;  and  on  the 
5th,  reached  Michalewska,  where  he  received  a  message  from  Victor, 
apprising  him  that,  after  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  corps  of 
St.  Cyr,  the  marshals,  instead  of  marching  against  Wittgenstein  and 
retaking  Polotsk,  which  had  recently  been  wrested  from  the  French, 
had  retired  behind  the  Senno.  This  news  greatly  annoyed  the 
Emperor,  whose  orders  had  been  explicit;  and  he  at  once  wrote  to 
Victor,  again  commanding  him  to  resTime  the  offensive,  and  recover 
the  important  position  which  St.  Cyr  had  lost  The  instructions  of 
the  Emperor,  it  may  be  observed,  were  once  more  vainly  urged,  and 
the  advantages  of  his  forethought  lost,  through  the  want  of  skill  or 
vigilance  in  his  generals. 

It  was  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  that  the  snow  set  in.  On  the 
6th,  the  sun  could  not  be  discerned  through  the  dense  atmosphere. 
The  troops  henceforth  marched  without  being  certain  whither;  and 
while  they  strove  to  force  their  way  through  whirlwinds  of  sleet,  many 
fell  into  cavities  by  the  way,  whence  the  weakest  rose  no  more.  The 
wind  drove  in  the  soldiers'  faces,  and  penetrated  their  thin  wet 
clothes,  tUl  their  limbs  chilled  and  stiffened.  Their  breath  froze  as  it 
was  exhaled ;  and,  being  converted  into  icicles,  hung  from  their  chins 
and  beards.  The  march  soon  became  confrised.  The  men,  with 
shivering  frames  and  chattering  teeth,  could  no  longer  keep  their 
ranks,  but  crawled  on  in  disordered  masses;  while  the  snow,  col- 
lecting roimd  their  feet  into  hard  lumps,  or  whirling  round  their 
heads  in  eddies,  blinded  and  stifled  them.  A  stone,  a  clod  of  earth, 
or  of  snow,  and  not  imfrequently  a  gust  of  wind,  was  sufficient 
to  hurl  them  to  the  ground,  where  they  were  soon  covered  with  a 
dazzling  winding-sheet,  —  a  small  hillock  alone  marking  their  cold 
graves.     The  road  was  filled  with  such;  and  the  survivors  hurried 
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past  in  silence^  and  with  averted  eyes.  Above,  around,  all  was  snow 
and  desolation ;  and  the  few  black  tall  pines  which  were  occasionally 
seen  skirting  the  horizon  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  by 
impressing  its  bleakness  more  strikingly  on  the  mind.  Innumerable 
men  and  horses  fell  and  perished.  The  arms  slipped  from  the 
benumbed  hands  of  those  who  wandered  onward,  and  were  lost  or 
broken.  Many  had  their  fingers  frozen  on  their  muskets ;  while,  to 
add  to  their  misery,  the  Cossacks  hung  on  their  rear,  surrounded  and 
stripped  all  the  stragglers  and  detached  parties ;  and,  after  wounding 
them  in  sport,  left  them,  with  brutal  laughter,  to  expire  naked  in  the 
wilderness. 

At  night,  when  the  army  halted,  it  had  no  shelter ;  there  was  no 
spot  of  clear  ground  on  which  to  bivouac,  no  dry  wood  to  kindle  a 
fire.  It  was  a  great,  and  too  often  an  unavailing  effort,  to  light  a  few 
branches  of  green  pine,  to  cook  a  meal  of  horsefiesh,  without  vege- 
tables or  bread ;  and  when  the  morning  broke,  a  circle  of  stiffened 
bodies  marked  the  places  where  parties  of  men  had  sought  repose. 
The  horses  sank  as  rapidly  and  numerously  as  the  men ;  and  many 
of  those  who  withstood  the  effects  of  htmger  and  cold  were  slain  by 
the  soldiers,  in  order  that  some  nutriment  might  be  obtained  by 
drinking  their  warm  blood,  and  some  warmth  by  making  cloaks  of 
their  reeking  skins.  Discipline  speedily  vanished  in  the  majority  of 
the  troops,  and  this  increased  the  mischief.  The  spoils  of  Moscow 
were  broken  up  and  abandoned — the  Gothic  armour,  the  ornaments 
of  the  Kremlin,  the  great  cross  of  Ivan,  and  many  other  trophies, 
being  thrown  into  the  lake  of  Semlewo.  Many  pieces  of  French 
artillery  were  also  destroyed  and  left  on  the  road,  with  numerous 
baggage-waggons,  the  Emperor's  own  carriage,  and  even  large  stores 
of  ammunition,  which  the  surviving  horses  were  tmable  to  drag  for- 
ward. The  Bussians  are  said  to  have  returned  public  thanksgivings 
to  God  and  their  saints,  for  the  timely  assistance  of  their  most  potent 
ally — ^the  frost ;  and  to  have  offered  prayers  for  its  continuance. 

On  the  9th,  Napoleon  reached  Smolensk,  where  he  had  hoped  to 
find  shelter,  clothing,  and  provisions  for  all  his  followers.  At  sight 
of  this  town,  the  soldiers  raised  a  cry  of  joy,  and  rushed  forward, 
tumultuously,  to  gain  admission;  but  their  reception  was  such  as  at 
once  to  damp  their  enthusiasm.     Their  countrymen,  seeing  the  wild 
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and  disorderly  state  in  which  they  arrived^  their  emaciated  forms,  lank 
and  ferocious  visages^  and  total  disorganization,  shut  the  gates  in 
terror,  as  against  banditti.  At  last  the  Imperial  Guards  arrived,  and 
were  admitted ;  and  the  tumultuous  crowd  rushed  in  after  them :  but 
the  good  quarters  and  plenty,  which  had  been  promised,  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  town  was  still  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  famine  had  begun  to 
affect  even  the  garrison  by  which  it  had  been  previously  occupied. 
When  provisions  were,  at  length,  given  out,  the  men  refused  to  carry 
them  to  their  regiments ;  but  every  one  snatched  what  he  could  get, 
and  ran  to  devour  it  in  the  most  sequestered  comer  or  hovel  he  could 
find.  Brandy  was  plentiful,  and  this  the  soldiers  drank  to  excess. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  streets  and  huts  were  filled  with 
dead  bodies.  Instead  of  ample  supplies  to  last  a  hundred  thousand 
men  for  fifteen  days,  there  was  insufficient  for  half  that  number 
during  a  third  of  the  time.  The  Emperor,  to  avoid  seeing  the 
misery  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which  he  had  no  means  of 
alleviating,  secluded  himself  at  head-quarters  during  his  stay  in  this 
wretched  place. 


CONSPIRACY    OF    MALLET. 

**  As  if,"  says  a  French  author,  "  the  calamities  tinder  his  eyes  had 
not  been  sufficient.  Napoleon,  at  Smolensk,  received  news  from  Paris, 
that  showed  him  more  strongly  than  any  former  occurrence,  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune  and  the  instability  of  his  power  and  dynasty." 
This  related  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  an  officer,  named  Mallet,  to 
overturn  the  Imperial  government,  and  re-establish  that  of  the  mob. 
Mallet  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  police  in  1807,  and  been 
arrested;  but,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  had  been  permitted  to 
reside,  under  surveillance,  in  an  hospital^  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  "  without  partisans, 
connexions^  or  character;"  yet  this  person,  with  not  more  than  a 
dozen  accomplices,  by  sheer  audacity,  and  aided  by  improbable  false- 
hoods only,  was  enabled  to  create  a  panic  throughout  France^  and  to 
shake  the  throne  of  Napoleon  to  its  base.  Having  forged  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  in  a  great  battle  in  Bussia,  he  appeared, 
on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  October, — while  the  French  army  was 
evacuating  Moscow, — in  fiill  uniform  as  a  general,  with  a  corporal 
dressed  as  an  aide-de-camp,  at  the  gate  of  the  Minims-barracks,  and 
shewing  to  Colonel  Soulier  a  pretended  Senatus-consultum,  which 
officially  notified  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  declared  the  abolition  of 
the  Imperial  government,  obtained  the  command  of  about  twelve 
hundred  of  the  National  Guards.  The  conspirator  then  marched 
to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  released  from  thence  a  spy  named  Guidal, 
and  a  traitor  named  Lahorie,  who  had  been  concerned  with  Georges 
Cadoudal  during  the  consulate,  and  proceeded  with  these  and  his 
armed  force  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  to  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  issue  orders  for  apprehending  the  great  officers  of  the 
empire.  The  National  Guard,  without  scruple,  arrested  Savary, 
Minister  of  Police,  and  conducted  him  to  prison;  Lahorie  being 
appointed  to  his  place.  Frochot,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  asked  no 
questions  when  called  upon  to  act  as  one  of  the  new  Government; 
but  delivered  to  the  conspirators  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  and  ex- 
tended his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  their  installation  an 
apartment  in  the  Town  HaU. 

While  Guidal  and  Lahorie  were  occupied  in  securing  the  police 
officers,  MaUet  himself  marched  to  the  head -quarters  of  General 
Hulin,  Commandant  of  Paris ;  where,  meeting  with  prompt  resistance^ 
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the  whole  plot  was  detected^  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Hulin^  on  being 
required  to  surrender  himself  and  his  papers^  demanded  to  see  the 
authority  for  his  arrest^  and  some  papers  being  tendered  him,  he  was 
about  to  retire  to  his  cabinet  to  peruse  them.  Mallet  became  alarmed 
at  this  cool  procedure,  and  sought  to  avoid  detection  by  shooting  the 
General.  His  hand,  however,  was  unsteady ;  and  Hulin  was  merely 
wounded  in  the  cheek,  with  the  pistol-ball  aimed  at  him.  Laborde, 
the  Inspector-general  of  Police,  now  arrived ;  and  recognising  Mallet, 
in  his  disguise,  as  one  under  surveillance,  and  consequently  abroad 
without  permission,  at  once  seized  and  pinioned  him.  The  conspirator 
made  a  last  effort  to  blow  out  his  own  brains ;  but,  being  watched,  he 
was  quietly  disarmed,  conducted  to  prison,  whence  he  was  subse- 
quently taken  before  a  military  tribunal,  condemned,  and  led  forth 
amid  the  scoffs  and  execrations  of  the  population, — ^who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  followed  him  with  cheers,  or  looked  upon  his  proceedings 
with  terror, — to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  and  there,  with  thirteen  of  his 
accomplices,  shot.  Well  might  the  fallen  Emperor  characterize  the 
French  people  as  **  turbident,  fall  of  natural  levity,  and  disposed  to 
sudden  change;  mere  weathercocks;  the  sport  of  the  winds." 

Napoleon  was  greatly  agitated  when  he  read  the  despatches 
containing  the  recital  of  this  extraordinary  affair;  not  so  much,  as 
he  has  himself  informed  us,  that  an  attempt  to  renew  the  Revolution 
of  1798,  should  have  been  made,  as  at  the  facility  with  which  those 
who  should  have  promptly  suppressed  it  had  become  instrumental 
to  the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  defend  the  existing  government,  and  not  a  thought  seemed 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  perpetuating  it.  The  supposed  death  of 
the  Emperor  seemed  to  have  been  a  natural  signal  for  change ;  and 
the  King  of  Rome  was  no  more  remembered  than  if  he  had  not  been 
bom.  Napoleon  could  not  restrain  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  in 
the  presence  of  his  generals.  "  Does  my  power,  then,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  hang  on  so  slender  a  thread  ?  Is  my  tenure  of  sovereignty  so  frail, 
that  a  single  person,  a  prisoner,  can  place  it  in  jeopardy  ?  Truly  my 
crown  is  but  ill-fitted  to  my  head,  if,  in  my  very  capital,  the  audacious 
attempt  of  two  or  three  adventurers  can  make  it  totter.  After  twelve 
years  of  government,  after  my  marriage,  afl«r  the  birth  of  my  son, 
after  so  many  oaths,  my  death  would  again  have  plunged  the  country 
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into  the  midst  of  revolutionary   horrors.      Napoleon  II.  was  for- 
gotten ! " 

The  resolution  of  the  Emperor  was  immediately  taken  to  return, 
with  aU  speed,  to  France.  Retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  said  to  Bapp, 
"  Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  This  event  fills  up  the  measure  of 
evil  here.  I  cannot  be  everywhere :  but  I  must  absolutely  return  to 
my  capital.  My  presence  there  has  become  indispensable  to  restore 
public  opinion.  We  have  need  of  men  and  money.  Great  successes 
and  great  victories  will  repair  all."  This  intention  to  quit  the  army, 
however,  was  revealed  but  to  a  few,  lest  being  known  among  the 
soldiers,  it  might  cause  greater  confusion  than  already  existed,  and  be 
the  means  of  producing  still  worse  disasters. 
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DEPARTURE   PROM   SMOLENSK  —  RETREAT   CONTINUED — KRASNOI  —  PASSAGE 

OF  THE   BERESINA  —  NAPOLEON   RETURNS   TO    PARIS. 

1812. 

A  POLE  OK  remained  five  days  at  Smolensky 
collecting  reports  from  the  various  scattered 
divisions  of  his  army^  and  giving  such  di- 
rections as  appeared  likely  to  render  the 
continuation  of  the  retreat  less  disastrous. 
On  every  side,  however,  misfortunes  were 
thickening  round  him.  Eugene,  unable  to 
obtain  rest  or  food,  had  quitted  the  direct 
line  of  march,  and  pushed  forward  towards  Witepsk,  by  way  of  Dou- 
chowtchina,  followed  by  Flatoff  and  his  Cossacks.  On  the  road  he 
learned,  that  Wittgenstein  was  already  in  possession  of  the  town  upon 
which  he  was  marching  j  and,  being  almost  without  artillery,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  main  road,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage 
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and  a  great  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Wop. 

Davoust  and  Ney  also  had  been  hardly  pressed  by  the  Cossacks 
under  Miloradowich.  The  latter,  a&aid,  after  Malo-Jaroslawetz  and 
Viazma,  to  venture  on  an  open  attack,  prowled  around  the  French 
line  of  march,  cutting  off  aU  stragglers,  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
setting  fire  to  houses  and  villages,  and  taking  advantage  of  woods, 
ravines,  and  heights,  to  niake  unexpected  attacks  on  the  flank  or 
rear  of  their  opponents,  and  escape  into  the  howling  waste  before 
the  blows  could  be  returned.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  from  Smolensk  to  Elnia  to  keep  the  road  from  Kalouga, 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Russians,  and 
being  completely  defeated,  left  an  entire  brigade  to  be  massacred — 
for,  according  to  the  despatches  of  the  Russian  chie&,  "  many  were 
Idlled,  but  few  made  prisoners," — by  the  enemy.  The  deportment 
of  the  Emperor,  as  he  listened  to  these  dreadftil  recitals,  was  "grave, 
silent,  resigned;  that  of  a  man  suffering  less  in  body  than  others; 
but  more  in  mind,  and  submitting  to  his  destiny." 

Having  divided  the  relics  of  his  army,  which  it  is  said  was  now 
reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  effective  men,  into  four  corps, 
under  the  command  of  Murat,  Eugene,  Davoust,  and  Ney,  the 
Emperor,  with  the  first  column,  quitted  Smolensk  on  the  14th  of 
November,  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  Kutusoff  with  an  army  of 
more  than  ninety  thousand  men  was,  at  the  same  time,  marching 
towards  Ejrasnoi,  on  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  French,  whom  he 
speedily  outstripped,  and  whose  retreat  he  had  consequently  the  means 
of  cutting  off  at  pleasure.  Miloradowich  was  sent  forward  to  effect 
this  object;  and  taking  post  with  his  Cossacks  across  the  road, 
attempted  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  appearance  of  the  Old 
Guard,  however,  alarmed  him,  and  as  the  Imperial  column  continued 
steadily  to  advance,  its  assailants  fled,  and  trusted  to  the  numerous 
guns,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  for  the 
victory  of  which  their  personal  courage  failed  to  assure  them.  The 
Moscovites  showered  from  the  hills  innumerable  buUets  upon  the 
£be;  but  did  not  venture  again  to  move  far  from  the  protection  of 
their  cannon.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  as  they  came  near  the 
spot  where  the  balls  flew  fastest,  closed  in  a  dense  circle  around 
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Napoleon,  to  shield  him  from  the  fire ;  and'  their  band  .commen^d 
playing  the  air, 

'*0u  peut-on  4tre  mieuz  qu^au  sein  de'sa  famille?'* 

The  Emperor,  feeling  that  this  was  too  exclusively  applicable  to 
himself,  desired  them  to  play  instead, 

*'  Yeilions  au  salut  de  I'Empire !  '* 
The  Russians,  amazed  at  the  confidence  of  their  opponents,  refrained 
from  offering  them  further  molestation;  but  were  content^  after 
the  Emperor  had  passed,  to  occupy  the  road  with  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  advance  of  Eugene 
and  the  corps  left  behind. 

The  Viceroy  was  unable  to  move  from  Smolensk  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th;  and  being  benighted  about  three  leagues  from  that  place, 
was  unexpectedly  summoned  by  Miloradowich  to  surrender.  The 
Prince,  however,  formed  his  troops  in  battle  order,  and  resolved  to 
cut  his  way  through  all  obstacles.  The  conflict,  considering  the 
numbers  engaged>  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  that  had  been 
fought  in  Russia.  Eugene  lost  more  iJ^an  half  his  men;  but  he 
succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  heights,  and  having  gained 
the  open  fields,  marched  to  Krasnoi,  and  rejoined  the  Emperor. 
He  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Kutusoff,  however,  by 
the  way.  Being  challenged  by  a  sentinel  in  passing  that  General's 
outposts,  a  PoUsh  soldier,  named  Kilsby,  stepping  forward,  said  in 
Russian,  "  Hist,  fool !  we  are  a  party  of  Ouvaroff's  corps,  despatched 
on  a  secret  expedition;"  upon  which  they  were  suffered  to  pass 
without  an  alarm  being  raised. 

Napoleon  now  became  anxious  for  the  £a.te  of  Ney  and  Davoust; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  beii^  threatened  by  the  main  army  of  the 
Russians,  he  resolved  to  await  at  Exasndi  the  approach  of  thos^ 
marshals.  During  the  15th  and  16th,  he  could  obtain  no  tidings 
of  them;  and  at  last  became  impatient,  and  gave  orders  to  march 
in  search  of  them.  Before  day-break  on  the  17ih,  the  Old  Guard 
was  put  in  motion,  with  the  Emperor  himself  at  their  head^  marching 
on  foot,  determined,  if  necessary,  to  give  battle  to  the  host  before  him 
in  order  to  rescue  his  brave  rear-guard«  '^I  have  acted  the  Emperor 
long  enough,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  quitted  his  miserable  quarters;  " it 
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18  time  that  I  should  again  become  a  Greneral  1"  When  the  snn  rose, 
the  Russian  force  was  seen  in  front  skirting  the  whole  horizon* 
Napoleon  had  with  him  about  eleyen  thousand  men^  and  while 
Kutusoff  was  supported  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery^ 
the  French  had  not  more  than  twenty  guns^  and  those  of  inferior 
calibre.  The  name  of  the  Emperor  alone  seems  to  haye  preyented 
the  Russians  from  adyancing,  as  they  xnight  haye  done^  to  crush  the 
little  band  opposed  to  them:  '^his  renown/'  says  Hazlitt,  ^faere 
proyed  not  a  mere  worthless  idiadow^  but  a  real  and  substantial 
power.  The  enemy  did  not  dare  to  come  in  contact  with  him. 
The  yery  sight  of  the  conqueror  in  so  many  fields  of  battle^  struck 
the  Russians  with  awe  and  terror.  The  Pyramids^  Marengo,  Auster- 
Htz^  Friedlandy  the  Moskwa,  seemed  to  rise  up  around  him,  and 
to  interpose,  as  with  some  oyermastering  spell,  between  him  and  the 
immense  body  of  his  foes."  The  cannon  of  Kutusoff  made  deep 
gaps  in  the  French  line.  The  fire  flashed  fix)m  east,  south,  and 
west;  but  their  cannon  was  the  only  weapon  the  Russians  had 
courage  to  use ;  and  when  at  length  Dayoust  made  his  s^pearance, 
scattering  before  him  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  the  Muscoyite  commander 
suffered  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Marshal  to  withdraw  from  the 
field  almost  unpursued.  Indeed,  Mortier,  who,  with  three  thousand 
men,  kept  the  ground  while  his  comrades  retired,  gaye  special  orders 
that  his  diyision  should  retreat  at  the  ordinary  marching  step,  to  shew 
the  enemy  in  what  contempt  Russian  yalour  and  skill  were  held  by 
those  who  fled  from  the  climate  alone. 

During  this  period,  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  French  may  be 
estimated  from  the  account  giyen  by  Napoleon  in  the  twenty-^ninlh 
bulletin  of  the  campaign.  *^  The  cold,"  says  that  celebrated  document, 
the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  uniyersally  admitted,  "  suddenly  in- 
creased after  the  7th;  and,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  the  thermo- 
meter was  sixteen  and  eighteen  degrees  below  freezing-point  The 
roads  were  coyered  with  ice;  the  cayalry,  artillery,  and  baggage-horses 
died  eyery  night,  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands,  especially  those 
of  Germany  and  France.  In  a  few  days^  more  than  thirty  thousand 
had  perished.  The  cayalry  was  all  on  foot;  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage were  without  means  of  conyeyance ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  and  destroy  great  part  of  the  cannon,  ammunition,  an4 
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provisions.  That  army^  which  had  been  so  fine  on  the  Gth^  was  very 
different  on  the  14th^ — almost  without  cayahy^  artillery^  and  trans- 
ports. Without  cavahy,  we  had  no  means  of  reconnoitring  a  quarter 
of  a  league ;  while^  without  artillery,  we  could  not  firmly  await  and 
risk  a  battle.  It  was  requisite  to  march,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  be 
forced  to  an  engagement,  which  the  want  of  ammunition  prevented 
our  desiring.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  a  certain  space  of 
ground  to  avoid  being  turned,  and  that  without  cavalry  to  lead  or 
connect  the  columns.  This  difficulty,  added  to  the  intense  frost, 
rendered  our  situation  miserable.  Those  whom  nature  had  not  suf- 
ficiently steeled  to  be  superior  to  fate  and  fortune  were  shaken,  lost 
their  gaiety  and'  good -humour,  .  and  dreamed  of  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes  alone :  those  whose  constitutions  elTabled  them  to  brave 
vicissitudes,  preserved  their  spirits  and  ordinary  maimers,  and  saw 
new  glory  in  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  The  enemy,  finding 
upon  the  road  traces  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  French 
army,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  them;  surrounding  all  the 
columns  with  Cossacks,  who  carried  off,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
the  trains  and  carriages  which  for  a  moment  diverged  from  or  loitered 
on  the  march.  This  contemptible  cavalry,  which  can  only  make  noise, 
and  is  incapable  of  penetrating  through  a  company  of  voltigeurs,  was 
retidered  formidable  by  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  enemy  had 
to  repent  of  all  the  serious  attempts  which  he  made." 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Napoleon  slept  at  Lyadi,  a  frontier 
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town  of  ancient  Russia ;  and^  at  dawn  next  day,  resumed  his  marchy 
now  become  more  gloomy  than  ever,  from  uncertainty  respecting  the 
fate  of  Ney  and  the  Tear-guard,  of  whom  no  information  eould  be 
gained ;  and  who,  it  was  generally  believed,  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  Russians.  On  the  18th,  the  French  head- 
quarters were  at  Dombrowna,  a  town  inhabited  by  friends;  Here  the 
Emperor  learned  that  the  enemy  had  taken  Minsk  on  the  16th. 
"  We  have  nothing  left,  then,**  he  said,  despondingly,  "  but  to  make 
our  way  with  the  bayonet."  On  the  19th,  the  troops  passed  the 
Borysthenes,  and  marched  to  Orcza,  where  they  foimd  good  quarters 
and  abimdance  of  provisions.  The  Grand  Army,  exclusive  of  the 
division  of  Ney  and  of  a  number  of  stragglers,  whose  services  could 
not  be  calculated  upon  in  cases  of  emergency,  now  consisted  of  about 
twelve  thousand  men ;  without  baggage,  emaciated  with  &mine,  and 
almost  naked.  At  Orcza,  Napoleon  burned  a  number  of  articles, 
which,  if  taken  by  the  enemy,  might  have  been  exhibited  as  trophies 
of  victory ;  and  among  other  things  the  official  documents,  letters, 
and  memoranda  which  he  had  collected  as  materials  for  his  own 
biography. 
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On  the  20th,  after  many  unavailing  enquiries  concerning  Ney,  just 
as  the  soldiers  were  quitting  Orcza  to  advance  upon  Borisoff,  a  liuinber 
of  Polish  horsemen  arrived,  and  announced  that  the  Marshal,  with  the 
rear-guard,  was  on  the  right-bank  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  would,  in  a 
short  time,  be  at  head-quarters.  The  Emperor  was  overwhelmed  with 
joy  when  he  heard  this  welcome  news.  '*  I  have  Uiree  hundred 
millions  [of  francs]  in  gold,''  he  shouted,  **  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  I  would  have  given  it  all  to  save  Marshal  Ney." 
When  the  veteran  himself  arrived,  to  relate  the  dangers  through 
which  he  had  passed,  Napoleon  grasped  his  hand,  shook  it  heartUy^ 
and  hailed  him  by  his  proudest  title  of  Bravest  of  the  Brave; 
^  a  designation  which  it  has  never  been  denied  was  frilly  merited. 
'<  The  history  of  war,**  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  ''  does  not  present  many 
such  examples  of  insuperable  difficulties  overcome  by  the  union  of 
skill  and  valour." 

Ney  had  left  Smolensk  on  the  17th,  accompanied  by  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  men,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  On  the  road  they  saw  nothing 
but  traces  of  a  dreadfrd  rout ;  broken  arms,  fragments  of  armour,  and 
remnants  of  uniform,  with  overthrown  carriages  and  dismounted 
cannon,  lyin^  on  the  sno^  and  sticking  in  the  hollows.  Many  dead 
and  dying  horses  were  also  found  by  the  way;  and  not  imfrequentiy 
the  sight  of  half-devoured  human  bodies  appalled  the  spectators. 
One  spot  bore  traces  of  recent  and  desperate  conflict.  It  was  the 
batde-field  of  Krasnoi,  on  which  the  Emperor  had  halted  for  Davoust 
A  little  beyond  this  scene,  the  plains  and  rising  grounds  skirting  the 
Losmina  were  covered  with  the  enemy.  A  thick  mist,  however,  pre- 
vented Ney  from  observing  this,  till  his  men  were  close  under  the 
Russian  batteries,  and  an  officer  appeared  to  demand  his  sword.  ''A 
Marshal  of  France  never  surrenders,"  replied  the  brave  soldier. 
The  numerous  guns  from  the  neighbouring  heights  almost  instantly 
anerwards  opened  a  tremendoos  fire  of  grape-shot  upon  the  column, 
the  concussion  of  which  dissipated  the  mist,  and  revealed  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  enemy's  host ;  which,  however,  according  to  the  timid 
policy  which  was  now  invariably  pursued  by  the  Muscovites,  stirred 
not  boat  behind  its  shelteriA  cannon.  Ney^  undaunted  by  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  hP  stood,  rushed,  at  the  head  of  three 
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thousand  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  through  the  ravine  of  Lonninay  to 
assault  the  Bussians  at  dieir  batteries.  He  was  driven  back^  however^ 
by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  many  of  his  brave  followers  perished 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  foe  and  in  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  the  first  fiEolure,  however,  he  rallied  his  men,  and 
again  ascended  to  the  attack,  driving  the  Bussians  back,  till  the  mass 
again  became  impervious  from  its  density.  The  unequal  contest  was 
maintained  till  evening,  the  Bussians  not  daring  to  follow  and  crush 
the  resolute  band,  whose  valour  had  spread  such  terror  through  their 
ranks.  When  it  grew  dark,  Ney  withdrew  from  the  field,  as  if  in- 
tending to  return  to  Smolensk,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy.  He 
did  not,  howeyer,  march  &r  in  that  direction,  but,  coming  to  a  rivulet» 
broke  the  ice  to  see  which  way  the  current  ran,  observing,  ^^This 
stream  flows  into  the  Dneiper — ^this  shall  be  our  guide ;"  and  pur- 
suing its  course,  reached  in  safety  the  boundary  riyer  of  the  Czar's 
hereditary  dominions.  A  lame  peasant  informed  them  where  they 
might  pass  on  the  ice.  Ney,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  slept  on  the  bank 
while  the  troops  passed  in  single  file,  for  the  ice  was  thin,  and  bent 
and  crackled  under  their  feet.  The  waggons,  laden  with  the  baggage 
and  with  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  next  attempted  to  pass ; 
but  the  frail  bridge  broke  beneath  their  weight,  and  the  carriages, 
one  after  another,  went  down  amid  piercing  shrieks  and  groans.  An 
officer,  named  Brigueville,  floated  oyer  on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  was 
rescued  by  Ney  himself.  The  Cossacks,  having  tracked  their  retreat, 
and  gathered  in  force  behind  them,  now  attacked  and  carried  the 
remaining  carriages,  and  made  prisoners  cf  a  few  stragglers,  who  had 
not  arrived  in  time  to  cross  vrith  their  comrades.  The  great  object  of 
Ney,  however,  was  achieved,  and  he  was  enabled  to  march  forward, 
though  scarcely  knowing  whither,  in  search  of  the  Emperor.  During 
the  night  of  the  18th,  the  gallant  corps  reached  a  village  where  plen^ 
of  provisions  and  shelter  were  found,  and  a  hundred  Cossacks  were 
made  prisoners.  On  the  following  day  the  troops  pursued  their  route, 
constantly  pursued  by  Platofi'  and  his  horde ;  from  whom,  however, 
there  was  little  danger,  except  to  the  stragglers ;  the  Bus9ians  scru- 
pulously keeping  out  of  reach  of  the  French  muakets. 

On  the  20th  the  wrecks  of  the  GrsAl  Army  were  all  united;  and 
Napoleon,  on  the  21st,  pushed  forwar  Aowards  the  B^resina.     On  the 
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23^^  a&  officer  farought  infbnnalion  to  llie  head-quarters  at  Tolocsma^ 
that  Boxisoff  was  in  possessian  of  the  Bussiaiifl.  The  Emperor  re- 
mamed  for  a  time  speechless  and  motionless^  then  raising  his  hand 
towards  heayen,  and  sighing  heavily,  he  said,  ''Is  it  written  there 
that  we  shall  commit  nothing  but  errors?"  That  night  was  one  of 
restlessness  and  agony.  The  officers  who  remained  in  his  chamber, 
expressed  their  earnest  wishes  that  their  Soyereign  conld  reach 
France ;  **  were  it  eyen  through  the  air,"  said  Daru,  '^  since  the  pas- 
si^  of  the  earth  seems  barred.  Your  Majesty,"  he  added,  ^'  could 
much  more  certainly  serye  the  army  in  Paris  than  here."  Napoleon 
enquired  whether  all  the  rq>orts  of  the  ministers  were  destroyed,  and 
j  being   answered  in  the  negatiye,  replied,  ^'Let  them   be   burned 

forthwith;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  in  a  truly  lamentable 
condition."  He  then  had  the  situation  of  Borisoff  explained  to  him^ 
and  glancing  oyer  the  map,  suggested  that  a  passage  might  be  obtained 
at  a  lower  point  of  the  riyer.  This,  howeyer,  was  objectionable,  as 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tchitchakoff's  position;  and  going 
lower,  he  found  that  he  was  approaching  the  country  of  the  Cossacks. 
<^Ahl"  he  exdaimM,  stopping  short,  ns  the  remembrance  crossed 
him,  '^Chades  XII. !  Fdtowal"  He  finally  determined  to  attempt 
the  passive  at  Studzianka,  a  yillage  a  little  to  the  right  of  Borisoff, 
where  the  riyer  was  about  a  hundred  yards  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 
This  must  haye  appeared  a  highly  perilous  yentiire,  eyen  to  Napoleon, 
as  there  was  no  bridge,  and  the  landing  on  the  opposite  side  was 
in  a  marsh,  surrounded  by  heights  already  in  possession  of  a  powerful 
and  weU-oxganized  army ;  but  he  had  stall  strong  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  in  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
his  followers. 

His  preliminary  measures  were  to  collect  the  remainix^  eagles  of 
his  seyeral  regiments,  and  cause  them  to  be  burnt;  to  destroy  all 
useless  and  unnecessary  carriages ;  to  iorm  eighteen  hundred  of  lus 
dismounted  Guard  into  two  battalions ;  and  to  assemble  round  his  own 
person  all  the  officers  who  had  been  able  to  saye  their  horses.  This 
corps  being  formed  into  fi>ur  companies  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
each,  was  denominated  the  ''  Sacred  Squadron."  It  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Grouchy,  sulftct  to  the  general  orders  of  Murat 
Generals  of  diyision  performecT  the  functions  of  captains,  colonels 
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derved  as  subalterns,  and  inferior  officers  as  privates  in  the  rax&s. 
These  arrangements  being  completed,  the  troops,  greatly  refreshed  by 
the  good  quarters  and  plenty  they  had  everywhere  found  since 
passing  the  Borysthenes,  commenced  their  march  through  the  dark 
pine  forest  of  Minsk  towards  Studzianka;  this  road  having  been 
chosen  in  order  to  bewilder  the  enemy  as  to  their  destination.  As 
they  approached  Borisoff,  loud  shouts  were  heard  before  them,  which 
were  at  first  believed  to  proceed  from  the  hostile  army  of  Witt- 
genstein. A  few  men  ran  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  speedily 
returned  with  the  pleasant  news  that  it  was  the  corps  of  Marshals 
Victor  and  Oudinot,  which,  having  beaten  "Wittgenstein,  had  retaken 
Borisoff,  and  were  waiting  for  Napoleon.  The  bridge  across  the 
Beresina,  however,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  defeated  Russians, 
and  all  the  causeways  on  the  further  side  were  occupied  by  their 
troops  and  artillery. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  soldiers  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
Victor's  men  were  ignorant  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
Grand  Army  since  its  evacuation  of  Moscow,  and  were,  therefore, 
totally  unprepared  for  the  miserable  crowd  which  presented  itself—* 
covered  with  rags,  with  pieces  of  carpet,  women's  pelisses,  untanned 
horse -skins,  and  tattered  cloaks,  scorched  with  the  bivouac  fires; 
their  feet  naked  or  wrapped  in  the  most  wretched  substitutes  for 
shoes;  and  their  faces  dirty,  smoke  dried,  and  deformed  with  long 
matted  beards.  The  veterans  shed  tears  together  over  the  recital  of 
sufferings  such  as  had  never,  perhaps,  been  previously  heard  of;  and 
all  were  horror-stricken  when  they  heard  that  the  fugitive  band, 
which  had  arrived,  was  aU  that  remained  of  the  magnificent  army 
which  had  been  recently  quartered  in  the  Ejremlin,  as  conquerors  of 
the  Russian  capital. 

"  Yet,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  the  unarmed,  the  dying,  though  they  knew 
that  they  mtist  make  their  way  across  a  river  in  the  face  of  a  new 
enemy,  doubted  not  of  victory.  They  felt  themselves  conquered  by 
nature  alone.  The  sight  of  their  Emperor  sustained  their  courage. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  strength  to  follow  him :  he  alone,  who  had 
raised  his  soldiers  to  such  a  height,  and  precipitated  them  so  low, 
could  save  them.  Some  crawled  to  ^  and  die  at  his  feet;  and  even 
in  the  ravings  of  delirium  they  implgred>  but  never  reproached  him. 
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If  there  were  any  murmurs^  they  were  not  hetord  when  he  was 
present.  Of  all  their  misfortones,  the  greatest  was  that  of  displeasing 
him;  so  rooted  was  their  tmst  in,  and  their  submission  to^  the  man 
who  made  the  world  submit  to  them,  and  whose  genius,  till  now 
always  triumphant,  always  inMlible,  had  taken  the  place  of  their 
own  free-will." 

On  the  2dth,  a  variety  of  movements  were  made,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  all  intended  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  at  which 
he  intended  to  cross  the  river.  Two  passages,  above  and  below 
Borisoff,  were  carefully  examined.  Three  hundred  men,  and  a 
number  of  stragglers,  were  despatched  towards  Oukoholda,  with  in- 
structions to  collect,  as  hastily  and  earnestly  as  possible,  the  necessary 
materials  for  constructing  a  bridge.  A  number  of  cuirassiers  were 
diortly  afterwards  sent  in  the  same  direction,  filing  off  witii  great 
parade  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  Jews  and 
others,  who  it  was  tiiought  would  report  what  they  knew  to  the 
Russians,  were  interrogated  about  the  ford.  These  demonstrations 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  attention  of  Tchitchagoff  from  the  spot 
where  preparations  were  really  making  for  the  passi^.  The  utmost 
diligence  and  caution,  however^  were  necessary.  All  day  the  artay  lay 
concealed  in  the  woods,  or  loitered  about  Borisoff:  at  night  the  engi- 
neers commenced  tiieir  labours;  and  their  persevering  efforts  were 
crowned  witii  success,  tiiough  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  their  number  from, 
cold  and  exhaustion.  Many  of  them  worked^  throughout  the  night,  up 
to  their  necks  in  water,  and  compelled  to  struggle  every  few  minutes 
against  inmiense  pieces  of  ice,  floated  down  by  the  staream.  Their 
only  light  was  from  the  watch  fires  of  tiie  Russians,  who  were  still 
encamped  on  the  opposite  heights. 

Napoleon  superintended  tiie  working  parties  in  person.  He  seemed 
exceedingly  anxious  and  uneasy  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  ad- 
venture ;  but  said  notiiing  that  could  indicate  want  of  confidence  in 
its  success.  Rapp,  Mortier,  and  Ney,  however,  declared  that  if  an 
escape  were  now  efifected,  they  should  henceforth  believe  in  the 
Emperor's  presiding  star.  Even  the  bold  and  reckless  Murat  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  hopeless  as  to  tiie  army ;  and  said,  that  it  was  time 
to  relinquish  all  thought  of  saving  any  but  tiie  Emperor,  on  whose 
&te  depended  that  of  France.     Similar  fears  and  desires  pervaded  tiie 
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soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Some  brave  Poles  yolunteered  to  extricate 
Napoleon  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  by  guiding  him 
through  roadi^  with  which  the  Russians  were  unacquainted,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Prussia ;  and  their  commander,  Poniatowski,  offered  to  pledge 
his  life  for  their  success ;  but  this  suggestion  was  instantly  rejected,  as 
implying  cowardice,  and  involving  shameful  flight  from  danger. 

As  day  dawned,  and  the  Russian  fires  gradually  grew  paler,  the 
French  took  their  arms  and  ranged  themselves,  in  order  to  answer, 
as  well  as  they  could,  the  cannonade  which  was  expected  to  be 
directed  upon  the  bridges  at  which  General  Ebl^'s  division  were  still 
labouring,  and  which  were  not  yet  nearly  completed.  When  the 
French  generals,  who  were  watching  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
saw  the  enemy  retreating,  with  baggage  and  artillery,  towards  Bori- 
soff,  they  coidd  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  A  short  time,  however, 
sufficed  to  convince  them  of  the  fact.  Rapp  and  Oudinot  then 
hastened  to  Napolen.  "  Sire,"  said  they,  "  the  enemy  has  raised 
his  camp,  and  abandoned  his  position.'* — "  Impossible ! "  replied  the 
Emperor,  incredulously.  The  news,  however,  was  soon  confirmed 
by  Ney  and  Murat,  when  he  hastened  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
beheld  the  last  files  of  the  Moscovite  army  retire  into  the  woods. 
With  an  exuberance  of  joy,  such  as  he  seldom  displayed.  Napoleon 
clapped  his  hands  and  shouted,  "  Then  I  have  deceived  the  Admiral !" 
A  few  Cossacks,  with  a  couple  of  field-pieces,  having  observed  some 
sudden  activity  among  the  French,  returned  and  fired ;  but  Napoleon 
forbade  his  artillery  to  reply,  lest  the  foe  should  take  the  alarm  and 
return.  General  Jacqueminot,  and  the  Polish  Count  Predziecki, 
however,  followed  by  about  fifty  chasseurs,  carrying  behind  them 
the  same  number  of  light-infantry,  plunged  into  the  river;  and, 
though  the  ice  cut  the  chests  and  flanks  of  their  horses,  they  reached 
the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  and  established  themselves  so  as  to  cover 
all  approach  to  the  bridges.  Two  slight  rafts  were  then  constructed^ 
by  means  of  which,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  four  hundred  men 
passed  the  stream,  and  the  Cossacks  fled.  The  bridge  for  the  infantry 
was  shortly  afterwards  finished,  and  the  division  of  Legrand  rapidly 
crossed,  with  its  artillery,  amid  loud  shouts  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  I " 
Napoleon  himself  on  attaining  the  right  bank,  exclaimed,  **  My  star, 
then,  still  reigns ! " 
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The  passage  of  the  troops,  baggage,  and  stragglers  continued  during 
the  whole  day  and  night  of  the  26th  and  27th  —  Oudinot  and  Dom- 
broski  protecting  the  heads  of  the  bridges,  and  Victor  guarding  the 
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rear  on  the  heights  of  Studzianka.  It  was  not  till  late  on  the  27th, 
that  the  Russians  discovered  they  had  been  outwitted ;  and  then,  with 
fury  heightened  by  chagrin,  they  returned  to  the  attack— Wittgenstein, 
recrossing  the  river  at  Borisoff  as  soon  as  that  town  was  evacuated, 
marched  against  Victor,  and  Tchaplitz  was  detached  against  Oudinot 
to  Stakowa :  Tchitchagoff  himself  remained  opposite  Oukol^olda,  as 
if  he  still  expected  that  a  passage  would  be  attempted  in  that  quarter. 
In  consequence  of  the  promptitude  of  Wittgenstein's  movements,  the 
first  brigade  of  the  division  of  General  Partounaux  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  It  appears  to  have  left  Borisoff  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  missed  its  way  in  the  dark  at  six ;  and,  after  marching  two 
or  three  leagues  in  a  wrong  direction,  was  surrounded  and  taken  by 
the  Cossacks  of  Platoff  and  the  corps  of  Seslawin.  Two  thousand 
infantry,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  were 
thus  lost  to  the  Emperor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  an  almost  simultaneous  assault  was 
made  upon  the  French  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
battle  was  commenced  by  Tchaplitz,  who  endeavoured  to  turn 
Napoleon's  right,  and  thus  cut  off  all  egress  from  the  bridges ;  but 
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Oudinot^  Ney^  and  their  comrades^  gave  the  assailants  so  warm  a 
reception,  that  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  retire,  when  General 
Doumerc,  charging  them  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  cuirassiers, 
while  the  Poles  of  Dombroski,  emerging  from  a  wood,  attacked  them 
in  flank,  the  Russians  were  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  the 
loss  of  six  thousand  prisoners,  two  standards,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon. 
Colonel  Dubois,  for  his  distinguished  bravery  in  successively  breaking 
six  squares  of  infantry,  by  his  rapid  and  dextrous  movements,  was 
rewarded  with  the  rank  of  General  conferred  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Tchaplitz,  several  times  during  the  engagement,  sent  to  Tchitchagoff 
for  reinforcements;  but  the  Admiral  excused  himself  from  com- 
plying with  the  demand  on  account  of  "  the  wind  being  contrary  I " 
Had  he  properly  supported  the  attack,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
a  renmant  of  the  French  could  have  escaped  destruction.  The 
country  aroxmd  is  a  dreary  swamp,  which  the  invaders  were  com- 
pelled to  cross  by  means  of  railways  formed  of  trunks  and  branches 
of  pine  trees ;  and  combustibles  having  been  previously  collected  and 
laid  for  the  purpose,  a  single  spark  from  the  pipe  of  a  Cossack  would, 
according  to  Segur,  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  aU  means  of 
extrication  from  the  morass,  and  render  useless  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina.  "But,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'it  was  not  so  decreed!" 
Tchitchagoff  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having 
once  in  his  life  directed  an  attack  against  the  great  Napoleon.  The 
possibility  of  making  him  a  prisoner  does  not  appear,  at  that  time,  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  Russian  commanders. 

Victor,  meanwhile,  maintained  an  unequal  contest  on  the  left  bank 
of  th^  river  against  Wittgenstein  and  Platoff.  The  bridges,  in  various 
places,  had  repeatedly  given  way  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  artil- 
lery, and  troops,  with  which  they  had  been  constantly  burdened;  and 
these  accidents  had  retarded  the  passage  for  several  hours.  The 
unarmed  stragglers  mingling  with  thei  usual  followers  of  a  camp^ 
sutders,  Jews,  women,  children,  and  domestics;  and  with  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  the  army  from  Moscow,  were  crowded 
together  on  the  bank  near  the  bridges ;  and,  by  their  efforts  to  cross, 
made  the  confruion  more  dreadful,  delaying  instead  of  hastening  the 
escape  of  all.  Many  were  crushed  down  and  trampled  to  death; 
others  were  thrust  over  the  bridges ;  while  those  who  had  not  strengtli 
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enough  left  to  struggle^  sat  down  upon  the  snow  to  await^  resignedly^ 
whatever  £a.te  might  ensue.  About  mid-day  on  the  28th,  a  hurricane 
arose,  and  gave  additional  horrors  to  what  was  already  so  wild  and 
terrific.  Soon  afterwards,  Victor  was  compelled  to  give  ground  before 
the  overwhelming  forces  brought  against  him.  This  occasioned  a 
fearful  panic  among  the  French,  and  drove  them  in  such  numbers 
upon  the  bridges,  that  the  larger  one  gave  way,  and  precipitated 
multitudes  into  the  water.  **  The  scream  of  mortal  agony,"  says 
Scott,  '^  which  arose  from  the  despairing  crowd,  became  at  this  crisis 
so  universal,  for  a  moment,  that  it  rose  shrilly  audible  over  the  noise 
of  the  elements,  and  the  thunders  of  war ;  above  the  wild  whistling 
of  the  tempest,  and  the  sustained  and  redoubled  hourras  of  the 
Cossacks."  This  fearful  scene  continued  till  night;  and  even  the 
darkness  did  not  end  it ;  some,  plunging  into  the  icy  river,  saved 
themselves  by  swimming;  others  found  a  watery  gi'ave;  and  many 
rushing  to  the  stiU  standing  bridge,  pressed  furiously  forward,  regard- 
less of  aU  but  themselves.  Victor  was  enabled  to  keep  back  the 
enemy  till  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  regular  troops 
having  passed,  he  led  his  corps  across  the  bridge.  The  throng  and 
confusion  subsequently  became  greater  than  ever.  A  nxunber  of 
Cossacks  mingled  with  the  French,  hoping  thus  to  secure  a  footing 
on  the  right-bank,  and  to  carry  disorder  into  the  Emperor's  own 
quarters.  At  day-break,  on  the  29th,  General  £bl^  was  ordered  to 
set  the  bridge  on  fire ;  and  then  an  immense  number,  both  Russians 
and  French,  rendered  desperate  by  disappointment,  rushed  into  the 
flames,  or  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  river,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reaching  the  opposite  bank.  Many  of  the  camp  followers  and 
guns  of  Napoleon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage,  became 
the  "  prey"  of  the  Cossacks.  The  numbers  lost  on  this  occasion^  by 
the  sword  and  the  flood,  have  never  been  distinctly  ascertained ;  but 
the  Bussian  accounts  state  that,  when  the  thaw  permitted,  upwards  of 
thirty-six  thousand  bodies  were  dragged  from  the  Beresina,  and  burnt 
upon  its  banks.  The  greater  portion  of  these,  undoubtedly,  apper- 
tained to  the  Army  of  Invasion. 

The  situation  of  the  French,  during  the  three  days  occupied  in 
crossing  the  river,  was  dreadful.  The  corps  of  Victor  and  Oudinot, 
which  had  not  experienced  the  privations  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
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had,  till  then,  preserved  their  organisation;  but  now  all  were  involved 
in  the  same  confusion.  Discipline  entirely  disappeared :  the  men  no 
longer  obeyed  their  officers,  who  indeed  made  but  feeble  attempts 
to  enforce  commands,  which  they  believed  to  be  useless.  All  were 
engrossed  with  providing  for  self-preservation;  apparently  forgetfiil 
that,  in  their  situation,  this  would  have  been  less  difficult  had  the 
order,  necessary  to  ensure  success  to  the  exertions  of  a  multitude, 
been  maintained.  The  village  of  Brilowa  was  entirely  pulled  down ; 
and  the  wood,  of  which  its  habitations  had  been  principally  con- 
structed, was  used  as  fuel  for  the  camp  fires.  The  weather  was  so 
excessively  cold,  that  the  tears,  which  were  forced  by  agony,  were 
frozen  on  the  cheeks  of  the  men ;  and  scarcely  any  provisions  were  to 
be  obtained.  Around  every  bivouac,  the  morning  disclosed  a  circle 
of  dead  bodies.  Ministers  of  State,  generals,  and  privates,  huddled 
together  without  regard  to  rank,  sat  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible, 
that  they  might  derive  warmth  from  their  neighbours'  bodies;  and 
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all  waited,  with  hopeless  despondency,  for  the  frost  or  the  Russians  to 
release  them  from  insupportable  sufiering.  The  Sacred  Squadron, 
and  a  few  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard,  alone  maintained  a  shew  of 
soldier-like  fortitude.  These  bivouacked  around  the  Imperial  tent; 
and,  however  they  disregarded  other  things,  they  kept  a  strict  watch 
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over  the  personal  safety  of  Napoleon.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  these 
horrors,  traits  of  character,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected, 
were  observable.  An  old  nobleman,  a  relic  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
days  of  the  Bourbon  Court,  was  seen  at  morning  sitting  on  the  snow- 
covered  stump  of  a  tree,  performing  all  the  minutiae  of  his  toilet, 
shaving,  dressing,  and  powdering  his  head,  as  though  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  about  to  inspect  his  troops  upon  parade  in  the  heart  of 
Paris ;  while  near  him  were  several  scientific  men,  with  their  teeth 
chattering  in  the  Northern  blast,  discussing  the  causes  of  the  wind's 
violence  and  direction. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  the  Emperor  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina,  and  pushed  forward  to  Kamen,  where  he  halted  for  the 
night.  Here  the  Bussian  prisoners  were  folded  like  cattle;  and,  as 
they  received  no  food  —  the  French  having  none  to  give  them  — 
a  great  number  perished  from  the  cold  and  starvation.  The 
survivors  were  seen,  in  many  instances,  devouring  the  carcases  of 
their  fallen  comrades.  On  the  30th,  Napoleon  slept  at  Plechnitzi, 
on  the  1st  of  December  at  Slaiki,  and  on  the  3rd  at  Malodeczno. 
Here  provisions  and  forage  in  abundance  were  again  found,  and 
convoys  arrived  from  Wilna.  The  wounded  officers  and  soldiers, 
the  baggage,  the  women,  children,  and  stragglers,  and  whatever 
else  could  impede  or  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  army,  were 
now  sent  forward  under  escort.  Several  thousand  horses  were 
bbtained  from  the  various  depdts,  and  the  cavalry  remounted.  The 
remaining  artillery  was  repaired,  and  the  troops  were  once  more 
placed  in  marching  order.  It  was  at  Malodeczno,  when  the  greatest 
dangers  attending  the  retreat  seemed  to  have  been  overcome,  that 
Napoleon  announced  to  his  chief  officers  his  intention  to  quit  the 
army,  and  return  to  France.  As  the  causes  of  his  resolution,  he 
assigned  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet,  the  state  of  France  g^erally, 
and  rumours  which  had  reached  him  of  hostUe  preparations  making 
in  Pn^a,  among  the  Princes  of  the  Bhenish  Confederation,  and 
even  in  Austria — all  of  which  powers  it  was  necessary  to  overawe. 
The  generals  unanimously  approved  the  design,  and  preparations 
were  forthwith  made  for  the  Emperor's  departure. 

On  the  dth  of  December,  the  troops  reached  Smorgoni,  and  Ney 
having  brought  up  the  rear-guard,  the  marshals  were  all  invited  to 
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Bup  with  the  Emperor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  latter 
stated  that  he  should  set  out  that  night  for  France,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  the  King  of  Naples.  "  I  hope,"  he  said, 
''you  will  all  obey  him  as  myself,  and  that  the  most  perfect  harmony 
will  reign  among  you.''  He  assured  them,  that  he  would  soon  return 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and,  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, complete  the  conquest  which  the  frost  had  retarded.  He  then 
embraced  them  all  and  took  leave;  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  set  out, 
accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  in  a  carriage  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  occasion;  Wukasowich,  captain  of  his  guard,  and  Roustan, 
his  favourite  Mameluke,  occupying  the  box;  Duroc  and  Lobau 
followed  in  a  sledge.  That  same  night,  the  travellers  narrowly 
escaped  being  captured  by  the  Russians,  who,  having  surprised 
and  sacked  the  village  of  Youpranoui,  abandoned  it  about  an  hour 
before  the  Emperor's  arrival.  At  Wilna,  he  gave  a  lengthened 
audience  to  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano;  and  proceeding  thence  to 
Wilkowiski,  changed  his  carriage  for  a  sledge,  and  hastened  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th. 

The  Abb^  de  Pradt  has  given  a  curious,  though  evidently  cari- 
catured, account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Napoleon  in 
the  Polish  capital.  ''I  was  engaged,"  he  says,  ''in  answerii^  a 
despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  when  the  doors  of  my  apartment 
flew  open,  and  gave  admittance  to  a  tall  figure  led  in  by  one  of 
my  secretaries.  A  black  silk  handkerchief  enveloped  his  head) 
his  face  was  buried  in  the  furs  which  wrapped  his  neck;  his  walk 
was  impeded  by  a  double  rampart  of  furred  boots.  It  seemed  like 
an  apparition  from  another  world.  'Make  haste — ^follow  me,'  said 
the  phantom.  I  arose,  advanced  towards  him,  and  catching  a  glimpse 
of  his  profile,  recognised  him,  and  exclaimed,  'Tou  here,  Caulain- 
court! Where  is  the  Emperor?'  The  Duke  replied,  'At  the  Hdtel 
d'Angleterre,  waiting  for  you.' — 'Why  not  alight  at  Ae  palace?'  I 
enquired.  'He  travels  incognito,'  was  the  answer.  'And  whither 
are  you  proceeding?'  'To  Paris.' — ^'But  where  is  the  army?'  'It 
exists  no  longer,'  said  Caulaincourt,  raising  his  eyes  towards  heaven. 
'  What  then  of  the  victory  of  the  Beresina,  and  the  six  thousand 
prisoners  ? '  '  That  is  all  past ;  the  prisoners  have  escaped  r  we  had 
other  business  than  to  mind  them.' 
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*'  It  was  half-past  one  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  A  Polish  sen- 
tinel stood  at  the  gate ;  and  in  the  yard  was  a  small  carriage^  mounted 
on  a  sledge^  together  with  two  open  sledges,  half-demolished.  This 
was  all  that  remained  of  so  much  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  the  winding-sheet  borne  before  the  mighty  Saladin. 
Presently  the  door  of  a  low  narrow  room  opened  mysteriously,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  and  left  alone  with  the  Emperor.  The  window 
shutters  of  the  mean  apartment  were  half  closed.  A  Polish  maid- 
servant was  blowing  a  fire,  made  of  green  wood,  which  resisted  all 
her  efforts  to  kindle,  but  filled  the  room  with  smoke  and  steam. 
Napoleon,  enveloped  in  a  superb  green  pelisse,  covered  with  gold 
trimmings,  and  lined  with  fur,  was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
chamber.  '  Ah !  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur ! '  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
saw  me;  and  requesting  my  assistance  to  take  off  his  pelisse,  he 
repressed  my  expressions  of  solicitude  and  sensibility  by  enquiring 
about  the  state  of  the  Duchy."  The  Abb^  proceeds,  at  considerable 
length,  to  relate  a  conversation,  parts  of  which,  however,  were  evi- 
dently fiibricated  in  spleen,  because  the  Emperor,  finding  a  disposition 
in  the  Minister  to  study  his  own  interest  rather  than  that  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  patron,  instead  of  retaining  the 
obedience  of  a  servant,  left  for  him,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  an 
order  to  return  to  France.  The  dialogue,  nevertheless,  contains 
several  remarkable  observations,  which  appear  to  have  been  genuine. 
'^  I  liye  in  the  midst  of  agitation,"  said  Napoleon.  ^^  It  is  sluggish  kings 
only  who  grow  fat  in  their  palaces :  my  place  is  on  horseback  in  the 
camp.  I  have  constantly  beaten  the  Russians ;  they  dare  not  stand 
before  me.  They  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Friedland  and  Eylau. 
I  quit  my  army  with  regret,*  but  it  is  necessary  to  watch  Austria  and 
Prussia;  and  I  have  more  weight  on  my  throne  than  at  the  head  of 
my  army.  What  has  occurred  is  unfortunate ;  but  it  was  the  effect 
of  climate  —  the  enemy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — the  Moscovites 
have  been  beaten  everywhere.  I  cannot  hinder  it  firom  freezing  in 
Russia,  any  more  than  I  could  prevent  the  Danube  firom  rising  six- 
teen feet  in  one  night  at  Essling,  They  told  me  every  morning,  that 
I  had  lost  ten  thousand  horses  during  the  night.  Perhaps  I  staid  too 
long  at  Moscow.  It  was  fine,  and  I  expected  peace  there ;  but  the 
winter  came  on  before  the  usual  time.     Ah !  it  is  a  grand  political 
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game :  he  who  risks  nothing  gains  nothing.  There  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous!  It  was  proposed  to  me  to* 
enfranchise  the  Bussiaii  slaves ;  but  I  would  not  listen  to  it.  There 
would  haye  been  a  general  massacre :  it  would  have  been  horrible.  I 
made  regular  war  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  who  could  have 
expected  such  a  blow  as  the  burning  of  Moscow.  They  attribute  this 
to  me ;  but  it  was  themselves  who  did  it."  Several  times  during  the 
conversation^  he  repeated  the  above  aphorism,  which  he  has  rendered 
immortal :  —  "  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one 
step!*' 

After  having  been  visited  by  Count  Stanislaus  Potocki  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  granted  a  loan  to  the  PoUsh  Duchy  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  francs  in  cash,  and  three  or  four 
millions  in  bills,  he  stepped  into  his  humble  sledge  and  departed. 
Passing  through  Silesia,  the  Prussians  are  said  to  have  deliberated 
as  to  the  propriety  of  arresting  him ;  "  but,"  says  Napoleon,  *'  they 
passed  the  time  in  consulting  which  they  ought  to  have  employed  in 
action ;  and,  as  was  said  by  Charles  XII.  of  the  Saxons,  when  they 
suffered  him  to  depart,  unmolested,  from  Dresden :  '  They  dispute 
to-day,  whether  they  ought  not  to  have  detained  me  yesterday."* 
Such  was  the  amity  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  towards  its  '*  august 
Ally ! "  It  was  only  the  celerity  of  the  Emperor,  his  disguise,  and 
the  assumed  name  he  bore,  which  prevented  lus  experiencing,  at  this 
period,  the  misfortune  of  Coeur  de  Lion;  and,  instead  of  ending  his 
days  at  St.  Helena,  becoming  a  prisoner  of  state  in  some  miserable 
fortress  of  Prussia  or  Russia. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  Emperor  reached 
Dresden,  where  he  had  a  long  private  conference,  at  the  hoTise  of 
Count  Serra,  with  the  Eling  of  Saxony,  the  most  faithful  of  all  the 
sovereigns  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  favours  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  He  next  proceeded  through  Leipsic  to  Mayence;  and 
arrived  at  Pans,  about  half-past  eleven  at  night,  on  the  18th,  two  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  which  announced 
to  France  the  ruin  of  its  Grand  Army. 

Maria -Louisa  had  retired  to  rest  before  her  husband  obtained 
admittance  to  the  Tuileries;  and  when  her  attendants  saw  a  man, 
muffled  in  furs,    enter   the    ante-room    adjoining   her  bedchamber. 
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they  raised  a  cry  of  terror,  which,  awaking  the  Empress,  brought  her 
to  the  door,  to  see  what  had  occasioned  the  alarm.  The  meeting 
between  the  Imperial  pair,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  utmost 
confidence  and  affection.  The  conduct  of  the  Empress,  it  should  be 
noticed,  had  been  highly  exemplary  in  the  affair  of  Mallet.  She  was 
at  St,  Cloud  when  information  was  brought  her  of  the  conspiracy; 
and,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  least  consternation  or  embarrassment, 
she  instantly  gave  orders  that  the  troops  should  be  placed  under  arms, 
for  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Borne  and  herself;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  march  upon  Paris.  Napoleon  was  highly  gratified  with  this 
instance  of  promptitude  and  courage;  more  especially  as  most  of  those, 
from  whom  such  qualities  might  have  been  expected,  had  acted  with 
such  utter  pusillanimity. 
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UCH  has  been  said  of  the  sudden  change 
towards  Napoleon,  which  the  ascertained 
loss  of  his  Grand  Army  wrought  upon  the 
French  people ;  but,  if  a  judgment  may 
\^  be  formed  from  the  expressed  opinions  of 
officials,  and  the  language  of  the  press  at 
?  the  period,  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  alteration  of  sentiment.  As  soon 
as  the  Emperor's  return  was  announced, 
numerous  addresses  of  congratulation  were  sent,  not  only  from  Paris, 
and  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  France,  but  from  Borne,  Milan, 
Florence,  Turin,  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  Mayence,  and  the  most 
populous  places  throughout  the  empire,  all  of  which  agreed  in  offering 
whatever  sacrifices  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  remedy  the  disasters 
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of  the  last  campaign^  and  in  expressing  their  confidence  in  Napoleon's 
power  and  wisdom  to  orercome  all  enemies.  **  The  presence  of  the 
Emperor  alone,**  it  was  asserted,  "  was  sufficient  to  remove  all  appre- 
hension from  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  to  convert  disquietude 
into  tranquillity  and  happiness/'  In  the  Journal  de  Paris  of  the 
19th  of  December,  1812,  the  following  observations,  which  seem  to 
be  a  mere  echo  of  the  public  voice,  were  made  upon  the  twenty-ninth 
bulletin : — 

**  These  details  cannot  but  add  to  the  glory  with  which  the  Army 
has  covered  itself,  and  to  the  admiration  which  the  heroic  firmness 
and  powerful  genius  of  the  Emperor  inspire.  After  having  van- 
quished the  Russians  in  twenty  battles,  and  driven  them  from  their 
ancient  capital,  our  brave  troops  have  had  to  sustain  the  rigours  of 
the  season,  and  the  severities  of  an  inhospitable  climate,  during  a 
march  of  more  than  fifty  days,  through  an  enemy's  country,  deprived 
of  artillery,  transports,  and  cavalry :  yet  the  genius  of  the  Sovereign 
has  animated  all,  and  proved  a  resource  imder  the  greatest  difficulties. 
The  enemy,  who  had  the  elements  for  auxiliaries,  was  beaten  wherever 
he  appeared.  With  such  soldiers  and  such  a  General,  the  eventual 
success  of  the  war  cannot  be  uncertain.  Napoleon  will  give  his 
name  to  the  nineteenth  century !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  papers  were  sent 
from  England,  and  distributed  among  the  population  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  France,  denouncing  the  Emperor  as  a  coward,  a  deserter, 
and  a  miserable  pretender,  regardless  of  everything  but  his  personal 
aggrandizement  and  safety.  The  French,  who  best  knew  him,  as  well 
as  their  own  grievances,  still  deemed  the  war  a  just  one,  and  Napoleon 
the  only  chief  to  whom  the  coimtry  could  look  for  exemption  from 
the  yoke  of  those  who  had  never  ceased  to  war  upon  it  since  the 
deposition  of  its  "legitimate  "  despots.  Offers  of  service,  protestations 
of  loyal  devotion,  men,  money,  all  that  could  restore  the  Army  to 
efficiency,  or  shew  the  spirit  by  which  the  Great  Nation  was  animated, 
were  tendered  from  every  quarter;  and  the  Emperor  had  but  to  name 
what  he  required  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  classes 
towards  the  frilfilment  of  his  wishes.  More  than  ordinary  activity  in 
the  preparations  for  a  new  campaign  was  displayed,  as  an  atonement, 
it  has  been  suggested,  for  the  supineness  which  had  paralysed  the 
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great  fiinctionaries  during  tlie  progress  of  tbe  recent  conspiracy^  con- 
cerning whicb^  howerer^  the  Emperor  said  little.  His  reproach  to 
the  ministers^  who  had  allowed  themselyes  to  be  deceived  by  such 
shallow  pretensions  as  those  of  Mallet^  was  less  severe  than  might 
have  been  expected.  "Gentlemen!"  he  said,  **it  appears  that  you 
thought  my  reign  ended.  To  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  object; 
but  where  were  your  oaths  to  the  King  of  Bome?  What  became 
of  your  principles  and  doctrines?  You  msike  me  tremble  for  the 
future!"  The  only  person  who  was  punished  for  neglect  of  duty, 
was  Frochot,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who,  however,  was  merely 
dismissed  from  lus  oiEce.  This  person,  who,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  knew  more  of  the  plot  than  has  been  made  apparent,  sub- 
sequently received  a  pension  from  Louis  XYIII., — a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  conspiracy  was  instigated  by  the 
Boyalists,  in  whose  hands,  probably.  Mallet  and  his  companions  were 
but  humble  instruments  to  commence  that  confusion  by  which  the 
aristocrats  hoped  to  profit. 

The  Senate  readily  accepted  decrees  for  anticipating  the  con- 
scription of  1814,  and  for  converting  into  troops  of  the  line  tbe  first 
ban  of  the  National  Guards,  consisting  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Four  regiments  of  Guards,  one  of  light  infantry,  and  one  of  Polish 
cavalry,  together  with  several  skeleton  regiments,  were  withdrawn 
from  Spain,  where,  as  Lord  WeUiiigton  had  been  compelled,  soon 
after  the  capture  of  Madrid,  to  retreat  once  more  into  Portugal, 
without  a  prospect  of  being  able  speedily  to  resume  offensive  ope- 
rations, their  presence  could  be  spared.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sailors  of  the  French  fleet,  whose  services  had,  for  some  time,  been 
entirely  nominal,  were  formed  into  corps  of  artillery,  and  trained  to 
military  evolutions.  Horses  were  purchased;  provisions,  clothing, 
stores  and  ammunition  collected;  guns  cast,  and  waggons  and  other 
means  of  transport  constructed,  widi  an  alacrity  which  shewed  that 
the  heart  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  ruler's,  was  set  on  the  great 
work  in  hand.  It  seemed,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  if  Napoleon 
had  ^'but  tostamp  on  the  earth,  and  armed  legions  arose  at  his  call; 
doubt  and  discontent  disappeared  as  mists  at  sun-rising,  and  the 
same  confidence,  which  had  attended  his  prosperous  fortunes,  revived 
in  its  full  extent,  despite  of  his  late  reverses."    His  levies  of  men 
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are  estiiiiated  to  hare  amounted  to  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  His  expenditure  from  the  treasures  which^  as  a 
means  of  ayoiding  the  imposition  of  new  taxes^  he  had  hoarded  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Tuileries^  amounted  to  nearly  three  himdred 
millions  of  francs.  Never  were  his  energies  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  at  this  period^  nor  the  pre-eminence  of  his  genius  more  frilly 
developed.  From  a  state  of  absolute  torpor,  France,  in  a  few  days, 
was  kindled  by  the  breath  of  her  chosen  hero  to  an  enthusiasm  such 
as  has  never,  perhaps,  been  exceeded,  not  even  by  the  British  when 
preparing  the  gigantic  means  of  defence  against  threatened  invasion. 

Among  other  resources,  the  operation  of  the  conscription  was 
extended  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  great  landed  proprietors, 
who  had  been  spared  from  previous  draughts,  or  had  paid  for  sub- 
stitutes,— in  some  instances,  it  is  said,  at  the  enormous  price  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  sterling.  These,  consisting  of  about  ten 
thousand  persons,  were  formed  into  four  regiments  of  Guards  of 
Honour — ^a  corps  now  first  instituted,  having  been  suggested  probably 
by  the  '^Sacred  Squadron,"  which  had  rendered  such  good  service 
in  the  retreat  from  Smolensk  to  Smorgoni.  It  was  intended  that 
this  Guard  should  watch  over  the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor, 
and  form  a  reserve  to  be  brought  forward  only  in  extraordinary 
emergencies;  but  the  old  Imperial  Guard  being  dissatisfied  at  this 
interference  with  its  dearest  privileges,  the  newly  raised  soldiers 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  household  troops. 

While  these  exertions  were  making  in  order  to  recruit  the  Grand 
Army,  and  drive  back  the  tide  of  war  into  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  under  the  command  of  Murat  in 
Poland,  continued  their  disastrous  retreat.  The  disorder  which  had 
pervaded  all  ranks,  even  during  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  now 
became  uncontrollable.  The  Imperial  Guard  refrised  to  render 
obedience  to  any  chief,  either  on  the  march  or  at  the  bivouac,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  maintain  a  shadow  of  discipline  except  when 
the  fierce  hourra  of  the  Cossacks  was  heard  annoimcing  an  approaching 
attack,  and  then  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  restored  them  to  order 
under  the  banners  which  they  had  borne  through  so  many  victorious 
engagements.  After  the  exhaustion  of  the  supplies  which  had  been 
sent  from  Wilua,  the  only  food  that  could  be  obtained  was  a  scanty 
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portion  of  rye-flour,  which,  in  the  absence  of  salt,  was  seasoned  with 
gunpowder,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  which  fell  by  the  way  under 
the  weight  of  their  riders,  or  the  baggage  with  which  they  were  laden. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  the  day  after  the  Emperor^s  departure,  the 
thermometer  had  sunk  to  twenty-seven  degrees  below  zero ;  and  as 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  wood  for  fires,  numerous  disputes  and 
quarrels  arose  at  the  bivouacs  for  space  to  warm  those  who  were 
perishing  of  cold.  Many  dropped  on  the  march  and  by  the  watch-fires; 
the  blood  gushing  from  their  eyes  and  mouth,  till  death  relieved  them ; 
whilst  others,  where  they  could  approach  a  fire,  thrust  their  frozen 
and  benumbed  limbs  among  the  embers,  and  were  burnt  to  the  bone 
without  being  conscious  of  the  injury;  and  of  those  who  lay  down 
many  awoke  no  more.  It  is  reported  by  more  than  one  eye-witness, 
that  at  these  ghastly  bivouacs,  not  a  few  brave  men  degenerated  into 
cannibals,  and  took  their  loathsome  repast  from  the  yet  quivering 
limbs  of  comrades  whom  they  had  loved.  This  severe  weather, 
however,  while  spreading  destruction  by  its  rigours,  prevented  ad- 
ditional havock  from  the  swords  or  artillery  of  the  Russians,  who, 
like  the  French,  were  incapable  of  braving  the  frost,  but  perished 
by  thousands  every  day. 

Arrived  at  Wilna,  plenty  once  more  greeted  the  fiunished  soldiers ; 
and  they  had  again  the  comfort  of  shelter  from  bleak  winds  and 
driving  snow.  Stem  veterans,  who  had  seen  blood  spUt  like  water 
in  the  fight,  or  had  shared  the  spoils  of  a  realm,  without  exhibiting 
a  token  of  sensibility,  wept  for  joy  as  they  received  a  coarse  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  draught  of  wholesome  water,  and  were  welcomed  to  a 
seat  beside  the  blazing  hearth  of  some  friendly  inhabitants  But  they 
had  not  been  long  in  these  pleasant  quarters,  before  Wittgenstein  and 
Platoff  overtook  them ;  and,  forcing  their  way  into  the  town,  created 
such  panic  amdng  the  French,  that  they  fled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  a  great  portion  of  their  magazines  and  remaining 
baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Jews,  hoping  to  pro* 
pitiate  the  victors,  deliberately  butchered  many  of  those  whom  they 
had  received  into  their  houses  as  guests ;  and  strippiiig  others,  thrust 
them,  naked,  into  the  streets  to  perish :  but  their  inhumanity  met 
its  due  reward;  for  the  Russians  made  it  a  pretext  to  extort  from 
them  large  sums  by  way  of  penalty ;  and  those  who  reftised,  or  were 
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unable  to  pay^  were  hanged  as  murderers.  Ney»  with  the  rear-guard, 
halted  near  Kowno ;  and,  driying  back  the  Cossacks,  gained  sufficient 
time  for  the  wreck  of  the  army  to  pass  the  Ni^men  on  the  ice ;  and 
Kutusoff,  at  this  point,  desisted  from  farther  pursuit. 

During  the  last  engagement,  an  overturned  waggon  was  discovered 
to  be  laden  with  gold.  The  Cossacks  came  up  at  the  moment  when 
a  number  of  French  soldiers  were  engaged  in  securing  its  contents ; 
and,  attracted  by  the  treasure,  all  consented  to  forego  strife,  in  order 
to  share  the  rich  booty.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  the  Imperial 
Guard,  when  the  retreat  ceased,  restored  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
evidently  with  little,  if  any,  deduction ;  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
amount  which  had  been  taken  was  recovered. 

At  Gumbinnen,  the  King  of  Naples  called  a  Council  of  War,  with 
no  other  apparent  object  than  that  of  publicly  venting  his  spleen 
against  the  Emperor,  for  calling  him  from  Naples  to  take  part  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  which  had  just  terminated.  ^^  It  is  impossible," 
he  said,  ^^  to  continue  to  serve  a  madman,  who  is  no  longer  able  to 
afford  security  to  his  adherents.  Not  a  single  Prince  in  Europe  will 
hereafter  listen  to  his  word  or  respect  his  treaties.  Had  I  accepted 
the  proposals  of  England,  I  might  have  been  a  powerful  sovereign, 
like  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  King  of  Prussia.'*  Davoust,  who  on 
several  previous  occasions  had  checked  the  presumption  of  Murat, 
replied,  with  indignation,  to  this  unseasonable  harangue :  '^  The 
Sovereigns  you  have  named  are  Monarchs  by  the  grace  of  God; 
and  their  power  has  been  consolidated  by  time,  by  long-accustomed 
reverence,  and  hereditary  descent :  but  for  you  —  you  are  king 
merely  by  the  grace  of  Napoleon  and  the  blood  of  French  soldiers ; 
and  you  can  remain  a  king  only  by  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and 
by  alliance  with  France.  Tou  are  inflated  with  black  ingratitude; 
and  I  wiU  not  faQ  to  denounce  you  to  the  Emjterorl"  Murat, 
confounded  by  the  zealous  loyalty  of  the  Marshal,  broke  up  the 
meeting  without  frirther  discussion,  alarmed,  probably,  for  the  con- 
sequences of  what  he  had  said.  He  had  taken  his  resolution, 
however,  and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  force. 

From  Gumbinnen,  the  French  marched  to  Konigsberg;  experi- 
encing, by  the  way,  every  degree  of  malevolence,  short  of  open 
hostility,  which  the  Prussians  could  exhibit.     Provisions  were,  as  far 
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as  possible,  withheld,  and  the  troops  were  treated  with  insult  and 
mockery  wherever  the  presence  of  a  native  garrison,  or  the  extent 
of  population,  seemed  to  guarantee  impunity  to  the  offenders.  At 
Konigsberg,  indeed,  the  carriage  of  Davopst  was  surrounded  and 
attacked  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  Marshal  himself  was 
threatened  with  violence.  It  was  due,  in  all  probability,  to  his 
indomitable  courage  and  presence  of  mind  that  no  serious  conse- 
quences ensued.  When  the  clamour  grew  loud,  Davoust,  leaping 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  seized  the  person  wbo  appeared  to  be 
most  actively  engaged  in  indtiug  the  rabble,  and  directing  his 
attendants  to  bind  the  captive  behind  his  carriage,  drove  off  before 
they  could  sufficiently  recover  from  their  astonishment  at  so  daring 
an  act  to  attempt  a  rescue.  The  sick  and  wounded  suffered  greatly 
from  the  inhospitality  of  their  Allies.  They  were  left-  in  miserable 
quarters  without  food  or  attendance;  so  that  invalids  were  almost 
certain  to  die  of  disease  or  hunger. 

But  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  Prussia  was  now  manifested  more 
uneqidvocally  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  populace.  The  auxiliary 
corps  of  General  D'Yorck  formed  part  of  the  army,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  had  been  confided  to  Marshal 
Macdonald,  and  which,  while  Napoleon  pushed  forward  to  Moscow, 
had  been  left  to  operate  in  Courland,  and  hold  in  check  the  garrisons 
of  Biga  and  St.  Petersburgh.  There  had  been  reason  to  suspect  the 
intentions  of  D'Yorck  from  the  first;  but  it  was  not  until  the  disasters 
of  the  French  had  become  irremediable,  that  he  ventured  openly  to 
exhibit  his  hatred  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  When 
Macdonald,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army,  gave 
orders  for  his  troops  to  retire  upon  Tilsit,  the  Prussian  General  at 
once  detached  his  corps  from  the  Marshal's  main  body,  and  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Russians,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  and  either  remain 
neutral  for  two  months  or  join  his  force  to  that  of  Alexander.  This 
compact  was  signed  upon  the  30th  of  December,  and  immediately 
afterwards  D* Yorck  wrote  to  Macdonald  to  announce  his  secession 
from  French  alliance;  at  the  same  time,  boasting  of  his  treachery 
as  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  regard  for  his  country  and  his 
honour!      Frederick  William,  when   appealed  to  on   the   subject. 
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disavowed  having  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  his  officer,  and 
issued  an  order  for  sending  him  prisoner  to  Berlin;  but  it  was 
well  understood,  that  obedience  to  this  command  would  not  have 
been  deemed  good  serrice  by  him  who  gave  it :  the  best  exposition  of 
whose  sincerity  is  afforded  by  his  own  conduct  about  three  weeks 
afterwards. 

The  Austrian  commander.  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  pursued  a  similar 
line  of  policy  to  tiiat  of  D'Yorck,  though  having  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  his  troops  his  defection  was  not  so  palpably  flagrant.  He 
had  cautiously  abstained  from  any  unnecessary  aggressions  upon  the 
enemy  during  the  campaign ;  but  had  contrived  tiiroughout  to  main- 
tain appearances  of  duty  by  tiie  execution  of  a  series  of  manoeuvres, 
which  appear  to  have  been  perfecdy  understood  between  the  Russians 
and  himself  as  meant  to  evade  active  participation  in  the  wflr. 
The  Prince,  indeed,  instead  of  rendering  any  service  to  Napoleon, 
materially  injured  his  cause,  by  repressing  the  inclinations  of  the 
Poles  to  rise  in  his  behalf  against  their  oppressors;  and  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Emperor  was  in  actual  retreat,  an  anmstice  was 
concluded  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  decide  their  relative  position  as  friends  or  enemies  by  the 
rapidity  of  certain  marches  and  counter-marches — Schwartzenburg 
consenting  to  retreat  without  fighting  whenever  the  Russians  should 
reach  a  given  point  without  finding  a  nominal  foe  before  them. 
As  regarded  these  portions  of  the  belligerent  forces,  therefore,  '^the 
campaign,"  as  admitted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ''resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  pacific  field-day,  in  which  two  generals  in  the  same  service 
venture  on  a  trial  of  skill.''  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  with 
such  an  understanding  the  Russians  would  not  be  long  in  outstripping 
the  Germans.  It  only  remains  to  be  stated,  that,  as  soon  as  his  Allies 
had  recrossed  the  Ni^men,  Schwartzenburg  leisurely  retreated  into 
the  territories  of  his  Sovereign,  leaving  the  French  to  their  fate. 

It  was  at  Konigsberg  that  information  of  these  events  first  reached 
Murat,  who,  thenceforward,  grew  more  than  ever  dejected  and 
hopeless ;  and  having,  about  the  same  time,  learned  that  his  Queen 
had  been  performing  acts  of  sovereignty  at  Naples,  of  which  he 
disapproved,  he  hurried  forward  to  Posen;  and  there,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1813,  abruptly  quitted  the  army,  and  returned  to  Italy* 
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The  Emperor^  on  hearing  of  this  desertion^  was  naturally  incensed. 
"Your  husband/'  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Caroline,  Murat's  wife, 
"  is  extremely  brave  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy  he  is  weaker  than  a  woman ;  he  has  no  moral  courage." 
To  the  £ing,  himself,  he  wrote :  "  I  do  not  suspect  you  to  be  one 
of  those  who  think  that  the  lion  is  dead ;  but  if  you  have  counted 
on  this,  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken.  Since  my  departure  firom 
Wilna,  you  have  done  me  all  the  evil  you  could.  Your  title  of 
King  haa  turned  your  head."  Eugene,  meanwhile,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  by  an  order  which  contains  the 
following  oblique  sarcasm  on  the  fugitive  Prince :  "  The  Viceroy  is 
accustomed  to  the  direction  of  military  movements  on  a  large  scale, 
and,  besides,  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  Emperor." 

"  In  qizitting  the  eminent  i)ost  which  Napoleon  had  assigned  him," 
says  a  French  historian,  "  Murat  thought  more  of  his  crown  than  of 
his  glory;  yet  eventually  he  lost  the  one  without  preserving  the 
other.  The  Emperor  was  but  in  the  first  days  of  adversity,  and 
already  gross  disaffection  and  perfidy  had  begun  to  be  displayed 
by  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  rank,  &me,  and  fortune. 
When  the  hearts  of  his  own  relatives,  and  such  he  had  considered 
Bemadotte  as  well  as  Murat,  were  infected  with  treason,  what  could 
be  expected  from  others  ?" 

Thus  terminated  the  fatal  campaign  of  Bussia;  the  most  stupen- 
dous military  expedition  of  modem  times.  Napoleon  had  hoped 
that  this  would  have  been  the  last  act  of  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
"Peace  concluded  at  Moscow,"  he  said,  "would,  with  respect  to 
the  great  cause  of  France  and  of  Europe,  have  been  the  end  of 
casualties  and  the  commencement  of  security.  The  foundation  of  my 
system  would  have  been  laid,  and  the  only  remaining  task  would 
have  been  its  organization.  Satisfied  on  these  grand  points,  and 
everywhere  at  peace,  I  should  have  had  my  congress  and  my  holy 
alliance.  In  an  assembly  of  sovereigns,  we  should  have  discussed 
our  mutual  interests,  and  settled  our  accoimts  with  the  people  as 
clerks  with  their  masters.  I  wished  to  establish  an  European  code, 
an  European  court  of  appeal,  with  ftdl  powers  to  redress  all  griev- 
ances without  recourse  to  yrnf.  Europe  would  then  have  become 
in  reality  but  one  nation,  with  the  same  laws  and  institutions ;  each 
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conntry  paxticipatiiig  in  the  benefits  derived  from  the  arts,  the 
commerce^  and  the  wealth  of  the  rest.  My  dictatorship,  thus  rendered 
unnecessary,  would  have  given  place  to  a  constitutional  reign.  But 
I  had  undertaken  in  the  expedition  to  fight  against  armed  men;  not 
against  nature  in  the  violence  of  her  wrath.  I  defeated  armies ;  but 
could  not  conquer  the  flames,  the  frost,  stupefaction,  and  death !" 

The  French  are  computed  to  have  lost  during  the  campaign  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers ;  of  whom  a  hundred  thou- 
sand were  slain  during  the  advance  and  in  the  retreat;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  perished  through  hunger,  fittigue,  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate ;  and  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  wounded  and  cap- 
tured remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  above  half 
of  whom  ever  returned  to  their  native  country.  The  account  has 
been  generally  swollen  by  including  the  Jews,  suttlers,  women,  and 
children  who  followed  the  army  into  Russia,  and  by  those  who  joined 
it  on  the  retreat  firom  Moscow,  amounting  it  is  said  to  upwards  of 
fifiy  thousand  additional  persons.  The  number  that  recrossed  the 
Ni^men,  including  the  recruits  which  had  recently  joined  the  army, 
and  bad  scarcely  been  engaged, — without  reference  to  the  corps  of 
Schwartzenburg  or  D'Yorck,  —  was  about  fifty  thousand ;  nearly 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  died  in  the  hospitals  and  towns  of  Prussia. 
Upwards  of  sixty  thousand  horses  are  also  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
nearly  a  thousand  cannon,  and  about  twenty  thousand  waggons  and 
carriages.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Italian  corps  of  Eugene  sustained 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  better  than  either  the  French,  the 
Wesphalians,  or  the  Saxons, 

Never  perhaps  did  a  single  campaign  carry  such  desolation  into 
the  homes  of  a  people,  as  that  of  Moscow  into  the  homes  of  France. 
There  was  scarcely  a  family  but  had  lost  some  dear  fiiend  or  relative. 
For  more  than  six  months  nothing  but  black  dresses  were  to  be 
seen  throughout  Paris;  and  though  every  one  seemed  anxious  to 
assist  in  the  preparations  making  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  nation, 
it  failed  not  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first  great  reverse  the  Emperor 
had  experienced  attended  his  first  enterprise  after  the  espousal  of 
Maria-Louisa;  and  the  superstitious  attached  more  reverence  than 
ever  to  the  good  influence  of  the  presiding  star  of  the  discarded 
Josepbine. 
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The  Czar's  losses  have  never  been  fully  stated ;  but  including  the 
inhabitants  of  the  abandoned  towns,  who  perished  for  want  of  food 
and  shelter,  they  must  have  gready  exceeded  those  of  the  invaders. 
Alexander,  in  commemoration  of  his  deliverance,  caused  a  medal  to 
be  struck,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  for  the  modest  simplicity  and 
literal  truth  of  its  inscription.  "  Not  to  us,  not  to  me ;  but  to  Thy 
name. — January,  1812." 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  date  of  this,  that 
the  Russians  preserve  the  old  style,  and  commeQce  their  year  in 
March. 
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BTATB  OP  FRANCS — ATTEMPTED  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  POPE — PRUSSIA 
DECLARES  WAR — BERNADOTTE  JOINS  THE  CONFEDERACY  —  PROCLAMA- 
TION OF  THE  BOURBONS  —  DEPARTURE  OF  NAPOLEON  FOR  THE  ARMY  — 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES  —  DEATH  OF  BESSIBRBS  —  BATTLE  OF 
LUTZEN.      1813. 

TJSTiCE    has    been   amply   rendered    to 

Napoleon  for  Ids  exertions  to  renew  the 

war  at  the  commencement  of  1813;  but 

the  state  of  the  empire  at  that  period,  as 

>   affected  by  its  domestic  policy,  has  been 

\  generally  overlooked.     The  prudence  and 

^^  vigour    of   the    Imperial   administration, 

however,   affords  matter  of  still  greater 

astonishment  than  the  military  resources 

which  his  genius  and  energy  enabled  the  Emperor  to  create.     At  the 

sitting  of  the  Legislative  body  on  the  25th  of  February,  1813,  the 
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following  report  was  delivered  by  Count  Montalivet,  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  "  Gentlemen, — ^Notwithstanding  the  immense  armies  which 
a  state  of  war,  both  maritime  and  continental,  has  rendered  indis- 
pensably necessary,  the  population  of  France  has  continued  to 
increase;  French  industry  has  advanced;  the  soil  was  never  better 
cultivated,  nor  our  manufactures  more  flourishing;  and  at  no  period 
of  our  history  has  wealth  been  more  equally  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  society.  The  farmer  now  enjoys  benefits  to  which  he  was  formerly 
a  stranger:  he  is  enabled  to  purchase  land,  though  its  value  has 
greatly  risen;  his  food  and  clothing  are  better  and  more  abundant 
than  heretofore;  and  his  dwelling  is  more  substantial  and  con- 
venient. 

"  Improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  useful  arts, 
are  no  longer  rejected,  merely  because  they  are  new.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  labour,  and  the  methods  proved 
to  be  most  advantageous  have  been  adopted.  Artificial  meadows  have 
been  multiplied ;  the  system  of  fallows  is  abandoned ;  rotation  of  crops 
is  better  understood ;  and  improved  plans  of  cultivation  augment  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  Cattle  are  multiplied,  and  their  different  breeds 
improved.  Even  the  poor  agriculturist  finds  means  to  purchase 
Spanish  rams,  and  horses  of  the  finest  stock.  .  .  This  great  pros- 
perity is  attributable  to  the  liberal  laws  by  which  the  empire  is 
governed;  to  the  suppression  of  feudal  tenures,  tithes,  mortmains, 
and  the  monastic  orders ;  measures  which  have  set  at  liberty  numerous 
estates,  and  rendered  them  the  free  patrimony  of  families  formerly  in 
a  state  of  pauperism.  Something  is  due  also  to  the  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  consequent  on  the  alteration  and  simplification  of 
the  laws  relating  to  fireehold  property,  and  to  the  prompt  decision  of 
lawsuits,  the  number  of  which  is  now  daily  decreasing." 

The  expenditure  of  the  government  on  public  works,  fi-om  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  throne  to  the  date  of  the  report,  is  stated 
(in  round  nimibers)  as  follows :  two  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds 
sterling  on  palaces  and  buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown;  five 
millions  and  three  quarters  on  fortifications ;  five  millions  on  sea-ports, 
docks,  and  harbours;  eleven  millions  on  roads  and  highways;  one 
million  and  a  quarter  on  bridges  in  Paris  and  the  various  depart- 
ments; five  millions  on  canals,  embankments,  and  the  drainage  of 
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land;  four  millions  on  public  works  in  Paris;  and  six  millions  on 
public  buildings  in  the  departments^  and  cities  and  towns  of  the 
empire :  making  a  total  of  about  forty  millions  and  a  half  spent  in 
improving  and  embellishing  the  country,  without  the  imposition  of 
additional  taxes,  and  during  a  reign  which  had  not  yet  extended 
over  nine  years!  "These  miracles,"  says  a  French  author,  "were 
all  effected  by  steadiness  of  purpose,  talent  armed  with  power,  and 
finances  wisely  and  economically  applied." 

Whether  in  the  camp  or  the  cabinet.  Napoleon  superintended  in 
person  the  entire  administration  of  his  immense  empire.  Every 
ministerial  project  was  submitted  to,  and  its  bearings  examined  and 
discussed  by  him.  The  financial  accounts  were  all  audited  by 
himself;  the  correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  and  even  with 
the  prefects  of  the  Imperial  departments,  passed  under  his  eye,  and 
received  alterations  from  his  pen.  His  secretaries  had  incessant 
labour,  and  were  worn  out  from  want  of  rest.  The  Emperor  him- 
self seemed  superior  in  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  powers  to  all 
those  who  were  thrown  in  contact  with  him.  An  anecdote  related 
of  Daru,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  is  characteristic  in  more  than 
one  respect.  The  Count  had  been  called  up  after  midnight  to  write 
to  Napoleon's  dictation.  Overcome  by  previous  fatigue,  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  traice  the  words  uttered  to  him,  and  at  last  fell  asleep 
over  the  paper.  On  awaking,  he  perceived  the  Emperor  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  quietly  engaged  in  completing  the  document  which 
Daru  had  commenced.  The  diminution  of  the  candles  shewed  that 
the  ill-timed  slumber  had  been  of  considerable  duration;  and  the 
Count  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  when  his  eyes  met  those 
of  Napoleon.  "You  see.  Sir,"  said  the  latter,  "I  have  been  doing 
your  work.  I  suppose  you  have  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  passed 
a  pleasant  evening;  but  business  must  not  be  neglected."  "Sire," 
replied  Daru,"  I  have  been  for  several  nights  too  closely  engaged 
to  permit  me  to  sleep.  Your  Majesty  now  sees  the  consequence 
of  this ;  for  which  I  am  extremely  sorry." — "  Nay,"  exclaimed  the 
Emperor,  "why  did  you  not  before  inform  me  of  this;  I  do  not 
wish  to  kill  you.  Go  to  bed.  Good  night!"  The  Count  retired; 
and  the  Emperor  continued  at  the  desk  till  the  work  was  finished. 

Among  other  things  calculated  to  conciliate  the  disaffected,  and 
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to  prevent  future  dissensions  and  conspiracies  among  his  subjects^ 
Napoleon,  previously  to  entering  upon  a  new  campaign,  sought  to 
arrange  his  differences  with  the  Pope,  who  had  been  residing  for 
some  months,  under  surveillance,  at  Fontainebleau.  The  Emperor, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  paid  him  a  visit;  and  by  his  frankness^ 
and  the  concessions  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  make, 
induced  the  Pope  to  enter  upon  negociations  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  a  short  time,  eleven  articles 
were  agreed  upon  and  signed  both  by  the  Emperor  and  Pius  VII., 
by  which  the  exercise  of  the  Pontifical  power  was  secured  to  the 
Holy  Father,  under  the  same  forms  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
had  been  used  by  his  predecessors;  the  territories  of  the  church 
were  to  be  exempted  from  Imperial  taxation,  and  governed  by  Papal 
officers.  The  suppressed  bishoprics  were  to  be  re-established;  and 
the  Pope  to  have  the  power  of  nominating  to  a  certain  number  of 
vacant  sees  in  France.  The  cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests,  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  benefices,  or  in  any  way  punished 
for  their  contumacy,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  restored  to  their  livings, 
and  compensated  for  their  sufferings ;  while  nothing  was  required  by 
the  Emperor  but  that  his  Holiness  should  within  six  months  give 
canonical  institution  to  the  French  bishops  inducted  to  their  sees 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Pontiff.  The  concordat  closes  with  the 
following  sentence :  '*  The  Holy  Father  has  been  induced  to  concur 
in  the  foregoing  arrangements  in  consideration  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  church,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  has  been  inspired 
by  the  Emperor,  that  his  Majesty  will  grant  his  powerful  protection 
to  the  necessities  of  religion,  unhappily  too  numerous  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live." 

Napoleon,  anxious  to  suppress  the  schism  which  had  arisen  between 
the  devout  and  the  lukewarm  throughout  his  dominions,  and,  though 
no  cordial  believer  in  the  creed  which  he  patronized,  still  desirous 
of  promoting  its  welfare  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  his  people, 
had  no  sooner  obtained  the  signature  of  Pius  to  this  concordat,  than 
he  caused  it  to  be  registered  as  a  law  by  the  Legislative  Senate,  and 
published  as  such  in  the  Moniteur.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Pope  had  become  more  enlightened  on  the  general  state  of  Europe, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  Emperor ;  and  entertaining  hopes  of  a  speedy 
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release  from  his  thraldom  without  yielding  anything  of  the  pretended 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  issued  decretal  letters  signifying  that  the 
articles  printed  were  not  a  concordat  in  themselves,  but  merely 
preliminaries  for  the  basis  of  a  future  treaty.  Napoleon  was  doubtless 
exasperated  at  this  duplicity,  which,  instead  of  allaying,  served  only 
to  increase  the  religious  feuds  which  rent  the  empire;  but  it  was 
no  time  to  think  of  proceeding  to  extremities;  and  matters  were, 
therefore,  left  to  take  their  course,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
should  arise  for  bringing  the  wily  Pontiff  to  reason. 

It  had  now,  indeed,  become  more  than  ever  necessary  to  avoid 
making  new  enemies.  Frederick  William,  who  hesitated  to  declare 
his  real  sentimentB  only  while  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  French  disasters,  had  gained  confidence  on  seeing  the  miserable 
wreck  which  sought  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  hastened  to  assure 
the  Czar  of  his  friendship.  He  quitted  Berlin,  where  Augereau  was 
at  that  time  quartered  to  watoh  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet 
and  overawe  the  inhabitants,  on  the  22nd  of  January;  and,  fixing 
his  abode  at  Breslau,  put  himself  at  once  into  communication  with 
Alexander,  urging  the  latter  to  press  forward  with  his  army  before 
Napoleon  shoidd  be  able  to  reinforce  his  enfeebled  troops.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  he  set  up  his  standard,  and  published  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  his  subjects  to  arm  and  rally  round  their  King,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  independence  and  the  recovery  of  the 
glory  of  the  Great  Frederick.  On  the  1st  of  March,  he  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Russian  Autocrat;  on 
the  15th,  he  had  an  interview  with  Alexander  at  Breslau,  at  which 
he  vented  in  tears  his  penitence  for  having  opposed  his  brother  during 
the  recent  campaign,  and  was  affectionately  encouraged  with  the 
assurance  that  "the  French  Monarch  should  not  cause  him  to  weep 
again;"  and  on  the  16th,  Prussia  declared  war  against  Napoleon. 
The  latter,  long  since  convinced  of  his  error  in  having  left  to  one 
so  little  trust-worthy,  the  extensive  power  which  had  been  restored 
to  him  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  prepared  for  the  consequences 
of .  that  ^error,  merely  observed,  when  the  hostile  declaration  was 
ncnfi^at  St.  Cloud,  "It  is  better  to  have  a  declared  enemy  than 
a  doubtful  ally."  For  an  independent  sovereign,  Frederick  William 
had  been  deprived  of  too  much,  not  to  seek  to  recover  his  losses 
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and  to  avenge  the  humiliation  inflicted  on  him :  for  a  vassal  prince^ 
he  had  been  suffered  to  retain  too  large  a  territory ;  and  too  potent  a 
political  influence,  not  to  be  restive  under  the  control  of  a  superior. 

Bemadotte,  about  the  same  time,  believing  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  hopes  with  which  Alexander  had  amused  him  of  being 
declared  successor  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  France  were  to  be 
realized,  renewed  his  pledge  of  adherence  to  the  Czar,  and  openlj 
joined  the  coalition  against  his  native  country,  and  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  At  the  conference  which  had  taken 
place  between  Alexander  and  him  at  Abo  in  the  preceding  year,  he 
had  commended  the  resolution  of  the  Moscovite  firmly  to  reject  any 
pacific  overtures  that  might  be  made  to  him  by  Napoleon.  ''That 
noble  resolution,"  said  Bemadotte,  ''will  enfiranchise  Europe;"  but 
now,  in  order  to  give  a  less  odious  colouring  to  his  treason  and 
ingratitude,  he  published  a  letter  to  his  former  benefactor,  in  which 
he  ascribed  his  hostile  disposition  to  the  injuries  which  had  been 
wrought  on  Sweden  by  the  Continental  System,  and  the  blood  which 
had  been  so  lavishly  shed  to  maintain  it  He  accused  the  Emperor 
of  having  caused  the  sacrifice  of  a  million  of  men  to  maintain  a 
despotism  which  struck  at  the  rights,  and  ruined  the  commerce,  of 
all  nations;  yet,  while  thus  increasing  the  obstacles  to  peace,  he 
urged,  with  affected  sincerity,  that  nothing  would  afford  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  to  be  an  instrument  of  pacification  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Northern  powers.  "The  calamities  of  the  Continent,"  he 
said,  "  require  peace,  and  your  Majesty  ought  not  to  repulse  it ;  but 
whether  you  determine  for  peace  or  war,  I  shall  always  preserve 
for  your  Majesty  the  sentiments  of  an  old  brother  in  arms."  Bema- 
dotte, it  may  be  added,  waited  tiot  for  a  reply  to  this  strange  epistle ; 
which  indeed,  except  through  the  newspapers,  never  reached  Napo- 
leon, before  issuing  his  declaration  of  war.  Had  overtures  for  peace 
been  listened  to  at  this  period,  the  ambitious  dreams  of  the  ancient 
Republican  would  have  been  prematurely  dissipated. 

Everything  on  the  Continent  betokened  that  the  crisis  of  French 
domination  was  at  hand.  The  agents  of  England^  ever  on  the  alert, 
were  now  more  than  usually  active  in  arousing  all,  who  had  real  or 
imaginary  grievances  to  complain  of,  to  take  arms  in  what  began  to 
be  called  "the  common  cause;"  promising  them  speedy  redress  and 
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vengeance,  and  distributing  among  them  gold  with  lavish  hand. 
Denmark,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  she  had  endured  from  enemies 
that  were  her  own  as  well  as  Napoleon's,  was  induced  to  remain 
neutral  when  her  efforts  would  most  have  availed;  even  Austria 
withheld  her  contingent ;  began  to  hint  at  restitution  of  the  provinces 
she  had  lost  in  former  wars ;  and  made  a  merit  of  not  instantly  joining 
the  coalition  to  dethrone  one  on  whom  her  Monarch  had  conferred 
his  daughter  as  a  pledge  of  constant  amity  and  alliance.  The 
Westphalians  complained  of  the  government  of  King  Jerome ;  and 
the  once  free  towns  of  Germany  exhibited  growing  symptoms  of 
rebellion.  Hamburgh,  indeed,  proceeded  to  such  lengths  that  it 
was,  ere  long,  found  necessary  by  the  French  governor  to  suspend 
the  constitution,  and  place  the  city  under  martial  law. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  time,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  all  their 
proclamations  were  loud  in  advocating  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
in  denouncing  despotism  in  all  its  forms.  Princes,  who  had  long 
borne  arms  against  liberal  doctrines,  now  became  the  patrons  of  secret 
societies  formed  for  the  dissemination  of  free  opinions,  and  invoked 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  those  in  whom,  but  a  year  or  two 
earlier,  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  question  the  wisdom  or  justice 
of  govf mment,  or  to  suggest  that  man  had  rights  which  were  at 
variance  with  existing  laws  and  institutions.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the 
Monarchs  had  witnessed  the  yearnings  for  freedom  of  imfortunate 
Poland ;  that  the  cry  for  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  had  not 
escaped  their  ears;  and  that  the  throes  of  German  feudalism  had 
taught  them  a  lesson  which  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  Napoleon,  by 
an  oversight  which  cannot  be  ei^lained,  had  neglected  these  strong 
indications,  till  they  were  converted  by  his  adversaries  into  weapons 
of  destruction  against  himself.  That  he  eventually  understood  the 
matter,  and  regarded  it  as  the  main  cause  of  his  downfall,  is  certain, 
from  his  expressions  at  St.  Helena :  — ''  Had  I  granted  free  consti- 
tutions to  those  who  desired  them,"  he  said,  "  and  abolished  vassalage, 
the  people  would  have  been  content,  and  the  struggle  would  have 
been  a  mere  contest  of  Princes  for  supremacy."  How  little  was 
gained  by  the  people  from  their  final  victory  need  not  here  be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  Count  de  Lille  chose  this  favourable  moment,  when  a  counter- 
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revolution  seemed  about  to  commence,  for  addressing  to  the  French 
people  a  proclamation  on  the  miseries  which  the  prolongation  of  war 
must  necessarily  inflict  upon  the  country.  He  told  them  of  his  love 
for  France ;  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Allies  towards  those  who 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  under  their  rightful  SoYcreign; 
accused  Napoleon  of  being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  and  promised  on  his  restoration  to  '^  abolish  the  Conscription." 
The  Emperor  treated  this  address  with  scorn;  relying,  as  he  had 
always  done,  upon  the  love  which  his  subjects  bore  to  his  own  person 
and  goyemment,  and  the  hatred  entertained  by  almost  all  classes  for 
the  rule  of  the  imbecile  and  faithless  Bourbons.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  taken  more  notice  of  this  sig- 
nificant intimation  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  Allies,  at  least  as 
regarded  the  ancient  Royalists,  on  whom  Napoleon  had  conferred 
many  important  ofElces  in  the  State;  and  who,  consequently,  had 
ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  plans  and  resources, 
and  of  betraying  them  to  the  enemy.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  that  men,  who  had  most  to  hope  for  from  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  dynasty,  would  endeavour  to  retard  the  advent  of 
their  own  fortune ;  especially  when  the  spell  had  been  broken  which 
previously  linked  success  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
general  movement  throughout  Europe  shewed  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  a  belief  that  the  power  of  Imperial  France  was  declining. 

Napoleon  looked  with  visible  anxiety  upon  the  storm  which  was 
gathering  around  him;  but  he  well  knew,  that  had  he  then  sought 
to  avert  it,  sacrifices  would  have  been  demanded  from  him,  which 
he  did  not  conceive  to  be  required  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
The  multiplying  of  his  enemies,  therefore,  merely  occasioned  him  to 
redouble  his  exertions  to  baffle  and  defeat  their  machinations;  and  he 
was  well  and  enthusiastically  seconded  by  the  gallant  people  who  had 
elected  him  as  their  chief  Every  voice  seemed  raised  to  applaud  his 
actions,  and  to  assure  him  of  unshaken  confidence  and  zeal.  Fathers 
cheerfully  gave  up  their  children  to  recruit  the  army  designed  to 
retrieve  the  glory  and  ensure  the  safety  of  the  State ;  and  every  town 
and  village  rang  with  notes  of  preparation  for  the  decisive  war  which 
drew  near. 

The  last  act  of  the  Emperor,  previously  to  joining  the  Grand  Army, 
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whicli  was  already  on  its  march  towards  the  Elbe^  was  to  establish  a 
Coiancil  of  Regency,  with  Maria  Louisa,  who  had  afforded  him  so 
much  satisfaction  by  her  calmness  and  courage  during  the  panic  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolt  of  Mallet,  at  its  head.  Then  quitting  Paris,  he 
hastened  on  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  to  Mayence,  where  he  halted  for 
eight  days,  to  give  time  for  collecting  the  troops,  which  where  directed 
to  concentrate  at  Erfurth. 

Eugene,  after  the  departure  of  Murat,  and  the  declaration  of 
Prussia,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  upon  Magdeburg,  leaving 
garrisons  in  the  important  fortresses  of  Dantzic,  Thorn,  Spandau, 
Zamosk,  Custrin,  and  other  places,  to  check  the  advance  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  now  rejoined  his  army  in  person,  and  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Prussians.  On  the  advance  of  the  new  levies,  the 
Prince,  removing  from  Magdeburg,  fixed  his  head-quarters  on  the 
Saale,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Grand  Army  when  it 
came  up;  while  the  Allies,  advancing,  took  possession  of  Dresden; 
whence  they  chased  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  rejected  the 
seductive  offers  made  to  him  to  desert  his  benefactor.  On  every 
point  the  enemies  of  France  were  gaining  ground ;  when  Napoleoti* 
on  the  25th  of  April,  reached  his  camp  at  Erfurth,  and,  by  his 
I      i      presence,  instantly  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

Hostilities  had  been  already  commenced  by  Ney;  who,  after  a 
sharp  conflict,  in  which  the  infantry  under  his  orders  exhibited  more 
than  usual  enthusiasm  and  valour,  had  taken  Weissenfels,  and  driven 
back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale ; 
thus  re-establishing  his  communication  with  Eugene,  which  the 
operations  of  the  enemy  had  interrupted.  The  Emperor  almost 
immediately  afterwards  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Weissenfels,  and 
caused  three  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  river ;  intending,  although 
not  a  third  of  his  troops  had  come  up,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those 
assembled  were  raw  levies — "  mere  boys,"  says  Scott — to  give  battle 
to  his  opponents,  and  by  an  early  victory  restore  the  influence  of  his 
name,  and  reanimate  such  of  his  followers  as  might  be  affected  by 
I  remembrance  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  There  was,  however, 
little  want  of  confidence  in  the  French  generally.  The  presence  of 
Napoleon  was  still  hailed  by  them  as  a  certain  pledge  of  victory  over 
human  foes ;  and  the  enemy,  knowing  to  what  its  recent  success  was 
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attributable^  still  deemed  the  Conqueror  in  so  many  battles  invincible 
in  the  field.  On  the  29th  of  April,  a  skirmish  took  place,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  incident  was,  that  a  Prussian  colonel,  with  a  body 
of  hussars,  having  surrounded  fifteen  grenadiers  of  the  thirteenth 
regiment  of  the  line,  called  upon  the  latter  to  surrender;  and  being 
answered  by  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry,  the  hussars  galloped  off  at  full 
speed,  leaving  the  colonel  and  seven  of  their  comrades  dead  on  the 
spot. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  Ney,  pursuing  his  first  advantages,  advanced, 
with  the  division  of  Souham,  to  the  defile  of  Posema;  into  which, 
notwithstanding  its  being  defended  by  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  three 
lines  of  cavalry,  he  led  his  gallant  soldiers  ;  and,  after  a  fierce  combat, 
succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy.  Being  followed  by  the  divisions 
of  Gerard,  Marchand,  Brenier,  and  Kicard,  he  gave  battle  to  and 
totally  defeated  the  corps  of  Wintzingerode,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  horsemen :  affording  the  rare  example  of  a  body  of  infantry 
routing  and  chasing  from  the  field  an  equal  number  of  cavalry.  The 
mounted  Guard,  coming  up  at  the  close  of  the  action  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  Bessieres,  their  commander,  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball 
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in  the  breast/  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  This  brave  officer^  who 
had  led  the  household  troops  of  Napoleon,  from  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  corps  of  Guides,  during  the  Italian  campaign^  in  which 
the  future  Emperor  first  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe,  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  his  Sovereign  and  friend;  who,  in  writing  to  the  Em- 
press, spoke  of  him  as  ^^  justly  entitled  to  the  names  of  brave  and 
good.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  skill,  bravery,  and  pru- 
dence; for  his  great  experience  in  the  direction  of  cavalry  movements; 
for  his  capacity  in  civil  affairs,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Emperor. 
His  death  on  the  field  of  honour  is  worthy  of  envy,  it  was  so  rapid 
as  to  have  been  free  from  pain ;  and  his  reputation  is  without  blemish 
—  die  fijiest  heritage  he  could  have  bequeathed  to  his  children. 
There  are  few  whose  loss  could  have  been  more  sensibly  felt.  The 
whole  French  army  partakes  the  grief  of  his  Majesty  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion."  Bessiires  had  risen  from  the  ranks;  and,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  who  served  with  him,  deserved  his  elevation  for  the 
valour,  integrity,  and  humanity  he  constantly  displayed.  ^'  None," 
says  a  writer,  who  is  generally  adverse  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the 
nobles  of  his  creation,  '^  wore  the  ducal  coronet  with  more  unsullied 
honour  than  did  Bessieres  that  of  Istria."  The  King  of  Saxony 
afterwards  raised  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
soldier  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  which  is  near  to  the  tomb  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In  the  night,  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of  May,  the  Imperial  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Lutzen.  The  Young  and  Old  Guard, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  with  whom  was  the  Emperor, 
formed  the  right  of  the  army ;  the  corps  of  Ney,  which  occupied  the 
village  of  Kaia,  was  stationed  in  the  centre;  and  the  troops  of 
Eugene,  resting  upon  the  Elster,  formed  the  left-wing.  The  Allies, 
commanded  by  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  in  person,  had 
advanced  rapidly  from  the  north,  to  prevent  Leipsic  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  finding  that  Napoleon's  reinforce- 
ments had  not  yet  arrived,  they  resolved  to  attack  him  in  the  plain  of 
Lutzen,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  triumph  and  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  two  hundred  years  before.  Accordingly,  aboujt  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  Blucher,  with  the  choicest  of  the  Allied  troops, 
crossed  the  Elster,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  position  of 
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Ney.  The  fury  of  the  assault^  the  numbers  engaged  in  it^  and  the 
support  it  derived  from  a  formidable  cavalry,  rendered  its  first  shock 
irresistible.  Ney,  unable  to  repulse  the  masses  opposed  to  him,  was 
giving  way,  when  Napoleon,  although  assailed  in  flank  in  the  act 
of  advancing,  contrived,  by  a  masterly  movement,  to  push  forward  a 
strong  body  of  the  Imperial  Guard  to  sustain  the  centre,  while  the 
two  wings  were  wheeled  round,  so  as  to  outflank  and  surround  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  of  the  most  sanguinary 
character.  Several  times  the  village  of  Kaia  was  taken  and  retaken ; 
but,  at  length,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Gerard^  who,  though 
wounded  by  several  balls  in  the  course  of  the  action,  refused  to  quit 
the  field  while  the  contest  continued,  declaring,  "  that  the  moment 
was  come  for  Frenchmen,  who  loved  their  country,  to  conquer  or 
to  die." 

The  centre  now  advanced,  supported  by  the  Young  and  Old  Guard, 
and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery;  which,  being  directed  by  Generals 
Dulauloy,  Drouot,  and  Devaux,  were  pushed  rapidly  forward  against 
the  abeady  drooping  enemy,  and  carried  terrible  destruction  into  their 
ranks.  The  Allies,  unable  to  endure  this  galling  fire,  and  being  about 
the  same  time  informed,  that  the  French  right  and  left  wings  were 
closing  upon  them,  and  that  Macdonald  had  attacked  their  reserves, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat;  which,  however,  their  immense  numbers  and 
formidable  cavalry  enabled  them  to  effect,  in  comparatively  good 
order.  The  victory  of  Napoleon  was,  consequently,  less  complete 
than  was  desirable,  and  than  it  had  been  on  so  many  former  occasions 
— his  trophies  being  limited  to  a  few  prisoners  and  possession  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Allies  lost  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded;  the  French  not  above  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  triumph,  such  as  it  was,  filled  Napoleon  with  joy,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  whole  army  as  a  presage  of  returning  fortune  to  his 
eagles.  Despatches  were  immediately  sent  to  every  Court  in  alliance 
with  France  —  even,  it  is  said,  to  Constantinople — to  announce  the 
event.  "  In  my  yoimg  soldiers,"  he  said,  "  I  have  found  all  the 
valour  of  my  old  companions  in  arms.  During  the  twenty  years  that 
I  have  comjnanded  the  French  troops,  I  have  never  witnessed  more 
bravery  and  devotion.  If  all  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  the  Ministers 
who  direct  their  Cabinets,  had  been  present  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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they  would  have  renounced  the  vain  hope  of  causing  the  Star  of 
France  to  decline."  It  was,  indeed,  an  achievement  worthy  of  gratu- 
lation,  that  an  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  had  been  defeated  by  not 
more  than  eighty-eight  thousand  men,  including  only  four  thousand 
cavalry. 
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NAPOLKON  AT  DRESDEN  —  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  GENERAL  CONGRESS  —  BATTLE 
OP  BAUTZEN  —  DEATH  OP  DUROC  —  RETREAT  OP  THE  ALLIES  —  ARMIS- 
TICE—  AUSTRIA   JOINS  THE   ALLIES.        1813. 


EATEN  at  Lutzen,  the  allied  armies 
of  Alexander  and  Frederick  William 
retreated  first  to  Leipsic ;  thence,  find- 
ing they  were  pursued,  to  Dresden; 
and,  finally,  they  recrossed  the  Elbe, 
and  established  themselves  in  a  strong 
I  position  at  Bautzen,  where  they  threw 
Sup  a  number  of  entrenchments  and 
^'"'*'  fortifications^  in  order  to  render  their 
camp  impregnable,  imtil  the  numerous  forces  which  were  marching 
to  join  them  should  arrive,  and  enable  them  to  resume  ofifensive 
operations. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Napoleon  entered  Dresden,  and  was  again 
greeted,  as  a  conqueror  and  Mend,  by  the  fickle  populace  of  that 
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city;  who  only  a  few  days  previoudy  had  hailed,  with  enthusiastic 
acclamations,  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the  Liberators  of 
Germany.  On  the  12th,  the  King  of  Saxony,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Allies,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Prague  for  shelter, 
returned  to  his  capital,  to  which  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Emperor 
with  a  splendid  military  i%te.  The  inhabitants  sincerely  rejoiced 
at  the  restoration  of  their  good  old  Monarch,  who  was  universally 
beloved ;  and  in  addition  to  discharges  of  cannon,  and  the  music  of 
the  troops,  the  beUs  pealed  from  all  the  churches,  and  the  applauses 
of  the  citizens,  male  and  female,  rent  the  air  as  the  K^-ng  and  the 
Emperor  rode  side  by  side  through  the  streets  to  the  royal  palace. 
It  was  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind, — the  last  triumph  of  fideUty, 
in  an  ally,  which  Napoleon  was  destined  to  witness. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  the  Emperor,  on  becoming  master 
of  Dresden,  sent  to  the  AlUes  a  pacific  overture — ^proposing  that  a 
general  Congress  should  assemble  at  Prague,  to  treat  for  universal 
peace.  The  hopes  which  had  been  created  by  the  failure  of  the 
Kussian  campaign,  however,  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  humbled 
for  Russia  and  Prussian  to  listen  favourably  to  what  they  conceived 
would  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  their  incapacity  to  realize 
their  recent  boast  of  speedily  dethroning  him,  whom  they  had 
called  ''  the  scourge  and  tyrant  of  Europe  and  mankind."  Austria  had 
been  sounded,  and  had  pledged  herself  to  join  the  coalition  against 
France,  on  the  first  pretext  which  could  be  found  for  desertion. 
Napoleon  seems  perfectly  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  the 
intrigues  in  progress.  *'  I  beheld,"  he  afterwards  said,  "  the  decisive 
hour  gradually  approaching.  My  star  grew  dim.  I  felt  the  reins 
slipping  from  my  hands.  Austria,  I  knew,  would  avail  herself  of 
any  difficulties  in  which  I  might  be  placed  to  secure  advantages  to 
herself;  but  I  had  resolved  on  making  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The 
choice  of  the  proper  moment  for  proclaiming  this  resolutioiL  was  the 
only  difficult  point,  and  what  chiefly  occupied  my  attention.  If  the 
influence  of  physical  force  be  great,  the  power  of  opinion  is  still 
greater.  Its  effects  are  magical.  My  object  was  to  preserve  it.  A 
false  step,  a  word  inadvertently  uttered,  might  for  ever  have  destroyed 
the  illusion.  .  .  While  successfril,  I  could  offer  sacrifices  honourably, 
and  the  idea  of  my  superiority  remained  unimpaired."    It  was  upon 
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this  reasoning  that  he  offered  to  treat  after  Lutzen^  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  which  he  clearly  perceiyed  to  be  impending ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  submit,  at  discretion,  to  terms  dictated  by  those 
over  whom  he  had  just  been  successful  in  the  field;  and  from  the 
conferences  which  he  held  with  Count  Bubna  at  this  time,  he 
distinctly  learned  that  nothing  less  than  his  absolute  degradation 
would  satisfy  the  Allies,  or  secure  him  a  continuance  of  the  friendship 
of  Austria. 

On  the  rejection  of  his  proposals.  Napoleon  at  once  sent  Eugene 
to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  army  of  defence  against 
the  period,  which  was  foreseen  to  be  not  fax  distant,  when  the 
Emperor  Francis  should  declare  war  against  his  son-in-law,  and 
seek  to  recover  his  old  possessions  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In 
dismissing  the  Viceroy,  Napoleon,  to  display  his  sense  of  the  eminent 
services  which  the  Prince  had  rendered  to  the  army  during  its  retreat 
from  Bussia,  conferred  the  ducal  palace  and  territory  of  Bologna  and 
the  domain  of  Galliera,  which  formed  part  of  the  Emperor's  private 
property,  on  Eugene's  eldest  daughter,  whom  he,  at  the  same  time, 
created  Princess  of  Bologna. 

The  Allies,  meanwhile,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  detach- 
ments from  the  various  positions  which  they  had  taken  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  concentrate  their  entire  forces  at  Bautzen, 
to  enable  tbem  to  sustain  an  attack  should  such  be  made.  Conster- 
nation was  general  throughout  their  ranks.  They  had  expected  an 
easy  victory  over  a  foe  whom  they  believed  to  be  dispirited  and 
almost  prostrate  from  recent  losses ;  instead  of  which  they  had  met 
with  notiiing  but  enthusiasm  in  tiie  hostile  army,  and  defeat  in  their 
own.  The  German  population,  which  had  exhibited  such  a  general 
desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France  while  Napoleon  was  at  a 
distance,  now  began  to  hesitate  and  to  subject  their  patriotism  to 
prudential  considerations.  Bemadotte,  on  whose  assistance  and  pro- 
mises so  many  hopes  had  been  built,  halted  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  necessity  to  retreat  without 
haEarding  an  engagement;  and  England  had  not  yet  remitted  her 
promised  subsidies  to  enable  the  Allies  to  equip  the  additional  troops 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  brought  into  the  field.  Had  Austria 
remained  faitiiful  to  her  old  engagements,  the  war  might  now  have 
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been  brox^ht  to  a  close^  and  peace  re-established  on  tbe  basis  of  mu- 
tual security  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  thirst  for  vengeance^ 
however,  which  animated  the  powers  that  had  been  humbled  by 
France,  was  strong ;  and  Napoleon  was  too  proud  to  stoop  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  what  he  still  deemed  himself  able  to  win  by  the  sword. 

One  unpleasant  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Allies  was,  that 
the  cities  and  towns  which  had  risen  in  reyolt  to  join  them  were 
now  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  French;  and,  as  they  had  shown  little 
moderation,  when  for  a  moment  in  the  ascendant,  they  had  little 
reason  to  hope  for  kindness  or  consideration  now  that  they  in  turn 
were  defenceless.  The  municipality  of  Hamburgh,  in  conjimction 
with  their  brethren  of  the  other  cities  composing  the  Hanseatic 
League,  had  raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  service 
of  the  Allies,  and  had  inflicted  great  cruelties  upon  such  of  the 
French  soldiers  and  others  as  had  fallen  into  their  hands;  but,  after 
a  brief  period  of  independence,  the  dty  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  Yandamme  and  Davoust,  and  to  receive  once  more  a  French 
governor.  The  conduct  of  the  Allies  towards  this  place,  is  worthy 
of  being  remembered.  The  citizens  had  thrown  open  their  gates 
to  the  liberating  troops  on  the  first  summons  of  Generals  Czemicheff 
and  Tetterbom,  and  obstinately  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  retake  the  town.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  however, 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  recalled,  being  replaced  by  a  corps 
of  Swedes  sent  for  the  purpose  by  Bemadotte,  who  was  then,  with 
a  large  anny  at  Stralsund,  waiting  to  see  how  the  war  was  likely 
to  proceed  before  marching  in  person  to  attack  his  countrymen. 
The  Danish  governor  of  Altona,  knowing  that  the  Cabinet  of  Copen- 
hagen had  withheld  all  suppUes  jBrom  the  French  Emperor,  and  was 
in  communication  with  the  Allies,  and  further  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  his  own  near  relationship  to  the  Prussian  General  Blucher,  sent 
at  this  time  a  body  of  troops  with  a  number  of  gun-boats  and  cannon 
to  succour  the  beleaguered  dty;  but  his  government,  in  the  interval, 
having  ascertained  that  the  Allies  were  determined  to  indemnify 
Bemadotte  for  the  seizure  by  Russia  of  Finland,  with  the  cession 
of  Norway,  commanded  the  Danes  to  withdraw,  after  a  junction  of 
three  days  with  the  enemy;  and  the  Danish  Prince,  thenceforward, 
returned  to  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Napoleon.     The 
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cautious  Swedes  upon  this  evacuated  the  city^  leaving  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  certainly  been  overhasty  in  their  proceedings,  to  their  fate. 
Thus  Russians,  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  exhibited  the 
same  contempt  for  a  patriotism  which  was  unable  immediately  to 
forward  their  own  individual  interests.  The  population  was  treated 
with  less  rigour  than  had  been  anticipated.  '^  The  French  soldiers," 
says  Scott,  ''kept  good  discipline,  and  only  plundered  after  the 
fashion  of  regular  exactions;"  which  means  that  contributions  were 
levied  to  indemnify  the  French  military  and  civil  authorities  and 
merchants  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  insurrection. 

Napoleon  remained  for  a  week  at  Dresden,  in  order  to  learn  tlie 
result  of  his  pacific  overtures  before  re-opening  the  campaign;  but 
finding  negociation  hopeless,  and  knowing  that  Austria  was  concen- 
trating a  large  army  behind  the  Bohemian  firontier,  he,  on  the  18th, 
commenced  his  march  towards  Bautzen,  having  previously  sent  Ney 
in  advance  towards  Spremberg  to  menace  Berlin.  In  his  route, 
the  Emperor  passed  the  ruins  of  the  small  town  of  Bischofewerder, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  during  a  recent  engagement  between 
some  French  troops  and  a  body  of  Russians.  He  was  much  affected 
at  the  sight,  and  promised  to  rebuild  the  place;  presenting  tlie 
inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  siim  of  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling  towards  repairing  their  losses.  On  another  occasion,  riding 
over  ground  from  which  the  wounded  had  not  yet  been  removed, 
he  expressed,  ''as,  indeed,"  according  to  an  eminent,  unfriendly 
writer,  "was  his  custom,  for  he  could  never  view  bodily  pain  without 
sympathy,"  a  considerable  degree  of  sensibility  for  the  sufferers.  "  His 
wound  is  incurable,  Sire,"  said  a  surgeon,  whom  Napoleon  urged  to 
attend  to  one  of  the  wretched  objects  before  him.  "  Try,  however," 
replied  the  Emperor;  "it  is  always  well  to  lose  one  less." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  Napoleon  came  in  sight  of  the 
formidable  position  of  the  Allies.  It  was  situated  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear  of  Bautzen,  with  the  river  Spree  in  front :  a  chain  of 
wooded  hills,  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  the  right,  and  a  group 
of  well-fortified  eminences,  held  by  the  Prussians,  on  the  left.  Ney 
and  Lauriston  were  at  this  time  posted  towards  Hoyeswerda,  watching 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Grand  Army.     The  action  of  the  21st  consisted  in  the  movement  of 
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a  column  of  Italians^  who  were  pushed  forward  by  Napoleon  to  turn 
the  Russian  flank;  but  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  General  D'Yorck 
attacked  and  dispersed  this  body  before  Ney  could  support  them. 
Hie  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  passage  of  the  Spree^  which 
the  French  effected  at  sereral  points  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Allied  armies  without  molestation — the  fugitives  of  Lutzen  being 
too  greatly  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  their  vanquishers  to  venture 
from  their  stronghold  for  the  chance  of  a  doubtful  conflict.  The  Im- 
perial head-quarters  were  fixed  for  the  night  in  the  town  of  Bautzen^ 
and  the  hostUe  forces  bivouacked  in  presence  of  each  other. 

The  Emperor^  satisfied  that  any  attempt  to  storm  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  would  be  iiseless,  resolved  to  turn  it.  Ney  was  accordingly 
directed  to  make  a  large  circuit  round  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Bussians,  while  Oudinot  engaged  their  left;  and  Soult  and  the 
Emperor  in  person  attacked  the  centre.  Miloradowich  and  his 
Cossacks  were  wholly  occupied  in  defending  themselves  against 
Oudinot;  and  the  Prussians  maintained  their  ground  for  fi>ur  hours 
against  the  repeated  charges  of  Soult,  several  times  losing  and 
regaining  the  heights  which  formed  the  key  of  their  position.  The 
carnage  during  this  protracted  struggle  was  dreadM  on  each  side; 
but  at  length  Blucher  was  driven  back,  leaving  the  French  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  ground.  The  corps  of  Ney,  meanwhile, 
followed  by  those  of  Lauriston  and  Begnier,  had  gained  the  rear 
of  the  Allies,  and  now  poured  deadly  volleys  of  shot  upon  their 
exhausted  masses.  The  Bussians  and  Prussians,  driven  in  on  both 
flanks,  and  panic-stricken  in  the  centre,  scarcely  waited  for  orders 
to  commence  their  retreat,  which  they  accomplished  with  such  celerity 
as  to  outstrip  all  pursuit,  and  gain  time  to  rally  on  the  great  roads 
leading  to  Bohemia — the  route  through  Silesia  being  closed  against 
them  through  the  manoeuvre  which  had  been  so  ably  executed  by 
the  "  Bravest  of  the  Brave,*'  and  his  gallant  corps  of  youthful  Con- 
scripts. 

Napoleon,  several  times  during  the  day,  exposed  himself  to  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  enemy,  and,  when  the  latter  retreated,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  pursuit.  He  was  impatient,  however,  at  seeing  so 
much  slaughter  with  such  comparatively  trifling  results;  and  as  he 
returned  from  witnessing  the  flight  of  the  foe,  he  exclaimed  to  those 
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about  him,  "What!  no  guns?  no  prisoners?  These  people  will  not 
leave  behind  them  so  much  as  a  nail !"  The  close  of  this  well-fought 
day  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  series  of  accidents  which  wrought 
deep  affliction  in  the  bosom  of  the  Emperor.  The  Russian  rear- 
guard had  been  compelled  to  halt  at  the  heights  of  Reichembach, 
to  protect  the  passage  of  their  comrades.  The  cuirassiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  attacked  and  threw  them  into  confusion;  but  this 
unimportant  achievement  cost  the  life  of  General  Bruyeres,  who 
was  struck  down  by  a  bullet  in  the  moment  of  success.  This  General, 
who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  was  a  favourite  of  Napoleon 
for  his  courage  and  fidelity.  Immediately  after  he  had  fallen,  and 
while  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  retinue,  was  surveying 
from  an  eminence  the  retreat  of  the  last  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  a 
cannon  aimed  at  the  Imperial  group,  shivered  a  tree  beneath  which 
Napoleon  stood,  and  rebounding  killed  General  Kirgener,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Marshal  Lannes,  and  mortally  wounded  Duroc,  by  tearing 
open  his  abdomen^  The  dying  Marshal  was  instantly  borne  on  a 
litter  to  the  camp;  but  knowing  that  surgical  aid  was  useless,  he 
asked  only  for  the  Emperor,  who  was  walking  with  an  air  of  unwonted 
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dejection  in  front  of  his  tent.  *'  Sire/'  said  Duroc^  taking  the  hand 
of  his  friend  and  Sovereign  and  raising  it  to  his  lips,  *'niy  whole 
life  has  been  consecrated  to  your  service ;  and  I  regret  it  only  as  it 
can  be  no  longer  nsefrd  to  you.**  "Duroc,"  replied  Napoleon, 
**  there  is  another  life,  in  which  we  shall  one  day  meet  again." — 
*'Ye8,  Sire,*'  returned  the  Marshal;  "but  that  will  be  thirty  years 
hence;  when  you  have  triumphed  over  your  enemies  and  realised 
all  the  hopes  of  our  country.  I  have  lived  as  an  honest  man.  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  leave  a  daughter,  to  whom  your 
Majesty  will  be  a  father!'*  The  Emperor  was  greatly  affected,  and 
remained  for  some  time  incapable  of  speaking,  with  the  hand  of  his 
ancient  comrade  locked  in  his.  Duroc,  as  much  afflicted  at  witnessing 
Napoleon's  grief  as  by  his  own  sufferings,  was  the  first  to  break 
silence.  "  Sire,**  he  said,  "  this  sight  pains  you :  leave  me.*'  After 
his  last  adieus,  it  was  found  necessary  for  Soult  and  Caulaincourt 
to  support  the  Emperor  in  returning  to  his  tent,  where  he  would 
neither  see  any  person  except  his  usual  attendants,  nor  Usten  to  any 
reports  that  were  brought  to  him.  Even  when  asked  concerning 
some  necessary  arrangements  for  the  following  day,  his  sole  reply 
was  *'  Ask  me  nothing  till  to-morrow.** 

The  character  of  Duroc  has  been  drawn  by  a  master-hand.  *'  He 
was,**  said  Napoleon, "  a  pure  and  virtuous  man,  totally  disinterested 
and  extremely  generous.  Throughout  my  career,  he  was  the  only 
person  who  possessed  my  unreserved  confidence,  and  to  whom  I 
could  freely  unburthen  my  mind.  His  talents  were  not  brilliant; 
but  he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  and  his  services  were  of  the 
most  useful  kind.  He  would  never  have  abandoned  my  person  or 
fortunes.  His  death  was  a  national  calamity.**  The  Emperor  shortly 
afterwards  issued  a  decree  in  favour  of  Duroc's  young  and  accom- 
plished widow  and  child;  and  summoning  to  his  presence  the 
proprietor  of  the  farm  on  which  the  Marshal  had  died,  he  assigned 
to  him  a  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  a  fifth  of  which  was 
to  be  spent  in  erecting  a  suitable  monument  on  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  met  his  death,  and  the  rest  was  to  repair  the  damage  the 
&rmer  had  sustained  during  the  action.  "  The  money,*'  says  Baron 
Odeleben,  "was  paid  in  the  presence  of  the  rector  and  magistrate 
of  Makersdorf,  who  undertook  to  see  the  monument  erected.'*    The 
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bodies  of  Doroc  and  Bessidres  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  Paris, 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Invidides. 

In  the  battle  of  Bautzen  and  the  sldrmi^es  by  which  it  was 
preceded  and  followed^  M.  de  Montveran,  a  writer  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Napoleon,  computes  that  the  enemy  lost  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wbunded,  and 
the  French  about  fifteen  thousand^  including  the  Italian  column  of 
seven  thousand  soldiers  which  had  been  driven  to  the  Bohemian 
mountains  by  Barclay  and  D'Yorck.  Few  prisoners  were  taken 
on  either  side. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  General  Regnier,  who  was  charged  with  the 
pursuit^  obtained  new  advantages  at  Gorlitz  over  the  Allies,  who 
continued  to  force  their  retreat  over  bad  roads  and  a  wretched 
country,  along  the  Bohemian  frontier  into  Upper  Silesia.  In  their 
hasty  marches,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  suffered  severely  from 
fatigue,  want  of  provisions,  and  the  constant  attacks  of  the  French, 
who  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  cut  off  all  who  straggled  or  were  de- 
tached for  any  purpose  from  the  main  body  of  their  army.  On  the 
24th,  Ney  forced  the  passage  of  the  Neiss,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  he  made  his  entry  into  Buntzlau,  where  he  was  rejoined  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  evening.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  Russian 
Commander  Kutusoff,  after  a  few  weeks  illness,  had  recently  died 
from  exhaustion  produced  by  the  severe  weather  attending  his  march 
from  Moscow.  On  the  26th,  a  slight  check  was  sustained  by  General 
Maison  before  the  town  of  Hanau ;  but  this  did  not  long  arrest  the 
victorious  march  of  the  French  troops.  On  the  28th,  General 
Sebastiani  took  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition  at 
Sproltau;  and  Oudinot  beat,  at  Hoyerswerda,  the  Prussian  corps  of 
Bulow.  Breslau,  on  the  same  day,  capitulated,  and  Napoleon  fixed 
there  his  head-quarters ;  the  Princesses  of  Prussia  having  retired  into 
Bohemia  at  his  approach. 

Berlin  itself  was  threatened  by  Lauriston ;  and  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, anxious  to  save  that  capital  from  a  second  occupation  by  the 
French,  now  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  Accordingly,  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Count 
Schouwaloff,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
Prussian  General  Kleist,  were  despatched  to  Napoleon,  to  solicit  an 
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armistieej  the  terms  of  which  were  arranged  by  Catdmcourt^  and 
signed  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  French  Emperor^  by  the  conditions 
to  which  he  at  this  time  acceded,  is  nniyersally  admitted  to  have 
shewn  a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  He  proposed  a  general  Congress  at 
Prague,  and  relinquished  possession  of  Breslau  and  Lower  Silesia; 
thus  enabling  the  Allies  to  re-estabUsh  their  interrupted  communi- 
cations with  Berlin.  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  tlie  preliminaries  were 
settled,  returned  to  Dresden;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  repaired  to 
Bohemia;  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Monarchs  established  their 
head-quarters  at  Schwednitz. 

The  Congress  itself  was  a  mere  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
to  enable  them  to  procure  the  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  which 
they  stood  in  need;  and  to  afford  Austria  the  desired  opportunity  of 
joining  the  coalition.  The  Czar  could  not  avoid  manifesting  his 
contempt  for  negociation  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  business ; 
by  selecting,  as  his  representatiye.  Baron  d'Austetten,  who,  being  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  was  unfit  for  the  post.  Intrigue  and  vexatious 
punctilios,  thought  of  only  as  a  means  of  procrastination,  prevented 
the  plenipotentiaries  from  meeting  till  the  29th  of  July,  when  Austria 
assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  which  she  soon  exchanged  for  that 
of  umpire.  "  The  real  Congress,  however,'*  says  Montveran,  **  was 
not  the  assembly  at  Prague.  It  had  taken  place  two  months  before ; 
and  its  shadow  was  now  resorted  to  by  pretended  friends  and  avowed 
^  enemies,  merely  for  the  sake  of  cementing  the  union  which  was-  to 
effect  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon."  While  the  negociations  were 
pending,  Count  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  envoy,  proceeded  to 
Dresden,  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  proposals  of  the  Allies.  On  the 
part  of  Austria,  the  cession  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  and  Venetian 
Lombardy  was  demanded ;  and  on  that  of  the  Allies,  the  evacuation 
of  Holland,  Poland,  all  the  fortresses  upon  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal;  together  with  the  resignation  by  Napoleon  of 
his  titles  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  Mediator 
of  the  Helvetian  Republic.  *'  These  extravagant  propositions,"  says 
Napoleon,  "  were  made  only,  that  they  might  be  rejected.  Even 
had  I  consented  to  them,  what 'Would  it  have  benefitted  France?  I 
should  have  humbled  myself  for  nothing,  and  furnished  Austria  with 
the  means  of  making  frirther  demands,  and  opposing  me  with  greater 
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advantage.  One  concession  granted,  would  haye  led  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  new  ones ;  till,  step  by  step,  I  should  have  been  driven  back 
to  the  castle  of  the  Tuileries,  whence  the  French  people,  enraged 
at  my  weakness,  and  considering  me  the  cause  of  their  disasters, 
would  have  justly  banished  me  for  yielding  them  a  prey  to 
foreigners.*' 

In  his  reply  to  Mettemich,  the  Emperor  assumed  a  firm  and  candid 
tone.  *'  The  interference  of  Austria,"  he  said,  '*  was  delayed  to  see 
if  France  might  not  be  reduced  to  a  lower  state  than  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  Now,  however,  that  I  have  been  victorious,  your 
Sovereign  thrusts  in  his  mediation,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from 
following  up  my  success.  In  assuming  the  office  of  pacificator,  he  is 
neither  my  fiiend,  nor  an  impartial  judge  between  me  and  my 
adversaries, — he  is  my  enemy.  You  were  about  to  declare  your- 
selves, when  the  victory  of  Lutzen  rendered  it  prudent  first  to  coUect 
additional  forces.  You  have  now  assembled,  behind  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Schwartzenburg.  You  seek  only  to  profit  by  my  embarrass- 
ments. .  •  Will  it  suit  you  to  accept  of  lUyria,  and  remain  neuter  ? 
Your  neutrality  is  all  I  require.  I  can  deal  with  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  with  my  own  army."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  Diplomatist,  *'  it 
is  in  your  Majesty's  power  to  unite  our  forces  with  your  own;  but 
neutrality  is  impossible.    We  must  be  with  or  against  you." 

The  separate  conditions  of  Francis's  alliance,  and  those  for  a  general 
peace,  were  repeated;  and  Napoleon,  becoming  exasperated,  ex- 
claimed :  — "  The  truth  is,  you  hawk  about  your  friendship  from  one 
camp  to  the  other,  and  make  it  depend  upon  the  extent  of  territory 
you  can  obtain;  and  yet  you  talk  to  me  of  the  independence  of 
nations.  Think  you,  however,  that  I  shall  be  so  docile  as  to  march 
back  my  troops,  with  reversed  arms,  beyond  the  Bhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees;  and,  by  subscribing  one  vast  capitulation,  deliver 
myself  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and  trust  to  their  generosity  for 
a  doubtful  permission  to  exist  ?  Metternich !  tell  me,  honestly,  how 
much  you  have  received  from  England  to  take  part  against  me  ?" 

Talleyrand,. Cambac^res,  and  Fouch^,  who  were  in  attendance  at 
Dresden,  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  demands  of  the  Allies,  advised 
concessions,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  representing  that  the  continuance 
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of  war  had  exhausted  France,  and  that  a  convulsion  would  be  the 
consequence  of  protracted  hostilities.  The  Emperor  appears  to  have 
suffered  greatly  in  mind  during  the  brief  period  which  succeeded  the 
delivery  by  the  Allies  of  their  ultimatum.  *^  How  greatly  was  I 
perplexed,"  said  he,  when  speaking  at  St.  Helena  of  this  crisiB,  "  to 
find  that  I  alone  was  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  danger. 
On  the  one  hand  I  was  harassed  by  the  coalesced  powers,  which 
threatened  our  very  existence;  and  on  the  other  by  my  own  subjects; 
who,  in  their  blindness,  seemed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  foe. 
Our  enemies  laboured  for  my  destruction;  and  the  importunities  of  my 
people,  and  even  of  my  ministers,  tended  to  induce  me  to  throw 
myself  on  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  .  .  I  saw  that  France,  her  destinies, 
and  her  principles,  depended  on  me  alone.  The  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  were  extraordinary  and  entirely  new. 
It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  a  parallel  to  them.  The  stability  of  the 
edifice,  of  which  I  was  the  key-stone,  had  depended  upon  each  of  my 
battles.  Had  I  been  conquered  at  Marengo,  France  would  have 
encountered  all  the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  without  those  prodi- 
gies of  glory  which  succeeded,  and  which  will  be  immortal  At 
Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  and  at  Wagram  it  was  the  same.  The 
vulgar  failed  not  to  blame  my  ambition,  as  the  occasion  of  these 
wars;  but  they  were  not  of  my  choosing:  they  were  produced  by 
the  nature  and  force  of  events;  they  arose  out  of  that  conflict 
between  the  past  and  the  future  —  that  permanent  coalition  of 
our  enemies,  which  compelled  us  to  subdue,  under  pain  of  being 
subdued." 

That  Napoleon  was  willing  to  do  all  that  could  be  reasonably 
desired  of  him,  was  evinced  by  his  final  offer  to  accede  to  the  follow* 
ing  bases  of  pacification :  —  The  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  the  division  of  its  territory  between  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia ;  the  cession  of  the  Hanse  Towns ;  the  reconstruction  of 
Prussia,  which  was  to  have  a  frontier  on  the  Elbe;  the  transfer  of 
lUyria  and  the  port  of  Trieste  to  Austria ;  the  surrender  of  Holland 
and  Spain;  and  the  establishment  of  German  and  Swiss  independence. 
These,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  were  all  the  conditions 
that  had  been  at  first  required ;  and,  as  regards  any  concern  for  the 
fireedom  and  rights  of  nations,  they  proclaim  aloud  the  honest  views 
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of  the  confederacy.  The  Allies,  howerer,  were  now  in  a  condition  to 
resume  a  hostile  attitude  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Alexander  had 
received  strong  reinforcements ;  the  Prussians  had  more  than  doubled 
their  numbers ;  the  Swedish  army  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action ; 
large  subsidies  had  been  received  from  England;  and  Austria  had 
decided  on  instantly  uniting  its  troops  with  the  enemies  of  France. 
Moreover,  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  decisive  batde  of 
Vittoria,  in  which  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan  had  been 
defeated  and  chased  from  Spain ;  the  news  being  accompanied  with 
an  assurance  that  Wellington  was  advancing  to  the  invasion  of  France. 
The  old  Republican  General  Moreau,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  former 
comrade,  Bemadotte,  and  of  the  Czar,  had  about  the  same  time  arrived 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  mounted  the  green  cockade  of  Russia,  eager 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  Napoleon,  for  having  once  obtained  the 
power,  and  omitted,  from  a  sense  of  superiority  and  pity,  to  consign 
him  to  an  ignominious  grave;  and  treasonable  movements  b^an  to 
be  manifested  in  the  French  camp :  General  Jomini,  chief  staff  officer 
of  one  of  the  carps  (Tarm^ey  having  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with  all 
the  information  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  respecting  the  Emperor's 
plans  for  the  approaching  campaign.  The  conditions  of  Napoleon 
were,  therefore,  rejected ;  and,  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  a 
number  of  rockets,  of  a  new  and  brilliant  kind,  gleaming  upwards 
from  height  to  height,  spread  along  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian 
frontier  the  welcome  news  that  the  armistice  was  broken  off,  and  that 
hostilities  would  immediately  recommence.  On  the  11th,  Austria 
sent  in  its  declaration  of  war  against  France.  Napoleon,  having  cal- 
culated on  this  residt,  received  the  news  of  his  father-in-law's  defection 
with  perfect  equanimity ;  and  when  reminded  of  the  gigantic  forces 
now  arrayed  against  him,  he  merely  replied,  ''  It  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  to  perish  in  battle,  in  the  hour  of  the  enemy's  triumph, 
than  to  submit  to  the  degradation  sought  to  be  inflicted  on  me.  Even 
defeat,  when  attended  by  magnanimous  perseverance,  may  leave  the 
respect  due  to  adversity.  Hence  I  prefer  to  give  battle :  for  should 
I  be  conquered,  our  &te  is  too  intimately  blended  with  the  true  poli- 
tical interests  of  the  majority  of  our  enemies,  to  allow  great  advantages 
to  be  taken :  and  should  I  be  victorious,  I  may  save  aU.  I  have  still 
chances  in  my  favour,  and  am  far  from  despairing." 


SCO 
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The  error  of  Napoleon,  in  having  acceded  to  the  armistice,  now 
became  apparent  to  all  Europe.  Had  he  pressed  forward,  Austria 
would  have  remained  neutral  to  watch  the  event;  and  the  Allies,  cut 
off  from  all  means  of  communication  with  Bemadotte,  and  driven 
back  upon  Poland,  would  have  been  compelled  to  treat :  or,  if  not, — 
had  Germany  risen  in  its  rear,  and  the  French  army  been  obliged 
eventually  to  succumb, — the  consequences  could  not  have  been  more 
£ital  than  those  which  actually  ensued. 
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RECOMMBNCBMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES  —  BATTLE  OF  DRESDEN — RETREAT  OP 
THE  ALLIES  —  DISASTERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  —  DEFECTION  OF  THE  BAVA- 
RIANS—  NAPOLEON    RETIRES  TO   LEIPSIC.       1813. 


NDER  protection  of  the  truce,  the  Allies  had 
been  enabled  to  augment  their  forces  to  about 
five  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  dis- 
posed as  follows :  —  The  Grand  Armyy  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Austrians,  and  eighty  thousand  Russians  and 
Prussians,  commanded  by  the  Czar,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Moreau,  and  Prince  Schwartzen- 
burg,  lay  behind  the  Erzegebirge  mountains, 
to  the  south  of  Dresden,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Prague.  The  Army 
of  Silesia,  numbering  eighty  thousand  Russians  and  Prussians,  com- 
manded by  Blucher,  was  posted  in  advance  of  BreslaiL  The  third 
army,  commanded  by  Bemadotte,  and  comprising  thirty  thousand 
Swedes  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  and  Prussians,  was  stationed 
near  Berlin.     A  fourth  army,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand  Austrians, 
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led  by  General  Hiller ^  watched  the  passes  of  the  Alps^  ready  to  attack 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy^  should  he  make  any  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Napoleon.  A  corps  of  forty  thousand  Austrians^  under  the  Prince 
of  Seuss^  lay  on  the  frontier  of  Bavaria ;  and  about  thirty  thousand 
Russians^  Prussians^  and  Austrians  lay  around  Schwerin^  in  the  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  But  besides  these  regular  forces^  numerous  bands 
of  insurgents  had  collected  at  different  points^  severally  ready  to  join 
the  Allies^  and  impede  the  operations  of  the  French^  as  opportunities 
might  occur  to  them.  The  ranks  of  the  Allies  contained  about  a 
hundred  thousand  cavalry.  To  this  immense  force  Napoleon  could 
not  oppose  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  which 
were  thus  stationed :  —  One  hundred  thousand,  under  Macdonald, 
occupied  Bimtzlau,  on  the  border  of  Silesia;  fifty  thousand  were 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zittau,  in  Lusatia;  twenty  thousand 
lay  at  Pima,  imder  the  orders  of  St.  Cyr,  watching  the  passes  into 
Bohemia ;  sixty  thousand,  commanded  by  Oudinot,  were  at  Leipsic ; 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  remained  at  Dresden,  under 
the  eye  of  Napoleon.  The  French  cavalry  consisted  of  about  forty 
thousand  men,  and  was  once  more  placed  under  the  command  of 
Murat;  who,  having  learned  that  his  old  commander  was  again  ia 
the  field,  and  renewing  his  career  of  victory,  could  not  remain  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  where  brilliant  feats  of  arms  were  to  be 
achieved,  and  new  glory  was  to  be  won. 

The  plan  of  campaign,  as  regarded  the  Allies,  was  arranged  by 
Moreau  and  Bemadotte ;  to  whom,  as  best  understanding  the  tactics 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  temper  and  soldier-like  qualities  of  their  country- 
men, this  important  matter  had  been  confided.  The  disposition  of  the 
French  fi>rce8  having  been  ascertained,  and  General  Jomini  examined 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  orders  subsisting  at  the  time  of  his  deser- 
tion, it  was  conceived  to  be  Napoleon's  intention  to  unite  his  Guards 
with  any  corps  which  the  AUies  should  venture  to  attack;  and  thus 
in  detail  to  engage  and  overwhelm  the  several  armies  opposed  to  him. 
The  orders  issued  by  the  renegade  generals  to  counteract  this  system, 
shewed  their  estimation  of  their  former  patron's  superiority.  No 
general  was  to  give  or  accept  battle ;  but  each  was  to  do  his  utmost 
to  mislead  the  French,  by  false  demonstrations;  and,  in  case  of 
success  on  any  point,  in  withdrawing  the  Emperor  for  a  moment  from 
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his  central  position,  other  armies  would  advance,  attack  his  marshals 
during  his  absence,  and  escape  to  their  reserves  before  his  return. 
They  hoped  thus  to  baffle  and  elude  him,  till  his  army  should  be 
wasted,  and  his  resources  exhausted,  when  they  might  close  round 
him,  and  either  destroy  or  make  him  prisoner. 

This  plan  was  sufficiently  judicious,  and  must  have  speedily  suc- 
ceeded; but  that  Napoleon  had  sufficient  genius  to  enable  him  to 
form  a  new  scheme  of  operations,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the 
enemy  had  accurately  divined  the  scope  of  his  first.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  as  was  his  original  purpose,  he  pushed 
forward,  first  against  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies,  which  had  begun 
its  march  firom  Prague  into  Saxony;  and,  on  that  falling  back,  he 
hastened  to  Zittau,  to  join  Ney  and  Macdonald,  who  were  manosuvring 
in  front  of  the  Army  of  Silesia ;  and  driving  before  them  the  **  de- 
bauched old  dragoon,"  Blucher,  upon  the  mountains  of  Katsbach. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  bridges  were  hastily  thrown  over  the  Bober, 
at  Loewenberg,  and  the  French  army  daringly  passed  that  river,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Blucher, 
faithful  to  his  original  instructions,  fled  to  Goldberg;  and,  being 
pursued,  was  overtaken  and  routed  on  the  23rd.  In  the  last  action, 
a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  Prussians  was  broken  and  totally 
dispersed  by  Gerard. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  proceedings,  that  Napoleon  heard  of  the 
renewed  advance  of  the  enemy's  Grand  Army  upon  Dresden.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  retain  possession  of  this  city,  which 
was  the  pivot  of  the  French  operations,  and  the  key  to  their  line  of 
communications  with  Paris.  Leaviag  Macdonald,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  Blucher,  Napoleon  hastily  returned  with  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  the  troops  of  Ney  towards  the  Elbe,  where  the 
combined  Sovereigns  had  already  concentrated  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the  Saxon 
capital,  defended  alone  by  St.  Cyr  and  his  corps  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  march  of  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion  has  been  compared, 
for  its  celerity  and  effect,  to  the  lightning's  flash.  A  few  hours  later 
and  it  would  have  been  useless ;  Dresden  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  Napoleon  cut  oif  from  all  hope  of  receiving 
reinforcements  or  supplies. 
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The  unwieldy  masses  of  Allied  txoops  had  surroxmded  Dresdeki^  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  25th;  but^  deeming  their  number  still  too  small 
to  render  yictory  certain,  instead  of  giving  the  signal  for  instant 
assault^  they  bivouacked  on  the  neighbouring  heights^  to  afford  time 
for  the  arrival  of  General  £lenau  with  an  additional  force.  This  pro- 
crastination cost  them  dearly.  It  enabled  St.  Cyr  to  make  arrange* 
ments  for  a  defence  which,  however  feeble,  prevented  the  immediate 
capture  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  end  proved  suj£cient  to  avert  its  fall. 
The  folly  of  delay  having  in  the  meantime  occurred  to  them,  the 
Allies,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  absence  of  £lenau,  resolved  on  attacking  the  place;  and 
accordingly,  dividing  themselves  into  six  columns,  advanced  towards 
the  walls. 

The  troops  of  St.  Cyr  were  insuj£cient,  though  all  his  reserves 
were  employed  for  the  purpose,  to  man  the  walls  and  defences  of 
the  city.  From  the  windows  of  his  palace,  the  venerable  King 
of  Saxony  beheld  the  devastation  of  the  beautiful  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  by  which  his  capital  was  environed.  About  ten 
o'clock,  the  shells  and  balk  of  the  assailants  began  to  fall  thick  in 
the  streets  and  squares ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
consternation,  uttered  loud  murmurs,  and  threatened  to  yield  up  the 
city  in  order  to  save  their  habitations  front  destruction.  Defection 
too  had  commenced  in  the  ranks  of  the  besieged.  Two  regiments 
of  Westphalian  hussars,  quitting  their  posts  in  the  garrison,  went 
over  with  all  their  equipments  to  the  Allies. 

Suddenly  loud  acclamations  and  cries  of  "Vive  TEmpereur!'* 
announced  tiiat  something  extraordinary  had  occurred  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river;  and  the  populace  hurrying  towards  the  bridge, 
beheld  Napoleon  on  horseback,  rushing  into  the  city,  followed  at 
charging  pace  by  his  Guards;  who,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues 
of  their  long  forced  marches,  eagerly  desired  to  be  instantiy  led  to 
the  encounter.  Dismay  was  now  banished,  and  confidence  restored. 
Accents  of  joy  and  congratulation  succeeded  to  those  of  despair,  as 
the  last  troops  of  the  Emperor  defiled  into  the  streets,  and  formed 
in  order  of  battie  behind  the  gates  by  which  they  were  expected  to 
debouch  upon  the  besiegers.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  French 
writer,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  cuirassiers  of  Latour- 
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Mauboiirg  were  greeted^  made  it  appear  that  their  presence  was  in 
itself  a  certain  presage  of  victory.  Napoleon^  after  a  few  hasty, 
but  important  questions  as  to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
for  defence,  and  a  word  of  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  St.  Cyr, 
hastened  to  the  palace  to  reassure  the  Saxon  Royal  Family,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  preparing  for  flight.  A  moment  or  two  after- 
wards he  was  again  on  his  charger,  hurrying  towards  one  of  the 
city  gates,  and  affording  to  the  now  reanimated  population,  by  the 
calmness  and  serenity  of  his  brow  and  the  mildness  of  his  eye,  a 
pledge  of  security.  At  one  o'clock,  he  was  at  the  extremity  of  the 
suburb  of  Pilnitz,  glancing  round  the  exterior  of  the  city  and  recon- 
noitring the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  which  he  approached  so 
nearly  that  a  young  page,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  was  strudc 
dead  at  his  side  by  a  bullet. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  long  expected  signal  for  assault  was 
given  by  three  disdiarges  of  cannon  from  the  batteries  of  the  Allies. 
The  combined  troops,  sweeping  the  plain,  now  rushed  with  wild 
impetuosity  upon  the  redoubts ;  so  excited  by  the  presence  of  their 
Sovereigns,  and  so  sanguine  of  victory,  that  the  universal  battle  cry 
was  ^^Paris— -Farisl"  a  word  which  forcibly  indicated  their  hopes 
and  object.  The  French  soldiers,  reserving  their  fire  till  the  asaailanti 
were  within  a  few  paceft,  opened  upon  them  at  once  such  a  terrific 
volley  of  musketry  and  artillery,  that  the  AUies  were  staggered  at 
the  onset,  and  recoiled  as  though  all  had  received  at  the  same 
moment  a  deadly  blow.  The  battle,  however,  soon  became  general, 
and  was  maintained  with  the  utmost  fury ;  till  Napoleon,  seizing  the 
proper  moment,  directed  Murat  with  the  cavalry  to  make  a  sortie 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  Mortier  to.  attack  the  left; 
while  four  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  led  by  Dumoustier,  Batrois, 
DucouLz,  and  Koguet,  under  the  orders  of  Ney,  issued  from  the 
Pima  and  Flauen  gates,  and  advancing  directly  to  the  attack,  by 
their  dauntless  bearing  under  a  galling  fire,  struck  terror  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  Allies.  Notwithstanding  the  boldness  and  gallantry 
of  their  advance,  the  combined  troops,  when  the  Guards  approached 
them,  gave  way  and  fled  in  all  directions ;  and  the  plain  was  presently 
scoured  by  the  French  cuirassiers,  who  cut  down  all  who  attempted 
resistance. 
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Prince  Schwartzenburg,  seeing  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment, exclaimed  to  his  royal  companions,  ^'The  Emperor  is  surely 
in  Dresden !  The  favourable  moment  for  carrying  the  city  has  been 
lost.  The  utmost  we  can  now  hope  is  to  rally  1"  The  presence  of 
Napoleon  was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  day,  which  were 
influenced  not  alone  by  the  able  dispositions  and  skilful  manosuvres 
which  he  had  directed,  but  also  by  his  active  participation  in  the 
heroic  efforts  and  the  perils  of  his  army.  *' Napoleon,**  says  Major 
Odeleben,  a  Saxon,  who  was  in  attendance  on  him  during  that  day, 
^'in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  bullets,  rode  forward  at  full  gallop  to 
recover  two  redoubts  which  had  been  taken;  and  being  stopped 
short  for  a  moment  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  fall  of  an  officer 
of  his  suite,  who  was  killed  in  his  presence,  he  turned  to  look  around 
him,  and  then  first  perceived  that  several  of  his  aides-de-camp  were 
wounded." 


<-.-=— ^ 


'^^-  **ft*''ji7'/jrjjt*ij'~^  ~^  - 


The  Allies  rallied  in  the  evening  on  the  heights  from  which  they 
had  descended  with  such  confidence  in  the  morning ;  and  about  nine 
at  night  the  sound  of  the  cannon  ceased.  At  eleven,  the  Emperor 
was  still  on  foot  traversing  his  outposts  from  bivouac  to  bivouac. 
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reconnoitring  the  lines  of  the  enemy  to  enable  him  to  arrange  his 
plans  for  the  ensuing  day.  On  re-entering  the  palace,  Berthier 
was  called  into  his  cabinet,  and  the  necessary  orders  having  been  die* 
tated,  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  several  generals,  directing 
a  combined  movement  at  daybreak.  In  the  meantime,  however,  an 
Austrian  corps,  emboldened  by  a  copious  distribution  of  brandy, 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Flauen  gate;  but  meeting  a  vigorous 
resistance  from  General  Dumoustier  and  Colonel  Cambron,  one  entire 
battalion  with  its  colours  was  captured,  and  the  rest  of  the  assailants, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  fled  to  their  camp.  This  attack 
announced  that  the  Allies,  although  in  the  evening  they  had  appeared 
to  be  completely  disordered,  still  relied  on  their  numbers  for  success, 
and  were  unappalled  by  the  defeat  *they  had  sustained.  Napoleon, 
in  consequence,  sent  instant  and  pressing  orders  for  all  his  marshals 
and  generals  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  to  hasten 
with  their  troops  to  the  city  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  the  morrow; 
commands  which  were  so  well  obeyed,  that  before  dawn  upwards  of 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  to  renew  the  engagement 
on  which  the  enemy  believed  the  fate  of  France  to  depend. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  Emperor  was  again  on 
horseback,  at  the  Freyburg  gate,  to  survey  anew  the  positions  of 
the  enemy  and  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
On  the  heights  before  him,  he  failed  not  to  observe  a  wide  unoccupied 
space  which  had  been  left  for  the  corps  of  Klenau,  the  arrival  of  which 
was  momentarily  expected.  Seeing  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  circumstance,  Murat  and  Victor  were  immediately  ordered  to 
advance  and  take  the  position;  which  was  done  with  the  promptitude 
for  which  those  marshals  were  distinguished,  while  a  brisk  cannonade 
engaged  the  enemy's  centre.  The  artillery  was  the  principal  arm 
used  in  the  battle.  "It  was  then,'*  says  the  'Manuscript  of  1813,' 
"  that  the  French  soldiers  submitted  to  the  severest  laws  of  modem 
tactics,  champing  the  curb  which  restrained  their  ardour,  and  re- 
maining for  hours  entirely  immoveable,  a  mark  for  the  bullets  which 
the  hostile  lines  continually  exchanged." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Murat,  who  was  then  beyond  the  defiles  of 
Flauen,  was  seen,  sabre  in  hand,  with  his  gold-embroidered  mantle 
streaming  from  his  shoidder,  charging  the  Austrian  in&ntry  at  the 
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head  of  the  indomitable  carbineers  and  cuirassiers.  His  success, 
the  glory  of  which  was  shared  by  Victor  and  Latour-Maubourg, 
was,  henceforth,  complete;  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  was  broken 
and  thrown  into  total  confusion.  On  the  rights  the  Young  Guard, 
led  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  was  not  less  fortunate.  Everywhere 
the  triumph  of  Napoleon  was  perfect  Ney,  Marmont,  Mortier, 
St.  Cyr,  Nansouty,  —  every  officer  and  soldier  engaged,  vindicated 
the  reputation  which  French  valour  and  military  skill  had  acquired 
throughout  the  world.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Allies  were 
precipitately  retreating  towards  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  by  such 
imoccupied  cross-roads  and  paths  as  they  could  find,  and  which  the 
heavy  rain  had  rendered  almost  impassable.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia  had  again  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  eagles 
humbled  by  the  man  whose  destruction  they  had  vowed;  and  of 
being  obliged  to  flee  firom  the  face  of  him  whom  they  had  recently 
stigmatized  as  a  cowardly  fugitive. 

The  trophies  of  the  day  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
prisoners,  forty  standards,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Allies 
lost,  besides,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 
among  whom  was  Moreau,  both  of  whose  legs  had  been  shattered 
by   the   first    discharge    of  cannon   fired   by  the  Imperial   Guard. 
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DEATH  OF  MOBEAU. 

"Heaven/*  says  M.  Laurent,  "would  not  permit  the  victor  of  Hohen- 
linden  to  aggravate  lus  crime  and  perpetuate  his  infamy  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  caused  the  scandal  of  such  a  man's  presence  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bussians  to  cease."  Napoleon  himself  is  said  to  have 
aimed  the  ball  by  which  the  traitor  met  his  death.  Having  observed 
a  group  of  officers  reconnoitring  on  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance 
in  front,  he  ordered  some  cannon  to  be  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
immediately  afterwards  saw  a  movement  which  indicated  that  some 
person  of  rank  had  fallen.  In  the  evening,  a  peasant  brought  into 
Dresden  a  boot,  smeared  with  blood,  and  a  greyhound,  the  property 
of  the  general  who  was  slain.  The  collar  of  the  dog  bore  the  name 
of  Moreau,  and  gave  the  first  intimation  that  the  greater  of  the  two 
whom  sordid  selfishness,  combined  with  personal  malice  and  hatred, 
had  induced  to  wield  parricidal  arms,  had  paid  the  earthly  penalty 
of  his  offence.  De  Bourrienne  has  stated,  as  an  unqestionable  fiurt, 
that  the  sum  proffered  by  Alexander  to  induce  the  ^'virtuous  Moreau" 
to  quit  his  American  exile  was  twelve  millions  of  rubles — upwards  of 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  he  has  not  added,  however,  whether 
this  enormous  price  was  paid. 

In  the  evening.  Napoleon,  drenched  with  rain  and  sinldug  firom 
fatigue,  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  received  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  King  of  Saxony  with  raptures.  His  generous  conduct 
on  the  occasion  tended  not  a  little,  it  may  be  imagined,  to  conciliate 
the  people;  who,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  his  army,  had  exhibited 
strong  symptoms  of  the  insurrectionary  spirit  so  generally  diffused, 
by  means  of  the  societies  of  iUuminati,  throughout  Germany.  He  dis- 
tributed large  sums  of  money  among  those  whose  property  had  been 
injured  by  the  cannonade;  spoke  kindly  to  all  who  approached  him; 
caused  the  utmost  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  wounded,  as  well  those 
of  the  Allied  armies  as  of  his  own;  and  relieved  with  liberal  hand 
the  wants  of  his  prisoners,  many  of  whom,  being  deserters  from  the 
contingent  corps  in  his  pay,  could  scarcely  have  expected  such 
treatment. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  Emperor  was  again  on 
horseback,  directing  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy;  but,  the 
incessant  restlessness  and  toil  which  he  had  endured  for  five  or  six 
days  past,  and  some  food,  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned,  of  which 
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he  had  hastily  eaten  on  the  preceding  evening,  produced  violent 
retching  and  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  return  in  his  carriage  to 
Dresden,  and  leave  the  completion  of  the  enemy's  ruin  to  inferior 
hands.  This  sudden  and  most  unfortunate  indisposition  has  been 
generally  assigned  as  the  indirect  cause  of  the  long  series  of  calamities 
which  ensued. 

The  King  of  Naples,  Marmont,  and  St.  Cyr,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  press  hard  upon  the  flying  columns  of  the  enemy  5  while  Van- 
damme,  with  a  corps  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  awaited  to 
intercept  their  progress  at  Feterswald,  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia. 
From  the  last  mentioned  troops,  Napoleon  so  confidently  expected 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Allies,  that  when  complimented,  on  his 
return  to  Dresden,  upon  his  victory,  he  exclaimed,  *'  That  is  nothing. 
Yandamme  is  before  them.  It  ia  from  l>iTn  we  must  look  for  the 
great  result."  The  impetuosity  of  Vandamme,  however,  whose  fiery 
ardour  had  previously  induced  the  Emperor  to  say,  "Were  that 
General  lost,  I  know  not  what  I  should  refuse  to  have  him  restored ; 
but  if  I  had  two  such,  I  should  be  compelled  to  make  one  shoot 
the  other,"  had  impelled  him  to  give  battle  to  the  Eussian  General 
Ostermftnn,  and  to  pursue  him  in  the  direction  of  Toplitz,  whither 
the  routed  forces  of  the  Allies  were  flying,  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  the  only  road  practicable  for  artillery,  by  which  they  could  hope 
to  reach  Prague.  Had  Vandamme  halted,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
enemy,  cooped  up  between  his  corps  and  the  troops  in  pursuit,  must 
have  surrendered  at  discretion,  or,  abandoning  their  guns  and  bag- 
gage, have  dispersed  and  sought  refuge  in  scattered  bands  among 
the  forests  and  cross-roads  of  the  country.  But  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  Vandamme,  abandoning  the  line  of  the  hills,  marched  into 
the  valley  of  Culm,  to  complete,  as  he  thought,  the  disorganization 
of  the  Allies,  and  to  seize  Toplitz,  which  was  not  more  than  half  a 
league  in  advance,  and  was  known  to  contain  the  immense  magazines 
of  the  enemy.  Ostermann,  however,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  near  approach  and  precarious  situation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
now  resolved  to  make  a  stand  in  order  to  gain  time.  His  resistance 
was  of  the  most  determined  character.  His  troops  stood  "  firm  as  a 
grove  of  pines  opposed  to  the  tempest,"  while  Vandamme  directed 
charge   upon    charge    against   their  lessening  numbers,  till  all  the 
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French  soldiers  were  gathered  on  a  narrow  spot  in  the  deep  vale, 
and  night  closed  upon  the  combatants.  Ostermann  lost  an  arm  in 
this  engagement;  but  he  gained  the  time  required  to  save  his 
countrymen  from  destruction.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Schwartzenburg, 
the  Czai,  and  the  K'lng  of  Prussia,  were  enabled  to  rally  a  large 
body  of  their  followers  before  morning ;  and,  at  day-break,  to  pour 
down  from  the  heights  of  Feterswald  such  a  torrent  upon  Yandamme, 
that,  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  which  the  French  were  unable  to 
maintain  throughout  the  day,  the  Ftench  commander,  together  with 
Generals  Haxo  and  Guyon,  and  about  seven  thousand  men,  remained 
prisoners  of  war.  These  officers  were  subsequently  treated  with  great 
insolence  and  harshness  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  to  whose 
custody  they  were  consigned. 

General  Corbineau,  by  his  courage  and  energy,  saved  the  greater 
portion  of  the  French  troops.  Seeing  the  immense  host  by  which 
he  and  his  comrades  were  surrounded,  he  led  a  fiirious  cavalry  charge 
up  the  hill  of  Feterswald,  cut  a  road  through  the  Allies,  killed  the 
artillerymen  at  their  guns,  and  compelled  Russians,  Frussians,  and 
Austrians,  to  quit  the  road  till  his  comrades  had  effected  a  passage. 
The  day,  however,  was  a  highly  disastrous  one.  The  Allies  had 
been  previously  retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder, — the  officers  and 
soldiers  complaining  of  the  cowarjdice  and  want  of  skill  of  their 
generals,  and  the  generals  of  their  Sovereigns ;  but  now  they  were 
enabled  to  reassemble  and  to  resume  some  appearance  of  discipline, 
while  the  guns  and  prisoners  they  had  taken  gave  a  semblance  of 
truth  to  the  boast  with  which  they  entered  Toplitz,  that  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  great  Napoleon,  and  should  soon  expel  him 
from  the  German  territories.  The  victory  also  reanimated  the  spirit 
of  the  native  insurrectionary  clubs,  whose  members  began  again  to 
throng  around  the  so-called  **  Standards  of  Liberty.**  Murat,  Mar- 
mont,  and  the  other  French  generals,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune 
of  Yandamme,  instead  of  quickezung  the  purstiit,  halted,  and  allowed 
the  Czar  to  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Toplitz. 

Affairs  in  the  north  were  scarcely  better.  Wherever  the. Emperor 
was  not  present  in  person,  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  AUies 
almost  invariably  gave  them  an  ascendancy;  while,  where  he  was,  all 
disparities  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  superiority  of  his 
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genius  and  activity.  Oudinot  had  been  directed  to  give  battle  to 
Bemadotte^  and  baying  marched  on  tbe  Berlin  road  to  Gros-Beeren> 
near  Potsdam^  for  that  purpose^  he  had  been  encountered  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Bulow^  Borstal^  and  the  Crown  Prince^  amounting 
to  more  than  eighty  thousand  soldiers^  and  sustained  a  defeat^  with 
a  loss  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  and  eight  guns.  Oudinot  was, 
in  consequence,  compelled  to  retreat,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost 
deliberation  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Gerard,  about  the  same  time, 
having  sallied  from  Magdeburg  with  five  or  sik  thousand  men  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Oudinot,  fell  in  with  a  Prussian  corps  return- 
ing from  Gros-Beeren,  and  put  it  to  flight,  but  was  in  turn  assailed 
by  Czemicheff  and  his  Cossacks,  and  lost  six  cannon,  the  greater 
portion  of  his  baggage,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Macdonald 
was  equally  unsuccessful  against  Blucher.  He  had  advanced  on 
the  Breslau  road  to  give  battle  to  the  old  partisan  chief;  but  being 
met  before  he  was  prepared,  and  his  troops  becoming  entangled  in 
a  narrow  defile,  flooded  with  heavy  rains,  he  also  sustained  a  defeat, 
before  his  wings  could  bring  him  any  assistance.  Laiuiston,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing,  was  subsequently  attacked  and  defeated; 
and  Luckau,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, surrendered  to  the  Allies.  The  French  Army  of  Silesia  was 
thenceforth  utterly  disabled. 

The  news  of  these  events,  ia  which  a  total  loss  of  nearly  thirty 
thouand  soldiers  had  been  sustained,  reached  Napoleon  while  he  lay 
still  sick  at  Dresden.  "  This,''  said  he  to  Murat,  "  is  the  fate  of  war. 
Exalted  in  the  morning ;  low  enough  before  night.  There  is  but  a 
step  between  triumph  and  ruin."  On  the  table  before  him  was  a  map 
of  Germany;  he  took  his  compasses,  and  measuring  distances,  appa- 
rently without  a  purpose,  repeated  the  following  lines  of  a  favourite 
poet: — 

*'  J'ai  servi,  command^,  vaincu  quarante  ann^es ; 
Dn  monde,  entre  mea  mains,  j'ai  vn  lea  deatin^ea; 
£t  j'ai  toujoura  connu  qu'en  chaque  er^nement 
Le  deatin  dea  ^ta  dependait  d'un  moment." 

The  end  of  disasters  had  not  yet  arrived.  Oudinot,  having  con- 
centrated all  his    forces    beneath   the    walls  of  Wittemberg,    was 
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superseded,  on  the  4th  of  September,  by  Ney,  who  brought  with 

him  new  troops,  and  a  strict  charge  from  Napoleon  to  force  his  way, 

at  all  risks,  to  Berlin ;  so  as  to  place  Bemadotte  between  the  French 

Grand  Army  and  the  corps  operating  on  his  rear.     Ney  exhibited  his 

customary  alacrity  to  obey  his  instructions ;  and,  after  obtaining  some 

!      adyantages  over  General  Tauentzein  on  the  5th,  he  moyed,  on  the  6th, 

I      upon  Juterbock,  where  a  general  action  was  forced  on  by  the  Allies ; 

I      in  the  midst  of  which  a  corps  of  Saxons,  in  all  probability  according  to 

previous   agreement,  suddenly  quitted  their  post  and  fled,  leaving 

a  large  gap  in  the  army  of  Ney,  into  which  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies 

rushed,  and  was  enabled  to  cut  the  assailing  force  in  two,  and  to 

compel  the  separated  divisions  to  retreat  in  different  directions,  with 

a  loss  of  about  ten  thousand  men  and  upwards  of  forty  pieces  of 

cannon. 

These  repeated  checks  dissolved  the  spell  which  had  previously 
encompassed  French  valour,  and  reduced  the  followers  of  Napoleon 
to  a  level  with  ordinary  soldiers,  liable  to  the  common  errors  and 
mischances  of  war.     The  troops  themselves  grew  depressed  in  spirit ;  j 

the  officers  longed  for  repose;  and  many  openly  expressed  their 
wishes  for  peace  upon  any  terms  that  could  be  obtained,  provided 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  ancient  France  were  guaranteed.  The 
enthusiasm,  which  had  formerly  wrought  such  marvels,  no  longer 
existed ;  and  a  feeling  of  discontent  began  to  usurp  its  place  in  the 
breasts  of  all  save  the  few  gallant  veterans  who  remained  of  the 
victorious  campaigns^  of  Italy,  Egypt,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  "Wagram, 
The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  excited  to  the  utmost  by  their 
unexpected  successes;  and,  gaining  courage  in  proportion  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  chiefc  over  whom  they  triumphed,  their  soldiers  boasted 
at  least  an  equality  with  their  opponents  —  an  advantage  infinitely 
superior  in  its  consequences  to  the  partial  victories  by  which  the 
change  of  feeling  had  been  induced. 

NotwithstandiQg  the  continuance  of  his  indisposition.  Napoleon, 
unable  to  endure  the  torture  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  constant 
reports  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  troops,  hastened,  early  in  September, 
from  Dresden  into  Silesia,  to  turn,  by  his  talents  and  the  influence 
which  his  presence  still  exercised,  the  tottering  balance  of  fortune.  It 
was  evident  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  come ;  and  the  occurrences 
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of  every  succeeding  day  demonstrated  more  clearly  that  his  salvation^ 
and  that  of  the  empire^  must  depend  upon  his  own  vigorous  daring, 
and  on  the  subtlety  and  firmness  of  his  unassisted  genius.  His 
enemies,  as  well  by  their  actions  then,  as  by  their  subsequent  acknow- 
ledgments, have  done  justice  to  the  eiforts  of  his  closing  career, 
admitting  that  these  were  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  that  they  constituted 
the  crowning  rays  of  his  coronal  of  military  glory.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  he  joined  the  corps  of  Macdonald  at  Hochkirch;  and, 
with  scarcely  an  hour's  delay,  resumed  the  offensive  against  Blucher, 
who  had  taken  post  on  the  heights  of  Wolenberg,  whence  he 
threatened  a  descent  in  the  direction  of  Bautzen.  The  Allies, 
however,  were  speedily  dislodged,  and  driven  back  towards  Gorlitz, 
whither  they  were  pursued  during  the  whole  of  the  5th,  and  com- 
pelled precipitately  to  recross  the  rivers  Neiss  and  Queisse. 

The  Emperor  now  received  news  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Con- 
federates was  again  struggling  to  extricate  itself  from  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  and  threatened  a  new  descent  upon  Dresden.  He  I^astily 
returned,  therefore,  towards  the  Elbe ;  and,  at  seven  in  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  came  in  sight  of  Wittgenstein,  who,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  had  marched  as  far  as  Pima.  The  Allies,  however,  being 
well-informed  by  friends  in  the  French  camp  of  all  Napoleon's  move- 
ments, no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach  than,  without  hazarding  a 
battle,  they  retired  to  their  old  quarters;  "  afraid,"  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  '^  of  one  of  those  sudden  strokes  of  inspiration  under 
which  their  opponent  seemed  almost  to  dictate  terms  to  fate."  The 
Emperor  piirsued  them  through  the  passes  of  the  Erzgebirge  to 
Peterswald ;  whence,  surveying  the  impracticable  defiles  of  the  valley 
of  Culm,  in  which  Vandamme  had  been  defeated,  he  returned  again 
to  Dresden,  on  his  road  encountering  and  defeating  a  Prussian  corps, 
and  making  prisoner  a  son  of  General  Blucher.  Availing  himself  of 
Napoleon's  absence,  the  elder  Blucher  meanwhile  had  again  advanced 
towards  Dresden ;  and,  again,  on  the  Emperor's  approach,  he  fled :  the 
Allied  Grand  Army,  during  his  retreat,  marching  forward  as  before, 
in  order  to  snatch  by  stratagem  what  its  chiefs  dared  not  attempt  to 
win  in  the  field.  The  rapidity  of  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion, 
however,  outran  the  calculations  of  the  foe;  and  Schwartzenburg 
having  ventured  to  attack  the  corps  of  Count  Lobau,  at  Geyersberg, 
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was  unexpectedly  assaulted  in  turn  by  the  man  wliom  he  most  feared^ 
and  whom  it  was  his  principal  study  to  aroid.  He  was  defeated  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  driyen  back  in  confusion  upon  Toplitz — 
Napoleon  pursuing  beyond  the  valley  of  Culm  to  Nollensdorf,  where 
his  march  was  delayed  by  a  storm  which  rendered  the  high  roads 
impassable,  and  enabled  his  opponents,  whom  repeated  flight  had 
rendered  better  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  escape.  A  third  time 
the  Emperor  returned  fruitlessly  yictorious  to  Dresden,  the  centre  of 
his  operations,  and  again  he  was  called  forth  to  encounter  a  new  foe 
in  the  person  of  Bemadotte ;  who,  haying  advanced  towards  the  Elbe, 
was  preparing  to  cross  that  riyer,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  French  com- 
munications with  Paris.  like  his  predecessors,  Bemadotte,  though  at 
the  head  of  a  far  greater  force  than  Napoleon  could  muster,  wanted 
courage  to  await  the  onset  of  his  former  Sovereign  and  friend.  He 
retreated  with  haste  towards  Berlin  immediately  a  demonstration 
was  made  against  him;  and  Blucher,  Wittgenstein,  Bulow,  and 
Schwartzenburg  successively  renewed,  and  were  defeated  in,  their 
attempts  to  seize  Dresden,  and  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Elbe. 

Thus  in  incessant  skirmishes,  but  with  no  decisive  action,  the  month 
of  September  wore  away.  Napoleon  was  constantly  present  at  the 
point  where  the  greatest  danger  seemed  to  threaten,  and  was  con- 
stantly baffled  by  the  vigilant  fears  of  the  Allies ;  who  shunned  his 
presence  as  if  his  look  could  have  darted  destruction  through  their 
ranks.  His  very  successes,  however,  diminished  his  chances  of  ulti- 
mate triumph.  His  army,  already  enfeebled  by  the  disasters  of  his 
generals,  grew  weaker  after  every  engagement;  the  loss  of  each  slain 
and  wounded  soldier  being  felt  as  irreparable;  while  the  enemy, 
constantly  receiving  reinforcements  from  all  quarters,  was  scarcely 
sensible  of  the  ravages  made  in  its  innumerable  host  by  the  sword  or 
disease. 

Since  the  battle  of  Dresden,  everything  had  been  favourable  to 
the  confederated  Sovereigns,  in  whom  nothing  more  was  requisite 
than  confidence  and  ordinary  military  talent,  to  enable  them  to  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  close,  and  thus  have  spared  much  bloodshed  to 
their  subjects,  as  well  as  the  desolation  of  one  of  the  finest  regions 
of  Germany.  Desertions  from  the  French  camp,  of  straggling  parties 
of  men   and  officers,   belonging  to  the   several   contingent   troops 
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fumiBhed  by  the  Princes  of  the  Ehenish  Confederation  occurred  daily. 
Partisan  bands,  raised  among  the  iUuminati,  roamed  over  tl^e  country, 
cutting  off  detachments  of  French  soldiers,  and  carrying  away  into  cap- 
tivity the  sick  and  wounded — destroying  in  their  progress  all  that  could 
afford  subsistence  to  man  or  horse ;  and  plundering,  without  remorse, 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  refused  to  join  in  their  marauding  excur- 
sions. These  "  Cossacks  of  the  Elbe,"  as  they  were  called,  became 
even  more  terrible  than  the  savage  tribes  whose  excesses  alone  they 
emulated.  English  gold  was  distributed  with  unsparing  hand  among 
those  who  rendered  service  to  the  Allies,  or  were  willing  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  German  patriotism  thus 
became  an  object  of  public  barter,  and  aspirations  for  Liberty  were 
elicited  by  the  clink  of  the  purse.  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  other  English  commissioners  accompanied  the  Allies  to  appor- 
tion the  price  at  which  adherents,  singly  or  in  bodies,  were  to  be 
purchased. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  the  Emperor  received  a  letter  from 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  information  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  maintain  his  alliance  with  France  longer  than  six 
weeks.  The  Westphalians,  about  the  same  time,  revolted,  and 
compelled  King  Jerome  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  retire  for  safety 
upon  the  Bhine;  and  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  were  in  a  state  of 
ferment;  the  people  openly  threatening  to  desert  their  Sovereigns,  and 
join  the  Allies  en  masse.  Napoleon,  at  this  crisis,  determined  on  a 
bold  movement :  by  which  he  hoped  to  baffle  his  opponents  and  secure 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  his  nominal  friends.  An  immense  body  of 
the  Allied  troops  had  already  crossed  the  Elbe,  and,  establishing 
themselves  on  its  left  bank,  threatened  to  close  on  the  French  rear. 
The  Emperor  proposed  to  change  positions  with  his  enemies,  and 
penetradng  their  line  to  form  in  their  rear;  withdraw  his  garrisons 
fix)m  the  fortresses  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and 
Modlin;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  magazines  and  reserves 
established  at  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg,  to 
remove  the  seat  of  war  to  the  plains  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder;  to  seize  Potsdam,  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  Mechlenburg; 
and  compel  the  Allies  to  retrace  their  steps  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ravage  of  their  own  territories.     The  daring  novelty  of  this  plan 
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captivated  several  of  the  Imperial  generals,  who  had  previously  urged 
a  retreat  •towards  the  Rhine;  and  preparations  for  carrying  it  into 
execution  were  entered  upon  with  ardour.  Regnier  and  Bertrand 
were  ordered  to  advance  upon  Berlin,  and  had  already  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  met  with  some  successes  over  the  corps  of  Tauentzein,  when 
they  were  hastily  recalled  to  Dresden. 

The  occasion  of  this  change  of  orders  was  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  intimating  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
instead  of  waiting  the  expiration  of  the  promised  six  weeks,  had 
already  joined  the  Allies,  and  was  marching  forward  to  the  Rhine  to 
cut  off  all  communication  with  France ;  that  the  King  of  Wurtemberg 
himself  was  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  circumstances,  and 
foUowing  the  example  of  his  neighbour ;  and  that  a  hundred  thousand 
men  would  in  a  few  days  surround  Mayence,  and  carry  the  war  into 
France.  This  intelligence,  added  to  the  news  that  the  Russians  had 
just  received  a  reinforcement  of  from  sixy  to  eighty  thousand  men, 
under  General  Beningsen,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  fall 
back  towards  Leipsic,  there  to  concentrate  his  troops,  in  order  to  give 
battle,  or  secure  the  means  of  retreat  towards  the  French -frontier. 
The  Allies,  with  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  men,  were  now  con- 
verging upon  the  Saxon  capital,  so  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled 
to  hasten  his  departure,  leaving  behind  him  Davoust,  in  garrison  at 
Hamburg;  Lemarrois,  at  Magdeburg ;  Lapoype,  at  Wittemberg ;  and 
Narbonne,  at  Torgau.  Still,  against  such  fearful  odds,  he  did  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  retrieye  his  fortune.  "  All  is  not  lost,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  while  a  battle  is  yet  in  my  power ;  and  a  single  dedsive 
victory  may  restore  the  Germans  to  their  senses." 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  enemy  had  strained  every  nerve  to  bring 
overwhelming  numbers  into  the  field, — when  in  their  ranks  were  to 
be  seen  tribes  of  wandering  Baskirs  and  Tartars,  hordes  unknown  to 
European  warfare  —  savages  armed  with  bowB,  arrows,  and  javelins, 
and  clothed  in  uncouth  raiment  made  of  sheep-skins — men  brought 
from  the  great  wall  of  China,  to  fight  for  "  the  independence  and  civi- 
lization" of  Europe, — that  Napoleon  felt  his  forces  inadequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  and  appealed,  once  more,  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Empire  for  an  extraordinary  levy,  to  preserve  France 
from  invasion.     The  Empress-Regent,  on  the  7th  of  October,  pro- 
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ceeded  for  the  first  time^  in  great  state^  to  tlie  Legislative  Chamber^ 
and  pronounced  a  discourse  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  by 
Napoleon  at  head-quarters.  The  Senate,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
his  good  fortune  had  wholly  deserted  the  Emperor,  and  propitiated 
by  the  popularity  of  the  domestic  administration  of  the  country, 
promptly,  and  unanimously,  voted  a  supply  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  conscripts — a  force  which  was  raised  with  alacrity,  sent 
towards  the  frontier,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  numbers  speedily 
incorporated  with  the  various  divisions  of  the  Grand  Army. 

On  the  15th,  the  Emperor,  having  previously  given  the  signal  for 
retreat,  reached  Leipsic,  where  the  corps  of  Victor,  Augereau,  and 
Lauriston  were  already  assembled.  The  Allies  also  streamed  towards 
this  central  point;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  gathered  their  mag- 
nificent host  around  the  walls  of  the  city  —  the  centinels  of  the 
hostile  armies  being  posted,  during  the  night,  within  musket-shot  of 
each  other. 
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BATTLES  OF  VACHAU  AND  LBIP8IC  —  DB8BRTI0N  OF  THE  SAXONS — DEATH 
OF  P0NIAT0W8KI  —  RETREAT  OF  THE  FRENCH  —  DEFEAT  OF  THE  BAVA- 
RIANS—  RETURN   OF   NAPOLEON   TO  PARIS.       1813. 


1^  ALAMITOUS  as  recent  events  had  been, 
and  inferior  as  was  the  force  at  his  disposal. 
Napoleon  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  battle 
which  the  enemy  now  seemed  desirous  to 
force  upon  him.  On  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  October,  he  carefully  surveyed  the 
ground  on  which  the  Allies  were  ranging 
themselves ;  and,  after  having  issued  orders 
to  his  marshals  and  generals  for  the  disposal 
of  their  several  troops,  he  visited  all  the  posts  in  person,  distributed 
eagles  to  such  regiments  as  had  not  yet  received  those  ensigns,  and 
caused  the  soldiers  to  swear  that  they  would  not  shrink  from  their  duty 
in  the  hour  of  danger.     "  Yonder  lies  the  enemy,"  he  exclaimed; 
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'^  swear  that  you  will  die  radier  than  see  France  dishonoured."—-^^  We 
swear !'•  responded  the  soldiers;  and  cries  of  "  Viye  TEmpereur ! *' 
resounded  through  the  camp,  startling  the  astonished  foe  by  their  loud 
and  long  continued  echoes.  The  army  of  Napoleon  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  men,  supported  by  six  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery;  the  Allies  mustered  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  had  with  diem  a  thousand  cannon.  In  both 
camps  there  seems  to  have  been  equal  confidence  of  success. 

The  night  of  the  Idth  passed  in  watchful  silence,  undistinguished, 
except  by  a  midnight  discharge,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  of  three 
death-rockets,  with  brilliant  trains  of  white  light,  which  ascended 
from  the  south  of  Leipsic,  and  marked  the  position  of  Prince  Schwart- 
zenburg,  with  whom  were  now  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  These  signals  were  presently  answered 
from  the  north  by  four  rockets,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  soaring  over  the 
positions  of  Blucher  and  Bernadotte;  and  intimating,  that  on  the 
morrow  the  French  woidd  sustain  a  combined  attack  from  all  points  of 
the  horizon. 

Napoleon,  undismayed,  commenced  the  engagement  at  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  on  the  southern  side  of  Leipsic, 
where  Schwartzenburg  was  making  demonstrations  for  attacking  the 
villages  of  Marklecberg  and  Dolitz,  and  for  effecting  the  passage  of 
the  Pleisse.  The  Allies  being  supported  in  this  quarter  by  two 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  at  first  obtained  some  advantages;  but 
on  attempting  to  penetrate  the  French  line,  they  were  driven  back 
with  immense  slaughter  by  the  infantry  of  Poniatowski  and  Augereau, 
and  the  cavalry  of  General  Milhaud.  Six  times  in  succession  they 
charged,  and  were  repulsed  by  their  immoveable  opponents.  Several 
attacks  led  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  and  Generals  Gorzakoff 
and  Klenau,  were  also  directed  against  the  villages  of  Yachau  and 
lieberwalkwitz,  but  these  were  defended  with  such  determination 
by  Victor  and  Lauriston  that,  after  the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to 
force  them,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  in  every  direction  the  French  were  able 
to  defend  their  positions ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Emperor, 
the  exigencies  of  whose  situation  demanded  the  achievement  of  a 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory,  to  restore  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers. 
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restrain  the  hostilities  of  the  insurgent  Germans^  and  strike  the  Allies 
with  terror.  Watching,  therefore,  for  a  moment  of  lassitude,  when 
the  enemy,  fatigued  with  exertion,  and  discouraged  by  failure^  sought 
a  breathing  space,  the  Emperor  in  turn  became  the  assailant ;  and, 
laimching  the  columns  of  Macdonald  and  Sebastiani  against  the 
corps  of  Klenau  to  the  left,  and  causing  Mortier,  at  the  same  moment, 
to  advance  with  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  to  the  support 
of  Lauriston,  while  Oudinot  moved  forward  to  sustain  Victor,  and 
General  Curial  marched  to  reinforce  Poniatowski,  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  tenfold  fury.  A  himdred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Drouot,  protected  the  various  move- 
ments in  progress,  and  poured  an  almost  incessant  stream  of  murderous 
shot  into  the  midst  of  the  dense  masses  against  which  it  was  directed. 

The  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  was  the  first  to  give  way.  Hi8  troops, 
unable  to  sustain  the  impetuous  assault  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  fled 
in  disorder,  and  were  chased  as  far  as  Gossa.  Klenau's  line  was 
next  pierced  by  Mortier  and  Lauriston;  and  Macdonald  and  Sebastiani 
advancing  took  with  the  bayonet  the  village  of  Gossa,  and  a  strong 
redoubt,  called  the  Swedish  camp,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line,  which  was  thus  rent  asunder,  and  presented  a  tempting  opening 
for  the  cavalry  to  rush  in  and  complete  the  victory.  Poniatowski, 
meanwhile,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  where  he  was 
posted,  and  the  numbers  opposed  to  him,  he  was  unable  to  advance, 
maintained  his  ground  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  captured  a  body 
of  horse  sent  across  the  Pleisse  by  Schwartzenburg  to  attack  him  in 
the  rear,  among  whom  was  the  Austrian  General  Merfeld. 

The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close;  the  Allies,  having  lost 
heart  and  hope,  were  flying  in  confusion  before  the  King  of  Naples, 
Kellerman,  and  Latour-Mabourg,  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
impelled  by  despair,  suddenly  ordered  all  his  reserves,  and  even 
his  own  Body  Guard,  to  advance  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the 
pursuit,  and  afibrding  time  for  his  discomfited  troops  to  rally.  The 
Cossacks  of  the  Guard  rushed  furiously  forward,  and  with  tjieir  long 
lances  bore  back  the  swordsmen  of  Murat,  retook  a  number  of  guns 
which  had  just  been  wrested  from  their  countrjnnen,  and  compelled 
the  pursuers  to  rein  in  their  horses  and  defend  themselves,  while 
the  fugitive  Allies  reformed  in  the  rear.     The  contest  lipas  then 
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renewed  on  all  points;  the  exhausted  troops  of  the  enemy  being 
regularly  relieved  by  fresh  corps  as  on  a  parade — so  numerous  were 
they^  and  so  disproportionate  the  army  against  which  they  had  been 
marshalled. 

The  battle  continued  till  night-fall^  victory  from  time  to  time 
inclining  to  the  French;  yet  from  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Allies,  producing  no  decisive  result.  At  sunset,  three  cannon-shot 
discharged  at  the  extremity  of  each  line,  as  by  pre-concert,  gave 
signal  for  the  cessation  of  conflict,  and  the  hostile  forces  bivouacked 
in  presence  of  each  other  on  nearly  the  same  ground  they  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  Had  valour,  intrepidity,  and  skill,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Napoleon  would  have  been  triumphant;  but,  as 
he  himself  said,  it  required  thunderbolts  to  enable  him  to  conquer 
such  masses.  The  Allies  claimed  a  victory  at  the  time;  but  their 
historians  have  since  conceded  that  point,  and  admitted  that  the 
battle  was  entirely  indecisive. 

It  was  not  alone  at  Vachau,  however,  that  the  contest  of  the 
16th  ragedi  Blucher,  on  the  north,  with  treble  numbers,  attacked 
Marmont,  took  the  village  of  Moeckem,  some  prisoners,  and  about 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  compelled  the  French  to  quit  their 
original  position,  and  occupy  new  ground  nearer  the  walls  of  Leipsic. 
At  lindenau.  General  Giulay  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridges  over 
the  Fleisse,  and  thus  cut  off  the  French  retreat ;  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  active  vigilance  of  General  Bertrand. 

The  Allied  armies  in  the  battle  of  Vachau,  lost  about  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  French,  independently  of  the  prisoners  taken 
by  Blucher,  did  not  lose  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
Among  the  wounded  was  General  Latour-Maubourg,  who  had  his 
thigh  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball.  Napoleon,  at  the  close  of  the 
action,  eulogised  the  conduct  of  all  his  officers  and  soldiers;  and 
signified  his  special  approbation  of  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of 
Lauriston  and  Foniatowski,  by  conferring  upon  each  of  them  the 
dignity  of  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  night.  Count  Merfeld,  who,  in  the  battle,  had  rendered 
his  sword  to  Captain  Pleineselve,  of  the  corps  of  Foniatowski,  was 
summoned  to  the  Emperor's  presence.  This  officer,  at  the  close  of 
the  Tiiilli^it   campaign  of  Italy  in   1797,  had  accompanied  Count 


NAPOLEON  SUES  FOR  PEACE. 

Bellegarde  to  General  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  at  Leoben  to  solicit 
an  armistice  on  behalf  of  Austria.  From  his  own  generosity  to 
Francis,  on  that  and  several  subsequent  occasions.  Napoleon  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  any  application  from  himself  woidd  be  &your- 
ably  listened  to.  He  saw  that  the  contest  for  supremacy  had  become 
hopeless,  and  he  was  now  willing  to  treat  for  peace  on  terms  of 
equality  with  those  whom  he  had  so  often  prostrated  at  lus  feet; 
the  simple  reservation  which  he  desired  being  independence  for 
France.  Merfeld  was  liberated  on  his  parole,  and  made  the  bearer 
of  a  request  to  the  Allies  for  an  armistice.  "  This  ia  no  subterfuge 
on  my  part,''  said  Napoleon,  on  dismissing  the  General :  ''  I  seek 
only  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  peace ;  and,  after  having  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  France,  my  utmost  wish  is  to  secure  her  happiness.  I 
am  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  this  end.  Adieu,  General,  when, 
on  my  entreaty,  you  mention  the  word  armistice  to  the  two  Emperors, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  voice  which  strikes  their  ears  wiU  awaken  the 
most  impressive  recollections."  The  Allied  Sovereigns,  however, 
remembered  only  that  they  had  been  humiliated;  and,  gathering 
new  hopes  from  the  evident  perplexity  of  their  former  conqueror, 
they  swore  to  listen  to  no  proposal  from  him  while  a  single  trooper 
of  his  army  remained  on  the  German  side  of  the  Bhine :  they  had 
previously  entered  into  a  private  agreement  to  dethrone  him  in  case 
thdr  success  should  warrant  such  a  stretch  of  power.  Napoleon  waited 
anxiously,  but  in  vain,  for  an  answer  to  his  overtures.  Neither 
generosity  nor  courtesy  were  thought  to  be  due  to  a  monarch  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  now  that  he  was  unable  to 
enforce  his  behests  with  the  sword. 

The  battle,  which  night  had  interrupted,  was  not  renewed  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th;  because  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  great  faUs 
of  rain,  and  the  bad  roads,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  Beningsen  and 
Bemadotte,  whose  assistance  the  Allies  considered  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  resume  the  contest,  with  a  prospect  of  success ;  and  because 
Napoleon  believed,  from  the  hesitation  of  the  enemy,  that  time  was 
taken  to  deliberate  on  his  proposals  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
day,  however,  was  passed  on  both  sides  in  preparations  for  attack  and 
defence.  Napoleon  contracted  his  circuit  of  operations,  ranging  his 
army  considerably  nearer  to  Leipsic,  on  a  narrower  base,  butnon  firmer 
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ground^  than  the  troops  had  occupied  on  the  16th.  He  directed 
every  movement  in  person ;  visited  all  the  posts ;  encouraged  his 
soldiers^  most  of  whom  were  young  men ;  and  distributed  rewards  to 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves.  The  day  was  thus  passed  in 
active  duties,  and  night  brought  no  repose.  At  a  late  hour,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Allies  were  preparing  to  attack  on  the  following 
morning.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  proceeded  from  his  bivouac  to  the 
tents  of  his  several  generals,  to  give  orders  for  the  coming  day.  Ney, 
who  had  been  posted  at  Reidnitz,  was  awaked  at  midnight,  and  bade 


to  prepare  for  the  decisive  engagement  of  the  morrow.  Bertrand  was 
visited  at  Lindenau,  and  others  were  called  upon  at  their  several 
stations,  —  Napoleon  himself  appearing  to  be  incapable  of  fatigue, 
while  anything  remained  to  be  done  which  was  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Allies  were  in  motion ; 
and  at  ten,  a  furious  cannonade  thundered  along  the  hostile  lines. 
The  enemy's  principal  eflTorts  were  directed  against  the  villages  of 
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Connewitz  and  Probstheida,  to  the  capture  of  which  they  seemed  to 
attach  the  utmost  importance.     Four  times  they  assaulted  Probsdieida 
with  such  fury,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  seemed  irresistible;  and  four 
times  they  were  driven  back  with  immense  loss  by  Murat,  Victor, 
Augereau,  and  Lauriston,  acting  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  himself. 
At  last,  about  two  o'clock,  General  Pirch,  with  Prince  Augustus  of 
Prussia,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  place,  and  attempted  to  dislodge 
its  defenders.     The  Emperor,  however,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reserve  of  the  Old  Guard,  led  them  to  the  encounter;  and  the 
Allies,  unable  to  withstand  the  vigour  of  the  charge,  speedily  aban- 
doned the  village  and  fled  to  their  first  position.     Poniatowski,  with 
his  brave  Poles,  meanwhile  maintained  his  groimd  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pleisse,  against  the  most  fearful  odds.     Macdonald,  at  the  village 
of  Stoetteritz,  on  the  left,  was  equally  successful  in  resisting  the 
repeated  assaults  of  an  overwhelming  force ;  and  Ney,  in  the  faubourg      \ 
of  Halle,  preserved  his  post  with  equal  intrepidity  against  Bemadotte 
and  Blucher,  who  sought  to  pass  the  Partha,  and  carry  confusion  into 
the  midst  of  Napoleon's  ranks.     The  French  and  Polish  soldiers  had      i 
never  behaved  better.      The  youthftd  Conscripts  fought  as  bravely      | 
as  the  Guards ;  and  prodigies  of  valour  and  endurance  ceased  to  be      i 
regarded  as  such.     Of  Napoleon,  it  has  been  said  by  an  adversary,      I 
that  "  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day,  he  continued  calm, 
decided,  collected;  and  supported  his  diminished  squadrons  in  their 
valiant  defence  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  courage  as  determined 
as  he  had  so  often  exhibited  in  directing  the  tide  of  onward  victory.       , 
Perhaps,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  his  military  talents  were  more  to  be      I 
admired,  when  thus  contending  at  once  against  Fortune  and  over-      | 
powering  numbers,  than  in  the  most  distinguished  of  his  victories"  ! 

Genius,  science,  bravery,  and  perseverance,  however,  were  all  | 
rendered  unavailing  by  the  most  infamous  treachery  which  has  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  modem  times.  At  about  three  o'clock,  when  I 
Bernadotte  was  advancing  against  Ney,  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army, 
and  the  cavalry  of  Wurtemberg,  taking  with  them  a  battery  of  forty 
guns  and  all  their  ammunition  and  equipments,  quitted  the  important 
post  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  the  French  line,  and  passed 
over  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  turning  their  cannon  as  they  did 
so  upon  the  battalions  with  which  they  had  so  long  been  blended. 
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This  craven  conduct  has,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  been 
ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  Bemadotte ;  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  commanded  the  Saxon  contingent  force,  and 
had  then  taken  occasion  to  flatter  those  troops  at  the  expense  of  his 
countrymen.  Zeschau,  the  Saxon  General-in-chief,  with  about  five 
hundred  of  his  followers,  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  flag  and  cause 
of  his  Sovereign  and  of  his  Sovereign's  benefactor.  This  dastardly 
desertion  generated  a  new  phrase^  which  is  synonymous  with  assassin 
in  the  French  language;  and  soldiers  to  the  present  day  designate 
such  as  turn  their  arms  against  their  comrades  as  "  Saxonners." 

Ney,  by  this  unlooked-for  defection,  was  obliged  to  give  way ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  Bemadotte  having  crossed  the  Fartha  took  pos- 
session of  Reidnitz,  within  half  a  league  of  Leipzic.  The  Emperor, 
informed  of  what  had  occurred,  instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  with  a 
corps  of  his  Guard,  and  attacking  the  united  Swedes,  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Saxons,  drove  them  firom  their  new  positions,  and 
reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  Again,  the  battle 
was  resumed  on  all  points,  with  energy  increased  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  firom  their  detestation  of  the  perfidy  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  their  resolution  to  be  avenged.  Such  indeed  was 
their  fiiry  and  determination,  that  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  their 
immensely  superior  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  the  use  of  their  guns  and  howitzers  till  night-fidl; 
when  a  discharge  of  three  distiQCt  cannon-shot  once  more  announced 
the  termination  of  the  conflict. 

Napoleon,  though  his  losses  had  undoubtedly  been  great,  was  still 
unconquered,  and  resolved  to  renew  the  struggle  on  the  following 
day.  He,  accordingly,  gave  orders  for  preparation,  and  retired  to 
his  tent,  to  arrange  his  plan  of  action.  At  about  seven  o'clock, 
however.  Generals  Sorbier  and  Dulauloy  came  to  inform  him  that 
there  only  remained  about  sixteen  thousand  cartridges  to  serve  the 
guns^  a  number  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  a  hot  fire  for  twa  hours ; 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  charges  having  been 
expended  during  the  battles  of  the  16th  and  18th.  Retreat  was 
thus  rendered  inevitable.  Instant  orders  were  accordingly  issued 
for  breaking  up  the  camp  with  all  possible  silence  and  expedition, 
and  retiring  upon  Erfiirth  through  the  defiles  of  lindenau.     The 
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march  commenced  about  eight  o'clock^  Boon  after  which  the  Emperor 
re-entered  Leipsic^  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  an  inn 
called  ''The  Prussian  Arms/'  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
good  old  Saxon  £ing^  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Dresden, 
and  was  still  desirous  of  adhering  to  his  falling  fortunes.  This 
Prince  was  deeply  mortified  and  abased  when  informed  of  the 
conduct  of  his  army;  but  Napoleon,  who  knew  his  fidelity,  reassured 
him  of  his  confidence  and  friendship.  '^  Excellent  man/'  said  the 
exile  of  St.  Helena,  ''he  was  always  the  same;  always  such  as  when, 
in  1807^  he  inscribed,  on  a  triumphal  arch  in  his  capital,  'The 

GRATEFUL  FREDERICK   AuOUSTUS   TO  NaPOLEON.*" 

The  Emperor  passed  die  night  in  dictating  to  Caulaincourt  and 
Maret  orders  for  the  retreat;  and  at  day-break  on  the  19th,  went 
forth  to  superintend  as  far  as  he  could  the  movement  of  the  troops. 
The  corps  of  Victor  and  Augereau  defiled  first  across  the  old  stone 
bridge  of  Leipsic.  Marmont  was  charged  to  defend,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  faubourg  of  Halle;  Begnier  that  of  Rosenthal;  and 
Ney  the  roads  from  the  east.  To  Macdonald  and  Poniatowski  the 
perilous  duty  was  assigned  of  protecting  the  rear,  and  guarding 
the  approaches  to  the  Elster  from  the  south,  until  Ney,  Kegnier, 
and  Marmont,  had  passed  the  river.  To  Poniatowski  the  Emperor 
gave  his  orders  in  person.  "  Prince,"  he  said^  "  to  you  I  assign  the 
defence  of  the  southern  faubourg.*'  "Sire/'  answered  the  gallant 
Marshal,  "I  fear  I  have  too  few  soldiers  left/' — "Well,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  "  but  you  wiU  defend  it  with  those  you  have."  "  Doubt 
it  not.  Sire,"  returned  the  Prince,  "we  are  all  ready  to  die  for  your 
Majesty."  The  illustrious,  but  unfortunate  Pole  sealed  his  fidelity 
and  devotion  with  his  life. 

It  was  proposed  to  Napoleon  to  set  fire  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  establishing  themselves  there, 
until  the  French  should  have  passed  the  bridge  and  arrived  at 
Lindenau;  but  from  this  barbarity  the  Emperor's  nature  revolted, 
notwithstanding  his  being  reminded,  at  the  moment,  of  the  desertion 
of  the  Saxons,  and  informed  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic 
were  "already  firing  upon  the  retreating  troops  from  the  ramparts. 
The  generosity  exhibited  on  this,  and,  indeed,  innumerable  occasions, 
was  but  ill  requited. 
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The  enemy  did  not  learn  till  day-break  on  the  19th^  that  the  French 
were  in  retreat.  Immediately  the  discovery  was  made^  however,  the 
columns  of  the  Allies  hastened  towards  Leipsic,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  foe.  In  the  suburbs  they  encountered 
a  stem  and  unexpected  resistance.  Macdonald  and  Foniatowski, 
r^ardless  of  the  numbers  with  which  they  were  confronted,  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duty  assigned  to  them  with  a  heroism 
which  could  not  be  excelled.  Charge  upon  charge  was  made  upon 
the  gallant  few  by  whom  these  officers  were  surrounded;  but  every 
effort  to  pass  or  disperse  them  was  vain.  They  knew  that  the 
preservation  of  their  comrades  depended  upon  their  perseverance, 
and  their  determination  to  resist,  till  their  last  man  had  fallen  or  the 
Emperor  was  safe,  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

While  the  Allies  were  thus  detained  before  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Napoleon  had  his  final  interview  with  the  King  of  Saxony.  He 
expressed  to  the  good  and  faithful  Frince  the  sincere  regret  with 
which  be  was  compelled  to  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  native  and 
foreign  enemies;  and,  to  delay  the  moment  of  separation,  he  pro- 
longed the  conversation  till  the  sound  of  a  brisk  cannonade  before 
the  very  gates  of  the  city  shewed  that  every  lingering  moment  was 
fraught  with  increased  danger.  The  Eling,  alarmed,  pressed  die 
Emperor  to  mount  his  horse  and  instantly  depart.  ^*  You  have  done 
aU  that  could  be  done,"  he  said,  '^  and  it  is  carrying  your  generosity 
too  far,  to  risk  your  personal  safety  in  order  to  afford  us  a  few 
additional  moments'  consolation."  Napoleon,  who  was  deeply  affected, 
still  resisted  the  old  man's  entreaties;  but  the  sound  of  musketry 
drew  near,  and  the  Queen  and  the  Frincess  Augusta  united  in 
imploring  the  Emperor  to  consult  his  own  security.  Napoleon 
reluctandy  yielded.  **I  would  not  yet  quit  you,"  he  said,  *'but 
that  I  perceive  my  presence  redoubles  your  alarms.  I  will  insist  no 
longer.  Receive  my  adieus.  When  her  power  shall  return,  France 
will  repay  you  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  have  contracted." 
Frederick  Augustus  then  conducted  his  friend  and  benefactor  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  where  they  embraced  for  the  last  time;  and 
Napoleon,  springing  on  his  horse,  and  addressing  a  few  words  to 
the  King's  Body  Guard,  discharging  them  from  all  ties  to  himself, 
and,  exhorting  them  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  own  Sovereign 
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and  his  family^  hastened  by  the  suburb  of  Bunstadt  towards  Lin- 
denau. 

The  French  rear-guard  were  still  defending,  foot  by  foot,  the 
approaches  to  Leipsic,  retreating  slowly  and  in  good  order  before 
the  Allies,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Sa^tons 
from  the  ramparts^  a  loud  outcry  arose  in  the  ranks,  and  the  troops 
pressed  together  in  confusion  towards  the  great  bridge  oyer  the  Elster. 
The  bridge  had  been  mined,  and  Colonel  Montfort  had  orders  to 
blow  it  up  the  moment  the  last  of  the  troops  had  passed,  in  order 
to  retard  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  afford  time  for  the  baggage 
train  to  pass  through  the  gorge  of  Lindenau.  Montfort,  instead  of 
remaining  at  the  station  to  give  the  signal,  entrusted  his  important 
charge  to  the  discretion  of  a  corporal  and  four  miners.  The  corporal, 
seeing  the  confusion  and  hearing  the  cannonade  from  the  walls, 
believed  the  Allies  to  be  in  possession  of  the  city  and  in  pursuit 
of  the  retiring  army;  he,  therefore,  gave  the  signal,  the  train  was 
fired,  and  the  bridge  blown  up  with  such  a  dreadful  explosion  that 
it  awoke  the  Emperor,  who,  having  had  no  previous  rest  for  four 
or  five  days  and  nights,  had  just  fallen  asleep  at  the  miU  of  Lindenau. 
Four  corps  d*arm^e,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  several  himdreds  of  baggage  and  other  conveyances,  were  still  on 
the  Leipsic  side  of  the  river.  The  moving  masses  could  not,  on  the 
instant,  be  stopped ;  but  soldiers,  horses,  cannon,  and  waggons,  urged 
resistlessly  onward,  rolled  into  the  deep  river,  and,  for  a  brief  space, 
the  horrors  of  the  Beresina  were  renewed.  A  cry  of  terror  ran  from 
rank  to  rank :  ^'The  enemy  has  broken  down  the  bridge.'*  Regnier, 
Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Foniatowski,  were  thus  cut  off  from  the 
main  body,  without  a  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  their  defence. 
Their  troops,  consequently,  dispersed.  Macdonald  leapt  into  the 
stream,  and  saved  himself  by  swimming.  Foniatowski,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  Folish  officers  and  cuirassiers,  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  having  cut  for  himself  a  passage, 
turned  into  some  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  threw  himself  into  the 
Pleisse,  from  which  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  horse  and  a 
wound  in  the  lefl  arm,  mounted  another  charger,  gained  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Elster,  and,  being  pursued,  plunged  into  that  river,  and 
was  seen  alive  no  more.    Begnier  and  Lauriston  disappeared  also 
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about  the  same  time,  and  were  belieyed  to  be  killed  or  drowned. 
The  number  of  French  that  perished  at  Leipsic,  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  has  been  stated  at  thirty  thousand  men,  making  a  total 
loss,  since  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  of  about  eighty  thousand 
soldiers  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  stragglers.  The  enemy 
during  the  same  period,  is  said  to  have  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men ;  but  this  estimate  is  probably  exaggerated. 

Marshal  Poniatowski,  who  met  an  untimely  death  at  Leipsic,  was 
nephew  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  KiTig  of  Poland.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  countrymen,  for  whose  rights  and  freedom  he 
had  contended  from  early  youth  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Bus- 
dans,  Prussians,  and  Austrians.  In  the  struggle  to  which,  in  1794, 
the  Poles  were  iacited  by  the  success  of  the  French  Reyolution,  the 
Prince  fought  as  a  volunteer  against  the  enslavers  of  his  native  land ; 
and  when,  on  the  fdl  of  Kosciusko,  the  fetters  of  Poland  were  rivetted, 
he  refused  the  most  splendid  offers,  both  from  Catherine  and  Paul,  to 
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enter  tlie  service  of  the  enemy.  His  body  was  found  five  days  after 
his  deaths  and  was  buried  with  great  military  pomp :  the  enemy^  as 
weU  as  his  comrades,  assisting  at  his  obsequies.  A  modest  pyramid 
has  since  been  erected  near  the  spot  whence  he  made  his  fatal  leap. 
Napoleon,  more  than  once,  spoke  of  him  as  the  rightful  King  of 
Poland;  adding,  that  he  possessed  every  requisite  qualification  for 
that  high  station. 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Bemadotte,  met  and  congratulated  each  other  at  noon  in  the  great 
square  of  Leipsic.  No  interview  was  accorded  to  the  King  of 
Saxony ;  but  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  him  that,  for  his  fidelity 
to  France,  he  would  not  be  permitted  at  present  to  reascend  his 
throne.  He  was  subsequently  hurried  away  prisoner  to  Berlin,  with 
a  guard  of  Cossacks ;  and  did  not  regain  his  fireedom  till  the  £J1  of 
Napoleon,  when  the  Congress  stripped  him  of  more  than  half  his 
dominions,  as  the  penalty  of  his  obstinate  gratitude.  Thus  was 
exemplified  the  respect  of  the  coalesced  powers  for  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  for  the  immutable  justice  which,  according  to  their  pro- 
clamations, they  had  banded  to  vindicate.  Bemadotte,  at  Leipsic,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  table  and  to  famiUar  con- 
versation with  the  great  assertors  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  right;  — 
his  plebeian  origin  being  forgotten,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  his 
services.  The  Saxons,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Allies  for  their  treasonable  conduct  towards  their  Monarch.  All 
contradictions  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  become  reconciled,  and  all 
extremes  to  have  met. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  with  the  shattered  and  disorganised  remnant 
of  his  army,  continued  his  march  towards  Erfiirth,  where  his  head* 
quarters  were  established  on  the  23rd,  and  where  Colonel  Montfort 
and  the  corporal  of  sappers,  previously  spoken  of,  were  brought 
before  a  council  of  war,  for  their  share  of  the  disasters  at  th^  bridge 
of  Leipsic.  The  result  of  the  proceedings  against  these  persons  has 
not  transpired,  except  that  the  Colonel,  while  endeavouring  to  justify 
his  conduct,  admitted  the  facts  alleged  against  him;  and  perfectly 
exonerated  the  Emperor  from  a  charge  industriously  circulated  then 
and  since  throughout  Europe,  that  the  Emperor  had  given  express 
orders  to  blow  up  the  bridge  immediately  he  should  have  effected 
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his  own  passage;  a  circumstance,  the  belief  of  which  was  warranted  by 
no  act  of  his  life,  and  which  maUgnity  alone  could  have  condescended 
to  repeat  as  a  probability. 

From  Erfurth,  Murat,  under  pretence  of  going  to  fetch  reinforce- 
ments for  the  defence  of  the  French  frontier,  but  with  the  real 
intention  of  thenceforth  disconnecting  his  fortune  with  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  making  terms  for  himself  with  the  Allies,  departed  for 
his  own  dominions.  Napoleon  embraced  him  cordially  and  repeatedly 
at  parting,  as  though  under  a  presentiment  that  they  were  to  meet  no 
more.  The  troops  of  the  various  German  contingents,  which  had  not 
already  deserted,  were  now  suppUed  with  provisions  and  dismissed; 
together  with  a  corps  of  Bavarians,  who,  reversing  the  conduct  of  the 
Saxons,  had  remained  faithful  to  their  colours  after  the  defection  of 
their  King.  These  soldiers,  "  whom,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  "  the 
Emperor  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to 
have  trained  to  victory,"  quitted  the  French  ranks  with  sorrow ; 
deprecating  the  necessity  which  separated  their  fate  from  that  of  the 
Chief  who  had  made  them  renowned.  On  sending  them  away, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  their  King,  reminding  him  that  Bavaria  having 
disloyally,  and  without  notice,  declared  war  against  France,  the 
Bavarians  might  with  justice  have  been  detained  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
but  that  such  a  step  would  destroy  the  confidence  which  he  wished 
the  troops  in  his  service  to  repose  in  him;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
abstained  from  any  act  of  retaliation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Polish 
troops  were  mustered,  and  the  option  offered  them,  either  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  while  it  was  yet  in  their 
power,  or  to  adhere  to  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  Emperor,  and 
again  brave  the  chances  of  war.  The  gallant  soldiers  thus  appealed 
to,  repelled,  with  honest  indignation,  all  idea  of  deserting  the  only 
Monarch  who  had  expressed  a  word  of  sympathy  with  them  since  the 
destruction  of  their  country's  independence,  and  unanimously  resolved 
to  remain  with  him,  and  to  share  or  avert  his  overthrow. 

On  the  25th,  after  a  halt  of  two  days.  Napoleon  resumed  his  march 
towards  the  Rhine,  closely  followed  by  the  Cossack  hordes  of  Platoff, 
Czemicheff,  and  Orloff;  and,  at  a  more  respectful  distance,  by  Blu- 
cher,  and  numerous  bodies  of  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Swedes.  An 
army  of  about  sixty  thousand  Austrians  and  Bavarians  had  outstripped 
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his  march,  and  taken  post  at  Hanau,  to  intercept  his  passage.  On  the 
30th,  Napoleon  came  in  sight  of  this  formidable  barrier ;  and,  though 
the  Allies  had  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  eighty  guns  well  placed  and 
efficiently  served,  he  instantly  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The  French 
artillery,  while  being  brought  into  position  in  the  wood  of  Lamboi, 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  which 
surrounded  the  guns  on  all  sides,  and  attacked  the  artillerymen  at 
their  posts.  The  cannoniers,  however,  armed  themselves  with  car- 
bines, and  valiantly  defended  their  pieces ;  influenced  by  the  example 


of  their  brave  commander.  General  Drouot,  who,  sword  in  hand^ 
directed  their  operations,  and  skilfully  protracted  the  struggle  till  the 
arrival  of  General  Nansouty  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  who  in 
turn  compelled  the  Bavarians  to  assume  the  defensive.  Possession  of 
the  wood,  nevertheless,  was  still  contested,  tree  by  tree,  until  Napoleon 
sent  two  battalions  of  the  Guard  to  support  the  French  tirailleurs ;  at 
sight  of  whom  the  Bavarians  fled,  and  took  up  a  new  position  behind 
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the  small  river  Kintzig^  which  was  rendered  impassable  for  pxirsuit 
by  a  miller^  who  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  mill  immediately  his 
countrymen  had  passed.  The  French  bivouacked  that  night  before 
the  town  of  Hanau;  and^  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  while  Napoleon 
pushed  forward  towards  Frankfort,  Marmont  stormed  the  Austro- 
Bavarians'  position,  utterly  routed  the  enemy,  and  captured  several 
standards  and  guns,  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  prisoners.  The 
enemy  in  this  combat,  besides  prisoners,  lost  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  in  kUled  and  wounded:  the  French  about  half  that  number. 
The  Bavarian  General  Wrede  was  dangerously  wounded  during  the 
engagement,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Oettingen,  was  killed; 
four  other  of  the  enemy's  generals  were  left  upon  the  field  among  the 
dead  and  dying.  Two  squadrons  of  the  French  Guard  of  Honour 
especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  upon  this 
occasion,  and  their  conduct  elicited  the  public  approbation  of  the 
Emperor.  The  services  of  the  German  miller,  whose  sagacity  had 
prompted  him  to  let  the  water  into  his  mill-stream  at  a  moment 
when  the  whole  Bavarian  army  was  endangered,  were  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  subsequently  bestowed  on  him 
a  considerable  pension. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Emperor  reached  Frankfort,  whence 
he  wrote  to  Maria-Louisa,  informing  her  of  recent  events,  and  sending 
to  her  twenty  flags,  the  dearly  purchased  trophies  of  Vachau,  Leipsic, 
and  Hanau.  On  the  2nd,  at  five  in  the  morning,  he  re-entered 
Mayence,  where  he  remained  for  three  days,  reorganizing  his  army 
and  issuing  orders  for  defending  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  upon  the 
line  of  which  the  Allies  were  rapidly  advancing.  On  the  4  th,  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  he  departed  for  Paris ;  and,  at  five  in  the  a:fternoon 
of  the  5th,  re-entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  The  Empress,  when 
informed  of  his  arrival,  was  in  the  apartment  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  her  father,  it  is  said,  that  she 
had  dreaded  her  husband's  return.  She  hastened,  however,  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms,  with  a  countenance  bathed  in  tears,  and  a  voice 
inarticulate  from  emotion.      Napoleon   pressed    her  to  his  bosom,  j 

soothed  her  with  endearing  words,  and  anxiously  enquired  after  their 
son,  who  was  soon  brought  to  him,  to  complete  a  picture  of  the  deepest 
interest.     Of  the  little  group  now  gathered,  the  Emperor  alone  was 
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calm  and  composed.  He  had  not  yet  abandoned  hope ;  and  he  dis- 
dained to  hold  his  wife  responsible  for  the  base  conduct  of  her 
relatives.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  as  serene  under  accumulated 
misfortunes,  as  it  had  been  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intoxicating 
successes. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

CONDITION  OP  THB  EMPIRE — LEVY  OP  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MEN  — 
REMONSTRANCE  AND  DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BODY  —  EXER- 
TIONS   OP    NAPOLEON    POR   THE    DEFENCE    OP  PRANCE. 

1813—1814. 


RESSED  on  all  sides,  the  gigantic  empire 
of  Napoleon  was  now  seen  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  As,  in  1792,  the 
territory  of  France  was  menaced  with 
invasion.  All  Europe  had  combined  to 
overwhelm  the  great  Revolution  and  its 
principles ;  and  the  star  of  him  who  had 
so  long  turned  the  tide  of  war  from  the 
menaced  land  to  the  soil  of  the  aggressors, 
was  rapidly  and  visibly  declining.  The  Parisian  stocks,  "  the  ther- 
mometer of  public  opinion,"  fell  progressively  after  every  fresh 
disaster  in  Germany;  and  when  the  news  of  Leipsic  arrived,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  Allies  were  approaching  the  Rhine,  they  sunk 
so  alarmingly,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  false  official 
statements  of  their  price,  in  order  to  prevent  an  universal  panic. 
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In  Spain^  the  victory  obtained  by  Lord  Wellington  over  Marshal 
JoTirdan,  at  Vittoria,  had  destroyed  the  authority  of  King  Joseph; 
and  the  English^  after  taking  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pam- 
plona^ had  passed  the  Bidassoa^  and  encamped  within  the  frontiers  of 
ancient  France^  gradually  pressing  onward^  and  compelling  Sotilt  to 
retreat  before  them.  In  Italy  affairs  were  little  better.  Immediately 
after  Austria  had  sent  in  her  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Allies, 
General  Hiller  was  despatched  with  a  force  of  about  sixty  thousand 
men,  through  the  Tyrol,  against  Prince  Eugene,  in  order  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  States,  constituting  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Bavaria  speedily  united  a  body  of  troops  to  those  of 
Austria;  and  Murat,  at  the  same  time,  entered  into  negociations  with 
the  AlUes,  engaging  to  join  the  confederacy  against  his  brother-in-law 
and  patron,  on  condition  of  having  the  crown  of  Naples  assured  to 
him  and  his  descendants.  In  this  perplexing  situation,  Eugene,  who, 
with  skill  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Napoleon,  though  his  army  did  not 
number  more  than  forty-five  thousand  men,  had  effectually  protected 
the  Italian  frontier  from  Austria  single-handed,  was  compelled  to 
change  all  his  plans  and  arrangements.  His  father-in-law,  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  threatened  to  attack  him  on  the  flank ;  and  Murat,  his  old 
comrade,  in  the  rear.  The  Neapolitan  army  had  already  seized  Bx)me 
and  Ancona,  and  was  on  its  march  for  Upper  Italy.  An  English 
naval  force  had  taken  Trieste.  The  lUyrians,  the  Tyrolese,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Papal  legations,  were  rising  in  revolt;  and  the 
Lombards,  dreading  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, in  which  they  had  suffered  so  severely,  began  to  halt  bet\*'een 
two  opinions,  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  make  terms  with 
their  former  majsters,  or  abide  the  issue  of  their  Liberator's  struggle. 
The  Viceroy,  meanwhile,  commenced  a  series  of  retrograde  move- 
ments, falling  back  first  upon  the  line  of  the  Tagliamento,  subse- 
quently on  that  of  the  Adige,  and  finally  on  the  Mincio,  where  he 
cantoned  his  troops,  and  waited  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
require. 

The  treachery  of  Murat  requires  little  comment.  On  quitting 
Napoleon,  he  had  manifested  the  utmost  zeal  and  interest  for  his 
welfare ;  and,  afl;er  reaching  his  own  kingdom,  he  continued  to  make 
professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  to  draw  from  the  Imperial 
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treasury  money  to  procure  militaxy  stores  and  the  equipments  of  an 
army.  This,  even  De  Bourrienne,  forgetful  that  his  own  perfidy  in 
acting  as  a  spy  for  the  Allies,  resembled  that  of  the  person  he  con- 
demned, has  characterized  as  ^'  unmanly  and  criminal  conduct." 
Napoleon,  when  first  informed  of  Murat's  desertion,  refused  to  credit 
the  report.  ^^  It  cannot  be,"  he  exclaimed.  *^  Murat,  to  whom  I 
gave  my  sister — to  whom  I  have  given  a  crown !  Eugene  must  be 
deceived.  It  is  impossible  that  Murat  should  have  declared  against 
me ! "  At  the  moment  when  these  doubts  were  expressed,  however, 
Murat  was  advancing  with  all  speed  to  assist  the  Austrians  in  exr 
pelling  the  French  from  Italy. 

It  had  been  the  Emperor's  object  for  Eugene  and  Murat  to  unite 
their  forces;  and,  marching  through  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia  upon 
Vienna,  to  operate  upon  the  rear  of  the  Allies,  and  to  attack  the 
Austrian  capital,  while  Napoleon  opposed  the  invaders  in  front.  This 
project,  so  worthy  of  the  daring  spirit  by  which  it  was  conceived,  was 
finstrated  almost  before  it  was  expressed,  and  Eugene  was  rendered 
utterly  powerless.  It  is  due  to  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  been  retained  in  the  Neapolitan  army,  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  the 
intentions  of  the  King  were  known  they,  with  one  accord,  renounced 
his  service.  "  There  can  be  no  association,"  it  was  said  publicly 
amongst  them,  '^  between  Frenchmen  who  love  their  country  and 
traitors."  Murat,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  he 
acted  not  from  choice,  but  on  compulsion;  being-  threatened  on  the 
one  hand  by  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck,  with  a  descent  of  the  English 
and  Sicilians ;  and  on  the  other,  with  an  invasion  from  Austria.  But 
good  faith  and  patriotism  had  not  yet  become  entirely  obsolete  among 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  The  loyal  devotion  of  Eugene  was  above 
all  praise.  It  was  insinuated,  that  the  iron  crown,  with  a  dominion 
little  less  in  extent  than  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  might  be  transferred  to 
him  if  he  would  consent  to  bear  arms  against  his  second  parent. 
Flattery  and  threats  were  alternately  resorted  to,  to  shake  his  reso- 
lution to  the  contrary.  The  Prince  replied  to  them  with  becoming 
dignity.  A  proclamation  addressed  to  the  troops,  concerning  the 
defection  of  Murat,  contains  the  following  passage  : — "  Soldiers !  My 
motto  is  *  Honour  and  Fidelity :  *  let  this  also  be  your  device.  With 
this  in  our  hearts  and  God  for  our  aid,  we  shaQ  yet  triumph  over  all 
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our  enemieB.''  Eugene  continued  to  maintain  his  ground  till  officially 
informed  that  the  Emperor  had  abdicated. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  South,  the  Confederation  of 
the  Ehine  crumbled  away.  Hanover,  immediately  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  was  occupied  by  the  Allies,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  England.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Hesse,  at  the  same  time, 
took  possession  of  his  hereditary  state;  and  the  braggart  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  reinstated  in  his  principality.  The  Princes  who  had 
previously  hesitated  to  declare  for  the  Coalition,  warned  by  the  fate 
of  the  King  of  Saxony,  now  hastened  to  tender  their  submission  to  the 
Allies,  and  were  all  admitted  to  pardon,  on  condition  of  contributing 
to  the  cause  of  the  alliance  a  year's  revenue  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  a  contingent  of  troops,  double  in  number  to  that  formerly 
furnished  to  Napoleon.  This  was  a  striking  commentary  on  what  had 
been  called  "  The  Liberation  of  Germany." 

The  French  garrisons  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear  were  still 
numerous ;  and  could  the  troops  composing  them  have  been  combined 
for  a  general  movement  they  might  have  operated  effectually,  not 
only  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  but  to  have  placed  them  in 
an  extremely  critical  situation  as  to  their  safety.  Dresden  contained 
an  army  corps  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  under  St.  Cyr ;  Hamburg 
was  well  defended  by  Davoust;  Magdeburg  by  Lemarrois;  and 
Dantzic  by  Rapp.  Wittemberg,  Torgau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Modlin, 
Zamosk,  and  Glogau,  were  also  filled  with  troops,-  making  a  total, 
chiefly  of  veterans  of  the  empire,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  soldiers,  of  whose  services  France  was  thus  deprived  at  the 
moment  of  her  utmost  need.  Napoleon,  before  quitting  Leipsic,  had 
issued  orders  for  St.  Cyr  to  evacuate  Dresden,  descend  the  Elbe,  raise 
the  blockades  of  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  Magdeburg,  and  Hamburg; 
and,  having  assembled  all  the  troops  engaged  in  maintaining  those 
fortresses,  to  force  a  passage  to  France  through  the  enemy*s  ranks,  or 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  rear,  and  cut  off  reinforcements  and  supplies,  so 
as  to  compel  the  Allies  to  retrogi*ade  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
dominions.  These  orders  never  reached  their  destination,  the  mes- 
senger entrusted  with  them  being  taken  prisoner;  and  St  Cyr, 
believing  that  he  was  abandoned  to  his  own  slender  resources,  agreed, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  to  capitulate,  on  the  assurance  of  a  free 
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passage  for  himself  an^  his  troops^  with  their  arms  and  baggage^  to 
France.  These  conditions  were  signed^  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  by 
Count  Klenau  and  General  Tolstoy;  but  no  sooner  had  St.  Cyr 
quitted  the  city  than  he  was  informed  that  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation haying  been  too  favourable  to  him  would  not  be  observed. 
The  Marshal  revising  to  allow  of  any  modification  was  surrounded, 
his  soldiers  disarmed  and  deprived  of  their  baggage,  and  the  whole 
corps  were  marched,  as  prisoners  of  war,  into  Bohemia.  With 
reference  to  this  proceeding,  ]VIr.  Hazlitt  has  pertinently  remarked, 
that  ^^  the  difference  of  birth  in  the  contracting  parties  was  doubtless 
understood  to  cancel  the  obligations  of  justice  or  honour  on  the  one 
side;  a  boasted  goodness  of  cause  making  up  for  barefaced  want  of 
good  faith." 

The  fall  of  Stettin  soon  followed  that  of  Dresden,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  capitulation  of  Dantzic — when  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
again  refused  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  surrender ;  but  sent  the 
garrison,  like  condemned  felons,  into  the  wilds  of  Eussia,  where  they 
are  said  to  have  experienced  the  most  brutal  treatment  from  their 
captors.  Torgau,  Zamosk,  and  Modlin  subsequently  surrendered; 
and,  at  the  end  of  1813,  Hamburg,  Wittemberg,  Magdeburg,  Custrin, 
and  Glogau,  of  all  the  French  conquests  in  Germany,  alone  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  These  fortresses,  however,  were  now 
of  little  importance  to  Napoleon,  except  that  they  detained  from  the 
vicinity  of  France  a  strong  body  of  Allied  troops,  who  were  necessarily 
engaged  in  blockading  them. 

A  general  insurrection  in  Holland  followed  immediately  upon  the 
evacuation  of  Germany  by  the  Grand  Army  of  France.  The  Dutch, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  nation,  had  suffered  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  Continental  System ;  and  since  the  abdication  of  King  Louis, 
who  had  been  a  favourite  with  them,  and  whose  loss  they  had  con- 
stantly deplored,  they  had  regarded  the  Emperor  rather  as  the  enemy 
of  their  commercial  prosperity  than  as  a  paternal  Sovereign.  It  was 
natural  for  them,  therefore,  to  hail  the  approach  of  the  Allies  as  the 
advent  of  their  liberation,  and  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  hopes.  Among^  them,  as  with  the  Germans,  numerous 
secret  societies  had  for  some  time  been  formed,  embracing  disaf- 
fected citizens  of  all  classes ;  who,  without  committing  any  overt  act. 
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industriously  prepared  tihe  population  to  avail  .themselves  of  the  first 
opportunity  which  should  arise  to  strike  off  the  heavy  yoke  -with 
which  they  were  burdened.  Hence^  when  the  news  reached  them 
of  the  retreat  firom  Leipsic,  the  ancient  national  flag  was  at  once 
hoisted  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague^  amid  loud  and  enthusiastic 
cries  of  **  Orange  boven "  (up  with  the  Orange) ;  and  the  French 
governors  of  cities  and  provinces^  being  unsupported  by  troops,  were 
speedily  compelled  to  quit  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Bergen* 
op-Zoom,  and  a  few  other  places  of  less  importance,  where  there  were 
garrisons.  Bloodshed  in  this  revolution  must  have  been  gratuitous ; 
and  the  Dutch,  a  shrewd  and  reflective  people,  wisely  abstained  from 
excesses — the  few  outrages  that  occurred  being  the  work  of  the  lower 
orders,  in  whose  excuse  it  may  be  urged,  that  they  had  been  grievous 
sufferers  firom  the  destruction  of  their  country's  trade.  Strong  bodies 
of  Russians  and  Prussians,  under  Generals  Wintzingerode  and  Bulow, 
and  an  English  force  under  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  immediately 
took  possession  of  Holland,  in  the  name  of  the  emigrant  Stadtholder, 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  who,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  November, 
arrived  firom  England  to  assume  the  direction  of  aflairs,  and  render 
what  assistance  he  was  able  to  the  Allies.  Thus  the  United  Provinces, 
firom  being  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  invasion  of  France,  became  the 
instrument  by  which  that  invasion  was  chiefly  facilitated. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Bhine — the 
goal,  according  to  their  previous  declarations,  of  their  desires — the 
landmark  they  were  wUling  to  accord  to  him,  before  whose  genius 
they  had  so  often  crouched,  and  whose  ambition  and  love  of  glory 
they  had  so  fatally  flattered.  Upon  the  right  bank  of  this  river,  which 
the  Germans  hailed  with  a  superstitious  veneration,  similar  to  that  with 
which  an  Egyptian  would  have  greeted  the  Nile,  or  a  Hindoo  the 
Ganges,  the  triumphant  Monarchs  halted  for  a  time  to  recruit  their 
armies,  and  to  ascertain  the  tempe:^  of  the  people  into  whose  territory 
they  were  once  more  about  to  carry  the  war,  which  had  been  so  long 
denounced  against  the  country  of  die  Revolution.  The  liberation  of 
Germany  was  complete;  Napoleon's  wars  for  conquest  had  termi- 
nated; he  was  now  to  fight  for  personal  fireedom,  and  for  the 
independence  of  France. 

In  order  to  put  a  colouring  upon  their  fiiture  proceedings,  the 
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Allies,  on  amyixig  at  Frankfort,  publighed  a  Declaration,  expressing 
their  determination  not  to  separate  until  a  general  peace  had  been 
established;  renouncing  all  negociation  or  armistice  which  should  not 
have  such  peace  for  its  object;  and  setting  forth,  as  the  terms  they 
were  willing  to  accede  to,  that  France  should  relinquish  all  her 
conquests,  and  retreat  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  These  were  conditions  which  Napoleon  had 
already  accepted  at  Ftague,  and  which  were  no  sooner  communicated 
to  him  than  he  again  avowed  his  readiness  to  treat  upon  those  bases. 
Commimications  were  accordingly  opened,  and  Manheim  was  named 
for  the  assembling  of  a  general  Congress.  The  sincerity  of  the  Allies 
was  now  tested.  England  had  expressed  her  readiness  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  obtain  peace :  this  was  explained  by  Lord  Castiereagh  to 
have  reference  merely  to  the  French  colonies  captured  during  the 
war ;  and  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  was  to  be 
granted,  was  defined  by  the  same  agent  to  be  —  as  mudi  as  France 
had  a  right  to  expect.  The  pending  negociations,  too,  it  was  then 
stated,  would  not  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  war.  8ir  Walter  Scott 
has  supplied  a  solution  to  these  riddles.  "  It  was  understood,"  he 
says,  "  that  Moreau's  engagement  [many  months  before]  with  the 
Busdan  Monarch  had  been  founded  upon  an  express  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  Alexander,  that  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
crown  of  France. .  •  Hence,  as  Napoleon's  misfortunes  accumulated,  the 
negotiations  between  him  and  the  Allies  came  to  resemble  the  bargain 
driven  with  the  Bang  of  Bome,  according  to  ancient  history,  for  the 
books  of  the  Sybils.  The  price  of  peace,  like  that  of  those  mysterious 
volumes,  was  raised  against  him  upon  every  renewal  of  the  con- 
ferences." The  war  had  in  fact  become  a  struggle  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Emperor,  and  the  effectual  suppression  of  those  principles 
to  which  the  great  Bevolution  had  given  birth,  not  in  Ftance  alone, 
but  throughout  Europe;  and  which  were  daily  being  extended  by 
means  of  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  "  Chreat 
Nation." 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued.  He  desired  peace; 
but  was  not  disposed  to  purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour 
and  the  tot^ty  of  France.  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal,  he 
unhesitatingly  consented  to  surrender;  but,  although  the  Allies  had 
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not  then  declared  their  ulterior  intentions^  he  Imew  that  they  were 
anxious  to  punish  as  well  as  to  humble  him.  He  lost  no  time^  therefore, 
in  preparing  for  the  decisive  conflict  about  to  ensue.  On  the  15th 
of  November,  he  demanded  from  the  Senate  a  new  levy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  conscripts,  "  in  order  to  place  France  in  a  con- 
dition to  negociate,  not  submit  to,  a  peace."  The  public  taxes  were 
at  the  same  time  greatly  augmented:  and  Napoleon,  from  his  own 
private  coffers  in  the  Tuileries,  drew  forth  thirty  millions  of  francs 
to  provide  for  the  emergency  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 
Caulaincourt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  department. 
Dam  was  appointed  Minister  of  War,  Regnier  President  of  the 
Legislative  corps,  and  Maret  Home  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the 
alleged  exhaustion  of  the  country,  resources  arose  as  by  creation — 
the  Emperor  directing,  if  not  performing,  all.  *^  Though  age,"  says 
De  Bourrienne,  ''  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  deprived  him 
of  some  of  his  activity ;  yet,  in  that  crisis,  I  beheld  him  as  in  his  most 
vigorous  youth :  .  .  .  again,  he  developed  that  fervid  mind^  which  as 
in  his  early  conquests  annihilated  time  and  space,  and  seemed  omni- 
present in  its  energies."  Engineers  were  despatched  to  the  north,  to 
restore  the  fortifications  which  had  marked  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
France;  to  raise  new  redoubts  on  the  heights;  to  fortify  the  defiles; 
and  to  make  preparations  for  destroying  the  bridges.  The  cavalry 
depdts,  the  cannon  foundries,  the  forges,  the  powder  manufactories 
were  in  frill  activity ;  and  France  once  more  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  arsenal.  Councils  of  war,  of  finance,  and  of  administration, 
succeeded  each  other  almost  hourly  during  the  day ;  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  reviews  and  the  inspection  of  military  stores ;  and  great 
part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  dictating  orders,  reading  reports,  and 
digesting  plans  of  defence. 

Had  tiie  exertions  of  the  French  people  been  commensurate  with 
those  of  the  Emperor,  the  war  might  perhaps  have  been  driven  back; 
but  a  spirit  of  discontent  had  been  engendered  by  the  reverses  of  the 
army,  and  faction  had  begun  to  rear  its  long  concealed  head,  and  to 
indulge  in  loud  and  bitter  clamours.  The  barbarous  Russians,  when 
their  country  was  invaded,  and  their  Monarch  had  demanded  sacri- 
fices, answered  nobly:  "Ask  all;  we  give  all;  accept  all."  The 
French,  at  least  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  making  their 
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voices  heard,  demanded,  on  the  contrary,  peace  and  repose  on  any 
conditions  not  inrolying  their  absolute  extinction.  Well  might 
Napoleon  exclaim,  when  cautioned  by  the  Council  of  State  against 
publicly  announcing  the  invasion  of  the  frontier :  —  '^  Wherefore 
should  not  the  truth  be  told?  Wellington  has  entered  the  south; 
the  Eussians  menace  the  north;  and  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
Bavarians  axe  on  the  east.  Shame !  Wellington  is  in  France,  and 
ye  have  not  risen  in  mass  to  drive  him  back.  . .  .  There  must  be  an 
impulse  given — aU  must  march:  it  is  for  you,  councillors,  the  fathers 
of  fionilies,  the  heads  of  the  nation,  to  set  the  example.  People  speak 
of  peace — there  is  no  other  cry  aroxmd — when  all  should  echo  to  the 
call  of  war." 

Among  the  busiest  of  the  intriguers  who  sought  to  paralyze  the 
exertions  of  the  Emperor,  and  profit  by  the  straits  to  which  the 
nation  was  reduced,  was  that  inveterate  remnant  of  old  Boyalists, 
whom  Napoleon  had  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and  in  most 
instances  restored  to  the  frdl  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  or  equiva- 
lent pensions  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  By  this  party,  a  conspiracy 
is  said  to  have  been  organized  as  early  as  March,  1813;  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  which  were  the  Dukes  of  Duras,  TremouiUe, 
and  Fitzjames ;  the  Marquis  de  Bivi^re ;  Count  Suzaunet ;  the  Mes- 
sieurs de  Polignac, — who,  with  De  Bivifire,  having  been  condemned 
to  death,  as  accomplices  in  the  assassination  meditated  by  Pichegru 
and  Georges  Cadoudal,  had  been  indebted  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Emperor  for  their  lives, — and  Audrien  de  Montmorency,  Ferrand, 
de  la  Bochefoucault,  and  La  Bochejacquelin.  These,  aided  by  several 
persons  in  the  public  service,  actively  fomented  the  spirit  of  gloomy 
apprehension  which  had  arisen,  opened  communications  with  the 
Allies,  whom  they  informed  of  every  transaction  in  Paris,  and  of 
every  rumour  from  the  Tuileries;  distributed  arms  and  ammunition 
among  their  adherents ;  extolled  the  justice  and  wisdom,  and  excited 
compassion  for  the  misfortunes,  of  the  Bourbons;  and  prepared 
everything  for  a  speedy  explosion.  The  priests,  in  many  districts, 
expecting  that  a  restoration  would  put  them  again  in  possession  of 
the  large  revenues  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Bevo- 
lution,  joined  the  Conspirators,  and  sanctified  their  objects  by  the 
forms  of  religion.     In  some  instances,  indeed,  not  content  to  trust 
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to  their  spiritual  anuB^  they  assumed  more  tangible  weapons,  and 
prepared  to  become  partisan  leaders,  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection. 
The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  invited  by  these  zealous  £riends  to  shew 
himself  in  France,  sailed  without  delay  to  join  the  army  of  Wellington. 
The  Count  d'Artois  departed  for  Holland,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrians,  who  w^e  advandng  upon  Switzer-r 
land :  and  the  Duke  de  Bern  went  to  Jersey,  with  the  intention  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  of  Britany ;  but  here 
his  courage  £uled  him,  and  he  remained,  regardless  of  the  pressing 
invitations  of  his  adherents,  to  watch  the  progress  of  events. 

At  the  same  period,  Talleyrand  put  himself  in  communication  bodi 
with  the  Bourbons  and  the  Allies,  anxious  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  for  himself;  and,  it  is  said,  to  secure  from  any  new  goveinment 
to  be  imposed  on  France  the  benefits  of  a  free  oonstitution.  This 
wily  diplomatist,  in  anticipation  of  the  taHl  of  the  Empire,  joined 
eagerly  in  the  demand  for  peace,  conscious  that  this  course  would 
best  serve  him  with  his  new  confederates.  In  the  Cotmcil  of  State, 
he  uniformly  maintained  that  the  Emperor  deceived  himself  as  to  the 
capacity  for  energetic  exertion  of  the  nation ;  that  the  people  would 
no  longer  respond  to  appeals  made  to  their  patriotism;  and  that  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great  to  appease  the  Allies,  and  place  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  Empire  on  a  sound  basis.  Talleyrand,  therefore,  advised 
submission,  and  took  care  that  the  tenor  of  his  counsel  should  be 
extensively  known  in  the  salons  of  the  capital,  where  his  reputation 
for  sagacity  and  deep  political-  knowledge  was  certain  to  give  it 
weight,  and  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired. 

The  Legislative  bodies  had  been  convoked  to  meet  on  the  2nd  of 
December;  but  in  hopes  that  the  Congress  would  in  the  meantime 
^  be  opened  at  Manheim,  and  that  something  definitive  might  then  be 
laid  before  the  Chambers,  the  sitting  had  been  prorogued  to  the  19th. 
On  the  20th,  Napoleon  communicated  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  to  the  Senate  all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
relative  to  the  negociations  entered  upon  with  the  Allies,  both  {Hre- 
viously  and  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  The  object  of  this 
proceeding  was  undoubtedly  not  only  to  prove,  that  nothing  had  been 
omitted  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to  procure  an  honourable  peace, 
but  to  arouse  the  whole  country  to  an  indignant  sense  of  the  degra- 
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dadon  sought  to  be  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  enemy.  The  Chambers 
named  each  a  committee  of  five  members  to  examine  the  documents^ 
and  report  upon  their  contents  and  purport.  Fontanes  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Senatorial  Commission ;  and  M.  Lain^^  a  Deputy  of 
the  Gironde^  presided  over  the  Legislative  Committee.  The  report 
to  the  Senate  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor.  It  con- 
demned the  conduct  and  arraigned  the  sincerity  of  the  Allies ;  who^ 
in  their  recent  proclamations^  had  thought  fit  to  appeal  to  the  people 
of  France  against  their  Sovereign,  and  to  assert,  that  the  war  was 
not  agaiiost  the  nation,  but  the  Emperor.  ''Against  whom/'  said 
Fontanes,  in  concluding  his  address,  ''  is  that  attack  directed? 
Against  the  great  man,  who  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  all  kings; 
for  he  it  was  who,  in  re-establishing  the  throne  of  France,  extin- 
guished the  volcano  with  which  they  were  all  menaced.'* 

*'  This  language,"  says  M.  Laurent,  "  by  alluding  to  the  impru- 
dence and  ingratitude  of  kings,  placed  in  the  strongest  relief  precisely 
that  which,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Emperor  had  most  need 
to  efface  from  the  memory  of  the  people.  It  was  through  the 
omnipotence  of  disciplined  democracy,  and  the  irresistible  might  of 
revolutionary  movement,  that  Napoleon  had  acquired  his  supremacy ; 
that  he  had  so  often  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  France,  and  been 
so  long  deemed  invincible.  To  invest  him  with  importance  as  the 
restorer  of  ancient  institutions  and  the  liberator  of  Old  Europe,  was  to 
strip  him  of  his  original  character,  his  popular  nature,  the  talisman 
which  had  enabled  him  to  work  the  miracles  by  which  his  life  had 
been  distinguished.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  alone  which  brought 
victory  to  the  standard  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  plebeian 
Hercules,  who,  during  so  many  years,  had  bowed  beneath  his 
powerful  hand  the  genius  of  the  past,  haying  declined  into  a  pro- 
tector of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  it  was  unwise  of  his  flatterers  to 
recall  and  to  felicitate  him  upon  that  deviation  from  early  principle. 
...  It  was  incontestible,  indeed,  that  Napoleon  had  sought  to  ident^ 
himself  with  the  ancient  order  of  things.  Without  that  fatal  pre- 
tension, the  unconquerable  power  which  belonged  to  the  new  order 
would  not  have  abandoned  him;  fortune  would  have  been  more 
constant,  treason  less  active,  and  he  would  not  have  astonished  the 
world  in  the  following  campaign  by  the  number  of  his  ^umphs,  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  rapidity  of  his  fell."  Without  attempting  to 
excuse  Napoleon  for  the  part  he  had  taken  as  the  champion  of 
monarchy  in  Germany^  in  Poland^  and  in  Bussia,  it  may  be  fairly 
argued  that  the  French  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  after- 
plea  for  their  supineness;  as  at  the  time  that  their  country  was 
invaded,  at  the  close  of  18 13,  they  had  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of 
a  despotism  which  had  no  redeeming  points,  in  lieu  of  a  rule  which, 
though  sometimes  from  necessity  stern,  had  always  for  its  object  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  France.  It  should  also  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  foes  of  freedom  —  the  coalesced  Sovereigns  who  had  threatened 
the  French  Bepublicans  with  extermination,  the  same  powers  that 
had  cast  lots  for  and  denationalized  Poland,  and  enslaved  her  people 
— ^had  already  poured  their  hordes  upon  "  the  sacred  soil." 

The  Legislative  body,  being  composed  of  Deputies  chosen  from  the 
people  at  large,  represented  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  the 
Senate,  and  was  less  disposed  to  second  the  Emperor  in  his  exertions 
to  repel  foreign  aggression.  The  recent  conscriptions  had  borne 
heavily  upon  all  classes ;  the  increase  of  taxation  was  felt  as  a  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  all.  The  miseries  and  prostration  of  1792  were 
forgotten;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Eegnault  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
reminded  the  Legislators  that,  at  that  period,  when  the  country  was 
more  impoverished  and  less  powerfrd  than  at  present,  her  levies  en 
masse  had  delivered  Champagne,  and  hurled  back  the  torrent  of  war 
to  foreign  lands;  that,  in  the  year  VIL,  the  battles  of  Zurich  had 
stayed  a  new  invasion  of  all  Europe;  and,  in  the  year  VIII.,  the 
battle  of  Marengo  had  saved  the  nation.  The  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  chose  that  moment  to  insinuate,  that  the  prolongation  of 
the  war  was  solely  attributable  to  the  Emperor,  whose  ideas  of 
aggrandizement  and  domination  were  the  sole  obstacles  to  a  general 
pacification ;  and  that  domestic  absolutism  had  superseded  the  reign 
of  the  laws.  The  report  contained  among  others  the  following 
passages:  —  "All  the  belligerent  powers  have  openly  declared  their 
wish  for  peace,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  universal  desire  of 
France.  ...  As  guarantees  of  the  Emperor's  intentions,  we  have 
adversity,  the  real  counsellor  of  kings,  the  loudly  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  even  the  interests  of  the  crown.  ...  In  order  to 
prevent  the  coalesced  powers  from  accusing  France  and  the  Emperor 
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of  any  wish  to  maintfdn  a  too  extensive  territory^  of  which  they  seem 
to  fear  the  preponderance^  would  it  not  exhibit  real  greatness  to 
undeceive  them  by  a  formal  declaration  ?  This  would  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  powers  which  do  homage  to  French  valour ;  since  it  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  people  themselves^  and  to  place  them  in  a 
state  of  defence.  According  to  the  laws^  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
propose  the  measures  which  may  be  considered  most  prompt  and  safe 
for  repelUng  the  enemy^  and  establishing  peace  on  a  solid  basis. 
These  measures  must  be  effectual,  if  the  French  people  be  persuaded 
that  the  Government  aspires  only  to  the  glory  of  restoring  peace; 
they  will  be  effectual  if  the  French  people  be  convinced  that  their 
blood  will  be  shed  only  in  defence  of  their  country  and  the  laws 
which  protect  them:  but  the  consolatory  words,  peace  and  hope, 
would  resound  in  vain,  if  institutions  to  promote  the  blessings  of 
both  be  not  guaranteed.  It  appears  indispensable,  therefore,  that 
while  the  Government  shall  propose  the  promptest  measures  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,  his  Majesty  shall  be  entreated  to  maintain  the  full 
and  constant  execution  of  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  the  French 
people  the  rights  of  liberty,  safety,  and  property;  and  to  the  nation 
the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights.'* 

This  Report,  which  was  read  to  the  Chamber,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, by  M.  Lain^,  was  ordered,  by  a  vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  assembly, 
to  be  printed  for  distribution.  Napoleon,  however,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  its  purport,  than,  perceiving  the  mischief  which  could 
not  fail  to  result  from  its  promulgation,  he  directed  the  publication 
to  be  suspended,  and  caused  the  proo&  to  be  seized  at  the  prindng- 
ofEce.  On  the  30th,  the  Emperor  thus  expressed  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  to  the  Council  of  State:  — "  You  are  a^^^re.  Gentlemen, 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  is 
exposed.  Without  any  obligation  to  do  so,  I  thought  it  right  to 
consult  the  Deputies  of  the  Legislative  body,  in  order  by  that  means  to 
awaken  them  to  a  consideration  of  their  best  interests.  They  have  con- 
verted this  act  of  my  confidence  into  a  weapon  against  me — that  is  to 
say,  against  the  country.  Instead  of  assisting  me  with  all  their  efforts, 
they  seek  to  obstruct  mine.  We  should  assume  an  attitude  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy:  their  conduct  invites  him.  Instead  of 
shewing  him  a  front  of  brass,  they  unveil  to  him  our  wounds.     ITiey 
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Stun  me  with  their  clamours  for  peace,  while  the  only  means  to  have 
obtained  it  was  to  recommend  war ;  they  complain  of  me,  and  speak 
of  their  grieyances ;  but  what  time,  what  place,  do  they  select  for  that 
purpose.  These  were  subjects  to  have  been  discussed  in  private,  and 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Was  I  inaccessible  to  them  ?  Did  I 
ever  shew  myself  averse  to  rational  argument  ? — It  is  time,  however, 
to  come  to  a  resolution.  The  Legislative  body,  instead  of  assisting  to 
save  France,  has  concurred  to  accelerate  her  ruin.  It  has  betrayed 
its  duty — I  fulfil  mine:  I  dissolve  it." 

A  decree  was  then  read,  proroguing  the  Assembly  until  firesh 
elections  should  have  taken  place.  ^'  Such,*'  resumed  the  Emperor 
when  it  was  ended,  "  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived ;  and 
if  I  were  assured  that  it  would  bring  the  people  of  Paris  in  a  crowd 
to  the  Tuileries  to  murder  me  this  day,  I  would  still  do  my  duty.  .  .  . 
My  determination  is  perfectly  legal;  and  if  every  one  here  will  act 
worthily,  I  shall  yet  be  invincible,  as  well  before  the  enemy  as  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  law." 

The  doors  of  the  Legislative  chamber  were  henceforth  shut  against 
the  members;  notwithstanding  which,  however,  a  deputation  from  their 
body  attended  at  Court,  on  the  1st  of  January,  to  offer  ill-omened  felici- 
tations on  the  new  year.  At  sight  of  the  persons  composing  it.  Napo- 
leon was  unable  to  restrain  his  indignation.  ^^  I  have  suppressed  the 
publication  of  your  address,"  he  exclaimed,  "  because  it  is  seditious. 
Eleven-twelfths  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  body  are  good 
citizens ;  I  know  and  regard  them ;  but  the  other  twelfth  consists  of 
factious  intriguers,  and  your  committee  is  of  that  number.  M.  Lain^ 
is  a  traitor,  who  corresponds  with  the  Prince  Regent,  through  the 
medium  of  De  S^ze ;  the  rest  are  agitators,  like  the  Yergniaux  and 
Gaudets,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold.  You  have  sought  in  your 
address  to  separate  the  Sovereign  from  the  nation.  I  alone,  whom 
four  millions  of  citizens  elected  Emperor,  am  the  representative  of 
the  people.  Which  of  you  could  sustain  the  burden  borne  by  me  ? 
I  was  not  nurtured  among  kings ;  I  am  not  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
throne,  — which  itself  is  but  a  piece  of  gilded  wood,  covered  with 
velvet:  if  France  desires  a  constitution  which  would  bring  back 
anarchy,  let  her  seek  another  Sovereign.  To  satisfy  you,  I  am 
required  to  yield  more  than  the  enemy  demands.     In  three  months 
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you  shall  have  peace  or  I  shall  have  perished.  It  is  against  me  that 
the  fiiry  of  the  enemy  is  directed  more  than  against  France ;  but  are 
we,  therefore,  to  dismember  the  State?  Have  I  not  sacrificed  my 
pride  and  my  dignity  to  obtain  peace  ?  Yes — but  I  am  still  proud, 
because  I  have  courage,  and  because  I  have  done  great  things  for 
France.  Your  address  is  unworthy  of  me  and  of  the  Legislative 
body;  its  object  was  to  humiliate  me  —  to  cover  me  with  dirt;  but 
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though  my  life  may  be  taken^  I  will  not  be  dishonoured.  Ketum  to 
your  homes.  I  will  publish  your  report  in  the  Moniteur,  with  notes 
furnished  by  myself.  Even  if  I  had  done  wrong,  you  ought  not  to 
have  reproached  me  thus  publicly.  People  wash  their  dirty  linen  in 
private.  To  conclude,  —  France  has  more  need  of  me  than  I  of 
France." 

This  severe  reproof  has  been  much  criticised  both  by  French  and 
English  writers;  and,  however  well  merited,  it  was,  perhaps,  im- 
politic: for,  although  the  Legislative  body  had  undoubtedly  done 
great  evil  by  its  insidious  attack  on  the  Emperor,  at  a  moment  when 
entire  union  and  confidence  between  him  and  the  nation  was  most 
necessary  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  foreigners,  yet 
Napoleon  considerably  heightened  the  mischief  by  giving  currency 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Deputies,  and  conferring  importance  upon 
their  charges,  through  the  violence  of  the  reprobation  with  which  he 
repelled  them.  While  the  whole  nation  was  deemed  to  be  united 
under  its  chief,  the  Allies  had  hesitated  to  make  extravagant  demands 
as  the  price  of  peace.  As  soon  as  dissension  was  understood  to  have 
arisen  among  the  great  bodies  of  the  State,  and  the  country  had  thus 
been  rendered  more  vulnerable,  the  pretensions  of  the  enemy  were 
augmented,  and  the  national  independence  proportionally  endangered. 
It  had  been,  indeed,  the  special  aim  of  the  confederated  Monarchs  to 
create  division  between  the  Emperor  and  the  French  people;  and 
hence  their  declaration  that  they  warred  against  the  Sovereign  as  an 
individual  and  not  against  the  nation.  It  must  have  afforded  them 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  learn  from  their  agents,  that  Napoleon 
himself  had  recognised  the  existence  of  the  fatal  distinction  which 
they  aimed  at  effecting  —  by  declaring  that  France,  with  which  he 
had  always  hitherto  been  identified,  had  more  need  of  him  than  he 
of  her.  The  occasion  also  could  not  fail  to  be  turned  to  great 
advantage  by  the  factions  which  already  agitated  the  interior. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  turn  from  such  an  imgracious  subject  to 
one  of  genuine  patriotism  and  disinterested  zeal.  The  talented  and 
virtuous  Camot,  consistently  with  his  stem  republicanism,  had  opposed 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon,  both  as  Consul  for  life  and  Emperor,  and 
had  retired  into  voluntary  exile  rather  than  sanction,  by  his  presence, 
the  vesting  of  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.     Though 
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wealth,  rank,  and  distinction  could  not  have  failed  to  follow  him  who 
had  so  ably  seconded  the  youthful  exertions  of  the  Champion  of 
France,  Camot,  with  honest  self-denial,  had  kept  aloof  from  all  die 
splendid  allurements  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  had  participated  in 
none  of  its  glory  nor  honours ;  being  content  to  enjoy  his  opinions 
in  obscure  poverty.  So  poor,  indeed,  was  he  in  his  retirement,  that 
he  had  been  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  the  old  friend  and  protog^, 
whose  tide  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge,  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts  on  an  occasion  when  his  embarrassments  were  rendered  public. 
This  veteran  statesman,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  express  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  measures  of  government,  when  nothing,  except 
inconvenience  to  himself,  was  to  be  apprehended  from  remonstrance 
or  dissent,  no  sooner  saw  that  the  independence  of  France  itself  was 
threatened,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  but  feebly  supported  in  his 
efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  adverse  fortune,  tiian  he  wrote  to  offer 
his  services  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  previous  manly 
conduct  of  Carnot  had  proved  that  he  was  superior  to  intrigue  or 
treachery,  and  perfectly  trustworthy;  Napoleon,  therefore,  at  once 
entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
empire;  where  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  behaved  with  skill 
and  valour  worthy  of  his  olden  reputation.  What  a  contrast  does  the 
conduct  of  this  steadfast  Bepublican  offer  to  that  of  Murat  and  Bema- 
dotte,  whom  the  Emperor  had  loaded  witii  splendour  and  riches,  and, 
finally,  exalted  to  thrones ! 

The  noble  example  of  Camot  was  not  without  its  effect.  The 
populace  of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Franche-Compt^,  and  Champagne, 
demanded  arms  and  leaders  to  enable  them  to  drive  back  their 
invaders;  and  in  Paris,  the  lower  orders,  ashamed  of  the  classes 
above  them,  became  clamorous  for  action.  They  held  numerous 
meetings ;  spoke  of  the  fourteen  armies,  which,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
had  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  France  to  defend  her  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Revolution ;  and  began  to  form  bands  for  military 
training.  From  the  enthusiasm  thus  awakened  much  good  might 
have  resulted;  but  the  old  Jacobins  mingled  their  leaven  with  the 
mass,  and  rendered  all  abortive.  These  persons,  impatient  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  principles,  sought  permission  to  act  freely 
in  their  own  way;   to  have  the  press  and  tribune  abandoned  to 
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them;  to  be  protected  in  their  endeavours  to  arouse  all  the  revo- 
lutionary feelings  of  the  rabble,  and  to  have  their  favourite  songs 
sung  in  the  streets  and  theatres.  Napoleon  at  first  listened  to  these 
proposals  in  gloomy  silence.  The  empire  was  shaken  to  the  centre, 
and  required  all  the  aid  which  could  be  brought  to  support  it. 
Hesitation,  however,  served  to  develope  more  clearly  the  objects 
of  the  Jacobins;  and  the  Emperor,  disgusted  with  these,  and  with 
the  extravagant  price  which  the  leaders  set  upon  their  services, 
broke  off  all  communication  with  them.  ^^I  shall  find  in  battle 
some  chance  of  safety,"  he  exclaimed;  ^^but  none  with  these  wild 
demagogues.  There  can  be  no  connexion  between  them  and 
monarchy;  none  between  fiirious  clubs  and  a  regular  ministry, —  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  an  Emperor ;  between  revolutionary 
tribunals  and  the  reign  of  the  laws.  If  I  must  fiEill,  I  will  not 
bequeath  France  to  the  Revolution  firom  which  I  rescued  her  I" 

About  this  time,  the  deposed  King  of  Sweden,  whose  misfortunes 
had  been  chiefly  attributable  to  his  former  hostility  to  France,  and 
who  seemed  always  to  have  entertained  a  marked  preference  for 
the  losing  side,  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon.  The  Emperor,  on 
political  considerations,  declined  to  listen  to  his  overtures.  ^^I 
reflected,"  he  afterwards  said,  '^that  if  I  received  him,  my  dignity 
would  require  me  to  make  exertions  in  his  favour;  and  as  I  no 
longer  ruled  the  world,  common  minds  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover  in  the  interest  I  might  have  displayed  for  him,  an  impotent 
hatred  against  Bemadotte.  Besides,  Gustavus  had  been  dethroned 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  was  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
that  I  had  been  elevated.  In  taking  up  his  cause,  I  should  have 
been  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  my  own  conduct,  and  have  acted  upon 
discordant  principles." 

To  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  intention  to  relinquish  the  Peninsula, 
and  to  create,  according  to  the  expression  of  TaUejrrand,  an  oUa 
podrida  for  Spain,  Napoleon,  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  restored 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  liberty.  In  the  letter  by  which  this  was 
announced  to  the  captive,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
refusal  to  resume  the  regal  dignity,  was  now  recognised  as  ^^legiti- 
mate" King,  the  Emperor  said,  ^'My  political  situation  induces 
me  to  wish  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  where  the 
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EnglisL  are  exciting  anarchy  and  Jacobinism,  and  endeavouring  to 
overthrow  the  crown  and  the  nobility  in  order  to  establish  a  republic. 
Being  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  amicable  relations  which  formerly 
subsisted  between  France  and  Spain,  I  have  empowered  Count  de  la 
Forest  to  make  proposals  to  you  in  my  name."  On  these  proposals, 
a  treaty  was  forthwith  arranged  and  subscribed,  by  which  Ferdinand, 
being  declared  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  undertook  that  the 
English  army  should  evacuate  his  dominions,  and  that  equitable 
commercial  and  other  relations  should  be  restored  between  him 
and  the  Emperor.  These  stipulations,  however,  the  Spanish  Regency 
and  Cortes  refused  to  ratify;  as,  considering  their  obligations  and 
engagements  to  England,  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  embraced 
nothing  republican  or  Jacobinical,  they  must  have  been  expected 
to  do. 

The  Pope  was,  about  the  same  time,  released  firom  Fontainebleau, 
and  suffered  to  return  unconditionally  to  Borne.  The  old  man  before 
his  departure,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  cardinals  who  resided  in 
France,  and,  in  testimony  of  his  indignation  against  Napoleon, 
enjoined  those  prelates  to  wear  no  decoration  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  French  Government;  to  accept  no  pension  from  the  Emperor; 
and  to  assist  at  no  festival  to  which  they  might  be  invited.  The 
Pontiff  was  reinstated  in  his  capital  by  the  King  of  Naples,  now  an 
Ally  of  England,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Meanwhile,  the  levies  which  Napoleon  had  demanded  were  raised 
but  slowly.  A  sudden  lethargy  seemed  to  have  overpowered  the 
whole  nation.  The  most  urgent  orders  of  the  Government  were 
disregarded ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  conscripts  that  were  enrolled 
and  armed  deserted  in  whole  bands,  and  roamed  over  the  country  as 
freebooters,  rather  than  serve  in  a  contest  which  was  generally 
believed  to  be  hopeless,  and  in  which  so  much  blood  had  been  already 
shed  in  vain.  Special  commissioners,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  sent  into  the  various  departments  to  arouse  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  inhabitants,  but  with  little  success; — the  proclamations 
of  the  Allies,  that  the  war  was  directed  solely  against  Napoleon,  added 
to  those  of  the  Bourbons,  filled  as  they  were  with  the  most  liberal 
promises  of  free  and  paternal  government,  had  produced  their  effect; 
and  sullen  indifference  had  everywhere,  except  in  the  districts  alarmed 
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by  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy,  superseded  the  ancient  en&u- 
siasm  of  the  populace. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies,  haying  violated  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  for  that  purpose,  crossed  the  Rhine  between  Basle  and 
Schaffhausen,  on  the  20th  of  December.  The  army  of  Blucher 
passed,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  between  Coblentz  and  Rastadt; 
and  Wintzingerode  and  Bulow,  shortly  afterwards,  penetrated  into  the 
Netherlands.  Bemadotte  did  not  enter  France  with  the  Allies;  but 
seized  the  opportunity,  while  confusion  reigned  throughout  Europe, 
to  make  an  unprovoked  war  upon  Denmark,  which  in  a  short  time  he 
was  enabled  to  strip  of  her  ancient  realm  of  Norway  —  a  conquest 
which  was  afterwards  willingly  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Confederacy 
as  an  indemnification  for  Finland,  which  had  been  seized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Czar. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  invasion  of  France,  a  considerable  sen- 
sation was  created  by  the  publication  of  a  Manifesto,  addressed  to  the 
subjects  of  Napoleon,  which  was  disgraced  by  as  much  mendacity  as, 
perhaps,  ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  a  state  paper  of  the 
same  length.  ^^  The  French  Government,"  ran  this  document, 
*'  having  decreed  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the  Allied 
Powers  by  this  act  have  received  new  provocation;  and  deem  it 
expedient  to  declare  to  the  world  the  principles  on  which  the  present 
war  has  been  undertaken.  Conducted  by  victory  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Allies  have  used  their  success  only  to  offer  peace  to 
the  French  Emperor  on  honourable  terms,^  and  on  a  basis  to  secure 
the  independence  of  other  States.  They  wish  to  see  France  great, 
powerfid,  and  happy;  and  to  confirm  to  her  a  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  she  ever  enjoyed  under  her  ancient  kings ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  desire  to  see  their  own  people  happy  and  tranquil, 
and  to  secure,  by  an  equitable  partition  of  forces  and  a  just  balance 
of  territory,  their  own  States  in  future  from  those  multiplied  calamities 
which,  for  twenty  years,  have  desolated  Europe."  The  Allies,  not- 
withstanding their  decision  that  war  and  negociations  should  proceed 
at  the  same  time,  thus  inconsistently  complained  of  Napoleon,  for 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  means  of  meeting  their  own  requisition ; 
and  forgot  to  add,  that  the  basis  of  peace  which  they  had  proposed 
they  had  also  rejected,  or  evaded,  both  at  Prague  and  Manheim. 
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In  making  this  declaration^  the  Allies  were  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  Government  of  England ;  which,  in  the  speech  of  the  Prince 
Regent  to  Parliament,  in  Septembet,  1813,  had  inserted  a  passage 
to  the  efiect,  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Allies  required  France 
to  make  any  sacrifice  incompatible  with  her  happiness  and  just  rights. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Coalition  are  said,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


THB    NATIONAL    GUARD  —  DSPARTURB    OF    NAPOLEON     FOR    THE    ARMY  

BATTLE    OF    BRIENNE  —  CHAMPAUBERT  —  VAUCHAMP  —  MONTERBAU  

TROVES  —  RETREAT    OF    THB     ALLIES  —  ARMISTICE.        1814. 

ONG  and  arduously  as  he  had  toiled  to 

place  France  in  a  befitting  posture  of  de- 

fence.  Napoleon,  at  the  end  of  January^ 

had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  troops 

which  he  was  able  to  lead  to  the  field  did 

not  number  above  a  fifth  of  those  against 

which  he  had  now  to  contend.     The  Allies 

^^^^^  had    upwards  of   five    hundred   thousand 

'  ''''''*^    men;  the  French  force  did  not  exceed  one 

hundred  thousand.      The  Emperor's  last  acts  were  to  call  out  the 

National  Guard,  who  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  brave 

Moncey,  and  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  to  invest  Maiia- 
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Louisa  once  more  wiih  the  Eegency.  The  Empress^  on  the  24th  of 
January^  took  the  requisite  oath^  in  a  council,  at  which  were  assembled 
many  of  the  Princes  and  Grand  Dignitaries  of  the  Empire  and  most 
of  the  Ministers  of  State ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  assembled  in  the  court  of  the  Tiuleries  to  receive 
Napoleon's  farewell.  The  scene  has  been  well  described  by 
De  Bourrienne,  who,  as  a  captain  in  the  corps,  happened  to  be 
present. 

*'  Napoleon,"  says  that  writer,  "  entering  the  grand  saloon  with  the 
Empress,  advanced  with  a  lofty  bearing,  leading  by  the  hand  his  son, 
not  yet  three  years  old.  He  had  become  corpulent ;  and  upon  his 
pale  countenance  was  an  air  of  sadness.  The  ordinary  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  his  neck  were  stronger  and  more  frequent  than  I 
had  formerly  remarked.  The  ceremony  was  grave  and  solemn. 
Rarely  does  such  profound  silence  reign  in  so  numerous  an  assembly. 
An  indescribable  and  vague  uneasiness,  an  eager  listening  for  the 
voice  of  Napoleon,  prevailed  throughout.  In  tones  like  those  in 
which  he  formerly  harangued  the  soldiers  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  but 
with  less  of  self-confidence,  he  thus  spake :  — '  Gentlemen,  Officers  of 
the  National  Guard,  I  depart  to-night  to  place  myself  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  On  quitting  the  capital,  I  leave  behind,  with  confi- 
dence, my  wife  and  son,  upon  whom  so  many  hopes  repose.  I  shall 
depart  with  a  mind  freed  from  a  weight  of  disquietude,  when  I  know 
that  these  pledges  are  under  your  faithful  guardianship.  To  you 
I  confide  what,  next  to  France,  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world.  .  .  I 
recommend  to  you  to  be  united  among  yourselves,  and  to  resist  every 
insinuation  tending  to  introduce  disunion.  Endeavours  will  not  be 
wanting  to  shake  your  fidelity  to  your  duties :  I  depend  on  you  to 
repel  all  such  perfidious  instigations.'  *'  The  Emperor's  voice  trem- 
bled, and  his  auditors  were  not  unmoved.  All  seemed  conscious, 
according  to  the  memorable  expression  of  TaUeyrand,  that  this  '^  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end."  Mignet,  in  reference  to  the  same  period, 
has  finely  said,  "  Deprived  of  the  support  of  the  people,  who  merely 
looked  on.  Napoleon  was  now  to  stand  alone  against  the  world, 
with  a  mere  handfrd  of  veteran  soldiers  and  his  genius,  which  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  vigorous  daring.  It  is  a  noble  spectacle  to  con- 
template him  at  this  moment;  no  longer  an  oppressor,  no  longer  a 
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conqueror ;  but  the  undaunted  defender  of  his  country^  his  empire^ 
and  his  renown." 

He  quitted  the  Tuileries  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
January^  after  having  burnt  all  his  private  papers^  and  embraced  his 


wife  and  son — for  the  last  time  !  On  the  26th,  his  head-quarters  were 
at  Vitry,  and  on  the  27th,  at  St.  Dizier ;  whence  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  which,  for  the  space  of  two  days,  had  been  quartered  there, 
and  had  committed  great  excesses  in  the  neighbourhood,  fled  as  soon 
his  approach  was  known.     The  presence  of  the  Emperor  gave  the 
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Utmost  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants^  alarmed  as  they  were^  not  only 
by  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  but  by  the  proclamations  of  the  Allies ; 
who  fearing,  from  the  hostility  already  encountered,  a  general  rising 
of  the  population,  had  announced  tiiat  every  peasant  taken  with  arms 
in  his  hands,  or  detected  in  endeayouring  to  defend  his  country, 
should  be  put  to  death  as  a  brigand ;  and  that  every  village  and  town 
which  offered  resistance  should  be  burnt  "  This  assuredly,"  says 
Mr.  Lockhart,  ^'  was  a  flagrant  outrage  against  the  most  sacred  and 
inalienable  rights  of  mankind;"  yet  it  was  promulgated  and  acted 
upon  by  tiiose  who  have  been  emphatically  called  "  the  German 
Patriots!"  Crowds  gathered  round  the  carriage  of  Napoleon,  ex- 
pressing their  eagerness  to  pursue  the  hated  enemy,  who  was  no 
longer  to  be  feared.  Entiiusiasm  spread  from  place  to  place,  imtil  it 
reached  tiie  villages  of  Barrois  and  the  forest  of  Der.  The  embold- 
ened peasantry  pursued  tiie  flying  Prussians  and  Cossacks,  and  many 
prisoners  were  speedily  brought  to  St.  Dizier.  From  these  it  was 
ascertained  that  Blucher  and  Sacken  were  marching  by  Brienne 
upon  Troyes,  in  order  to  join  the  Austrians.  Napoleon  resolved  to 
pursue  them.  Accordingly,  the  army  was  again  put  in  motion  the 
same  evening;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Mortier  to  retreat  upon 
Troyes,  with  the  Old  Guard,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the 
movement  of  the  Grand  Army. 

On  the  28th,  it  rained  heavily,  and  tiie  troops,  marching  through 
wild  forest  roads,  proceeded  with  difficulty.  The  joy  of  the  country 
people  was  extreme ;  they  brought  to  tiie  soldiers  tiieir  whole  stock 
of  provisions,  kindled  fires  for  tiiem,  and  joined  tiiem  in  loud  and 
encouraging  shouts  of  "Vive  PEmpereur!"  About  noon  on  tiie 
29tii,  Napoleon  reached  Brienne,  the  scene  of  his  school  days, 
which  he  found  in  tiie  occupation  of  a  strong  body  of  the  Allies, 
posted  chiefly  on  tiie  hill  which  commands  tiie  town,  witii  a  number 
of  chosen  men  ranged  on  tiie  terraces  of  tiie  casde,  and  a  Russian 
force  stationed  in  tiie  streets  below.  The  previous  experience  of 
Blucher  had  been  insufficient  to  prepare  him  for  tiie  active  move- 
ments of  tiie  Emperor.  When  the  arrival  of  tiie  French  was 
announped  to  him,  he  was  at  dinner  with  his  staff;  and  before  he 
could  prepare  for  action,  the  Russian  general  Alsusieff  had  been 
beaten  from  tiie  town  by  Ney,  the  park-terraces  were  in  possession 
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of  the  grenadiers  of  General  Chateau^  the  son-in-law  of  Marshal 
Victor^  and  the  castle  itself  was  nearly  surrounded.  Blucher  and 
his  officers  had  barely  time  to  escape  by  a  postern^  whence  they  were 
compelled  to  lead  their  horses  down  a  stair  to  gain  the  road.  They 
were  subsequently  attacked  in  the  street^  and  several  of  their  number 
made  prisoners^  among  whom  was  General  Alsusieff^  and  one  named 
Hardenberg,  nephew  of  the  Chancellor  of  Prussia.  The  enemy, 
exasperated  that  so  important  a  position  should  have  been  captured 
with  such  ease,  made  several  efforts  to  retake  the  place,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  at  each  attack ;  and  at  night  drew  off 
towards  Bar-sur-Aube,  setting  fire  to  the  town  in  order  to  protect 
their  retreat.  The  Emperor,  returning  at  night  to  Maizieres,  was 
surprised  and  surroimded  by  a  band  of  Cossacks,  who  were  with 
some  difficulty  put  to  ffight:  General  Gourgaud  shot  a  Russian  in 
the  act  of  thrusting  his  lance  at  Napoleon's  back.  The  Allies  lost 
about  four  thousand  men  at  Brienne.  The  French  had  fifteen 
thousand,  the  Allies  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  engaged. 

In  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  Imperial  head-quarters  were 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Brienne ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
Emperor  visited  the  site  of  the  academy  where  several  of  his  early 
years  had  been  passed.  The  college  was  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins, 
but  the  tree  still  stood  in  the  neighbouring  park  imder  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  peruse  the  '  Jerusalem  Delivered '  of  Tasso ;  and 
the  willow  remained,  which  he  had  planted  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  near  the  spot  where  a  youthful  comrade  had  been  drowned 
while  bathing.  The  burning  of  the  town  and  the  injury  done  to 
the  castle  greatly  grieved  the  Emperor,  who  expressed  an  intention 
of  rebuilding  the  one  and  purchasing  the  other,  to  convert  it  either 
into  ai^  Imperial  residence  or  a  military  school. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Blucher  having,  meanwhile,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Sovereigns,  the  Allies  advanced 
with  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  plain  between 
Bar-sur-Aube  and  Brienne  to  offer  battle  ere  Nap«leon,  who  was 
unable  to  muster  above  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  should  receive  re- 
inforcements. The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  would  have  dedin^  the 
engagement,  but  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
of  L'Esmont  he  was  unable  to  retreat.     A  battle  accordingly  took 
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place  on  the  Ist  of  February^  and  was  maintained  on  each  side 
with  equal  ardour — ^the  Allies  being  confident  in  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  their  force,  and  the  French,  though  chiefly  conscripts, 
being  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  The  contest  raged 
till  night-fall,  without  any  decisive  advantage  being  gained  by  either 
party;  but  during  the  evening,  a  battery  of  the  Imperial  Guard  which 
was  shifting  its  position  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  captured. 
The  cannoniers  saved  themselves  and  their  equipage,  by  forming 
in  squadron,  and  cutting  a  way  through  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 
On  summing  up  his  losses  at  night,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  abandon 
his  position  and  fiill  back  behind  the  Aube,  the  bridge  over  which 
had.  been  repaired  during  the  two  preceding  days.  Orders  to  carry 
this  movement  into  instant  effect  were  accordingly  given;  and  at 
dawn,  the  enemy  found  not  only  the  plain  but  the  town  and  castle 
of  Brienne  evacuated. 

The  French  retired  to  Troyes,  which  they  entered  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  and  subsequently  to  Nogent,  where  their  head-quarters 
were  established  on  the  7th.  The  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  induce 
the  Allies  to  separate  their  large  armies,  to  aflbrd  him  an  opportunity 
to  turn  and  attack  them  in  detail,  and  thus  prevent  their  united  march 
upon  the  capital.  Halting  at  Nogent,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  his  troops,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  hopes 
that  remained  for  France.  The  result  was  such,  that  he  suddenly 
arose  from  the  investigation,  and  exclaimed,  with  more  of  despair 
than  he  had  ever  bef(»re  exhibited,  ^^  Perhaps  I  still  possess  the 
means  of  saving  France.  What  if  I  were  to  recall  the  Bourbons  ? 
The  Allies  would  then  be  compelled  to  arrest  their  course  or  avow 
their  duplicity.  I  might  become  the  mediator  between  the  people  and 
the  King,  and  be  enabled  to  compel  the  latter  to  accept  the  national 
laws  and  swear  fideHty  to  the  existing  constitution.  My  name  and 
glory  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  French  people.  I  have  reigned 
long  enongh;  my  career  is  filled  with  acts  of  greatness,  and  this 
would  not  be  deemed  the  least/'  He  paused  a  few  moments,  and 
proceeded:  "Can  an  expelled  dynasty  ever  forgive  or  forget?  Can 
the  Bourbons  be  trusted?  No!  Fox's  &mous  maxim  respecting 
restorations  was  i^ht"  He  shortly  afterwards  received  intelligence 
of  the  motions  of  the  Allies ;  and  finding  these  more  fieivourable  to 
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his  designs  that  he  had  yentured  to  hope,  he  unpacked  hifl  papers 
in  order  to  revise  his  plan  of  the  campaign.  Maret,  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano,  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  with  despatches.  He 
found  Napoleon  occupied  with  maps  and  compasses.  '^  I  am  beating 
Blucher  on  paper/'  he  exclaimed,  as  the  Minister  entered  his  apart- 
ment. ^'He  has  altered  his  route,  and  is  advancing  by  the  road 
to  Montmirail.  I  will  set  out  and  defeat  him  to-morrow,  and  again 
on  the  next  day;  and  should  my  movements  prove  so  successful 
as  I  expect,  the  state  of  affairs  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  we 
shall  then  see  what  can  be  done." 

On  the  8th,  leaving  Oudinot  and  General  Bourmont  to  keep 
Schwartzenburg  in  check,  he  led  his  main  army  towards  Sezanne, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th.  The  march  thence  to  Champaubert 
lay  through  a  deep  marshy  valley,  where  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  double  complement 
of  horses  to  drag  the  artillery.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the 
Prussians  were  discovered  at  the  village  of  Baye,  and  were  soon 
dislodged  by  Marmont;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  an  attadc  was  made 
upon  Champaubert,  where  Alsusieff  was  defeated,  and  his  columns 
totally  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  prisoners,  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  all  their  baggage, 
containing  a  considerable  booty  taken  from  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  the  Allies  had  marched.  Napoleon  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  a  cottage  at  Champaubert,  where  the  general  officers 
who  had  been  captured  in  the  engagement  were  invited  to  dine 
with  him. 

By  this  movement,  the  Prussian  army  had  been  divided. 
Sacken  and  D'Yorck  were  between  the  Emperor  and  Paris;  and 
Blucher,  with  his  main  body,  was  in  the  rear,  unconscious  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him.  On  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  Champ- 
aubert, Blucher  hastened  forward,  and  Sacken  and  D'Yorck  fell 
hastily  back.  Napoleon  encountered  the  two  last-mentioned  Generals 
on  the  11th  at  Montmirail,  and  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours' 
duration,  broke  and  dispersed  them  in  all  directions,  and  pursued 
their  flying  bands  with  the  most  remorseless  slaughter.  The  threats 
of  the  Allies  now  recoiled  fearfully  on  themselves.  The  enfu- 
riated  peasants  everywhere  took  arms  to  oppose  the  escape  of  the 
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enemy^  and  gave  litde  quarter.  Some  of  the  cross-roadfi  were  choked 
with  the  bodies  of  Bussians  and  Prussians^  killed  by  those  against 
whom  punishment  for  patriotism  had  been  iniquitously  denounced* 
On  the  12th,  a  Prussian  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  which  had 
maintained  better  order  in  its  flight  than  the  rest  of  the  army,  reached 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  where  every  excess  that  rage  and  despair  coidd 
suggest  was  committed  upon  the  inhabitants.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sack,  however,  the  pursuers  came  up,  and  the  Allies  were  sabred 
in  the  streets,  amid  cries,  and  groans,  and  execrations.  The  populace 
joined  the  troops  in  wreaking  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  which  the 
enemy  had  inflicted;  and  the  women,  laughing  and  weeping  by 
turns,  were  seen  dragging  along  wounded  Prussians  to  throw  into 
the  river.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  peasantry,  and  brought 
to  the  Frencb  military  posts,  among  whom  were  five  generals  of  the 
Allies.  These  exertions  of  the  people  in  their  own  cause,  however, 
were  limited  to  the  districts  actually  invaded  by  the  Allies.  There 
was  no  imion,  no  general  eflfort  to  free  the  land  from  the  stain 
imprinted  by  the  feet  of  hostile  foreigners. 

Having  disabled  the  corps  of  Sacken  and  D*Yorck,  which  were  hur- 
rying in  inextricable  disorder  towards  Soissons,  pursued  by  Mortier, 
the  Emperor  turned  in  quest  of  Blucher,  who  had  halted  in  dinnay 
between  Chalons  and  Champaubert.  On  the  road,  the  National 
Guards,  and  many  volunteers  of  La  Valine,  were  armed  with  the 
muskets  of  the  Prussians,  with  which  the  roads  were  strewn,  and 
many  horses  were  also  obtained  by  capture  for  remounting  the 
cavalry.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Marmont  attacked  the 
village  of  Vauchamp,  where  Blucher,  who  had  redved  large  re- 
inforcements, was  posted ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  the  battle  became 
general — Napoleon  being  present  and  commanding  in  person.  The 
Prussian  and  Russian  cavalry  having  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
previous  engagements,  the  enemy  had  to  depend  chiefly  on  its 
infantry,  which  manoeuvred  with  great  dexterity  and  skill;  but  after 
a  brave  contest,  in  which  Yauchamp  was  several  times  taken  and 
retaken,  Blucher  was  compelled  to  retire.  In  his  retreat,  he  was 
more  than  once  attacked  by  French  horsemen,  who,  having  made 
a  circuit  for  that  purpose,  had  passed  into  his  rear,  and  broke  several 
of  his  squares.     The  early  coming  on  and  darkness  of  the  night  alone 
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sayed  even  a  wreck  of  Blucher's  anny,  and  enabled  that  General  to 
escape :  as  it  was^  liis  loss  was  immense.  The  roads  were  filled  with 
dead  and  wounded ;  and  ten  thousand  prisoners,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  ten  flags  were  taken.  The  signal  defeat  of  Blucher,  indeed,  was 
undisputed. 

Haying  despatched  his  prisoners  and  trophies  to  Paris,  Napoleon, 
leaying  the  pursuit  to  Marmont  and  Mortier,  returned  to  attack 
the  Grand  Army  of  die  Allies,  which,  during  the  preyious  engage- 
ments with  Blucker,  had  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  determined 
opposition  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  in  passing  the  Seine,  and  was 
pushing  forward  on  Paris.  Fontainebleau  was  already  occupied  by 
Hungarians ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nangis,  troops  of  Cossadcs 
and  of  wandering  Tartars,  Kalmucs,  and  Baskirs,  whose  sayage  looks 
and  deeds  struck  terror  into  the  French  people,  had  established  their 
quarters.  The  roads  to  the  capital  were  thronged  with  fiigitiyes, 
hurrying  with  all  the  yaluables  they  could  hastily  collect  and  transport 
from  the  scene  of  danger.  Men,  women,  and  children,  tottering  age 
and  feeble  infancy  were  thus,  in  the  depth  of  a  more  than  usually 
inclement  winter,  driyen  from  their  homes  to  wander  through  the 
country  in  search  of  shelter.  Confusion  in  Paris  was  at  its  height; 
bxuiness  and  pleasure  were  alike  suspended,  and  men  moyed  about 
in  constant  terror  and  apprehension.  The  Emperor  qxdtted  the 
banks  of  the  Mame,  on  the  15th.  On  the  16th,  his  head>quarters 
were  at  Guignes,  on  the  Ydres ;  and  the  17th,  he  appeared  at  Nangis, 
and  instantly  gaye  battle  to  Wittgenstein  and  Pahlen,  who  com- 
manded Schwartzenburg's  yanguard.  The  engagement  was  furious 
and  bloody,  and,  in  the  end,  the  enemy  was  routed  on  all  points, 
leaying,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  more  than  six  thousand  prisoners. 
Wittgenstein  sayed  himself  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and  was  the 
first  to  carry  to  the  main  body  of  his  comrades  intelligence  of  lus 
defeat,  and  of  the  impossibiUty  of  his  fulfilling  his  recent  yaunt  to 
plant  next  day  the  banners  of  the  Allies  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  "  I 
haye  been  beaten,"  he  exclaimed ;  ^^  two  of  my  diyisions  are  taken. 
In  two  hours  you  will  see  the  French."  The  prediction  of  the 
frank  Bussian  was  right  Oudinot,  Victor,  and  Gerard,  poured  on 
in  rapid  pursuit,  and  the  latter  speedily  obtained  possession  of  ViUe- 
neuye-le-Comte,    after    defeating    a    corps   of   Bayarians;   but   the 
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Wurtemberg  troops  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  bridge 
I  of  Montereau,  and  thus  to  enable  the  fiigitiyes  to  rally.     Victor 

I      contented  himself  with  taking  a  position  for  the  night  at  SalinSj 
I      instead  of  pressing  onward  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  Emperor  slept  during  the  night  of  the  17th  at  the  castle  of 
Nangisy  where  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  terror-stricken  Sove- 
I  reigns,  to  state  that  orders  had  been  given  to  their  several  plenipo- 
i  tentiaries  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace ;  and  that,  consequently, 
they  were  surprised  at  his  hostile  movements.  This  gross  attempt  at 
duplicity  requires  no  comment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Napoleon 
'  had  not  forgotten  the  declaration,  that  war  and  negociations  were  to 
proceed  at  the  same  time,  and  that  his  rapid  marches  had  barely  saved 
Paris  from  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  refused  to  grant  a  suspension 
I  of  arms ;  but  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  warn  him  against 
,  I  becoming  the  dupe  of  Alexander's  selfishness,  or  of  the  subtle  policy 
of  England.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  moved  forward  upon 
Montereau,  which  had  been  attacked  at  ten  o'clock  by  General 
Ch&teau,  with  numbers  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  defenders  of 
the  place,  but  animated  by  a  spirit  which  compensated  for  all  defects. 
Gerard  soon  arrived  to  support  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  Napoleon 
came  up  at  fuU  gallop,  and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  led 
the.  men  impetuously  forward,  amid  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! " 
and  took  the  bridge  and  the  heights  which  commanded  the  town. 
Batteries  were  then  mounted  to  play  upon  the  streets  and  houses 
which  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemy.  Napoleon  himself  pointed 
several  guns,  whilst  the  balls  of  the  foe  hissed  and  whistled  around 
him.  The  artillerymen  were  delighted  with  his  attention  to  their 
art;  but  trembled  for  his  personal  safety,  and  besought  him  to 
withdraw.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  children ! "  he  exclaimed,  good-humour- 
edly,  ''  fear  nothing ;  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast  that  is  to  kill  me." 

While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  engaged  by  this  terrible 
cannonade.  General  Pajol  made  a  detour,  and  debouching  in  the  rear 
of  the  town,  forced  the  Wurtembergers  into  the  Seine  and  Yonne, 
at  the  confluence  of  those  rivers.  The  Imperial  Guard  were  not 
engaged  in  the  action,  but  materially  assisted  in  completing  the  rout 
of  the  Allies.  The  inhabitants  of  Montereau  also  did  their  best  to 
avenge  the  insults  they  had  received  from  the  enemy.    The  battle 
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altogether  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  campaign.  The  French, 
however,  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  General  Ch&teau,  who 
had  displayed  great  skill  and  consummate  valour  during  the  combat, 
and  who  was  struck  down  by  a  bullet,  while  directing  the  charge  by 
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which  the  bridge  was  captured.  The  National  Guards  of  Britany  also 
acquitted  themselves  with  unsurpassed  bravery,  and  drew  from  the 
Emperor  a  flattering  eulogium.  "  The  men  of  the  West,"  he  said,  on 
reviewing  them  after  the  engagement, ''  were  always  faithful  defenders 
of  their  country,  and  the  firmest  supporters  of  Monarchy/' 

After  the  usual  distribution  of  praises,  honours^  and  other  rewards, 
to  the  officers  and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
day,  the  Emperor,  turning  to  General  Guyot,  could  not  refrain  from 
reproaching  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  for  having  suffered  the 
enemy  to  surprise  several  pieces  of  artillery  at  his  bivouac  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  General  Montbrun  was  charged  with  having  abandoned 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  Cossacks ;  and  General  Digeon  was 
ordered  to  attend  a  council  of  war,  to  answer  for  having  neglected  to 
supply  proper  ammiinitioii  to  the  guns  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
heights  of  Surville.  The  last  order  was  revoked,  at  the  request  of 
General  Sorbier,  who  reminded  the  Monarch  of  the  former  dis- 
tinguished services  of  Digeon,  and  offered  to  answer  for  his  fidelity. 
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Victor  at  the  same  time  received  strong  censure  for  having  failed,  on 
the  evening  on  the  17th,  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  which 
must  have  placed  the  whole  AlUed  army  at  Napoleon's  mercy. 
Permission  was  sent  to  the  Marshal  to  retire  from  the  service;  for 
which  it  was  said  his  age  and  broken  health  had  unfitted  him;  and 
the  command  of  his  corps  was  conferred  upon  Gerard. 

Victor,  already  greatly  a£9icted  at  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
brave  Ch&teau,  was  rendered  inconsolable  by  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign  and  old  companion  in  aims.  On  receiving  the  news  of  his 
disgrace,  he  instantly  hastened  to  head-quarters,  explained  that  his 
operations  had  been  retarded  solely  by  the  fatigue  of  his  troops ;  and 
urged,  that  the  blow  which  his  family  had  received,  in  consequence  of 
his  unavoidable  delay,  was  already  sufficiently  harsh.  The  Emperor 
was  deeply  affected  at  this  allusion  to  young  Ch&teau,  and  sympathized 
heardly  with  the  Marshal's  loss.  The  veteran,  regaining  confidence, 
then  expressed  his  determination  not  to  quit  the  army.  '^  I  can  still 
shoidder  a  musket,"  he  said ;  '*  I  have  not  forgotten  my  old  trade. 
Victor  will  place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guards."  Napoleon  was 
instantly  subdued.  He  had  begun  to  lose  &ith  in  fidelity;  and  any 
demonstration  of  its  existence  was  sure  to  vibrate  strongly  in  his 
heart.  ^'  Well,"  he  cried,  extending  his  hand  to  his  ancient  comrade, 
**  remain  with  me.  I  cannot  restore  to  you  your  corps,  which  has 
been  given  to  Gerard ;  but  I  appoint  you  to  the  command  of  two 
divisions  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Go  to  your  duties,  and  henceforth 
let  all  unpleasantness  be  forgotten  between  us." 

The  Emperor  slept,  on  the  18th,  at  the  castle  of  Surville,  where  he 
also  passed  the  following  day,  while  his  troops  and  the  country  people 
were  incessantly  engaged  on  the  difiTerent  roads  in  harassing  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  who  now  fell  back  from  all  quarters  towards 
Troyes.  The  cannonade  of  the  18th  had  been  heard  at  Paris,  and 
created  the  utmost  consternation ;  but  on  the  19th,  the  inhabitants  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  Emperor  had  triumphed,  and  to  see 
many  flags  and  prisoners  brought  in  as  trophies  of  victory.  On  the 
20th,  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  pushed  forward  to  Nc^ent, 
the  Emperor  breakfasting  by  the  way  at  a  house  in  which  the  Czar 
had  rested  the  day  before.  On  the  21st  and  22nd,  the  pursuit  was 
resumed ;  and  the  Allies,  thronging  the  highways  in  utter  disorder. 
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trampled  down  and  destroyed  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  Napoleon.  The  alarm  spread  from 
post  to  post,  as  if  by  lightning ;  and  the  passes  of  the  Yosges,  even  to 
the  Bhine,  were  filled  with  frigitives,  with  waggons,  and  with  the 
wounded.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  flying,  like 
hunted  deer,  before  a  third  of  their  number.  At  Mery,  the  French 
encountered  Blucher,  who  had  marched  southward  from  Chalons  to 
rally  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies,  and  place  them  in  position  to 
hazard  a  general  action.  He,  however,  after  a  few  hours'  fighting, 
during  which  his  enraged  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  town,  was  driven 
headlong  from  his  position,  and  his  troops  served  only  to  increase  the 
melSe. 

The  disheartened  Allies  now  tore  the  green  boughs  of  victory  from 
their  hats  and  helmets,  and  retrograded  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and 
without  order  or  discipline;  committing  the  most  frudous  excesses 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  On 
the  22nd,  Napoleon  slept  at  a  wheelwright's  cottage,  at  Chfttres ;  and, 
on  the  23rd,  he  bombarded  and  took  Troyes,  which  he  re-entered  in 
triumph. 

The  terror  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  now  extended  to  their 
reserves;  which,  from  hesitation  to  march  in  advance,  began  to 
prepare  finr  retracing  their  steps  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Bema- 
dotte,  fearing  the  rifles  of  his  betrayed  countrymen,  kept  aloof; 
Blucher  had  experienced  nothing  but  defeat;  and  France  had  ex- 
hibited little  of  that  Bourbon  enthusiasm  which  had  been  confidently 
promised  by  the  Boyalist  agents.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  the  &ther-in-law  of  Napoleon, 
should  send  an  answer  to  the  letter  despatched  by  Napoleon  from 
Nangis,  and  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  solicit  an  armistice,  on 
pretence  of  renewing  negodations  for  peace,  but  with  the  real  object 
of  gaining  time  to  concentrate  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Allies,  to 
bring  up  reinforcements,  and  renew  the  war  under  more  advantageous 
circumstances.  Prince  Wenceslaus  of  lichtenstein  was  the  bearer 
of  these  hollow  proposals;  and  Napoleon,  with  strange  infatuation, 
listened  to  and  granted  the  request  of  his  enemies.  He  was  not  so 
complaisant,  however,  as  to  extend  his  favours  to  native  foes.  The 
white  cockade  had  been  hoisted  at  Troyes  by  the  emigrant  Marquis  of 
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Yidranges  and  four  other  persons ;  one  of  whom  was  the  possessor 
of  a  cross  of  the  exploded  order  of  St.  Louis.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  Govant,  heing  unable  to  escape  with  his  companions,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  was  instantly  taken  before  a  military  commission, 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed,  amid  the  jeers  and  revilings  of 
the  populace,  who  exhibited  the  most  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Emperor. 
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EQOCiATiON,  though  nothing  had  resulted 
therefrom^  and  its  maintenance  was  Httle 
imore  than  a  name^  had  not  been  aban- 
doned as  a  last  resort,  either  by  Napoleon 
or  the  Allies.  After  the  latter  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  the  scene  of  the  Congress  had 
i^  been  removed  to  Chatillon ;  and,  on  vari- 
^^^"  ous  technical  pretexts,  the  conferences  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  adjourned  and 
delayed,  so  that,  from  December  tiU  Napoleon  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  little  progress  had  been  made.  First,  the 
authority  of  Caulincourt,  the  representative  of  France,  was  disputed; 
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afterwards  his  instructions  were  demanded;  Ids  papers  were  subse- 
quently seized^  and  detained  for  thirty-six  hours;  and^  finally,  the 
Allies  declared  their  determination  not  to  adhere  to  the  bases  of 
treaty  which  they  had  so  recently  set  forth  in  their  proclamations 
and  manifestoes,  though  these  had  been  pubhdied  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  '^  assuring  the  world  on  what  principles  the  war  was  undertaken." 
As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Napoleon,  in  order  to  obtain  peace, 
was  willing  to  accede  to  the  conditions  imposed,  others  were  sub- 
stituted :  **  France,"  said  the  British  Minister,  *'  must  retire  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Idngdom  —  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as 
well  as  all  her  other  conquests,  must  be  surrendered." 

The  Emperor  was  deeply  indignant  at  this  unworthy  treatment. 
The  indignity  inflicted  on  his  minister  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  the  new  demand  which  had  been  made  could  only 
have  been  warranted  by  the  entire  and  absolute  conquest  of  France. 
**  Never,"  said  he,  to  the  persons  of  his  Council,  who  urged  upon 
him  the  acceptance  of  any  terms,  ''  never  will  I  consent  to  break 
the  oath  I  took  at  my  coronation,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Republic.  I  will  not  leave  France  less  in  extent  than  I  found  her. 
It  would  not  merely  be  France  that  would  retreat,  but  Austria  and 
Prussia  would  advance.  The  territory  France  has  acquired  on  the 
Rhine  does  not  equal  what  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  obtained  by 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland  alone.  What  answer  coidd  I  give 
when  the  people  shall  demand  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  ?  I  reject  the 
new  basis,  and  will  rather  abide  the  brunt  of  battle.  Three  courses 
are  open  to  me, — to  fight  and  conquer ;  to  fight  and  perish  gloriously; 
or,  if  the  Nation  reftise  to  support  me,  I  will  abdicate.  Sovereignty 
has  few  attractions  for  me.  I  will  never  purchase  it  by  degradation." 
The  French  councillors,  however,  were  incessant  in  their  entreaties 
for  peace — supplications,  even  tears,  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  shake 
his  resolution,  and  procure  his  consent  to  the  terms  proposed.  At 
last,  wearied  with  importunities,  he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt,  authorizing 
him  to  sign  whatever  he  thought  proper.  "  To  obtain  peace,"  he 
said,  *^  I  will  ask  no  conditions ;  but  I  cannot  dictate  my  own 
humiliation."  The  French  Plenipotentiary  upon  this  expressed  his 
readiness  to  accede  to  the  ancient  limits  of  France,  provided  the 
Allies  immediately  consented  to  an   armistice.      It  was  upon  this 
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pretext  that  Schwartzenburg,  after  the  battle  of  Nangis^  had  sought 
to  induce  Napoleon  to  forbear  from  pursuing  his  defeated  army, 
falsely  asserting  that  the  armistice  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  victories  of  Montmirail,  Champaubert,  Nangis,  and  Montereau, 
had  so  greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  that  Napoleon 
then  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  to  revoke  the  discretionary  power  pre- 
viously given  to  that  minister,  and  to  insist,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  on  the 
retention  of  Belgium.  The  Allies  upon  this  demanded,  as  has  been 
shewn^  an  armistice ;  and  the  war  ceased  at  a  moment  when,  to  have 
compelled  the  concessions  he  required,  the  Emperor  should  have 
prosecuted  it  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  truce  was  granted  on  the 
24th  of  February.  The  degree  of  sincerity  with  which  the  coalesced 
Sovereigns  desired  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  Napoleon,  is  lucidly 
demonstrated  by  an  anecdote  related  by  De  Bourrienne,  the  truth  of 
which  has  never  been  questioned.  General  Begnier,  who  disap- 
peared suddenly  at  the  bridge  of  Leipsic,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  subsequently  exchanged.  In  the  beginning  of 
February,  as  he  passed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
on  his  road  to  Paris,  he  called  on  the  Bussian  Autocrat  to  pay  his 
respects.  '^  I  enquired,"  said  Begnier,  when  relating  the  circum- 
stance a  few  days  afterwards  to  Savary  and  De  Bourrienne,  "  whether 
he  had  any  message  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon."  The  Czar  replied, 
"  I  am  Napoleon's  friend ;  but  I  have  personally  much  to  complain 
of,  and  the  Allies  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  We 
have  no  intention  to  impose  any  person  upon  France;  but  are 
determined  to  recognise  Napoleon  no  longer  as  Emperor  of  the 
French ! "  Alexander  afterwards  signified  his  desire  that  the  people 
of  France  would  choose  Bemadotte  as  their  sovereign;  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  seizure  by  himself  of  Sweden. 
*^  I  was  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  assurances  of  Alexander 
during  this  interview,"  adds  De  Bourrienne;  who  coolly  confesses  that 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
certain  foreign  diplomatists,  who  had  the  means  of  affording  him 
correct  information  on  the  subject :  "  I  was  well  aware  that  the 
Allies  had  firmly  resolved  not  to  suffer  Napoleon  to  remain  master  of 
France."  It  is  altogether  futile  aflxsr  this  to  speak  of  the  moderation 
or  sincerity  of  those  who,  till  complete  success  had  emboldened^  them 
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to  declare  their  real  intentioiis^  professed  to  seek  merely  the  destruc- 
tion of  Napoleon's  supremacy,  and  not  of  himself. 

The  French  Emperor,  having  previously  heard  that  the  Allies  had 
determined  on  his  dethronement,  questioned  Prince  Lichtenstein,  at 
Troyes,  as  to  the  fact,  when  that  officer,  from  ignorance  or  dissimu- 
lation, hesitated  not  to  declare  that  such  a  project  had  not  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  Allies;  who,  he  fiirther  stated,  had  merely 
extended  their  protection  to  the  Bourbons,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
war  more  speedily  to  a  close,  by  creating  a  diversion  in  the  interior 
of  France.  Napoleon,  relying  probably  on  the  family  connexion  he 
had  formed  with  the  Austrian  Emperor,  seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  Prince's  word.  At  all  events,  he  made  no  further  complaint 
or  remonstrance;  though  it  was  notorious  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  Bourbon  Princes  were  now  quartered  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies, 
and  were  there  furnished  with  the  means  of  supplying  their  adherents 
with  arms  and  equipments,  and  of  printing  and  circulating  an  im- 
mense number  of  proclamations,  bearing  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. 
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That  Napoleon  however^  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of 
the  truce  he  had  granted,  is  evident  from  his  reply  to  the  Baron 
de  St.  Aignan,  who  arrived  from  Paris  while  Lichtenstein  was  wailing 
for  the  Emperor's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Francis.  The  Baron  was 
one  of  those  who  considered  that  peace  coidd  not  be  purchased  too 
dearly.  **  Sire,'*  said  he,  "  the  speediest  peace  will  be  the  best." — "  It 
will  be  speedy  enough,"  replied  Napoleon,  with  a  severe  look,  '*  if  it 
be  dishonourable." 

The  armistice  itself  was  a  mere  subterfuge  to  gain  time.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Allies  had  no  sooner  rallied  their  broken  troops,  and 
obtained  reinforcements  from  Germany,  than,  under  pretence  that  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  hostile  forces  could  not  agree,  warlike  operations  were  recom- 
menced. Blucher  once  more  put  his  troops  in  motion  towards  Paris, 
along  the  banks  of, the  Mame;  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns  entered 
into  a  new  league,  at  Chaumont,  by  which  each  bound  himself  to 
maintain  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  —  Great 
Britain  defraying  the  expenses, — ^until  France  should  be  reduced  to 
her  ancient  limits,  and  the  family  of  her  ancient  and  harmless  Sove- 
reigns should  be  restored. 

The  news  that  the  armistice  had  been  broken  off,  reached  Napoleon 
on  the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th  of  February;  and  on  the  28th, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Prussian  army  was  in  motion,  and  had 
already  compelled  Mortier  and  Marmont  to  fall  back  on  La-Fert^- 
sous-Jouarre.  Leaving  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  with  two  corps  to 
keep  in  check  the  Grand  Army  of  the  enemy,  the  Emperor  hastened 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops  by  wretched  cross-roads  towards  Meaux, 
where  he  hoped  to  surprise  Blucher,  and  give  him  battle  before  he 
should  receive  additional  support.  The  vigilance  of  the  Prussian 
scouts  rendered  the  design  of  the  Emperor  partly  abortive.  Blucher, 
informed  of  his  movement,  lost  no  time  ia  recrossing  the  Mame, 
destroying  the  bridge,  and  retreating  with  all  haste  upon  Soissons. 
The  plain  between  the  Maxne  and  the  Ourcq  was  filled  with  his 
retiring  squadrons,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  and  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  were  in  the  utmost  distress  and  terror  lest  they 
should  be  overtaken.  The  Emperor  speedily  threw  a  new  bridge 
over  the  river;  and,  despatching  orders  to  Mortier  and  Victor  to 
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adyance^  and  form  the  left  of  a  circle^  he  pushed  forward  in  person 
to  complete  an  endosxire,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  Blucher 
to  escape. 

Fidl  of  hope  and  exidtatdon.  Napoleon  now  moved  by  forced 
marches  to  Ch&teau-Thierry,  where,  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  he 
brought  his  army  into  position  to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank,  as  they 
should  attempt  to  reach  Soissons,  while  Marmont  and  Morder  drove 
them  into  the  snare.  Blucher  already  deemed  himself  lost,  and 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  surrendering  his  army  beneath  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  towards  which  his  flight  had  been  directed. 
Soissons  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  fourteen  himdred  Poles,  a 
small  number,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  have  resisted  any  attempt 
of  the  bewildered  Prussians  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  while  the 
French  army  was  on  their  rear  and  flanks.  At  the  moment  pre- 
parations were  making  for  yielding  his  arms,  Blucher  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  leam  that  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  obeying  the 
first  formal  summons  which  had  been  sent  to  the  town  by  Bulow 
and  Wintzingerode,  had  opened  the  gates  of  Soissons,  and  afforded 
them  a  reftige.  French  writers  have  almost  imiversally  attributed 
this  unaccoimtable  proceeding  to  cowardice  or  treachery.  Napoleon 
appears  to  have  been  utterly  confounded  by  it,  and  to  have  considered 
it  as  worse  than  a  defeat  in  the  field.  He,  however,  assaulted  the 
town  without  delay;  but  on  being  informed  that  Blucher  had  retired 
to  concentrate  his  forces  between  Craonne  and  Laon,  he  abandoned 
further  operations  there,  and  advanced  along  the  Aisne  to  Bery-* 
au-Bac,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  on  an  immediate  and  decisive 
conflict. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March,  the  French  advanced-guard 
posted  itself  at  Craonne  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  was  established 
on  the  heights,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  a  furious  engagement 
commenced.  In  this  battle,  Ney  and  Victor  led  the  infantry; 
Grouchy  and  Nansouty  the  Guard;  and  Drouot  directed  the  artillery. 
The  battle  was  furious  and  well  sustained  on  each  side,  from  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  reserve 
being  put  in  motion,  the  AlKes  began  to  retreat,  in  such  good  order, 
however,  that  they  left  no  other  trophies  on  the  field  than  their  dead 
and  wounded.     Napoleon  pursued  as   far  as  the  inn  of  L'Ange- 
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Gardien  at  Baye,  where  his  head-quarters  were  fixed  for  the  night; 
and  where  despatches  were  received  from  Caulaincourt,  who  was 
still  at  Ch&tillon^  containing  the  tdtimatum  of  the  Allies — that  France 
should  at  once  retire  within  her  ancient  boundaries  as  a  preliminary 
to  Airther  negociation.  The  Emperor,  knowing  what  would  be 
required  in  the  further  negociations  alluded  to,  rejected  the  terms 
with  disdain.  '^  If  I  am  doomed  to  flagellation/'  he  exclaimed, 
'^  let  it  at  least  be  compulsorily  inflicted."  This  was  the  only  answer 
he  deigned  to  give,  and  with  this  M.  de  Rumigny  returned  to  the 
Congress  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  while  Napoleon  resumed  his 
march  against  Blucher,  who  had  retired  towards  Laon. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th,  Gourgaud  was  sent  with  a  body  of  chosen 
troops  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Prussian  position,  while  Ney,  advancing 
along  the  high  road,  should  clear  the  defile  by  which  the  French  were 
required  to  march.  These  movements  were  perfectly  successful. 
The  rear-guard  of  the  Allies  was  surprised,  and,  after  a  brief  but 
sanguinary  struggle,  was  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  the  town 
of  Laon.  In  the  meantime,  Marmont  came  up  firom  Soissons,  and 
he,  Ney,  Mortier,  and  the  corps  of  Imperial  Guards,  got  into  position 
for  a  decisive  engagement  on  the  morrow.  Blucher,  at  the  same  time, 
received  strong  reinforcements,  among  which  was  the  army  com- 
manded by  Bemadotte,  which,  from  being  placed  constantly  in  the 
rear,  and  rarely  called  into  action,  seems  not  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Allies, — a  natural  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
its  chief;  since  even  those  who  employ  and  reward  traitors,  must 
necessarily  distrust  their  intentions.  In  addition  to  which,  the  Allies 
could  not  fail  to  reflect  that  the  Swedish  Crown  Prince,  to  whom  the 
throne  of  France  had  been  promised,  had  some  reason  to  feel  angry 
and  discontented  in  witnessing  the  attentions  that  were  lavished  upon 
the  Bourbon  Princes  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies.  Wintzingerode, 
Bulow,  Sacken,  Langeron,  IQeist,  D'Yorck,  and  Bemadotte,  were 
all  now  assembled  round  Blucher;  and  the  Allies,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  strong,  awaited  with  confidence  the  onset  of 
Napoleon.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  his  approach,  as  an 
enemy,  had  not  smitten  their  hearts  with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  necessary  orders  haying  been  given  for  battle.  Napoleon  arose 
about  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when,  as  he  was 
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drawing  on  his  boots,  two  dismounted  dragoons  were  hastily  brought 
before  him,  with  intelligence  that  Marmont  had  been  surprised  during 
the  night,  and  driven  from  his  position  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Laon 


in  discomfiture.  The  Emperor  instantly  sent  instructions  to  his 
generals  to  suspend  the  pre-arranged  attack ;  but  the  enemy,  flushed 
with  success  and  emboldened  by  its  overwhelming  host,  which  was 
nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  that  of  its  opponent,  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  after  an  obstinately  contested  engagement  sustained 
throughout  the  day,  the  Frfench,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  began 
to  retreat,  leaving  their  wounded  and  about  thirty  giuis  in  the  hands 
of  the  foe. 
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The  retrograde  march  of  the  Emperor  was  directed  on  Soissons, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Allies  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Craonne.  Here  the  army  halted  during  the  I2th,  while  the 
fortifications  of  the  place  were  hastily  repaired ;  but  ere  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  news  of  additional  disasters  was  brought  to  head-quarters, 
requiring  fresh  plans,  fresh  combinations,  and  fresh  efforts  to  repair 
them.  St.  Priest,  a  Frenchman,  who  bore  a  commission  as  General 
in  the  service  of  Russia,  had  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  Cossacks 
upon  Bheims,  where,  having  attacked  the  division  of  General  Cor- 
bineau,  after  causing  much  destruction  among  his  countrymen,  as 
well  the  unarmed  as  the  military,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
sacking  the  place.  Napoleon,  upon  this  intelligence,  at  once  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Blucher 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies,  which  the  retention  of  Hheims 
by  an  enemy  would  have  rendered  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  On 
the  night  of  the  13th,  the  town  was  assaulted,  and  after  a  struggle 
of  two  or  three  hours'  duration,  the  French  again  became  masters  of 
the  position — St.  Priest,  like  Moreau,  having  defrauded  the  public 
executioner  bj^  a  death  on  the  field,  where  his  crimes  had  been 
consummated.  Marmont  had  rallied  in  time  to  take  part  in  this 
attack,  and  contributed  somewhat  to  its  success :  his  service,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  Emperor  from  bitterly  reproaching  him  for  his 
want  of  skill  in  allowing  his  corps  to  be  surprised  and  routed  before 
Laon.  This  rebuke,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  kindness  of 
Napoleon,  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  Marshal,  and  in  due  time 
produced  its  fruit.  , 

The  Imperial  head-quarters  remtdned  at  Rheims  for  three  days, 
and  the  army  thus  obtained  an  interval  of  much  needed  repose  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  new  fatigues  and  privations.  "  Throughout 
this  crisis  of  his  history,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
survey  the  rapid  energy  of  Napoleon  —  his  alert  transitions  from 
enemy  to  enemy;  his  fearless  assaults  on  vastly  superior  numbers; 
his  unwearied  resolution  and  exhaustless  invention  —  without  the 
highest  admiration  which  can  attend  on  a  master  of  warfare.  • .  To 
complete  our  notion  of  his  energies — he  had  through  this,  the  most 
extraordinary  of  his  campaigns,  continued  to  conduct,  from  his  per- 
petually changing  head-quarters,  the   civil  business  of  his  empire. 
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He  occupied  himself  largely  with  such  matters  during  his  stay  at 
Brheims;  but  it  was  there  that  the  last  despatches  from  the  Home 
Department  at  Paris  were  destined  to  reach  him ;  and  before  he  could 
return  answers,  there  came  couriers  upon  couriers,  with  tidings  which 
would  have  unmanned  any  other  mind^  and  which  jBlled  even  his 
with  perplexity.'* 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  between  Toumay,  Ulle,  and 
Courtray,  General  Maison  kept  the  enemy  in  check ;  Camot  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  take  Antwerp ;  and  General  Bizannet 
defeated  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  considerable  slaughter  and  the 
loss  of  many  prisoners,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Davoust  stUl  held 
Hamburgh,  despite  the  numbers  employed  in  besieging  the  place, 
and  the  decided  hostility  of  the  inhabitants ;  who,  the  first  in  Germany 
to  raise  the  standard  of  opposition  to  Napoleon,  now  experienced  the 
most  terrible  calamities  of  war.  The  city  during  its  memorable 
defence,  was  reduced  to  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins;  horses, 
dogs,  the  hides  of  slaughtered  animals^  rats,  and  offal  of  the  most 
disgusting  kind,  were  used  as  food,  both  by  soldiers  and  citizens; — 
it  has  been  asserted  that  even  the  chamel-house  gave  up  its  sheeted 
tenants  to  appease  the  cravings  of  human  hunger.  Davoust,  faring 
in  all  respects  as  fared  his  men,  resisted,  with  heroic  constancy  and 
devotion,  the  many  tempting  offers  and  fierce  threats  that  were 
alternately  held  out  by  the  enemy  to  induce  him  to  surrender  his 
trust.  The  Germans  still  remember  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  as  the 
terrible  Davoust,  and  lower  their  voices  when  they  speak  of  the 
daring  company  which  he  formed,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  de  Chambure,  which,  by  its  night  exploits,  earned  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  it  of  ^^  The  InfemaL"  This  dauntless  band, 
consisting  only  of  one  hundred  chosen  men,  moving  sometimes  by 
lai^d  and  sometimes  by  water,  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  the  rear  or  even  the  very  centre  of  their  camp,  slaughtering 
their  centinels,  spiking  their  guns,  setting  fire  to  their  magazines 
and  stores,  beating  up  the  quarters  of  their  generals,  and  returning 
into  Hamburg  over  the  bodies  of  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  its 
passage,  not  unfrequently  laden  with  the  most  valuable  booty.  Had 
France  contained  many  Davousts  and  Chambures  to  second  the 
Emperor's  exertions,  that  country  would  have  been  speedily  freed 
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from  the  presence  of  invaders ;  and  the  double  capture  and  Bpoliation 
of  Paris,  and  the  second  and  third  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  woidd 
have  been  unnecessary. 

Meanwhile,  Augereau,  being  an  admirer  of  Bemadotte,  and  not 
well  contented  with  the  rewards  he  had  obtained  for  his  services, 
while  others  possessed  greater  estates  and  higher  titles  than  he,  had 
determined  on  availing  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  desert  his 
Sovereign,  and  test  the  liberality  and  gratitude  of  a  new  master. 
He,  consequently,  remained  almost  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Switzerland,  wasting  his  time  and  ammunition,  and  frittering 
away  the  strength  of  his  corps  in  a  series  of  petty  operations  against 
Generals  Bubna  and  Bianchi,  instead  of  creating  a  diversion  in  the 
rear  of  the  coalesced  Grand  Army;  and,  finally,  he  retreated  on 
Lyons  in  order  to  open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  the  Allies  as  soon 
as  admittance  should  be  demanded.  Napoleon,  without  suspecting 
the  honesty  of  the  Marshal,  publicly  taxed  him  with  want  of  spirit 
and  activity — an  affiront  which  Augereau  was  not  likely  to  forget  or 
forgive. 

On  the  south-western  frontier,  the  prospects  of  the  Emperor  were 
even  more  thickly  overcast  than  in  any  other  direction.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  having  forced  the  Pajrs  de  Gaves,  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  had  advanced  to  the  post  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where,  by 
pouring  in  cargoes  of  long  prohibited  British  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise, he  was  not  only  enabled  to  procure  reinforcements  from 
England  and  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  but  greatly  to  con- 
ciliate the  natives,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  fatal  Continental 
System.  The  battie  of  Orthez  speedily  followed,  in  which  Soult" 
was  defeated,  and  driven  in  disorder  upon  Tarbes,  where  he  halted 
merely  to  rally  the  wreck  of  his  troops,  before  retreating  to  Toulouse. 
The  road  to  Bourdeaux  being  thus  left  open,  the  English  Army, 
escorting  the  Duke  d'Angoulfeme,  advanced  upon  that  city,  the  gates 
of  which,  at  the  instigation  of  the  mayor,  one  Linch,  who  three  months 
previously  had  declared  that  "  Napoleon  was  made  expressly  for  the 
French,  and  the  French  for  him,"  were  not  only  opened,  but  the 
citizens  poured  forth  to  welcome  the  invading  army,  and  to  tender 
their  homage  to  a  Prince,  who,  as  he  glanced  from  the  foreign 
bayonets  around  him  to  the  fawning  parasites   at  his   feet,  could 
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scarcely  have  failed  to  regard  the  population  about  to  be  subjected 
again  to  the  rule  of  his  family,  as  a  race  devoid  of  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  principle.  The  white  cockade  was  generally  assumed  at  Bour- 
deaux  on  the  arrival  of  the  English;  the  Bourbon  standard  was 
there  set  up;  and  the  archbishop  and  clergy  hastened  to  testify 
their  joy  by  chaunting  a  voluntary  Te  Deum  for  the  double  restoration 
of  legitimacy  and  monachism. 

Intelligence  of  these  and  other  important  events  was  brought  in 
hourly;  and  Napoleon  saw  that  nothing  but  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  could  possibly  stem  the  torrent  which  was  pouring 
around,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  him.  The  last  news  he  received, 
before  putting  his  troops  once  more  in  motion,  was,  that  Blucher, 
having  profited  by  his  absence,  had  repassed  the  Mame;  and  that 
Schwartzenburg,  having  attacked  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  had  compelled  those  Marshals  to  fall  back,  first  on  Troyes,  and 
subsequently  still  nearer  to  Paris,  which  was  consequently  in  the 
most  imminent  danger.  A  daring  resolution  was  now  taken  by  the 
Emperor  —  to  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies;  a  manoeuvre 
which  held  out  the  prospect  of  enabling  him  to  destroy  their  rear- 
guard, make  important  captures,  cut  off  their  reserves,  and  derange 
their  whole  plan  of  hostilities.  There  were  several  inducements  to 
this  course.  The  Sovereigns  throughout  the  campaign  had  acted 
with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and,  by  their 
general  dread  of  encountering  him,  had  paid  the  highest  honours  to 
the  might  of  his  name.  It  was  scarcely  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
would  venture  to  push  forward  upon  Paris,  while  he  was  upon  their 
rear,  in  command  of  their  resources,  and  in  a  position  to  rally  the 
garrisons  of  Lorraine,  and  to  excite  the  people  of  France  to  take  arms 
en  masse.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  indeed,  were  becoming 
desperate,  firom  the  brutal  excesses  everywhere  committed  by  the 
Allies.  Murder,  violation,  fire,  and  pillage,  formed  the  sport  of  the 
enemy.  Desolation  tracked  every  movement  of  the  Germans,  B-us- 
sians,  and  Swedes;  and  was  so  widely  and  generally  spread,  that 
herds  of  wolves  and  wild  boars  reappeared  in  what  had  recently  been 
the  populous  haunts  of  civihzation ;  and  the  vineyards  and  gardens  of 
France  were  rapidly  degenerating  into  primeval  wilderness.  The 
horror  and  fear.of  the  country-people,  at  seeing  their  cottages  occupied 
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by  savages,  all  ties  of  domestic  affection  wantonly  outraged,  and  their 
roads  streaming  with  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  had  given 
way  to  a  wild  and  burning  desire  for  revenge;  and  the  becoming 
spirit  of  a  great  nation  was  at  last  beginning  to  be  effectually  roused, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  to  tame  or  quell  it,  by  those 
who  should  have  been  the  first  to  kindle  it  and  give  it  scope. 

Napoleon  had  no  sooner  arranged  his  new  plans,  than  he  prepared 
to  put  them  into  execution.  The  army  was  put  in  motion  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  towards  Troyes,  which  was  now  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  AlUes,  who  had 
been  reported  to  have  reached  Nogent.  Orders  were  despatched  to 
Ney  to  take  the  same  road;  and  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  remained  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Begency  at 
Paris,  to  remove  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Bome  from  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  approach  of  any  pressing  danger.  Marmont  and 
Mortier  were  left  behind  to  defend,  foot  by  foot,  the  road  to  the 
capital;  and,  if  necessary,  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Guards 
under  Moncey,  in  protecting  the  city  itself.  On  the  I9th,  the 
Emperor's  head-quarters  were  at  Chfttres,  where  his  advanced-guard 
fell  in  witii  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  captured  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  baggage  and  several  prisoners.  From  the  latter,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Allies,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Rheims, 
had  halted  at  Provins,  and  eventually  retreated  to  Troyes,  with  the 
design  of  recrossing  the  Aube.  Napoleon,  therefore,  was  still 
between  his  capital  and  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  in  the  rear  of 
the  latter;  hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  march  still  frurther 
eastward,  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose  of  operating  on  their  line  of 
retreat. 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  were  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the 
movements  of  the  Emperor.  During  the  night  of  the  I9th  of  March, 
a  councU  of  war  was  held,  for  determining  on  fixture  operations. 
The  Czar  proposed,  that  the  terms  of  peace  demanded  by  Napoleon 
should  be  forthwith  assented  to ;  and  Schwartzenburg,  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  those  present,  recommended  a  continuation 
of  the  retreat  So  great  was  the  terror  generally  prevailing,  that 
Alexander  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  aide-de-camp,  that 
"  he  feared  his  anxiety  would  turn  half  his  hair  grey."    Lord  Castle- 
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reaghy  whose  diplomatic  services  had  closed  for  the  present,  by  the 
breaMng  up  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  decided  the  wavering  and 
pusillanimous  councils  of  the  Monarchs.  This  bold  statesman,  con- 
ceiving that  a  retreat  from  Troyes  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
terminate  southward  of  the  Rhine,  took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  stating,  that  the  moment  the  Allies  commenced  a  retrograde 
movement,  the  subsidies  of  England  would  cease  to  be  paid.  This 
was  conclusive.  British  gold  alone  could  have  sustained  the  immense 
armies  on  foot,  for  a  month;  and  it  had  been  dealt  out  with  such 
liberality  as  to  make  the  war  a  source  of  absolute  profit  to  the  Allies. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  this  support,  there  would  have  been  an  almost 
immediate  end  of  the  patriotic  Coalition.  The  Coimcil,  well  knowing 
the  consequences  of  attempting  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  England  at 
this  crisiB,  finally  resolved  to  put  the  army  in  motion  next  morning 
along  the  banks  of  the  Aube,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Blucher,  before  making  the  last  effort  on  Paris. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  to  remove  the  scene  of  operations  to  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  not  more  thaif  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  resumed  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  20th ; 
and,  at  an  early  hour,  reached  the  heights  of  Ards-sur-Aube.  On 
the  plain  beyond  the  town,  several  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  observed;  and  a  detachment  being  sent  to  reconnoitre  was 
vigorously  resisted,  and  being  gradually  supported  by  fresh  troops  a 
general  engagement  was  unexpectedly  brought  on.  The  Emperor 
had  at  first  deemed  the  troops  which  he  saw  a  mere  scattered  corps. 
It  proved,  however,  to  be  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies,  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  strong,  on  its  way  to  Chalons,  to  join  Blucher 
and  Bemadotte.  The  fight,  or  rather  series  of  skirmishes,  con^ 
tinned  throughout  the  day,  during  which  Napoleon  was  several  times 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  At  one  time,  when  a  line  of  his 
cavalry  was  repidsed  and  thrown  into  disorder,  he  rushed  amid  their 
ranks,  called  upon  them  to  remember  Marengo^  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and 
Eylau ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  led  a  brilliant  and  successfril  charge 
against  the  advancing  foe.  At  another  moment,  a  shell  fell  at  his  feet : 
he  awaited  the  explosion^  and  speedily  disappeared  amid  a  dense 
column  of  dust  and  smoke.  For  a  few  seconds  he  was  believed  to 
have  perished;   but  suddenly  emerging  from  the  fiery  oloud,    he 
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threw  himself  on  another  horse,  pricked  onward  again  to  where  the 
balls  fell  thickest,  and  seemed  to  court  a  soldier's  grave.  Death, 
however,  shunned  the  man  whom  Europe  was  armed  to  destroy. 
The  presence,  the  exhortations,  and  the  example  of  Napoleon,  enabled 
his  handful  of  troops  to  maintain  their  position  till  night-fall;  but 
Arcis,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the  Allies,  was  no 
longer  tenable ;  and  retreat  was  seen  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  French  Army.  During  the  night,  therefore,  an  additional  bridge 
was  thrown  over  the  Aube ;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a 
retrograde  march  was  commenced,  by  cross-roads,  towards  St.  Dizier, 
where  the  Emperor  hoped  still  to  be  able  to  efiect  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  capital,  by  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  Allies, 
and  instigating  a  general  rising  in  their  rear.  The  enemy  had  felt  at 
Arcis  the  deadly  weight  of  Napoleon's  arm,  partially  paralysed  as  it 
was,  too  severely  to  think  of  pursuing  him  with  such  haste  as  should 
bring  him  to  bay.  They  followed  him  for  awhile ;  but  observing  the 
good  order  maintained  by  his  soldiers,  and  their  cool  and  steady 
demeanour,  the  pursuit  was  slackened  by  degrees,  and  soon  ceased 
altogether. 
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On  the  22nd,  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Marne  at  Fringincour ;  and 
slept,  on  the  23rd,  at  St.  Dizier.  Here  he  received  news  which  was 
calculated  to  baffle  all  his  plans,  and  to  render  more  hopeless  his 
prospects  of  saying  France.  Augereau  had  sustained  a  defeat  from 
the  troops  of  Bianchi  and  Bubna  at  Ma9on  on  the  11th,  and  another 
at  St.  Gebrges  on  the  18th,  after  which  he  had  hastily  retreated  with 
his  corps,  amounting  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  to  Valence,  leaving 
Lyons  unprotected  to  the  Allies.  Napoleon,  consequently,  could  no 
longer  reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Lyonnese  army,  nor  expect 
to  receive  succours  from  the  Italian  force  of  Eugene.  It  is  now 
known  that  Augereau  had  entered  into  an  understanding  some  time 
before  with  the  enemy,  to  manoeuvre  his  troops  so  that  victory  should 
remain  with  the  invaders,  and  as  soon  as  a  fair  opportunity  occurred, 
that  he  should  entirely  abandon  the  post  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  "Fructidor  General,"  as 
the  Duke  of  Castiglione  was  nick-named,  published  at  Valence  a 
proclamation,  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  was  represented  as  "  the  object 
of  every  Frenchman's  affection,"  and  Napoleon  as  "  an  odious  despot, 
of  whom  France  shotdd  rejoice  to  be  rid — a  mean  coward,  who  had 
feared  to  die  as  became  a  soldier."  This  base  treachery  did  not 
transpire  tiU  Napoleon  was  no  longer  Sovereign  of  France;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  loss  of  Lyons,  and  the  arrival  of  Caulaincourt  with 
information  that  the  Allies  had  refrised  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace 
with  Napoleon,  began  to  operate  prejudiciaUy  upon  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  who  daily  grew  more  and  more  disposed  to  seek 
for  personal  security,  by  abandoning  him  whom  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  had  concurred  in  denouncing  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  happy 
termination  of  the  war.  "Whither  are  we  going?  What  is  to 
become  of  us?  If  he  fall,  we  shall  all  fall  with  him,"  became 
fEuniliar  questions  with  those  who  but  a  month  before  had  deemed 
that  there  was  neither  honour  nor  safety  for  soldiers  except  under 
his  banner. 

On  the  24th,  the  Emperor  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Doulevent, 
where  he  also  passed  the  25th,  apparently  uncertain  what  course 
to  pursue,  and  without  any  fixed  plan  of  action.  On  the  26th,  he 
returned  to  St.  Dizier,  to  support  his  rear-guard,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  a  corps,  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  army  of  Schwartz- 
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enburg,  but  which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  detachment  of 
Russians  cominanded  by  Wintzingerode.  The  presence  of  Napoleon 
reinspired  his  soldiers^  and  obtained  for  them  a  victory.  Wintzin- 
gerode  sought  safety  in  flighty  directing  his  troops  on  the  two  roads 
of  Vitry  and  Bar-le-Duc. 

Meanwhile^  disasters  crowded  thick  upon  each  other  wherever 
Napoleon  was  not  present  in  person.  Marmont  and  Mortier^  who 
had  been  left  to  watch  the  motions  of  Blucher^  were  attacked  at 
Fdre  Champenoise  by  the  Allied  Grand  Army^  and  after  a  severe 
contest^  which  want  of  numbers  rendered  unavailing^  they  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  to  Sezanne^  suffering  heavy  losses  at  almost  every 
step  from  their  hot  pursuers. 

Hitherto  the  Allies,  fearing  that  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
Emperor  would  induce  him  to  resort  to  a  general  rising  of  the  popu- 
lation in  their  rear^  had  hesitated  to  advance  upon  the  capital.  It 
remained  for  Talleyrand,  therefore,  who,  according  to  Scott,  "  knew 
better  than  any  one  how  to  apply  the  lever  to  unfasten  the  deep 
foundations  of  Napoleon's  power,"  to  encourage  and  determine  them. 
This  crafty  intriguer  had  already  plied  his  seductive  arts^  with  con- 
siderable effect,  in  Paris*  His  correspondence  with  the  enemy  assured 
him  that  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  France. 
He  accordingly  paid  his  assiduous  court  to  the  Royalists,  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  retain  the  wealth  and  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
under  the  Empire*  Such  of  the  old  Republican  party  as  had  not 
been  biassed  by  the  patriotism  of  Camot,  were  persuaded  by  him,  that 
the  recall  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  most  fiivourable  chance  for  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  and  constitutional  government.  His  exer- 
tions were  extended,  indeed,  through  all  sects  and  grades  of  society. 
**  To  the  bold,"  we  are  informed,  "  he  offered  an  enterprise  requiring 
courage;  to  the  timid,  he  shewed  the  road  to  security;  to  the 
ambitious,  the  prospect  of  gaining  power ;  and  the  guilty,  he  assured 
of  indemnity  and  safety."  AAer  having  thus  committed  himself,  the 
irresolution  of  the  Allies  was  a  subject  of  deep  anxiety  to  him  and 
his  coadjutors,  among  whom  were  the  Abb£  de  Fradt,  MM.  Beur- 
nonville,  De  Bourrienne,  and  Chateaubriand,  whose  only  hope  now 
lay  in  the  triumph  of  the  foreigners.  Talleyrand  became  so  feverish 
at  the  protracted  delay  of  his  new  friends,  that,  in  order  to  quicken 
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their  motions^  lie  despatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sovereigns, 
the  following  remarkable  epistle :  '^  You  venture  nothing,  when  you 
may  safely  venture  all.  Venture  once  more."  Reassured  by  this, 
and  by  a  deputation  from  the  Bourbonist  Committee  in  the  capital, 
which  declared  that  the  people  only  awaited  the  presence  of  the 
invaders  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  Louis  XYIII.,  the  Allies  com- 
menced a  rapid  and  direct  march  upon  Paris.  On  the  27th,  their 
head-quarters  were  at  CoUomiers;  on  the  28th,  with  Marmont  and 
Mortier  still  retreating  before  them,  they  passed  the  Mame  at 
Tripot,  and  pressed  forward  towards  Meaux ;  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  they  bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  within  sight  of 
the  Imperial  city,  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  envy,  hatred, 
and  terror,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century; — ^that  city  which  had 
boasted  of  being  "  first  in  arms  and  science,  the  mistress  and  example 
of  the  dvilized  world,  the  depositary  of  art,  and  the  arbitress  of 
taste.'* 

Paris  was  now  a  scene  of  utter  confusion.  Straggling  bands  of 
wounded  soldiers,  and  long  trains  of  alarmed  country-people,  had 
been  pouring  into  the  city  for  several  days,  surrounded  by  women, 
children,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  and  accompanied  with  waggons, 
carts,  cattle,  and  such  of  tkeir  household  goods  as  they  could  hastily 
remove.  On  the  27th,  Joseph  Bonaparte  held  a  review  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  when  all  the  troops  which  could  be  mustered 
were  paraded  with  their  artillery,  and  baggage  and  ammunition  trains, 
before  the  people,  in  order  to  aUay  the  growing  panic.  On  the  28th, 
a  meeting  of  the  OouncU  of  Begency  was  held,  at  which  Maria-Louisa 
presided.  Prince  Joseph,  acting  upon  the  previous  instructions  of 
his  brother,  urged  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Empress  and  the 
King  of  Bome  for  Blois ;  Oambac^res  and  Clarke  tendered  the  same 
counsel;  and  this  finally  prevailed  over  the  bolder  advice  of  other 
members  of  the  council  and  the  judgment  of  the  Empress  herself, 
who  is  said  to  have  intimated  a  desire  to  present  herself  and  her 
son  to  the  citizens,  and,  by  confiding  in  their  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
endeavour  to  arouse  the  whole  population  to  unite  in  defending 
the  capital  to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the 
efiTect  of  such  an  appeal  upon  an  excitable  people  like  that  of 
France.     The  experiment  was  not  tried;    even  the  obvious  pre* 
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caution  of  remoying  the  legal  sittings  of  the  senate  from  Paris  was 
neglected ;  and  the  French  empire  fell  with  its  capital. 

At  the  Tuileries^  the  night  of  the  28th  was  passed  in  preparing 
for  the  morrow's  departure.  Hortense,  the  daughter. of  Josephine, 
inconsolable  at  hearing  that  flight  had  been  determined  on^  went 
instantly  to  the  palace,  and  with  tears  implored  the  Empress  to 
remain.  At  length,  finding  her  efforts  ineffectual,  she  exclaimed, 
as  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  "  If  you  once  quit  these  halls,  you  will 
return  no  more !"  At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  Imperial 
cortege,  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  guarded 
by  seyen  himdred  men,  set  out  for  Bambouillet.  The  King  of  Borne, 
although  but  three  years  old,  and  not  unused  to  trayelling  from 
St.  Cloud,  Compeigne,  and  Fontainebleau,  refused^  it  is  said  by 
M.  Pons  de  I'H^rault  and  others,  to  quit  his  apartment  when 
summoned  for  the  journey.  His  obstinacy  was  such,  indeed,  that 
the  attendants  were  compelled  to  use  violence  with  the  young  Prince, 
who  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  wept  bitterly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  remain;  "My  father,"  he  several  times  cried,  "said  that 
I  was  not  to  go." 

Joseph,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Empire,  remained  in  Paris, 
and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Empress,  published  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  the  citizens  to  take  arms.  "The  Council  of  Kegency," 
said  this  stirring  address,  "  has  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let  us  arm  to  defend 
Paaris,  its  monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children — all  that 
is  dear  to  us.  Let  this  vast  capital  become  a  camp  for  a  brief  space, 
and  let  the  enemy  be  abased  beneath  the  walls  which  he  hopes  to 
overleap  in  triumph.  The  Emperor  is  marching  to  our  succour. 
Second  his  exertions  by  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  honour  of 
France  will  be  preserved." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  numerous  proclamations  of  the  Allies  and 
the  Bourbons  were  distributed  throughout  Paris,  decrying  Napoleon 
as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  renounce  his 
despotism,  and  replace  it  by  a  salutary  and  legitimate  government, 
like  that  already  recognised  at  Bourdeaux,  which  would  imite  all 
parties  and  nations  in  a  peaceM  bond  of  Mendship.  The  wealthier 
classes  of  citizens  were  naturally  disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  any 
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suggestions  which  promised  to  save  their  property  from  pillage,  and 
their  &milies  from  the  ruthless  friry  of  the  barbarian  hordes  assembled 
round  their  walls.  The  multitude,  however,  who  had  less  to  lose, 
and  who  better  remembered  the  ancient  horrors  of  Bourbon  rule  and 
aristocratic  oppression,  were  eager  for  resistance;  and  gathered  in 
crowds  around  the  public  offices  to  demand  arms  and  officers,  ex- 
pressing their  determination  to  convert  Paris  into  a  second  Saragossa, 
and  to  perish  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  city  rather  than  tamely  submit 
to  foreign-imposed  domination;  but  treason  and  alarm  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  administration  paralysed  everything.  Arms,  ammunition, 
co-operation,  and  courage,  were  all  wanting.  More  satisfactory  proof 
could  not  have  been  required,  than  this  memorable  period  frimished, 
that  France  owed  her  greatness  and  glory  solely  to  the  judicious 
conduct,  the  bold  heart,  and  the  teeming  brain  of  Napoleon. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th,  Marmont  and  Mortier,  with  about 
ten  thousand  National  Guards,  under  the  veteran  Moncey,  two  or 
three  thousand  soldiers  belonging  to  the  various  depdts  in  Paris,  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  of  the  school  of  Alfort,  and  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  —  chiefly  youths  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  —  a  number  of  invalid  veterans,  and  a  few  patriotic  civilians, 
among  whom  the  distinguished  Pons  de  I'H^rault,  Emanuel  Du- 
paty,  Charlet,  Aubert,  Mauguin,  and  Horace  Vemet,  are  worthy  of 
honourable  remembrance,  bivouacked  around  the  city  and  defended 
its  approaches.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  The  slender  force  on  which  Paris 
had  then  to  rely  for  protection  was  soon  arrayed.  The  troops  of  the 
line  were  on  every  point  stationed  in  front ;  the  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  formed  a  second  line ;  and  the  Polytechnic  and  other 
students,  under  the  direction  of  the  invalids,  served  the  artillery. 
The  French  occupied  the  range  of  heights  from  the  forest  of  Vin- 
cennes  and  the  village  of  Charenton  on  the  Mame,  to  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly  beyond  St.  Denis  on  the  Seine.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
defenders  was  not  above  five-and-twenty  thousand  men,  while  the 
enemy  mustered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  battle  commenced,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  by  a  Rus- 
sian attack  on  the  wood  of  Romainville ;  but  here  the  assailants  were 
^eedily  repulsed  by  a  heavy  cannonade ;  and  Marmont,  advancing. 
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took  the  village  of  Pantin  in  advance  of  his  line.  The  Allies^  however, 
presently  brought  up  additional  troops,  retook  the  position  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  pushed  forward,  under  the  shelter  of  the  heights, 
towards  Belleville  and  Mesnilmontant.  Again  they  were  driven  back 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  in  such  disorder,  that  they  were  now 
compelled  for  a  time  to  suspend  operations,  in  order  to  rally  and 
reform  their  Hues.  About  eleven  o'clock,  Blucher  advanced,  througli 
the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  against  the  heights  of  Montmartre;  and  other 
corps  almost  simultaneously  attacked  Aubervilliers,  La  V illette,  Chau- 
mont,  and  P^re  La  Chaise.  Every  position  was  gallantly  contested ; 
but  valour  could  avail  little  against  the  fearful  odds  engaged.  The 
young  soldiers,  now  first  brought  into  action,  conducted  themselves 
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with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  veterans  —  cavaLy,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
exhibited  the  utmost  bravery;  and,  ere  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
fourteen  thousand  slain  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  strewed  the  fields, 
gardens,  and  groves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

About  noon,  Marmont,  believing  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, sent  to  Prince  Joseph  for  authority  to  demand  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  in  order  to  treat  for  capitulation.  Joseph  at  first  reAised ; 
but  shortly  afterwards,  peeing  the  immense  body  of  troops  collected 
at  the  foot  of  Montmartre,  and  the  enemy's  shot  and  shells  beginning 
to  &11  thick  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  sent  the  required  permission  to 
treat,  and  forthwith  proceeded  with  his  staff  to  join  the  Empress  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire.  At  two  o'clock,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to 
the  Allies,  and  favourably  received ;  and  at  five,  articles  of  capitulation 
were  signed  at  the  barrier  of  St.  Denis.  The  night  passed  quietly; 
but  it  was  a  sleepless  and  bitter  one  to  nine-tenths  of  the  Parisians ; 
who  thought  not  more  of  the  departure  of  the  national  glory,  and 
returning  despotism,  than  of  the  doubtful  fate  of  him  whose  presence 
they  fondly  believed  would  still  have  been  sufficient  to  save  them 
firom  humiliation. 

Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  surrender,  Marmont  and  Mortier,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  marched  with  all  the  troops  of  the  line 
then  quartered  in  Paris  or  the  vicinity,  towards  the  Loire,*  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  number  of  Royalists  assembled  in  groups 
in  the  public  squares,  on  the  Boulevards,  and  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  they  distributed  large  numbers  of  Bourbon  procla- 
mations and  white  bows,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  once  familiar 
cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  I "  Their  exhortations,  however,  though  listened 
to  without  interruption,  as  yet  elicited  no  response.  "The  silence," 
says  Sosthenenes  de  Rochefoucauld,  the  principal  royalist  orator  on 
the  occasion,  ''was  most  dismal."  Every  effort  was  made  to  create 
excitement.  Ladies,  driven  in  open  carriages  though  the  streets, 
sought,  by  exercising  the  smiles  and  blandishments  of  beauty,  by 
distributing  lilies,  and  tearing  their  white  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs 
to  form  cockades,  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  chivalric  gallantry  in  the 
populace;  but  all  was  unavailing,  till  about  noon,  when  the  troops 
of  the  Allies  first  appeared  in  the  streets ;  then  faint  and  feeble  cries 
of  '*  Vive  le  Roi !    Vive  TEmpereur  Alexandre !    Vive  le  Roi  de 
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Prusse !"  began  to  be  heard  from  the  crowds  which,  fearing  that  what 
had  been  done  was  irremediable,  began  to  be  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
protection  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the  National  Guards  now 
plucked  the  tri-color  from  their  caps,  and  assumed  the  white  ribbon ; 
and  a  transfer  of  loyalty  having  thus  commenced,  there  seemed, 
especially  among  the  agents  of  govemment  and  the  gens  (farmeSy 
a  disposition  to  try  a  race  for  favour.  To  testify  their  excess  of 
aeal,  a  few  of  the  newly  converted,  outstripping  the  old  royalists, 
hastened  to  the  Place  Yenddme,  and  fastening  a  halter  round  the 
neck  of  Napoleon's  statue,  which  surmounted  the  column  of  Auster- 
Utz,  attempted  to  drag  it  from  its  elevation.  The  march  of  the  Allies 
occupied  several  hours,  and  formed  a  scene  such  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  Paris.  The  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
surrounded  and  followed  by  bearded  Cossacks,  by  Circassian  chieft 
in  complete  mail,  by  Baskirs  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  by  ftir-clad 
Tartars  and  Siberiiems,  and  by  turbaned  slaves  from  the  burning  east, 
as  well  as  by  scarcely  more  civilized  Swedes,  Prussians,  Hungarians, 
Bohemians,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons.  **  All  ages  as  well  as  countries," 
says  Mr.  Lockhart,  ^^  seemed  to  have  sent  their  representatives,  to 
stalk  as  victors  amidst  the  nation  which,  but  yesterday,  had  claimed 
glory  above  the  dreams  of  antiquity,  and  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  European  world."  The  Emperor  of  Russia  fixed  his  head- 
quarters, according  to  previous  arrangement,  at  the  residence  of 
Talleyrand;  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  all  who  wished  to 
profit  from  his  good  offices,  and  by  diplomatists  from  all  the  powers 
in  arms  against  Napoleon.  Paris,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  a  strange 
spectacle  of  mingled  humiliation  and  triumph,  grief  and  rejoicing; 
treachery,  loyalty,  and  pusillanimity;  hope,  fear,  and  despair.  A 
new  revolution  had  taken  place,  in  which  no  part  was  reserved  for 
the  people,  but  that  of  submission ;  and  this  to  the  imperious  dictates 
of  a  foreign  vanquisher — the  Sovereign  of  a  nation  of  marketable 
slaves. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon  having  pushed  forward,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  to  Vitry,  had  there  learned  that  Blucher  and  Schwartzenburg, 
having  effected  their  dreaded  junction,  were  in  ftdl  march  upon  Paris. 
He  gave  immediate  orders  for  returning  to  St.  Dizier,  and  thence  by 
Doulevent  and  Troyes  to  descend  the  Seine,  and  if  possible  to  reach 
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the  capital  ere  the  fatal  blow  should  be  stmck.  At  Douleyent,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th,  the  Emperor  was  met  by  an  emissary  of  his 
Postmaster-General,  M.  de  la  Yalette,  who  brought  a  small  billet, 
writter  in  cipher,  —  the  first  official  communication  that  had  been 
received  from  Paris  for  ten  days.  The  contents  of  this  note  were  as 
follows : — ^^  The  partisans  of  the  foreigner,  encouraged  by  what  has 
occurred  at  Bourdeaux,  and  seconded  by  secret  intrigues,  are  making 
head.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  is  indispensable,  if  he  wishes 
to  prevent  his  capital  from  being  delivered  to  the  enemy.  Not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost."  At  Doulencourt,  on  the  following  day,  it 
was  announced,  that  an  attack  upon  Paris  was  hourly  expected. 
The  Emperor  was  hastening,  as  fast  as  his  troops  could  move,  to  the 
relief  of  his  best  beloved  city ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  army 
to  reach  the  scene  of  action  for  a  day  or  two,  he  despatched  an 
aide-de-camp  to  spread  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  desire  the 
citizens  to  join  the  soldiers  in  protracting  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
The  troops  accompanying  Napoleon  marched  fifteen  leagues  that  day, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  resumed  their  march. 

A  little  beyond  Troyes,  the  Emperor  threw  himself  into  a  post- 
chaise,  and,  with  a  small  escort,  travelled  with  the  utmost  speed 
towards  Paris.  In  changing  horses,  intelligence  was  received,  first, 
that  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Eome  had  departed  for  Blois; 
next,  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  the  capital ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  attack  had  commenced.  From  Villeneuve  TArcheveque  to  Fon- 
tamebleau  he  galloped  on  horseback,  and  thence  proceeded  in  a 
carriage  to  Fromenteau;  where,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  met 
by  the  cavalry  of  General  Belliard,  and  learned  that  he  had  arrived 
too  late — the  capitulation  had  been  signed  five  hours,  and  many  of 
the  troops  which  had  fought  during  the  morning  had  already  evacu- 
ated their  positions,  and  were  retiring  to  join  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
was  greatly  agitated.  ''  What  means  this  ?"  he  demanded  of  Belliard. 
"  Why  here  with  the  cavalry  ?  Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Where  are  my 
wife — my  boy  ?  Where  Marmont — Mortier  ?  *'  The  General  related 
what  had  occurred.  The  Emperor  could  scarcely  be  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  his  tale.  He  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  thither,  to  see  if  even  yet  measures  might  not  be 
adopted  to  save  the  city.     "  Come,"  he  cried,  "  we  must  to  Paris. 
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All  goes  wrong  in  my  absence.  They  do  nothing  but  blunder. 
They  should  have  defended  the  walls  to  the  utmost"  He  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  purpose  of  proceeding  till  he 
met  General  Curialy  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  of  in£uitry^ 
who  gave  the  same  account  of  affairs  as  Belliard^  and  added, 
*'  If  you  venture  to  Paris,  you  will  assuredly  rush  upon  death  or 
captivity."  The  Emperor  now  halted.  Caulaincourt  had  been 
already  despatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies,  with  autho- 
rity to  accept  whatever  terms  might  be  offered.  About  four  o'clod: 
in  the  morning,  the  Minister  sent  to  his  master,  who  was  waiting  at 
an  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Essonne,  to  inform  him  that  the  Allies 
were  to  enter  Paris  that  morning,  and  that  at  present  nothing  could 
be  safely  risked  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe :  Napoleon  upon  this 
stepped  into  his  carriage,  and  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  which  he 
re-entered  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March. 
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^  ESOLVED  before-hand  on  the  course  he 
-  intended  to  pursue,  but  jealous  of  the 
~  reputation  for  magnanimity  as  well  as  the 
.  military  fame  of  Napoleon,  the  Czar  was 
-  no  sooner  settled  in  the  hotel  of  Talley- 
L_  rand,  than  he  signified  a  desire  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  people  as  to 
the  future  government  of  their  country; 
intimating,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  *'he  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  Emperor."  Three 
courses,  he*  said,  were  open :  —  to  establish  a  regency  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  Borne ;  to  elect  Bemadotte  to  the  throne ;  or  to  recall  the 
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Bourbons.  Alexander  himself,  according  to  his  promise,  advocated 
the  cause  of  Bemadotte ;  but  this  was  well  understood  to  be  merely  a 
ruse  —  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Minister,  having  previously  declared, 
that  "  Louis  XVIII.  would  resume  his  sceptre;"  and  Talleyrand,  and 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  at  once  rejected  the  adventurer  who  had 
borne  arms  against  his  country,  not  certainly  from  patriotism  on  their 
own  part,  but  because  they  knew  that,  supine  as  the  people  appeared, 
they  would  never  submit  to  the  proposed  domination.  *'  The  only 
possible  alternative,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  is  Bonaparte  or  the  Bourbons. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  soldier,  we  will  retain  our  present  Sovereign,  who 
is  the  first  warrior  in  the  world.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Napoleon  are 
principles  —  all  else  is  an  intrigue."  The  Abb^  de  Pradt,  whom 
egotism  always  prompted  to  take  part  in  what  was  likely  to  render 
him  conspicuous,  however  contradictory  or  devoid  of  principle  this 
diseased  craving  for  notoriety  might  exhibit  him,  hesitated  not  to 
answer  in  the  name  of  France : — *'  We  are  all  Royalists.  The  whole 
people  demand  the  restoration  of  our  legitimate  Monarch."  The 
question  was  thus  decided.  MM.  Ferrand,  Choiseul,  Chateaubriand, 
and  a  few  others,  shouted  "  Vive  le  Koi  "  in  the  saloon  of  the  Prince 
of  Beneventum ;  and  the  Moscovite,  unused  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
nation  expressed  through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  the  holders 
of  the  heritable  knout,  was  immediately  convinced  that  the  **  Great 
Man,  whose  friendship  was  a  favour  conferred  by  the  gods,"  had 
ceased  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  councils 
of  the  Allies.  "  I  will  not  again  treat  with  Napoleon,  or  any  member 
of  his  fistmily,"  exclaimed  the  Autocrat;  and,  in  less  than  two  hours 
afterwards,  the  walls  of  Paris  were  placarded  with  papers,  announcing 
that  determination  as  a  theme  of  national  congratulation,  and  bearing 
the  following  very  significant  aflfct :  —  "  Michaud,  Printer  to  the 
King." 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  the  Conservative  Senate,  con- 
vened by  Talleyrand,  met  to  appoint  a  Provisional  Government;  a 
proceeding  which  bore  a  less  questionable  character  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  done,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  Maria -Louisa  and 
the  Council  of  Regency.  The  list  of  members  to  be  chosen  was  pre- 
pared by  Talleyrand,  who  presided  at  the  sitting,  and  consisted  of 
himself.  General  Beurnonville,  Count  Jaucourt,  the  Duke  d'Alberg, 
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and  the  Abb^  Montesquieu.  The  Senate  confirmed  these  appoint- 
ments^ and  a  new  mioistiy  was  forthwith  installed: — the  Abb^  Louis 
taking  the  Department  of  Finance ;  General  Dupont,  who  had  made 
the  imfortunate  capitulation  of  his  corps  at  Baylen,  in  Spain^  took  the 
War  Ministry;  Malouet,  the  Admiralty;  Desolles,  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard ;  De  Bourrienne,  the  office  of  Postmaster-General; 
and  the  Abb^  de  Pradt^  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Imperial  Legion  of 
Honour  I 

On  the  2nd  of  Aprils  the  Senate  published  a  decree^  in  which  the 
following  statements  were  unblushingly  insisted  upon :  —  That  the 
Emperor  had  violated  the  Constitution^  by  raising  arbitrary  and  illegal 
taxes;  that  he  had  dissolved  the  Legislative  body  without  necessity, 
assuming  to  be  himself  the  representative  of  the  people ;  that  he  had 
pubUshed  imconstitutional  decrees,  declaring  the  war  maintained 
against  the  Allies  a  national  war,  whereas  it  concerned  only  his  indi- 
vidual ambition;  that  he  had  violated  the  Constitution,  by  establishing 
state  prisons ;  that  he  had  abolished  the  responsibility  of  Ministers, 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  judicial  authorities,  suppressed 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  converted  that  powerful  engine  into 
an  instrument  to  slander  foreign  governments  and  promulgate  false 
maxims  of  policy ;  that  instead  of  reigning,  according  to  his  oath,  for 
the  honour,  happiness,  and  glory  of  the  Nation,  he  had  distressed  the 
country,  abused  its  resources  both  of  men  and  money,  abandoned 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  without  dressing,  medicine,  or 
sustenance;  and  occasioned  the  ruin  of  towns,  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,  and  produced  famine  and  pestilence.  In  consequence  of 
these  several  misdemeanours.  Napoleon  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
for  himself  and  his  family  the  Imperial  throne ;  the  people  and  the 
army  of  France  were  released  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity ;  and  the 
Ftovisional  Government  was  decreed  to  be  the  only  legally  con- 
stituted existing  authority.  On  the  same  day,  the  Municipal  Cotmcil 
of  the  Seine  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  overtures  were  made  to 
the  various  marshals  and  generals  who  still  surroimded  Napoleon, 
to  induce  them  to  desert  their  old  master;  and,  by  sanctioning  the 
choice  of  the  AUies,  secure  the  enjoyment  of  their  honours,  pensions, 
and  places. 

The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  remained  at  Fontainebleau,  where  many 
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of  his  principal  officers  speedily  congregated  to  exert  such  influence 
as  they  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  their  own  interest  upon  the 
progress  of  affairs.  Moncey,  Le  Febvre,  Oudinot^  Berthier,  Ney, 
and  Macdonald^  with  the  minister  Maret^  were  still  in  attendance 
on  their  chief;  but  some  of  them  now  continued  in  his  suite  rather 
to  watch  than  to  aid  him.  Napoleon^  from  time  to  time^  communi- 
cated to  them  all  that  he  could  learn  concerning  the  proceedings  of 
the  Allies;  but  he  no  longer  had  faithful  councillors  ready  to  risk 
all  for  the  service  of  their  Sovereign — ^whose  cause  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  apart  from  that  of  France  and  the  national 
independence.  When  Caulaincourt  arrived  on  the  night  of  the 
2nd  of  April,  with  the  definite  answer  of  the  Allies,  that  they  would 
not  again  treat  with  Napoleon  for  himself,  the  marshals  seem  at  once 
to  have  determined  on  demonstradng  the  truth  of  Montesquieu's 
political  maxim,  that  "by  heaping  benefits  on  men  you  deprive 
yourself  of  their  adherence  in  times  of  danger ;  as  their  first  thoughts 
will  be  to  preserve  what  they  have  acquired."  They  united  in 
requesting  that,  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and  his  own  safety,  he 
would  formally  relinquish  the  crown,  and  by  that  personal  sacrifice 
give  repose  to  the  world.  The  Emperor  was  imdetermined.  He  still 
had  troops  scattered  throughout  the  country  which  he  knew  to  be 
devoted  to  him.  Soult,  in  the  south,  had  fifky  thousand  men;  Suchet 
fifteen  thousand;  Prince  Eugene,  in  Italy,  was  at  the  head  of  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand ;  Augereau,  whose  treason  was  still  unknown,  had 
with  him  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand ;  General  Maison,  in  the  north, 
had  about  twenty  thousand;  numerous  regiments  remained  in  garrison 
along  the  Rhine,  at  Antwerp,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  other  places; 
and  quartered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fontainebleau  were  nearly  fifky 
thousand  under  Napoleon's  own  eye.  Collecting  these,  it  was  not 
impossible  to  make  a  noble  stand  against  all  the  forces  his  enemies 
could  bring  into  the  field.  Although  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  were  arrayed  against  him,  the  disparity  had  been 
as  great  in  the  campaigns  ^f  Italy,  and  even  in  that  which  had  just 
closed;  yet  on  nearly  every  point  of  action  where  Napoleon  had 
been  present,  his  eagles  had  sped  triumphantly.  These  considerations 
for  a  time  had  due  weight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the  Emperor  visited  the  outposts  of 
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his  army,  and  encouraged  the  troops  with  hopes  that  the  occupation 
of  Paris  woidd  be  but  temporary.  In  the  afternoon,  he  held  a  review 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  haranguing  the  soldiers,  informed  them 
of  the  *^  treasonable  proceedings  in  the  capital,  where  emigrants, 
whom  he  had  done  wrong  to  pardon,  had  mounted  the  white  cockade 
and  joined  the  foe.''  He  told  them  what  sacrifices  he  had  offered 
to  purchase  peace.  That  he  had  consented  not  only  to  abandon  the 
conquests  of  the  Empire,  but  those  of  the  Republic,  and  to  retire 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  France;  adding  that  this  had  been 
deemed  insufficient.  With  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the 
country,  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  meed  of  fair  fame,  of  the  very 
colours  under  which  its  renown  had  been  achieved.  The  lilies  of 
the  debauched  Louis  XY.  and  of  the  imbecile  Louis  XYI.,  were 
to  supersede  the  glorious  tri-color  of  the  Great  Nation.  An 
universal  shout  arose  firom  the  ranks,  and  interrupted  the  Emperor 
in  his  address.  "To  Paris!  Paris!"  was  the  enthusiastic  cry;  and 
Napoleon  responded  to  it,  by  giving  instant  orders  to  prepare  for  a 
march  on  the  morrow. 

Most  of  the  marshals  were  by  this  time  in  correspondence  with 
the  so-called  Provisional  Government,  the  members  of  which  were 
merely  the  tools  of  the  Allies;  and  the  resolution  to  renew  the 
war  was  regarded  by  them  as  likely  to  put  to  imnecessary  hazard  the 
stakes  for  which  they  were  playing.  They  consequently,  having 
consulted  together  for  a  moment,  followed  Napoleon  to  his  cabinet, 
where,  after  renewing  their  advice  that  he  should  abdicate,  they 
plainly  declared  their  determination  to  follow  him  no  further  in 
what  they  all  looked  upon  as  a  hopeless  contest.  The  Emperor 
took  the  night  for  consideration;  and  on  the  4th,  af);er  a  long  con- 
ference, which  the  soldiers  believed  to  have  been  held  for  arranging 
military  operations,  and  the  close  of  which  was  eagerly  looked  for 
as  the  signal  to  advance  upon  the  capital,  it  was  made  known  that 
the  Emperor  had  signed  the  following  act  of  abdication  :-*-^ 

**  The  Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  faithftil  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready 
to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  relinquiBh  France,  and  even  life,  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  which  is  inseparable  firom  the  rights  of  his 
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son,  those  of  the  regency  of  the  Empress,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  laws  of  the  Empire. 

^^  Done  at  our  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  the  4th  of  April,  1814. 

"  Napoleon.'* 

Canlaincourt,  Ney,  and  Macdonald  were  appointed  the  bearers 
of  this  act  to  the  Allies.  The  Emperor  wished  to  have  added 
Marmont,  but  that  ofBlcer  was  said  to  be  at  Essonne  with  his  corps, 
whence  it  was  not  thought  advisaUe  to  remove  him.  He  had, 
howeyer,  in  fiict  removed  himself;  haying,  as  soon  as  it  was  rumoured 
that  Napoleon  contemplated  a  movement  upon  Paris,  entered  into 
a  private  agreement  with  the  enemy  to  frustrate  the  Emperor's 
purpose,  by  marching  his  troops  within  the  lines  of  the  Allies.  Until 
this  defection,  not  only  the  self-constituted  Provisional  Government, 
but  the  Sovereigns  who  countenanced  it,  were  in  great  trepidation. 
Their  projects  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  met  with  no  support 
from  the  people,  who,  indeed,  seemed  to  grow  daily  more  indisposed 
to  the  '^ Restoration;"  and  Talleyrand  and  his  colleagues  were  alarmed 
beyond  measure  when  it  was  known  that  Napoleon  in  abdicating 
had  stipulated  for  a  regency.  ^'I  was  awakened  at  night,''  says 
De  Bourrienne,  **by  an  express  which  summoned  me  to  the  Hdtel 
de  Talleyrand.  We  [the  Provisional  Ministers]  were  under  feelings 
of  consternation  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Indeed  had 
a  regency  been  established,  voluntary  exile  alone  could  have  saved 
us.''  Even  die  callous  heart  and  iron  nerves  of  Talleyrand  appear 
to  have  been  shaken  by  terror,  and  he  eagerly  questioned  every  man 
connected  with  the  army  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  as  to  the 
ulterior  intentions  of  the  soldiery. 

While  this  feverish  anxiety  continued,  and  until  Marmont  had  com- 
pleted his  contract,  by  actually  putting  his  troops  in  the  power  of  the 
Allies,  the  marshals,  who  thought  that  nothing  ought  to  be  required 
from  Napoleon  frirther  than  his  personal  abdication,  received  no 
answer  to  their  mission.  The  Czar  required  a  few  hours  to  consult 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  he  pretended,  before  finally  deciding.  This 
interval  was  dexterously  made  use  of  to  induce  Marmont  to  order 
the  instant  advance  of  his  troops  to  Versailles.  About  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April,  the  soldiers  were  accordingly  put  in 
motion,  —  as  they,  and  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  princijial  officers 
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belieyed^ — ^to  make  a  flank  attack  on  the  position  of  the  enemy.  After 
marching  some  distance^  however^  and  perceiving  that  their  motions 
were  watched,  without  being  interrupted,  by  a  strong  Bavarian  force, 
they  began  to  suspect  the  truth,  and  broke  into  open  mutiny,  ex- 
claiming loudly  against  those  by  whom  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Several  small  bodies,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  Polish  lancers, 
quitted  the  ranks,  and  not  only  refused  to  go  further  with  their 
comrades,  but  actually  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  to  inform  the 
Emperor  of  what  had  occurred.  The  rest,  seeing  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  far  superior  force,  submitted  to  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  and  became  virtually  prisoners  of  war.  "  Marmont,"  says 
De  Bourrienne,  "  saved  all :  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  The 
Provisional  Government. waited  upon  him  in  a  body  to  compUment 
him." 

The  result  is  soon  told.     The  Allies,  when  satisfied  that  Marmo^t's 

treachery  had  been  consummated,  no  longer  hesitated  to  give  their 

answer,  which  was,  that  nothing  would  be  listened  to  from  Napoleon, 

but  unconditional  abdication  for  himself  and  his  family.     It  is  strange 

that  Ney  and  Macdonald,  who  professed  to  be  still  the  friends  and 

advocates  of  Napoleon,  and  to  whom  the  unblushing  duplicity  of 

I      diplomacy  was    new,    were  not    ashamed  of   their  errand.      They 

{      returned  with  Caulaincourt  to  Fontainebleau,  to  counsel  submission 

I      to  the  last  humiliation. 

The  Emperor,  when  informed  of  Marmont's  defection,  and  that 

Fontainebleau    now  lay  open  to  the  Allies,    who  were  gradually 

I      drawing  their  troops  closer  around  the  position,  was  greatly  agitated; 

<      but  he  did  not  give  vent  to  his  feelings  further  than  by  exclaiming, — 

''  Ungrateful  man !     He  will  be  more  unhappy  than  I. "     In  the 

course  of  the  day,  however,  an  address  to  the  troops  was  published, 

I      in  which  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  capital  were  freely  commented 

I      upon.     ''  The  Duke  of  Ragusa,"  said  the  proclamation,  "  has  gone 

I      over  to  the  Allies.     The  Senate  has  presumed  to  dispose  of  the 

French  Government,   forgetting  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the 

power  which  it  has  abused.      The  Emperor  saved  one  half  of  its 

I      members  from  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  drew  the  other 

half  from  obscurity,  and  protected  it  against  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

...  A  sign  was  a  command  to  the  Senate,  which  was  always  ready 
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to  do  more  than  it  was  required.  The  Senators  have  spoken  of  libels 
pubUshed  against  foreign  powers;  but  they  have  not  stated  that 
those  libels  were  prepared  in  their  own  assembly.  While  fortune 
smiled  on  their  Sovereign^  these  men  were  faithful.  If^  as  has  been 
said,  the  Emperor  despised  them,  they  have  now  convinced  the  world, 
that  it  was  not  without  reason." 

When  the  Imperial  Commissioners  arrived  at  head-quarters,  and 
delivered  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Napoleon  was  at  first 
desirous  to  break  off  all  negociation,  and  appeal  once  more  to  the 
troops.  The  generals,  however,  were  desirous  of  closing  the  ques- 
tion, and  urged  that  one  hostile  army  was  posted  between  Essonne 
and  Paris,  another  on  the  right-bank  of  the  Seine ;  several  corps  were 
in  possession  of  the  roads  to  Chartres  and  Orleans,  and  others  were 
dispersed  between  the  Yonne  and  the  Loire ;  so  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.  The  Emperor  was  little  moved  by  these  representations  of 
difficulties.  "  Boads,''  he  said,  "  that  are  closed  against  couriers  will 
soon  open  before  fifty  thousand  men."  He  was  then  reminded,  that 
the  war  must  henceforth  assume  the  character  of  a  civil  contest,  and 
be  prolonged  chiefly  by  partisan  bands.  This  was  a  point  on  which 
he  was  known  to  be  weak.  His  early  horror  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution  had  never  been  obliterated;  and  he  had  not  even  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  exciting  domestic  commotion  in  the 
dominions  of  his  enemies.  After  brief  consideration,  he  agreed  to 
renounce  all  prospect  of  defending  France :  "  But,"  he  added,  "  Italy 
affords  a  retreat  worthy  of  us.  Will  you  follow  me  across  the  Alps  ?" 
A  profound  silence  ensued :  and  Napoleon  saw  that  his  old  comrades 
no  longer  considered  their  interests  identified  with  his.  "  If,  at  that 
moment,"  says  Baron  Fain,  "  he  had  quitted  the  saloon  and  entered 
the  hall,  where  the  inferior  generals  were  waiting,  he  would  have 
found  a  host  of  young  men  eager  to  follow  him ;  and  had  he  advanced 
a  step  further,  he  would  have  been  greeted  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase  by  the  fervent  acclamations  of  all  his  troops,  whose  enthu- 
siasm woidd  have  reanimated  his  heart.  But  Napoleon  was  governed 
by  the  habits  of  his  reign;  and  believed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  succeed  without  the  great  officers,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
former  achievements."  At  length,  the  Emperor  exclaimed,  with  great 
solemnity :  "  You  seek  for  repose ;  take  it  then :   but  you  know  not 
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how  many  troubles  and  dangers  await  you  on  your  beds  of  down. 
A  few  years  of  that  peace,  which  you  are  about  to  purchase  so 
dearly,  will  cut  off  more  of  you  than  would  the  most  sanguinary 
war. 


yin^i'M 
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Napoleon  then  took  his  pen,  and  hastily  drew  the  following  act  of 
abdication: — 

**  The  Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  is  the 

sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor, 

fedthful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself  and  his 

children  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy;   and  that  there  is  no 

sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  make  for  the 

interests  of  France. 

"  Napolbon." 

With  this  document  the  Commissioners  returned  to  Paris,  and  the 
AlUes  resumed  the  negociations  —  now  without  the  intervention  of 
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Talleyrand  and  his  FroTisionai  Goyemment^  who  had  only  been  per- 
mitted to  exert  a  shew  of  authority  while  their  influence  was  conceived 
to  be  useful^  as  counterpoising  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  treaty,  as 
finally  agreed  upon,  stipulated  that  Napoleon  should  retain  his 
Imperial  title,  and  have  the  island  of  Elba  assigned  to  him  in  full 
sovereignty  as  a  residence.  A  revenue  of  six  millions  of  francs, 
chargeable  on  the  great  book  of  France,  was  also  settled  on  him; 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Emperor's 
family,  were  to  have  pensions  amounting  altogether  to  two  millions 
and  a  half;  and  on  Maria-Louisa  and  the  King  of  Bome  were  con- 
ferred the  duchies  of  Farma^  Flacentia,  and  Guastalla.  Napoleon 
wished  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  party  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
future  government  of  France ;  and  on  his  request  to  this  effect  being 
refused,  he  sent  to  demand  back  the  act  of  abdication  from  Caulain- 
coort;  who,  however,  had  already  deposited  it  with  the  Sovereigns, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  negociations. 

On  the  llth  of  April,  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Allies;  and 
next  day  the  Count  d'Artois  made  his  public  entry,  as  lieutenant- 
General  of  France  for  Louis  XVIIL,  into  Paris.  The  National  Guard, 
escorting  the  Provisional  Government,  went  out  to  meet  him;  but 
even  his  best  friends  are  said  to  have  been  somewhat  chagrined  to  see 
him  guarded  by  Cossacks.  There  were  a  few  cheers,  and  an  occa- 
sional cry  of  *^  No  more  conscription :  no  more  consolidated  taxes  I " 
''  But  the  enthusiasm,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  ^'  was  confined  to  the 
cavalcade  which  accompanied  the  Prince,  or  appeared  exclusively 
among  the  upper  classes.  The  people  looked  on  with  ordinary 
curiosity  and  wonder."  Such  was  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
It  might  have  been  regarded  as  ominous  of  the  &te  of  the  dynasty; 
and  ought  to  have  been  treasured  as  a  valuable  lesson  by  those  who, 
in  forcibly  changing  the  Sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  had  no  power 
to  obliterate  the  remembrances  and  antipathies  of  the  people,  or  to 
impart  reason  and  benignity  to  the  Prince  whom  they  had  entrusted 
with  power. 

Napoleon  was  now  undergoing  the  most  acute  mental  distress. 
'^  Subdued  by  defection,  and  not  by  hostile  arms,"  says  Las  Cases, 
^'  he  felt  all  that  could  rouse  the  indignation  of  a  lofty  mind,  or  pierce 
a  kind  heart     His  friends  forsook  him;  his  servants  betrayed  him: 
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one  had  surrendered  his  army ;  another  his  treasury.  Ihe  men  whom 
he  had  reared,  maintamed^  and  loaded  with  farours,  industriously 
wrought  for  his  orerthrow;  and  his  wife  and  child  were  prevented 
firom  joining  and  soladi^  him.  This  weight  of  affliction  appears  to 
have  suggested  a  resolutiDn  to  free  himself  from  life.  An  autograph 
letter,  written  to  the  Empress,  has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  says, 
that  '  she  must  prepare  herself  for  the  worst — even  the  death  of  the 
Emperor."* 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  according  to  Fain's  '  Manuscript  of  1814,' 
extraordinary  agitation  arose  in  the  palace.  The  servants,  filled  with 
alarm,  ran  hurriedly  from  chamber  to  chamber.  Physicians  were 
summoned,  and  a  profusion  of  medicines  administered  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  poison  which  the  Emperor  was  ascertained  to  have  taken. 
After  violent  aguish  paroxysms,  succeeded  by  a  death-like  stupor,  the 
alarming  symptoms  disappeared,  when  Napoleon  seemed  resigned  to 
his  frite,  and  exclaimed,  — ''  God  has  ordained  that  I  should  live.'' 
This  account,  it  must  be  added,  notwithstanding  the  authority  on 
which  it  has  been  given,  and  the  apparent  belief  of  its  correctness  by 
Las  Cases,  is  contradicted  by  Maret,  Caulaincourt,  and  others  who 
were  present,  and  who  affirm  that  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the 
Emperor  was  but  the  natural  result  of  the  anxiety  and  want  of  repose, 
which  he  had  for  a  length  of  time  experienced.  It  is  certain,  never- 
theless, that,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Napoleon  called  for  and 
signed  the  treaty  which  he  had  previously  refused  to  sanction;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  informed  his  attendants  that  he  had  ceased  to 
reign,  enjoining  them  to  submit  to  the  new  government,  as  henceforth 
the  only  rallying  point  for  the  French  people. 

From  that  period  till  the  20th,  the  Emperor  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  preparations  for  his  departure  to  Elba,  concerning  the  people, 
productions,  and  capabilities  of  which  he  seemed  eager  to  obtain 
information.  His  followers,  under  various  pretexts,  gradually  stole 
away,  and  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  government.  Ney,  Mac- 
donald,  Victor,  Clarke,  Oudinot,  and  lastly,  the  ** loyal"  Berthier, 
went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  victorious  Sovereigns,  and  to  take 
once  more  the  sullied  hand  of  Bemadotte,  who  was  again  lodged 
in  the  capital  of  his  native  country.  It  is  creditable  to  the  populace 
of  Paris,  that  this  unworthy  man  found  his  situation  among  the 
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enemies  of  France  a  disagreeable  one.  Not  only  had  his  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  Imperial  throne  been  crashed,  but  he  was  daily 
greeted  by  the  crowd  with  loud  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  traitor — ^the 
perjurer  1"  His  place  of  residence  was  so  besieged  and  became  so 
exceedingly  unpleasant^  if  not  dangerous^  that  aft»r  a  few  days,  he 
quitted  Paris  and  returned  to  Sweden.  "  He  was  gready  surprised," 
says  his  friend  and  confidant,  De  Bourrienne,  ^^that  the  French 
people  coidd  yield  so  readily  to  receive  back  the  Bourbons ;  and  I 
on  my  part  felt  equally  astonished  that,  with  lus  experience,  Bemar 
dotte  should  have  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  in  changes 
of  government  the  inclinations  of  the  people  are  consulted."  This 
brief  sentence  is  highly  characteristic  both  of  the  discarded  secretary 
and  the  recreant  general. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Empress  Maria-Louisa  had  gone  from  Blois 
to  Orleans,  and  thence  returned  to  Rambouillet,  where  she  received 
a  visit  from  her  father,  from  whom  she  in  vain  entreated  permission 
to  rejoin  her  husband.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  affection  for 
Napoleon,  she  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he,  her  son, 
and  herself  had  experienced ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
to  her  the  Czar,  whom  she  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  her 
misfortunes,  she  positively  refused  to  see  him.  ''Will  he  make 
me  a  prisoner  before  your  eyes?"  she  asked  with  bitterness.  "If 
he  enter  here,  it  will  be  by  force;  and  I  shall  retire  to  my  chamber, 
whither  I  suppose  he  will  not  dare  to  follow  me.*'  The  daughter 
of  the  Cssars,  and  the  consort  of  Napoleon,  however,  was  now 
nothing  more  than  an  Archduchess  of  Austria ;  and  Francis,  exerting 
his  paternal  authority  and  promising  that  her  separation  from  her 
husband  should  be  but  temporary,  constrained  her  to  receive  her 
unwelcome  visitor,  though  he  could  gain  for  him  nothing  but  a 
coldness  approaching  to  scorn.  ''I  have  but  one  wish,"  she  said, 
when  asked  what  could  be  done  for  her  personal  gratification;  ''it 
is,  the  liberty  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  my  family."  A  few  days 
afterwards,  she  and  her  son  were  sent  under  a  guard  of  honour  to 
Vienna.  Napoleon's  mother  and  Cardinal  Fesch  had  already  set 
out  for  Rome ;  and  the  Princes  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  were  on 
their  way  to  Switzerland. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
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Prussia,  to  conduct  the  Emperor  to  Elba,  arrived  at  Fontaineblean 
on  the  16th  of  April;  but  the  arrangements  for  departure  were 
not  completed  till  the  19th,  on  the  evening  of  which  day,  the 
Mameluke  Soustan  and  the  confidential  valet  Constant,  in  imitation 
of  their  sux)eriors,  abandoned  their  old  master.  The  Grand  Marshal 
Bertrand,  Generals  Drouot,  Cambrone,  and  a  few  other  persons, 
remained  feithful  to  the  deposed  monarch;  and  four  hundred  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  iobtained  permission  to  accompany  him  into 
exile.  It  was  affecting  to  witness  the  strife  that  occurred  among 
these  devoted  veterans  for  the  honour  of  selection. 

At  noon  on  the  20th,  the  carriages  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Commissioners  were  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  Cheval-Blanc  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  stair-case,  which  Napoleon  and  his  attendants 
shortly  afterwards  descended.  The  Imperial  Guards  were  ranged  in 
lines  on  each  side,  and  in  front  stood  the  Duke  of  Bassano  (Maret), 
who,  in  all  his  reverses,  had  not  thought  of  quitting  Napoleon; 
Generals  Belliard,  Fouler,  and  Kosakowski;  Colonels  de  Bussy, 
Anatole  Montesquieu,  Gourgaud,  and  Vousowitch;  the  Count  de 
Turenne;  Barons  Fain,  Megrigny,  La  Place,  and  Lelorgne  d'Ideville; 
lieutenant-Colonel  Athalin,  and  the  Chevalier  Jouanne.  These, 
adding  Caulaincourt  and  General  Flahault,  who  were  then  absent 
on  missions,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in 
Europe; — of  that  court  where  Emperors  and  Kings  had  deemed 
themselves  honoured  when  admitted  as  suitors.  The  Emperor  shook 
hands  cordially  with  all  who  were  near  him,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  address  his  Guard,  whose  eyes  at  his  approach  were  filled  with 
tears.  In  a  moment  the  most  profound  silence  reigned,  and  Napoleon, 
in  a  firm,  clear  voice,  spoke  as  follows : — 

*  ''  Generals,  o£Gicers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  I 
bid  you  farewell!  During  twenty  years  I  have  been  content  with 
you,  having  always  found  you  in  the  path  to  glory.  The  Allied 
Powers  have  armed  all  Europe  against  me ;  part  of  the  army  has 
betrayed  its  duty,  and  France  itself  has  chosen  other  destinies.  With 
you,  and  the  brave  men  who  remained  faithful  to  me,  I  might  have 
maintained  a  civil  war  for  three  years ;  but  that  would  have  rendered 
France  miserable,  which  was  contrary  to  my  wishes.  Be  faithful  to 
the  new  Sovereign  which  France  has  chosen.    Never  abandon  our 
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beloved  country — too  long  unliappy!  Do  not  lament  my  fate:  I 
shall  always  be  happy  while  I  know  that  you  are  so.  I  could  have 
died — nothing  would  have  been  easier — but  I  will  not  cease  to 
pursue  the  road  to  honour.  I  live  to  record  the  deeds  we  have 
done  together.    I  cannot  embrace  you  all ;  but  I  will  embrace  your 
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General.  Come,  General!"  Here  he  folded  General  Petit  in  his 
arms.  "Bring  hither  the  eagle!"  He  embraced  the  ensign  of  his 
lost  power,  and  continued,  "Beloved  eagle!  may  these  kisses  be 
treasured  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave!  Adieu,  my  children!  My 
brave  companions,  surround  me  once  more.  My  prayers  shall 
accompany  you  always.     Preserve  my  remembrance !" 

Tears  fell  fast  firom  the  eyes  of  the  old  soldiers,  and  their  sobs 
rose  frequent  and  loud.  The  Emperor  himself  was  overcome,  and 
hastened  to  his  carriage,  in  which  Bertrand  had  already  taken  his 
place.    The  signal  was  immediately  given,  and  the  cortege  departed 
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from  Fontainebleau.  The  journey  to  the  coast  occupied  eight  days. 
During  the  jGLrst  part  of  it,  nothing  was  heard  but  shouts  of  ^^Yive 
TEmpereur ! " — a  bad  compliment  for  the  Bourbons — and  imprecations 
on  the  Allies  and  their  Commissioners.  The  latter  pretended  to  fear 
that  the  reception  of  their  charge  at  Lyons  would  be  unfayourablCi 
and  adopted  what  precautions  they  could  against  outrage>  entering 
the  town  by  night,  and  as  privately  as  possible.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  these  premature  preparations  indicated  a  knowledge 
that  means  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  render  them  necessary. 
However  this  may  be,  a  multitude  was  assembled  in  the  streets,  and 
instead  of  curses,  sympathetic  acclamations  arose  on  all  sides.  An 
elderly  female  in  deep  mourning,  rushing  to  the  door  of  the 
Imperial  carriage,  cried,  "  Sire  I  May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  attend 
you  1  Endeavour  to  make  yourself  happy.  They  tear  you  from  us ; 
but  our  hearts  are  with  you  wheresoever  you  go.'*  The  Austrian 
Commissioner  was  entirely  disconcerted  at  this  manifestation  of  attach- 
ment. '^Let  us  begone  I"  he  shouted,  '^I  have  no  patience  with 
this  mad  woman.    The  people  have  not  common  sense." 

A  short  distance  from  Valence,  Augereau  appeared  on  the  road. 
Napoleon,  who  knew  not  of  the  Marshal's  treachery,  alighted  from  his 
carriage  to  speak  with  his  old  conurade.  He  took  off  his  hat :  the 
General  remained  covered.  '^  Are  you  going  to  Court  ?  "  asked  the 
former.  "  At  present,"  answered  Augereau,  "  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Lyons." — "  Your  corps  has  behaved  badly,"  said  Napoleon.  **  Of 
what  have  you  to  complain?"  replied  the  Marshal:  **  your  insatiable 
ambition,  to  which  you  sacrificed  everything,  has  brought  us  to  ova 
present  condition.  I  care  no  more  for  the  Bourbons  than  for  you, 
and  have  no  account  to  render  you."  Upon  this,  he  unceremoniously 
turned  his  back  on  his  former  Sovereign,  who  returned  to  his  carriage. 
''  How  different,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  *^  would  have  been  an  en- 
counter with  the  Duke  of  Castiglione  in  the  Tuileriesl  There,  who  more 
obsequious  than  the  little  Augereau  ?  As  it  was,  the  conduct  of  that 
officer  exhibited  only  low-bred  insolence."  One  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Allies,  astonished  that  Napoleon  should  have  deigned  to  notice 
the  traitor,  informed  his  Majesty  that  the  General  had  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  the  invaders  several  weeks  before.  An  hour 
afterwards,  some  detachments  of  the  army  of  Lyons  were  met,  who 
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rendered  to  the  Emperor  all  the  honours  they  were  accustomed  to 
yield  while  he  was  still  on  the  throne :  *^  Sire,"  exclaimed  more  than 
one  of  the  old  soldiers,  ^'  Marshal  Augereau  has  sold  your  troops !" 

As  the  cavalcade  advanced,  cries  of  "Vive  le  Roi!"  became  fre- 
quent; and  the  populace  of  a  few  towns,  instigated  by  Royalists, 
who  reminded  them  of  the  terrors  of  the  conscription,  the  weight  of 
taxation,  the  restrictions  on  trade,  and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  continuance  of  war,  which  they  attributed  to  "  the 
tyrant  Napoleon,"  came  forth  to  insult,  if  not  to  assassinate  him.  His 
Cossack  guards,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  have  offered  little  resist- 
ance had  this  decisive  outrage  been  attempted;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners took  prudent  precautions  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  their  generosity 
or  honour. 

False  rumours  were  spread  on  the  road;  and  the  Emperor,  changing 
his  dress,  but  without  disgracing  himself,  as  was  required,  with  the 
white  ribbon,  rode  on  horseback,  in  advance  of  his  escort,  occasionally 
answering  questions,  and  laughing  good-humouredly  at  observations 
concerning  himself.  All  appeared  to  be  alarmed,  except  him  whose 
safety  was  concerned ;  and  he  is  admitted  to  have  "  betrayed  no 
outward  symptoms  of  agitation;  but  to  have  charmed  every  one  by 
the  ease  and  affability  of  his  conversation,  and  the  rich  stores  of 
memory  and  imagination  which  he  displayed."  At  Aix,  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  petulance,  by  the  vocifer- 
ations of  the  mob.  "  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  France,"  he  said, 
"  are  always  the  same  —  mere  braggarts  and  desperadoes.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  they  committed  frightful  massacres. 
It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  I  first  came  among  them,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  to  deliver  some  Royalists,  whom  they  had 
threatened  to  hang.  Their  crime  was  the  wearing  of  white  cockades. 
I  rescued  them,  not  without  difficulty,  from  the  vengeance  of  these 
enfruiated  monsters ;  and  to-day  they  are  ready  to  resort  to  the  same 
excesses  against  all  who  refuse  to  mount  the  badge  which  was  then 
proscribed." 

On  the  26th,  Napoleon  slept*  at  the  house  of  M.  Charles,  a  Deputy 
of  the  Legislative  body,  near  Luc,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  sister, 
Pauline,  who  expressed  her  determination  to  accompany  him  to  Elba. 
On  the  27th,  the  procession  reached  Frejus,  whence,  at  seven  in  the 
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evening  of  the  28th  he  embarked^  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns^ 
in  the  British  frigate^  the  Undauntedy  for  the  place  of  his  first  exile. 
A  French  vessel  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception,  but  he  refused 
to  sail  under  the  Bourbon  flag. 

While  the  proceedings  which  have  been  related  were  filling  men's 
minds  with  astonishment,  the  Empress  Josephine  had  not  been  an 
indifferent  observer  of  the  reverses  of  her  former  husband.  She  had 
not  seen  him  since  1812,  when  he  went  to  take  leave  of  her  previously 
to  his  departure  for  Russia;  but  she  had  been  incessantly  eager  for 
news  of  his  proceedings,  and  trembled  at  whatever  seemed  to  indicate 
his  approaching  fall.  When  the  Allies  drew  near  Fans,  she  had 
retired  for  a  time  to  Navarre;  but,  on  receiving  assurances  of  pro- 
tection from  the  Sovereigns,  she  returned  to  Malmaison.  Alexander, 
desirous  probably  of  impressing  the  Austrian  Monarch  with  an 
opinion  that  his  daughter's  alliance  with  Napoleon  was  scarcely 
legitimate,  frequently  visited  the  repudiated  Empress,  shewing  her 
great  attention,  and  endeavouring  to  soothe  her  affliction.  The  intelli- 
gence, however,  that  her  **  Cid,"  her  "  Achilles,"  was  to  be  dethroned 
afflicted  her  beyond  solace.  She  rapidly  sunk  under  accumulated 
griefs,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814.  She  was  buried  in  the 
village  church  of  Buel,  the  bells  of  which  Ij^ve  been  formerly  alluded 
to  as  having  frequently  awakened  so  much  melancholy  pleasure  in  the 
mind  of  Napoleon.  Her  children  subsequently  erected  a  handsome 
tomb  to  her  memory,  bearing  the  simple  inscription, — 

"  Eugene  and  Hortense  to  Josephine." 
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VOYAGE  TO  ELBA  —  RESIDENCE  THERE  —  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  BOUR- 
BONS IN  FRANCE  —  RETURN  OF  NAPOLEON  — TRIUMPHAL  MARCH  FROM 
CANNES — FLIGHT   OF    LOufs    XVIII. — THE    EMPEROR   RE-ENTERS    PARIS. 

1814—1815. 


TJiTTiNG    the    coast   of   France,    the 
armament   which   convoyed  Napoleon 
,.    crowded    sail    for    Porto-Ferrajo,    the 
^^  small  capital  of   the   new   empire    of 
""  him  who  had  recently  held  the  world 
in  awe.     The  voyage  was  sufficiently 
pleasant;  and  the  Emperor  conversed 
with  great  frankness  and  good-humour 
with  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the  English 
Commissioner  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied, and  Captain  Usher,  who  commanded  the  Undaunted.     His 
conduct,  perfectly  free  from  restraint,  the  easy  gaiety  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  the  good  humour  with  which  he  listened  to  jests,  which  were 
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not  tmtinctured  with  English  prejudice  against,  himself,  made  him  a 
general  &yourite  among  the  officers;  and  the  sailors,  who  at  first 
supposed  that  they  had  become  the  temporary  guardians  of  a  semi« 
savage,  soon  agreed  on  a  forecastle  decision,  that  ^*  Bony  was  a  good 
fellow  after  all."  The  boatswain  alone  was  obstinate  in  his  disbelief 
of  Napoleon's  merits ;  and,  while  his  messmates  sounded  the  praises 
of  their  old  enemy,  extolled  his  generosity,  and  sympathized  with  his 
misfortunes,  this  sturdy  seaman  pronounced  all  that  related  to  such 
subjects  '^humbug."  He  was,  howeyer,  finally  subdued,  when,  on 
quitting  the  vessel,  the  Emperor  presented  the  ship's  crew  with  a 
purse  containing  two  hundred  Napoleons;  and,  on  returning  thanks 
for  the  gratuity,  he  ^*  wished  his  honour  long  life,  and  better  luck 
next  time ! 

The  flotilla  anchored  off  Elba  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  same  day  that 
Louis  XYIII.  made  his  public,  but  unwelcome,  entry  into  Fans.  On 
the  4th,  having  previously  landed  incognito,  Napoleon  went  on  shore 


in  form,  as  Sovereign  of  the  island,  under  a  royal  salute  firom  his 
English  transport  ship,  and  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  guns  from  the 
batteries  of  Porto-Ferrajo.  He  was  received  on  the  beach  by  nearly 
the  whole  population,    headed  by  the  Governor,  the  Frefect,  the 
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MunicipaKty,  and  the  Clergy,  who  welcomed  him  with  enthusiastic 
shouts,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  Austrian  and  British 
Commissioners,  Baron  Kohler  and  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  now  expressed 
their  intention  to  remain  at  Elba;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  officers 
had  taken  leave  at  Fr^jus. 

After  the  receptions  and  first  formalities  of  his  arrival  had  been 
duly  discharged.  Napoleon  busied  himself  with  exploring  his  slendw 
domain,  with  the  general  aspect  of  which  he  seemed  pleased;  although, 
after  gazing  upon  its  whole  extent  from  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
chief  town,  he  observed,  with  a  smile,  that  his  "  territory  was  some- 
what small."  He  was  displeased  with  the  servile  manners  of  the 
lower  class  of  the  inhabitants;  who,  on  meeting  him,  were  accus- 
tomed to  kneel  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth — a  debasement 
which  he  attributed  to  their  want  of  education,  and  the  humiliations 
imposed  on  them  by  the  monks. 

In  a  few  days  he  had  visited  every  part  of  the  island;  its  extensive 
iron  mines,  vineyards,  olive  grounds,  woods,  marshes,  harbours,  and 
fortifications,  and  had  planned  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
most  extensive  kind.  New  roads  began  to  appear  where  none  had 
previously  existed.  The  island  of  Rianosa,  which  had  been  left 
uninhabited,  on  account  fi  the  frequent  descents  of  Barbary  Corsairs, 
was  occupied,  and  fortifications  commenced  thereon.  Canals  and 
aqueducts  were  speedily  constructed.  A  new  house  was  built  for 
the  Princess  Pauline,  and  stables  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  horses. 
A  lazaretto  was  also  established,  with  stations  for  the  tunny  fishery; 
and  constructions  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  salt  works  at 
Porto-Longone  were  erected.  A  national  flag  was  displayed,  which 
had  a  red  bend  dexter,  charged  with  three  bees  in  a  white  field. 
The  capital  of  the  island  was  dignified  with  a  new  and  appropriate 
name.  Instead  of  Porto-Ferrajo,  it  was  called  Cosmopoli — ^a  name, 
the  sound  of  which,  though  not  the  signification,  resembled  its  ancient 
appellation. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Cambrone  arrived  with  the  volunteers 
of  the  Old  Guard;  and  shortly  aftierwards,  Madame  Lsetitia,  the 
Emperor's  mother,  and  Pauline  came,  to  fix  their  abode  with 
the  exile.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month.  Baron  Kohler,  the 
Austrian  Commissioner,  took  leave  tuid  returned  to  Vienna;  and  the 
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only  person  left  to  watch  and  report  upon  the  Emperor's  actions, 
was  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  whose  questionable  character  at  a  court 
which  had  not  been  recognised  by  his  own  Government,  soon  appears 
to  haye  become  unpleasant  both  to  himself  and  the  object  of  his 
yigQance.  The  French  in  general  regarded  him  with  a  jeialoua 
eye;  and  as  he  had  no  official  duties  to  perform,  nor  any  ostensible 
reason  to  assign  for  intruding  himself  upon  the  Exile  of  Elba,  upon 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  frequently  thrust  his  society,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  his  instructions  imposed  on  him  the  office  of  a  spy; 
and,  occasionally,  hints  were  given  him  that  he  was  an  unwelcome 
guest  at  the  residence  of  Napoleon. 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor  occasioned  the  resort  of  a  large 
number  of  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  hitherto 
undistinguished  island.  These,  especially  Englishmen  of  rank,  were 
readily  admitted  to  friendly  intercourse  with  the  banished  Monarch, 
In  his  conversation  upon  these  occasions.  Napoleon  usually  spoke 
of  himself  as  one  politically  dead,  and  professed  the  utmost  resig-* 
nation  to  his  fate.  Whenever  the  state  and  prospects  .of  France, 
however,  were  brought  under  discussion,  his  spirit  was  rekindled;  and 
the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  profrmdity  of  his  observations, 
shewed  that  his  interest  in  politics  was  irtill  as  keen  as  ever,  and 
his  information  concerning  passing  events  by  no  means  superficial 
He  said  that  Louis  XYIII.  totally  mistook  the  character  of  the 
French  people,  if  he  supposed  they  would  tamely  submit  to  his 
rule,  unless  he  adopted  a  similar  line  of  poUcy  to  that  pursued  under 
the  Empire.  He  blamed  the  King  for  placing  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  returned  emigrants,  who  could  not  possibly  be  acquainted 
with  the  social  condition  of  France ;  and  whose  sole  recommendation 
to  office  was  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  clung  to  the  skirts  of 
exiled  royalty  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  "If 
Louis  is  wise,"  he  once  said, "  he  will  content  himself  with  occupying 
my  bed,  and  merely  changing  the  sheets.  He  must,  however,  treat 
the  army  well,  and  refrain  from  looking  back  on  the  past,  otherwise 
his  reign  will  be  a  brief  one."  Once  or  twice,  in  allusion  to  the 
Anglo-mania  exhibited  by  the  new  French  Administration,  he  spoke 
of  Louis  as  **  the  King  of  England's  Viceroy,"  and  of  his  creatures, 
who  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  conceal  their  conviction,  that  they 
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had  been  restored  to  the  country  by  conquest^  as  litde  better  than  a 
British  colony  in  the  midst  of  France. 

On  other  topics  he  conrersed  cahnly  and  dispasdonatelyi  as  one 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  the  construction  which 
mig^t  be  put  upon  the  opinions  and  sentiments  he  expressed.  He 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  many  measures  which  had 
been  condemned,  and  the  burden  of  which  his  flatterers  had  sought 
to'  shift  to  other  shoulders;  and  concerning  several  allegations  of 
atrocity  which  had  been  made  against  him  by  his  enemies,  he  gave 
manly  and  rational  explanations.  In  a  conyersadon  with  Lord 
Ebrington  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Napoleon  stated  that,  although 
he  had  caused  the  apprehension  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  whom  he 
belieyed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  he 
should  hare  granted  that  Prince,  whom  he  knew  to  be  ^'a  young 
man  of  courage  and  worth,''  an  interview,  according  to  his  own 
request,  but  for  Talleyrand,  who  dissuaded  him,  saying,  ^^Do  not 
commit  yourself  with  a  Bourbon;  you  know  not  to  what  it  may 
lead.  The  wine  is  drawn,  it  must  be  drunk."  The  Duke,  he 
said,  was  not  executed,  as  had  been  represented,  by  torch-light, 
but  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning — the  usual  hour.  The 
report  of  the  execution,  and  the  sentence  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
were  immediately  afterwards  published  by  authority,  and  sent  to 
every  town  in  France.  Concerning  the  conspiracy  of  Moreau, 
Pichegru,  and  Georges  Cadoudal,  the  Emperor  said  that  a  dial(^;ue, 
held  between  the  principals  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  over* 
heard  and  reported  to  the  Government,  had  been  sufficient  to  justify 
the  execution  of  all  concerned.  It  was  settled  that  Georges  should 
asflaswnate  Napoleon,  and  he  and  his  two  great  accomplices  were 
to  have  shared  the  consulate  among  them.  Moreau,  when  arrested, 
continued  to  protest  his  iimocence,  untQ  reminded  of  the  tenor  of 
this  .conversation,  when  he  £sinted. 

^*I  Ikave  read,"  said  Napoleon,  ''most  of  the  pamphlets  published 
in  France  since  my  abdication.  In  them  I  am  called  a  traitor— a 
coward:  but  it  is  truth  only  that  can  wound.  The  French  people 
know  well  that  I  am  neither  poltroon  nor  traitor. . .  I  should  never 
have  consented  to  make  peace  by  relinquishing  Belgium,  which  the 
nation  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire, 
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and  will  never  quietly  submit  to  be  stripped  of . .  •  I  believe  you 
thought  in  England  that  I  was  the  devil;  but  now  that  you  have 
seen  France  and  seen  me,  you  will  probably  allow  that  you  have,  in 
some  respectS)  been  deceived."  Speaking  of  Murat,  while  deploring 
the  want  of  mental  steadiness  and  energy  of  that  officer,  he  gave 
him  full  credit  for  his  imdaunted  bravery  in  the  fields  and  his  worth 
as  a  leader  of  cavalry;  summing  his  character  briefly  and  expressively 
by  the  phrase,  ^'  II  est  im  magnifique  Lazzarone/' 

Besides  large  companies  of  travellers,  crowds  of  merchants,  artisans, 
and  others  were  continually  resorting  to  Elba;  and  the  harbour  of 
Forto-Ferrajo  was  filled  with  vessels  from  all  nations,  bringing 
provisions  and  luxuries,  as  to  a  general  mart.  The  place  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  merited  its  new  name  of  Cosmopoli,  by  the  variety 
of  its  population.  ^'It  was/'  says  Scott,  ^^like  a  great  barrack  filled 
with  military,  gens-d'armes,  refugees  of  all  descriptions,  expectants^ 
dependants,  domestics,  and  adventurers."  Nobles  and  ladies  were 
also  there  in  abundance,  with  statesmen,  artists,  warriors,  and  wealthy 
dtSzens,  attracted  by  sympathy,  by  the  hope  of  profit,  or  by  mere 
curiosity^  to  behold  the  ^'Conqueror  and  Captive  of  the  Earth." 
Never  was  Elba  so  busy  or  so  prosperous  as  during  the  abode 
among  its  sea-beaten  rocks  of  ''the  Emperor;"  never  did  its  ships 
traverse  seas  infested  with  Moorish  pirates  with  so  much  impunity 
as  while  they  were  protected  by  the  golden  bees  of  Napoleon. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  Emperor  began  to  experience  a 
want  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger — ^that  of  means  to  carry 
forward  the  various  improvements  which  he  had  planned  and  com* 
menoed.  The  money  he  had  brought  from  France  was  exhausted; 
his  Elbese  revenue  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
government  and  protection  of  the  island ;  and  no  part  of  the  annuity 
settled  on  him  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  been  paid.  He 
was  compelled^  therefore,  to  diminish  the  allowances  made  to  hii 
retinue ;  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  native  miners ;  to  sell  ^art  of 
the  provisions  laid  up  for  his  Guard;  as  also  a  train  of  brass  artillery, 
and  a  large  house  which  had  been  used  for  a  barrack.  Finally,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  call  for  prompt  payment  of  all  arrears  of  contri* 
bution  due  from  the  inhabitants;  who,  however,  were  excused  upon 
their  representation,  that  a  want  of  sale  for  their  wine  and  other 
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produce  had  already  reduced  them  to  considerable  straits.  Soldiers 
were  then  quartered  among  them  on  easy  terms,  in  lieu  of  their 
making  payments  to  the  treasury  in  cash.  These  obstacles  proved 
insurmountable;  and  the  Emperor,  abandoning  the  alterations  which 
he  had  begun,  withdrew  to  the  privacy  of  his  palace,  to  brood  over 
what  even  his  enemies  have  admitted  to  have  been  wrongs  inflicted 
on  his  proud  and  energetic  spirit 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  severely  reprobated  ''the  un&ir  and  unworthy 
conduct  of  the  French  Ministry"  respecting  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  Louis  XYIII.  was  established  on  his  throne* 
**The  annual  provision,**  he  says,  **was  as  the  price  of  the  Emperor's 
resignation,  and  the  French  Ministers  could  not  refuse  payment 
without  gross  injustice  to  Napoleon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  decided 
insult  to  the  Allied  Powers.  Nevertheless,  far  from  this  pension 
being  paid  with  regularity,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Napoleon  ever 
received  a  single  remittance  on  account  of  it."  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
in  October,  expressed  an  opinion  that,  if  this  state  of  things  continued, 
Ni^leon  would  not  hesitate  ''to  pass  over  to  Fiombino  with  his 
troops,  or  commit  some  other  extravagance;"  and  Lord  Castlerei^h 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  Government  on  the  subject; 
but  he  was  answered  that  the  annuity  was  not  due-  until  a  year  had 
elapsed;  although,  being  a  pension  for  support,  reason  and  jusdce 
required  that  it  should  have  been  paid  in  advance.  "The  subject 
was  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Sir  Neil  Campbell;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  French  Administration  desisted  from  a  course 
which,  whether  arising  from  a  spirit  of  mean  revenge  or  from  avarice, 
or  from  being  itself  embarrassed,  was  at  once  dishonourable  and 
impolitic." 

Li  addition  to  poverty.  Napoleon  now  began  to  have  other  causes 
of  anxiety.  He  was  threatened  by  the  Algerine  pirates,  against  whom 
he  solicited  the  interference  of  England.  He  believed  that  Brulart, 
a  person  who,  while  residing  at  London  as  an  emigrant  Chouan^ 
had  written  a  letter  threatening  to  put  the  Emperor  to  death  with 
his  own  hand,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Corsica,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  completion  of 
his  old  threat;  and,  finally,  he  was  informed,  (it  has  been  said  by 
Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais^  who  being  at  Vienna  and  in  constant 
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oommimication  with  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Bavariay  a  Member 
of  the  Congress,  must  have  had  opportunities  to  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,)  that  the  Allied  Powers  were  discussing  a 
project  to  dispense  with  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  to  remove 
him  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena  or  St.  Lucie.  "  It  is  not  impossible," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ''that  these  fears  were  not  altogether  feigned; 
for  although  there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  shew  that  there  was 
reason  for  believing  the  Allies  entertained  such  an  linworthy  thought, 
yet  the  report  was  spread  very  generally  through  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Mediterranean."  It  should  be  added,  that  there  is  the  best 
evidence  to  prove  that 'the  English  Cabinet  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
place  of  Napoleon's  banishment.  In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
concerning  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  dated  15th  April,  1814, 
Lord  Castlereagh  says, ''  I  should  have  wished  to  substitute  another 
position  in  lieu  of  Elba,  for  the  seat  of  Napoleon's  retirement;  but 
none  having  the  quality  of  security,  on  which  he  insisted,  seemed 
disposable  to  which  equal  objections  did  not  occur;  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  could  encourage  the  alternative  which  M.  de  Caulaincourt 
assured  me  Bonaparte  repeatedly  mentioned,  namely  an  asylum  in 
England."  It  is  also  certain  that,  during  the  year  1814,  the  British 
Govenmient  entered  into  negociations  with  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  cession  to  the  crown  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  which  it 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  would  have  been  sought  to  be  purchased 
without  an  adequate  object.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  conceive  that  a  British  statesman,  the  representative  of  the  most 
liberal  nation  in  Europe,  would  have  sidlied  his  name  and  nation 
by  a  deliberate  act  of  perfidy,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Napoleon 
had  sufficient  groimds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  design  to 
kidnap  and  transport  him;  a  belief  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
had  great  influence  in  prompting  his  resolution  to  return  to  France. 
Napoleon,  with  what  justice  cannot  be  ascertained,  charged  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  seen  the  island  on  his  voyage  to  and  from 
India,  with  having  suggested  the  place  of  his  final  captivity.  This 
accusation  he  reiterated  in  a  codicil  to  his  last  will. 

Upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  constant  gaze  of  the  public,  it 
became  difficult  for  those  appointed  to  watch  Napoleon  to  obtain 
the   necessary  information   for   their    reports.     '^  The   situation   of 
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Sir  Neil  Campbell,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  with  tho 
papers  of  that  officer  before  him,  "was  now  very  embarrassing.  He 
was  not  only  excluded  firom  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  but 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  visiting  Madame  Mire 
and  the  Princess  Pauline,  who  had  fixed  their  abode  on  the  island." 
It  was,  therefore,  only  from  interviews  with  Napoleon  himself  that 
he  could  hope  to  gain  intelligence;  and,  to  procure  these,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  short  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  desiring  an  audience 
on  going  away  and  returning.  Sir  Neil  began  to  suspect  that  all 
was  not  right.  He  observed  that  discharges  and  furloughs  were 
granted  to  a  number  of  the  Old  Guard,  whose  places  were  supplied 
by  volunteers  from  France  and  Italy.  Mysterious  personages,  whose . 
business  was  unknown,  were  continually  arriving  at  and  quitting 
the  Island — even  Greek  mariners  and  secularized  monks  were  in 
request,  and  received  more  countenance  at  Porto-Ferrajo  than  the 
English  '^resident."  It  was  eventually  rumoured,  that  three  depu- 
tations had  been  sent  from  France  to  Napoleon,  and  that  a  design  had 
certainly  been  formed  to  transfer  the  Imperial  Court  once  more  to 
the  Continent.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  was  perplexed;  but  he  had 
neither  authority  nor  power  to  act ;  and  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  receive  information  of  what  was  said  to  be  meditated, 
the  catastrophe  had  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration  of  the  Bourbons  was  such 
as  to  facilitate,  if  it  did  not  prompt,  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  Emperor.  The  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  scarcely  commenced, 
ere  the  "  red  corps  "  of  privileged  household  troops,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  last  King  previously  to  the  Revolution,  was  re-estab- 
lished. A  ministry,  composed  chiefly  of  returned  emigrants,  was 
substituted  for  that  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
throne  was  constantly  surrounded  by  crowds  of  courtiers  soliciting 
rewards  for  a  loyalty  which  the  body  of  the  people  could  not  fail 
to  regard  as  treason.  The  Legion  of  Honour,  the  register  of  which 
had  hitherto  been  filled  with  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Europe^ 
was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  despicable  adherents 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  cross  of  the  Order 
soon  ceased  to  be  a  distinction,     ''The  smallest  sprig  of  the  most 
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petty  branch  of  ancient  gentility  was  metamorphosed  into  my  Lord 
Marquis,  M.  Count,  or  Colonel  at  the  least.  The  emigrants  had 
neither  learned  nor  imleamed  anything,  but  retained  all  their  former 
arrogance,  prejudices,  and  predilections.  Pretending  to  know  every- 
thing, they  utterly  disregarded  representations  made  to  them  con- 
cerning the  wishes  and  necessities  of  France,  calling  those  who 
tendered  them  advice  intriguers,  alarmists,  Bonapartists,  grumblers.*' 

The  firiends  of  the  Bourbons  looked  on  the  people,  indeed,  ixl  the 
same  light  as  they  had  regarded  them  throughout  the  Revolution-^ 
as  enemies,  over  whom  having  finally  triumphed,  they  were  compelled 
to  keep  in  subjection  by  force  rather  than  affection.  In  order  that 
no  doubt  might  be  suffered  to  exist  on  this  important  point,, Louis 
refused  to  confirm  the  Constitutional  Act  of  the  Senate  by  which 
he  had  been  called  to  the  throne,  because  certain  conditions  deemed 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  nation  had  been  annexed  to  it.  He 
professed  to  have  acquired  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and  to  have 
reigned  since  the  decapitation  of  his  brother  in  1793,  —  thus  unhesi- 
tatingly setting  at  nought  the  promise  which  had  been  made  in  his 
name  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  on  entering  Paris,  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  recognised. 

In  order,  however,  to  save  appearances,  a  Royal  Charter  was 
granted  in  lieu  of  the  Constitution,  which,  as  an  act  of  sovereign 
pleasure  instead  of  national  compact,  might  be  withdrawn  when 
danger  should  no  longer  threaten.  The  new  legislature  consisted 
of  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  substitutes 
for  the  Conservative  and  Legislative  Senate — a.  change  which  would 
scarcely  have  drawn  forth  a  remark,  had  it  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  resumption  of  the  estates  appropriated  by  Napoleon  to  support 
the  suppressed  bodies,  and  which  Louis  hastened  to  divide  among 
the  returned  emigrants.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be 
that  of  the  State,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  revenues  and 
obsolete  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  papal  ritual  were  restored. 
Stage  players  were  again  declared  excommunicate,  and  Christian 
burial  refused  to  their  relics. 

Among  other  indications  of  the  temper  and  spirit  which  the  Royal 
Family  had  brought  back  with  them,  were  the  pompous  removal  of  the 
bones  of  Louis  XYI.  and  his  Queen  to  St.  Denis;  an  injudicious 
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exliibitiou  of  hatred  againfit  the  actors  in  the  Berolutioii,  of  strong 
remembrance  of  its  excesses^  and  of  reverence  for  what  the  multitude 
in  their  wrath  had  swept  away.  Almost  eyery  act  went  to  proye  that 
the  Bourbons  and  their  immediate  partisans  regarded  the  French  in 
general  as  little  better  than  subdued  rebels ;  and  the  emigrants,  ^he 
Yend^ans  and  Chouans,  —  men  who  had  been  constantly  engaged  in 
dark  conspiracies  against  the  Chiefs  of  the  Sepublic  and  the  Empire, 
and  in  the  service  of  foreign  enemies, — as  the  only  willing  and  fiiilhful 
subjects  of  the  King. 

It  was  soon  whispered  among  those  whose  position  enabled  them  to 
{penetrate  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  that  as  there  had  been  no  legiti* 
mate  government  in  the  country  since  1793,  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  annul  the  illegal  grants  and  sales  of  church  lands — a  step  which 
the  clergy  were  not  slow  to  accredit,  by  refusing  to  grant  absolution 
to  such  as  were  in  possession  of  estates  which  had  formerly  been 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  by  their  fulminating  denunci- 
ations and  excommunications  against  all  who  refused  restitution  or 
compensation.  The  divine  right  to  tithes  was  next  agitated;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  claims  were  openly  set  up  to  treat  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  session  of  the  first  constituent  assembly, 
as  the  period  of  a  baneful  dream,  the  effects  of  which  required  but  an 
effort  wholly  to  shake  off.  To  such  lengths  was  the  imprudence  of 
the  Royalists  carried,  that  M.  Ferrand,  the  Postmaster -General, 
ventured  to  bring  forward  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  motion  for 
the  restoration  of  all  such  estates  of  the  emigrants  as  remained  unsold, 
and  to  provide  for  liquidating  the  claims  of  others  from  the  public 
purse.  This  attempt  called  forth  a  popular  advocate,  M.  Durbach, 
who  indignantly  repelled  the  arguments  of  the  Minister.  "  Already," 
he  exclaimed,  ^'  the  kingdom  resounds  from  end  to  end  with  the 
words  of  M.  Ferrand,  as  with  the  muttering  which  precedes  the 
thunder-clap.  Their  effect  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  extensive  as  to 
suspend  business;  and  the  proprietors  of  what  was  once  national 
property  can  no  longer  sell  nor  mortgage  their  estates.  They  find 
themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  in  the  midst  of  wealth ;  being 
told,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne,  that  their  possessions  no  longer 
belong  to  them,  and  that  the  law  recognises  in  the  emigrants  an  in- 
alienable right  to  the  property  of  their  ancestors."     The  lands  were 
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conBeqaentlj  badly  coltiyated,  speculation  azid  improyements  ceased, 
and  mxdtitades  of  peisons  employed  in  agriculture^  in  buildiug,  and 
in  various  works  connected  with  the  proprietary  of  land,  were  forth- 
with discharged  to  swell  the  number  of  those  who  had  cause  to  hate 
thli  rule  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  former  officers  of  the  army,  meanwhile,  were  displaced  to  make 
room  for  old  men  past  the  age  of  service,  or  young  ones  who  had 
never  known  more  of  it  than  they  had  learned  in  the  places  of  refuge 
perseyeringly  kept  by  their  unwarlike  master.  Superannuated  strate- 
gists, whose  notions  of  war  were  acquired  in  the  days  when  a  single 
battle  was  sufficient  for  a  twelvemonth's  campaign,  and  when  generals 
regulated  their  operations  by  the  barometer,  with  young  noblemen,  of 
whom  the  fop  described  by  Hotspur  was  by  no  means  an  exaggerated 
type,  were  placed  over  the  veterans  of  Napoleon,  whose  lives  had 
been  passed  in  the  camp,  and  the  rank  and  file  among  whom  could 
have  taught  their  Boyalist  commanders  the  military  arts,  of  which 
the  latter  were  ignorant.  The  pensions  of  decayed  soldiers  were 
withheld,  and  all  places  of  profit  were  bestowed  on  the  creatures  of 
the  Restoration*  Tlie  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Charter:  this  was  speedily  abrogated  for  a  censorship,  as 
strict  as  had  ever  existed  under  Napoleon,  though  without  the 
same  reasonable  plea  for  preventing  the  diffusion  of  political  inform* 
ation,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  operated  in  favour  of  the 
Imperial  administration.  The  consolidated  taxes  —  the  promised 
abolition  of  which  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  allurements  of 
Bourbomsm  —  were  re-established  in  all  their  oppressive  rigour,  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  peace ;  and  though  the  conscription,  being 
no  longer  necessary,  was  not  revived,  the  people  found  that  their 
condition,  instead  of  being  improved,  was  materially  injured  by  the 
change,  which  so  many  had  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  dawning 
of  plenty  and  ease. 

The  popular  discontent  began  first  to  manifest  itself  in  songs  and 
political  jeux  (Piiprits,  in  which  neither  the  person  nor  the  habits  of 
Louis  XVIII.  were  spared.  A  caricature,  which  was  extensively 
circulated,  represented  an  eagle  flying  from  the  Tuileries,  and  a  herd 
of  unwieldy  swine  entering  the  gates.  The  King,  in  allusion  to  his 
reputed  gluttony  and  grossness,  was  commonly  called  Louis  Cochon, 
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or  Louis  des  huitres,  instead  of  Louis  dix-kuit.  When  pleasantry 
was  exhausted,  grayer  methods  of  remonstrance  were  resorted  to. 
The  mayor  of  Dumac^  having  been  insulted  by  the  feudal  seigneur  of 
the  parish^  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  redress^  and  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  whole  body  of  emigrants  as  evincing  a 
desire  to  take  precedence  of  all  constituted  civil  authorities^  and  to 
treat  France  as  their  private  property,  by  right  of  conquest.  This 
failing,  the  good  old  Camot  came  forward  with  a  serious  warning  to 
the  reigning  family  on  the  errors  they  were  daily  committing.  In  a 
memorial,  drawn  up  by  this  able  statesman^  and  published  in  De- 
cember^  1814^  the  emigrant  nobility  are  pourtrayed  in  strong  colours, 
as  little  better  than  idiots^  who,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  govern 
France,  were  hurrying  her  to  ruin.  The  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
said^  in  this  pamphlet^  to  have  been  precipitated  not  more  by  the 
violence  of  his  persecutors  than  by  the  pusillanimity  of  his  nobles, 
who,  having  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  people,  had  sought  their 
personal  safety  in  disgraceful  flight,  leaving  the  King  unsupported  to 
fight  their  battle.  The  growing  assumption  of  the  clergy  was  com- 
plained of,  and  their  conduct  in  fomenting  animosities  and  preaching 
intolerant  doctrines  deprecated.  Louis  himself  did  not  escape  censure. 
He  was  charged  with  ingratitude  to  the  nation  in  annulling  the  Con* 
stitution^  in  claiming  to  be  King  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  in 
preferring  Chouans,  Yend^ans^  Englishmen,  and  even  Cossacks,  to 
those  who  for  years  had  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  France.  The 
Ministry  instituted  a  prosecution  against  this  work;  but  as  the  Cour 
d* Instruction  ignored  the  bill  of  indictment^  the  philippic  acquired 
tenfold  popularity  and  influence. 

The  troops  had  all  along  been  regarded  with  distrust  as  inflexible 
Imperialists;  and  the  measures  adopted  with  them  had  tended  to 
alienate  rather  than  conciliate  them.  The  marshals  were  in  a  few 
instances  won  by  flattery,  by  high  rewards  and  honours;  but  the 
subaltern  officers  and  the  common  soldiers  saw  the  avenues  to  pro- 
motion closed  against  them  with  no  friendly  eye;  and  when  they 
looked  upon  the  colours  which  floated  over  them,  and  heard  the  tunes 
to  which  they  were  required  to  march^  they  remembered  that  every- 
thing had  been  changed  since  the  days  of  Lodi^  of  Areola^  Marengo, 
Austerlitz^  Jena,  and  the  Moskwa.     The  glory  of  France  had  risen 
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and  set  with  Napoleon.  The  Bourbons  had  been  thrust  upon  them 
by  foreigners^  and  the  reign  of  Louis  had  only  commenced  when 
Paris  had  surrendered  to  banded  conquerors.  Their  murmurs  rose 
louder  and  more  frequent  as  their  ranks  were  augmented  by  the 
return  of  the  numerous  prisoners  —  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand^  it  is  said  —  who  had  been  detained  from  the  scene  of 
recent  conflict;  and  who^  as  they  came  to  see  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country  and  the  prostration  of  its  energies,  exclaimed,  with 
bitter  feelings,  *'  These  things  could  not  have  occurred  had  we  been 
present.  Had  not  the  Emperor  been  betrayed  at  home,  no  foreign 
enemy  could  have  triumphed  oyer  him." 

The  people  now  began  generally  to  make  unfavourable  comparisons 
between  Napoleon  and  the  '^  legitimate  dynasty."  Occasional  para- 
graphs found  their  way  into  the  papers — ^watched  as  they  were — 
as  to  what  was  doing  in  Elba;  and  the  activity  of  the  Exile  was 
eagerly  contrasted  with  the  supine  imbecility  of  the  King.  The  con- 
clusion of  discussions  on  the  subject  could  not  fail  to  be,  that 
Napoleon  excelled  as  greatly  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  of  war,  and  that 
nothing  but  his  directing  genius  was  needed  to  render  France  even 
yet  the  envy  of  the  world. 

All  parties  in  the  State,  excepting  that  which  still  retained  its 
invidious  name  of  Emigrant,  were  dissatisfied.  The  Constitution- 
aUsts,  the  Republicans,  and  the  Imperialists,  united  in  speaking  of 
change  as  not  only  desirable  but  imperatively  required;  and  a  brief 
space  sufficed  to  prove  that  Napoleon  alone  would  be  likely  to  steer 
successfully  through  the  tempest  that  must  inevitably  ensue.  It  is 
believed  that  overtures  were  made  to  the  Emperor  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1814;  and  that  ere  the  winter  set  in  he  had  favourably 
replied  to  the  solicitations  of  those  who  implored  him  to  resume  his 
crown,  and  save  the  country  once  more  from  anarchy.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  extensive  intrigue  was 
set  on  foot  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  some 
great  explosion  in  favour,  of  the  Exile  of  Elba.  His  health  waa 
publicly  drank  under  the  names  of  Corporal  Violet  and  Jean  de 
TEp^e ;  a  violet  was  worn  as  the  symbol  of  fraternity  by  the  com- 
mingled parties  who  now  consented  to  sink  all  other  distinctive 
appellations  in  that  of  Patriots;  and  an  active  correspondence  was 
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established  among  those  who  felt  that  the  Bourbons  were  tmfit  to 
govern  France. 

An  approaching  crisis  was  foreseen  by  a  few  Boyalists^  and  they 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  warn  Louis  and  his  Ministers  of  their 
precarious  situation.  The  Count  de  Blacas,  being  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  knew  everything  instinctively,  and  looked  upon  all  who 
tendered  him  counsel  as  impertinent  meddlers.  So  far  was  this 
self-sufficiency  carried,  that  it  is  said  letters  of  comparatively  remote 
date,  containing  accurate  information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation,  were 
found  in  the  bureau  of  the  Premier  unopened  after  that  functionary 
had  fled  from  Paris.  Such  was  Bourbon  misrule  in  1814.  It  would 
have  been  treason  towards  themselves  for  a  people,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  energy  and  partaken  the  glory  of  Napoleon's  reign,  to 
have  tamely  submitted  to  such  degrading  subjection.  Thus  it  appears 
that  there  was  no  other  conspiracy  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor,  than  that  n&turally  produced  by  disgust  and  despair  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  hope  on  the  other.  ^'An  imiversal  sentiment  of 
discontent,"  said  Napoleon,  at  an  after  period,  ''pervaded  France, 
and  I  was  her  resource.  The  evil  and  its  remedy  were  understood. 
This  was  the  whole  secret  of  the  electric  movement  by  which  my 
return  was  hailed.    I  was  regarded  as  the  Liberator  of  the  Nation." 

Napoleon,  in  his  island  prison,  anxiously  watched  the  portentous 
signs  of  the  times.  The  newspapers  were  read  by  him  with  avidity ; 
and  every  new  comer  to  his  little  Court  was  earnestly  questioned  as 
to  the  state  and  general  feeling  of  the  French  people.  He  spoke 
frequently  of  the  rumoured  project  to  kidnap  himself;  condemned 
the  unwise  policy  of  the  Bourbons  in  refrising  to  recognise  the 
sovereignty  of  Murat,  who,  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  Allies, 
had  received  assurance  of  the  throne  of  Naples;  and  expressed 
extreme  bitterness  at  the  humiliation  of  his  beloved  France.  While 
supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  his  former 
wars,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  engaged  in  making  preparations 
for  new  ones ;  since,  when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  everything 
was  in  readiness,  as  if  by  enchantment,  for  his  departure.  Drouot  and 
Bertrand  are  said  to  have  been  the  Emperor's  sole  confidants  on  the 
occasion ;  the  officers  and  guards  who  were  to  accompany  him  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  contemplated  till  the  day  of  their  embarkation. 
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The  plan  and  object  which  Napoleon  had  laid  down  previously  to 
quitting  Elba,  have  been  detailed  —  with  what  degree  of  accuracy, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to*  say — as  follows :  —  Some  of  the  marshals 
and  generals  most  devoted  to  his  interest,  were  to  be  at  once  des- 
patched to  the  frontier  to  defend  the  entrances  to  France.  Davoust 
was  to  hold  Paris,  as  he  had  held  Hamburg :  Murat  was  to  march 
upon  Milan,  arming  Italy  in  his  progress :  the  corps  of  Suchet, 
Brune,  Grouchy,  and  Massena,  were  to  cross  the  Alps,  restore  Red- 
mont  to  the  Empire,  advance  and  proclaim  the  independence  of  Italy 
under  a  single  Chief,  and,  uniting,  to  march  through  the  Julian  Alps 
upon  Vienna.  Poland  and  Hungary  were  to  be  re-awakened,  by  a 
call  to  freedom ;  and  Germany  was  to  be  conciliated  by  the  abolition 
of  feudal  tenures  and  of  vassalage.  ''The  realization  of  this  vast 
conception,  which  comprised  the  essence  of  all  he  had  ever  aspired  to 
accomplish,  would  have  been,"  says  one  of  his  foes,  "  a  solemn,  though 
a  strange  spectacle.  The  design  embraced  the  consummation  of  all 
the  great  enterprises  he  had  meditated,  from  the  first  of  his  fields  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  Imperial  power.  Tlie  object  alone  was 
changed  from  universal  empire  to  universal  liberty.      The  line  of 
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operations  extended  to  five  hundred  leagues  from  Ostend^  bj  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  Alps^  to  Vienna."  The  precipitation  and  selfish 
ambition  of  Murat^  —  if^  indeed,  Murat  was  privy  to  the  expedition 
of  his  old  chief,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  —  ruined  the  whole 
project.  That  hair-brained  Prince  prematurely  provoked  the  resent- 
ment of  Austria;  and  his  subjects,  with  their  customary  cowardice, 
fled  at  the  very  sound  of  hostile  cannon,  ere  the  principal  enterprise 
had  well  been  set  on  foot.  This  only  as  to  Murat  is  certain,  that, 
immediately  before  quitting  Elba,  the  Emperor  wrote  kindly  to  him, 
stating  that,  as  he  was  about  to  resume  possession  of  his  throne,  he 
considered  all  their  past  dififerences  at  an  end,  and  offering  to  sign 
a  guarantee  for  his  throne  as  far  as  France  was  concerned;  at  the 
same  time,  recommending  him  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
Austria,  or  should  that  power  seek  to  invade  France,  to  content  him- 
self with  holding  its  army  in  check. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Emperor  reviewed  his  Guards  on  the  terrace,  in  front  of  the  castle 
of  Porto-Ferrajo,  and  then  first  informed  them  of  his  intended  depar- 
ture for  France  that  same  day.  The  most  lively  enthusiasm  and 
impatience  to  embark  were  instantly  displayed  on  all  sides;  and 
cries  of  *'  Vive  TEmpereur !  Paris  ou  la  mort ! "  filled  the  air.  The 
mother  and  sister  of  Napoleon  beheld  and  encouraged  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  a  proclamation  was  published,  announcing  to  the 
islanders,  that  as  their  Sovereign  had  resolved  on  separating  from  them, 
to  resume,  under  Providence,  the  career  of  his  glory,  he  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  fortifications  to  the  governor.  General  Lapi,  the 
civil  admimstration  to  a  junta  of  six  citizens,  and  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whose 
conduct  he  expressed  his  perfect  contentment. 

By  four  in  the  afternoon,  four  hundred  men  of  the  Old  Guard  were 
embarked  in  the  Inconstant  brig;  and  two  hundred  light  infantry,  a 
hundred  Polish  light  horsemen,  and  a  battalion  of  ^fianqueursy  were 
distributed  among  five  smaller  vessels,  which  lay  in  readiness  for  their 
reception  in  the  harbour.  The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  Bertrand 
and  Drouot,  went  on  board  the  Inconstant,  at  eight  in  the  evening ; 
a  discharge  of  cannon  then  gaye  the  signal  for  weighing  anchor,  andj 
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in  a  short  time,  all  sail  was  crowded  for  France.  The  wind,  at  first 
favourable,  suddenly  changed,  and  the  flotilla  was  driven  back,  so 
that  at  daylight  on  the  27th,  Porto-Ferrajo  was  still  in  view,  and  some 
of  the  officers  advised  a  return.  Napoleon,  rejecting  this  advice, 
insisted  on  keeping  at  sea,  and  busied  himself  in  dictating  procla- 
mations to  the  French  people  and  to  the  army,  of  which  a  number  of 
his  followers  were  employed  to  multiply  copies  for  distribution  upon 
his  landing.  It  was  not  till  about  three  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
March,  that  the  French  coast  was  descried,  when,  on  entering  the 
Gulf  of  Juan,  the  troops  dismounted  the  cockade  of  Elba,  which  they 
threw  into  the  sea,  and  reassumed  the  tri-color,  amid  shouts  of  "  Vive 
TEmpereur!    Vive  laFrancfe!" 

The  disembarkation  was  effected,  without  opposition,  at  the  small 
port  of  Cannes,  near  Frejus.      Napoleon  did  not  land  till  towards 
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evening,  and  he  then  despatched  a  compan  j  of  twenty  grenadiers  to  sum- 
mon Antibes ;  they,  however^  were  instantly  arrested  by  the  govemor 
of  that  place,  who  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  prepared  for,  or 
to  have  understood  such  a  daring  invasion.  It  was  proposed  by  some 
of  the  officers  to  attack  the  town,  and  release  the  soldiers;  but  the 
Emperor  objected  to  the  waste  of  time  and  resources  which  this 
would  have  involved.  "  The  capture  of  Antibes  would  be/*  he 
said,  **  but  a  small  step  towards  the  reduction  of  France,  while,  in  the 
time  it  must  necessarily  occupy,  obstacles  will  be  multiplied  around 
us,  and  a  general  alarm  spread  through  the  country.  If  half  my 
followers  were  taken  prisoners,  I  would  march  with  the  remainder; 
and  if  I  were  deprived  of  them  all,  I  would  advance  alone."  Vautier, 
the  war-commissioner,  was,  nevertheless,  sent  to  Antibes  to  endeavour 
to  release  the  grenadiers,  by  parleying  with  the  garrison;  but  the 
Emperor  seems  to  have  had  little  hopes  of  success,  as  he  strictly 
cautioned  the  officer  on  his  departure,  **  To  take  care  that  he  also 
was  not  made  prisoner." 

The  troops  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  beach,  while  the  Emperor 
walked  forward  alone  to  question  the  peasantry,  and  such  wayfarers 
as  he  could  meet  with,  as  to  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  the  French 
people.  Among  others,  he  encountered  a  postilion,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  who  assured  him 
that  every  one  regretted  his  absence,  and  would  be  ready  when  his 
arrival  was  known  to  rally  round  him.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  moon  rose,  the  reveiU^e  was  sounded,  the  bivouac 
broke  up,  and  the  little  army  commenced  its  march  upon  Grasse; 
where  it  was  expected  to  find  a  good  road,  which  had  been  com- 
menced under  the  Empire,  but  under  the  Restoration  had  not  been 
completed.  Napoleon  was  therefore  compelled  to  proceed  through 
defiles,  filled  with  snow,  and  impracticable  for  artillery;  and  was  con- 
strained to  leave  his  carriage  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipality  of  Grasse ;  —  a  circumstance,  which  being  com- 
municated through  the  telegraphs,  was  announced  in  the  bulletins 
of  Fans  as  a  capture  by  the  Bourbonists. 

The  country-people  now  began  to  throng  arotmd  him  to  offer 
their  services,  present  petitions  for  the  renewal  of  their  pensions, 
for  promotion,   and  for  the   redress  of    grievances,   as    though   he 
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had  merely  come  from  Faris  on  a  tour  through  the  departments* 
He  continued^  howerer,  to  press  forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
"Victory/*  he  said^  "depends  on  my  speed.  To  me  France  is  in 
Grenoble^  and  that  place  is  a  hundred  leagues  distant.''  On  the 
night  of  the  2nd^  the  Emperor  slept  at  Cerenon,  having  marched 
twenty  leagues  since  his  landing.  On  the  3rd,  his  head-quarters 
were  at  Bardme;  on  the  4th,  after  passing  through  Digne,  he  halted 
for  the  night  at  Maligeai,  where  he  caused  the  proclamations  written 
on  board  the  Inconstant  to  be  printed  and  dispersed.  These  docu- 
ments were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  his  ancient  addresses,  and 
produced  a  sensation  of  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the 
description.  Every  one  felt  that  they  echoed  the  feelings  of  his 
own  heart;  and  that  they  were  harbingers  of  deliverance  and 
returning  glory  to  the  country.  * 

"  Frenchmen ! "  said  the  proclamation  to  the  people,  "  the  defection 
of  the  Duke  of  Oastiglione  delivered  Lyons  without  defence  to  our 
enemies.  The  army  entrusted  to  his  command  was,  by  the  number 
of  its  battalions,  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  troops  of  which 
it  was  composed,  in  a  condition  to  defeat  the  Austrian  corps  opposed 
to  it;  and  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  army  wjuch 
threatened  Paris.  The  victories  of  Champaubert,  Montmirail, 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  Vauchamp,  Mormans,  Montereau,  Craonne,  Rheims, 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  St.  Dizier,  the  rising  of  the  brave  peasants  of 
Lorraine,  Champaigne,  Alsace,  Franche-Compt^,  and  Burgundy,  and 
the  position  which  I  had  taken  in  the  rear  of  the  hostile  army,  by 
separating  it  from  its  magazines,  parks  of  reserve,  convoys,  and 
equipages,  had  placed  it  in  a  desperate  situation.  The  French  were 
never  on  the  point  of  being  more  powerful,  and  the  flower  of  the 
enemy  seemed  lost  without  resource: — it  had  but  the  prospect  of  a 
tcnnb  in  those  vast  plains  which  it  had  so  remorselessly  ravaged,  when 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa  treasonably  surrendered  the  capital,  and  disor- 
ganized the  army.  This  unexpected  misconduct  of  these  two  generals 
[Augereau  and  Marmont],  who  betrayed  at  once  their  country, 
their  Prince,  and  their  benefactor,  changed  the  fiite  of  the  war.  The 
disastrous  situation  of  the  enemy  was  such  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
action  which  took  place  before  Paris,  he  was  without  ammunition,  in 
consequence  of  being  separated  from  his  parks  of  reserve. 
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"  In  these  new  and  distressing  circumstances,  my  heart  was  torn, 
but  my  mind  remained  immoveable.  I  consulted  only  the  interest 
of  the  country :  I  exiled  myself  to  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
My  life  was  yours,  and  was  preserved  to  be  useful  to  you. . . 
Raised  to  the  throne  by  your  choice,  all  that  has  been  done  without 
you  is  illegitimate.  During  twenty-five  years,  France  has  acquired 
new  interests,  new  institutions,  a  new  glory — which  can  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  national  government,  and  by  a  dynasty  founded 
under  the  new  circumstances  which  have  arisen.  The  Prince  thrust 
upon  you,  by  the  arms  which  have  ravaged  our  territory,  has  sought 
to  restore  the  principles  of  feudal  law;  to  secure  the  honour  and 
the  pretensions  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  people's  enemies  only,  who, 
during  twenty-five  years,  have  been  condemned  in  every  national 
assembly.  Your  domestic  tranquillity,  and  your  proper  position 
among  surrounding  nations,  would  thus  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

'' Frenchmen!  In  my  exile  I  have  heard  your  complaints  and 
your  vows.  You  reclaimed  the  government  of  your  choice,  which 
alone  is  legitimate :  you  accused  my  long  slumber ;  you  reproached 
me  with  sacrificing  to  my  repose  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
I  h^ve  crossed  the  sea  amid  perils  of  every  kind,  and  have  arrived 
amongst  you  to  demand  the  restoration  of  my  rights,  which  are  also 
yours.  Of  what  has  been  done,  written,  or  said  by  individuals  since 
the  capture  of  Paris,  I  shall  always  be  ignorant — ^it  will  have  no 
influence  on  the  memory  which  I  cherish  of  the  important  services 
they  formerly  rendered ;  for  events  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
have  needed  a  superhuman  direction. 

^'  Frenchmen !  There  is  no  nation,  however  small,  which  has  not 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  dishonour  of  obeying  a  Prince  imposed 
by  an  enemy  in  the  moment  of  victory.  When  Charles  VII. 
re-entered  Paris  and  overthrew  the  ephemeral  throne  of  Henry  V., 
he  won  his  sceptre  by  the  valour  of  his  followers,  and  held  it  not 
by  permission  of  a  Prince  Regent  of  England." 

The  proclamation  to  the  army  was  stiU  more  animated  and  exciting. 
"Soldiers!"  it  said,  "we  have  not  been  vanquished.  Two  men, 
sprung  from  our  ranks,  betrayed  our  laurels,  their  country,  their 
Prince,  their  benefactor.  Those  whom  we  have  seen  for  twenty-five 
years  traversing  all  Europe  to  raise  enemies  against  us,  who  have 
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passed  their  lives  in  fighting  against  us  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies^ 
and  in  venting  execrations  on  our  beautiful  France ; — shall  they  who 
have  been  unable  to  sustain  our  looks^  pretend  to  command  or  enchain 
our  eagles  ?  Shall  we  suffer  them  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  our  glorious 
toils;  to  rob  us  of  our  honours^  our  fortunes,  and  to  calumniate  our 
glory?  If  their  reign  were  to  continue  all  would  be  lost;  even  the 
memory  of  oiu*  immortal  achievements!  With  what  fury  do  they 
misrepresent  our  actions!  They  seek  to  tarnish  what  the  world 
admires ;  and  if  there  still  remain  defenders  of  our  glory,  they  are 
to  be  found  among  the  very  enemies  whom  we  have  defeated  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

*'  Soldiers !  In  my  exile,  I  have  heard  your  voice.  I  have  returned 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  dangers.  Your  General,  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  raised  on  your  shields,  is 
restored  to  you.  Come  and  join  him.  Cast  down  those  colours 
which  the  Nation  has  proscribed,  and  which,  during  twenty-five  years, 
served  as  a  rallying  point  to  all  the  enemies  of  France.  Mount 
again  tie  tri-coUyr :  you  wore  it  in  the  days  of  our  greatness !  It  is 
our  duty  to  forget  that  we  have  been  the  masters  of  nations;  but 
we  ought  to  suffer  no  foreign  interference  in  our  affairs.  "Who  can 
pretend  to  be  our  masters  ?  Who  has  power  to  become  so  ?  Besume 
those  eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau, 
at  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl,  at  Essling,  at  Wagram,  at 
Smolensk,  at  the  Moskwa,  at  Lutzen,  at  Wurtchen,  at  MontmiraU  I 
Think  you  that  the  handful  of  French,  at  present  so  arrogant,  will 
have  courage  to  meet  our  looks?  Let  them  return  whence  they 
came ;  and  there,  if  they  wiQ,  they  may  reign  as  they  pretend  to  have 
reigned  for  nineteen  years. 

"  Your  fortunes,  your  honours,  your  glory — the  fortunes,  honours, 
and  glory  of  your  children,  have  no  greater  foes  than  £he  Princes 
imposed  on  you  by  foreigners.  They  are  the  enemies  of  our  glory; 
since  the  recital  of  the  heroic  deeds  by  which  the  French  name  has 
been  rendered  illustrious,  performed  in  order  to  escape  from  tyrannic 
misrule,  is  their  condemnation.  The  veterans  of  the  armies  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the  West,  and 
of  the  Grand  Army,  are  humiliated.  Their  honourable  scars  are  dis- 
graced.    Their  successes  woidd  be  crimes,  the  brave  would  be  rebels. 
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if^  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  pretend,  the  legitimate  sovereigns 
were  always  in  the  midst  of  the  foreign  armies.  Honours,  recom- 
penses, and  favours  are  reserved  for  those  who  have  served  against  the 
country  and  against  us. 

"  Soldiers !  Come  and  range  yourselves  under  the  banners  of  your 
Chief.  His  existence  is  identified  with  yours;  his  rights  are  yours 
and  those  of  the  people ;  his  interest,  his  honour,  his  glory,  are  your 
interest,  honour,  and  glory.  Victory  shall  march  at  the  charging 
step;  the  eagle,  with  the  national  colours,  shall  fly  from  steeple  to 
steeple  till  it  alights  on  the  towers  of  N6tre  Dame.  Then  you 
wiU  be  able  to  shew  your  scars  with  honour ;  then  may  you  boast 
of  what  you  have  done :  you  will  be  the  liberators  of  the  country.  In 
your  old  age,  surrounded  and  honoured  by  your  fellow-citizens,  they 
will  listen  with  respect,  while  you  recount  your  high  deeds ;  while  you 
exclaim,  with  pride,  '  And  I  also  was  one  of  that  Grand  Army,  which 
twice  entered  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  within  those  of  Eome,  of 
Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of  Lisbon,  of  Moscow ;  and  which  delivered  Paris 
from  the  stain  imprinted  on  it  by  treason  and  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.'  Honour  to  those  brave  soldiers — the  glory  of  their  country  I 
and  eternal  infamy  to  the  French  criminals,  in  whatever  rank  they 
were  bom,  who  for  twenty-five  years  fought  beside  foreigners,  tearing 
open  the  bosom  of  their  country  1  '* 

The  effect  of  these  documents  was  instantaneous.  ^'  They  announced 
to  new  France,"  says  M.  Laurent,  ''that  its  glorious  interpreter  had 
returned,  and  that  the  democracy  had  refound  its  representative 
and  its  hero."  The  enthusiasm  of  the  army  and  of  the  people 
was  at  once  rekindled,  and  they  speedily  came  forth  to  welcome 
and  support  him  who  had  been  torn  from  them  only  by  violence. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  Emperor  reached  Gap;  where  he  was 
received  with  the  same  demonstrations  of  joy  as  at  Maligeai*  Every- 
where, indeed,  the  population  hailed  their  exiled  champion  as  one 
restored  from  the  dead  to  ransom  the  nation  from  slavery,  and  raise 
it  from  despair  to  the  frdl  accomplishment  of  its  hopes  and  wishes. 
Next  morning,  the  troops  resumed  their  march  towards  Paris,  followed 
on  the  road  for  miles  with  loud  acclamations.  At  St  Bonnet,  the 
inhabitants  proposed  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  raise  a  levy  en  masse, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  feeble  escort  of  their  Sovereign,  which  they 
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believed  to  be  insufficient  to  conduct  him  safely  to  Paris,  tbrougH  the 
midst  of  so  many  troops  and  garrisons  as  must  be  passed  on  the 
route,  and  which  were  now  hourly  receiving  accessions,  especially  of 
such  soldiers  and  officers  as  the  Bourbons  imagined  they  covld  rely 
upon.  The  Emperor,  however,  declined  the  service  tendered  him. 
"  Your  sentiments,"  he  said,  ''  convince  me  that  I  have  not  been 
deceived :  they  are  to  me  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  inclinations  of 
my  soldiers.  Those  whom  I  meet  will  range  themselves  by  my  side ; 
the  more  numerous  they  may  be  the  more  will  my  success  be  assured. 
Rest  tranquil,  therefore,  in  your  homes.*' 

On  the  6th,  Napoleon  slept  at  Corps ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  he  met  the  first  troops  of  the  line 
he  had  seen  since  his  landing.  It  was  a  battalion  of  the  5th  regiment, 
which  had  been  detached,  by  General  Marchand,  to  arrest  the  passage 
of  the  invaders.  The  hostile  Colonel  had  refused  to  parley  with 
Cambrone,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  advanced-guard  of  forty 
grenadiers,  and  a  halt  was  made  till  Napoleon  came  up.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  dismounted,  and  advanced  alone,  followed  at  some 
distance  by  about  a  hundred  grenadiers,  with  their  arms  reversed. 
He  threw  open  his  old  femiliar  grey  great-coat,  to  display  on  his 
breast  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  exclaimed,  "  What,  my 
friends^  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  I  am  your  Emperor  !  If  there  is  a 
soldier  among  you  who  would  kill  his  general,  his  Emperor,  let  him 
do  it  now.  I  am  here ! "  The  Colonel,  a  staunch  Royalist,  is  said 
at  these  words  to  have  ordered  the  men  to  fire ;  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  in. an  universal  burst  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  !'*  which  was 
echoed  by  the  Old  Guards  behind,  and  re-echoed  by  the  peasantry  on 
the  neighbouring  hills,  till  it  formed  a  volimie  of  continuous  sound, 
like  the  roar  of  a  mighty  cataract.  In  a  few  moments,  the  soldiers 
of  Elba  and  those  of  the  5th  were  mingled  together,  embracing  as 
comrades  long  separated  by  misfortune,  and  now  brought  together  in 
joy.  Amidst  the  confusion,  the  Royalist  officer  had  disappeared ;  and, 
although  followed  by  a  few  Polish  lancers,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
speed  of  his  horse  to  escape.  When  the  transports  of  the  troops  were 
somewhat  moderated,  the  Emperor,  taking  by  the  whisker  a  veteran 
whose  arm  was  covered  with  chevrons,  asked  "  if  he  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  kill  the  Little  Corporal."    The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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"  Judge,"  Tie  said,  ringing  the  ramrod  in  the  barrel  of  his  musket,  to 
shew  that  the  piece  was  uncharged,  '^  whether  I  could  have  done  thee 
much  harm.  All  the  rest  are  the  same."  The  word  was  then  given 
to  form,  and  Napoleon,  with  his  old  and  new  followers,  resumed  their 
triumphal  march,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  which  increased  every 
moment,  thronging  the  roads  and  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  military, 
urging  them  to  hasten  their  progress,  and  assuring  them  of  the  success 
of  their  enterprise. 

In  one  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  little  army  passed,  an 
affecting  spectacle  was  presented.  Several  communes,  with  their 
mayors  and  curates,  were  assembled  to  welcome  the  Emperor.  From 
the  midst  of  the  vast  concourse,  a  tall,  fine-looking  young  man, 
advanced  to  throw  himself  at  Napoleon's  feet,  with  tears  glistening 
in  his  eyes,  and  supporting  in  his  arms  an  old  man  of  ninety  years  of 
age.  It  was  a  grenadier  of  the  Guard,  who  had  disappeared  immedi- 
ately after  Napoleon  landed,  and  whose  absence  had  excited  suspicion 
of  his  fidelity.  The  old  man  was  his  father,  of  whom  he  had  gone  in 
quest,  in  order  to  present  him  to  the  Emperor.  A  picture  of  this 
scene  was  subsequently  ordered  to  be  painted  for  the  Tuileries. 
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Arrived  at  Vizille,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  exceeded  all 
bounds.  **  It  was  here,"  exclaimed  the  orators  of  the  moment,  '^  that 
the  Bevolution  was  bom.  Here  our  fathers  first  reclaimed  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen.  It  is  still  here  that  French  liberty  shall  be  revived, 
and  that  France  shall  recover  her  honour  and  independence." 
Napoleon,  while  passing  the  Chdteau  de  Dauphins,  where,  in  1788, 
the  first  patriotic  assembly  was  held,  could  not  restrain  the  emotions 
which  the  remembrance,  joined  with  the  passing  scene,  and  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  himself  was  placed,  called  forth.  **  Tes,"  he 
exclaimed  with  solemnity,  '^  that,  indeed,  is  the  outlet  of  the  French 
Revolution."  He  went  slowly  onward  through  the  dense  crowd, 
rapt  in  deep  meditation.  A  new  revolution  had  arisen ;  the  demo- 
cracy had  reasserted  its  rights,  and  placed  the  shield  of  freedom  on 
the  arm  of  him  who  had  been  too  long  the  hope  and  the  refuge  of 
absolutism. 

Suddenly  an  officer  of  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line,  having  made 
his  way  through  the  moving  mass,  informed  the  Emperor  that  his 
colonel  had  sent  him  forward  to  announce  the  approach  of  a  rein- 
forcement. The  usual  calmness  of  Napoleon  for  a  moment  forsook 
him.  His  previously  pale  cheek  became  flushed,  and  a  smile  of 
gaiety  played  on  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes.  His  doubts  were  banished, 
and  he  hastened  forward  to  salute  the  new  volunteers.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  regiment  of  the  brave  Lab^doyere — a  young,  handsome, 
and  gallant  nobleman,  who  had  been  sent  by  Louis  XYHI.  to  oppose 
the  march  of  his  ancient  chief.  He  had  quitted  Grenoble,  which 
was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  at  three  in  the  afternoon;  and  at  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  city  he  had  commanded  a  halt  and  the 
drums  to  cease  beating,  when  an  eagle,  which  had  been  carefrdly 
preserved,  was  produced  and  exhibited  to  the  men.  Lab^doyJre 
then  exclaimed:  *' Behold  the  glorious  ensign  which  guided  you  in 
our  immortal  campaigns !  He  who  so  often  conducted  us  to  victory, 
is  advancing  to  avenge  and  reverse  our  humiliation.  It  is  time  to 
resume  his  flag,  which  should  never  have  ceased  to  be  ours.  Let 
those  who  love  me  follow  me.  Vive  TEmpereur!"  In  an  instant, 
the  cry  was  universal.  Every  man  tore  from  his  hat  and  trampled 
in  the  dust  the  white  cockade,  mounting  in  its  stead  the  tri-color;  a 
supply  of  which,  having  been  concealed  in  a  drum,  was  forthwith 
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difitributed^  amid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  country- 
people,  who  gathered  round  to  witness  the  exhilarating  spectacle. 
The  Bourbonist  marshal,  De  Camp  des  Villiers,  arrived  at  this 
moment,  and  began  to  expostulate  with  Lab^doyere,  but  seeing 
the  spirit  of  the  men,  he  was  glad  to  be  permitted  to  retire  without 
injury.  The  regiment  had  scarcely  been  again  put  in  motion,  ere 
Napoleon  appeared  on  the  road  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  followers. 
The  two  columns  simultaneously  rushed  forward  and  intermingled, 
embracing  each  with  affection,  and  shouting,  '*  Vive  la  Garde !  Vive 
le  Septiemel  Vive  TEmpereur!"  Lab^doyire,  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  made  his  way  to  the  Emperor,  who  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  exclaimed,  '*  Colonel,  you  have  replaced  me  on  my  throne !" 

The  inhabitants  of  Grenoble  now  began  to  pour  forth  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  returned  Sovereign;  and  General  Marchand,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  the  city,  had  some  difficulty  to  induce 
the  soldiers  to  raise  the  drawbridge  and  dose  the  gates.  But  though 
the  influence  of  discipline  prevailed  for  a  moment,  it  had  no  power 
to  restrain  the  men  from  expressing  their  feelings  in  loud  cries  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  1"  when,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Napoleon  was  beneath  the  walls.  The  commandant  was  enraged 
at  the  strange  conduct  of  his  troops.  He  gave  orders  to  man  the 
waUs,  and  fire  upon  Napoleon  and  ^'the  rebels;"  and  he  was  so  far 
obeyed  that  the  garrison  went  through  the  preparatory  evolutions, 
and  the  multitude  without  the  dty,  believing  the  artillery  intended 
hostilities,  sought  for  safety  behind  the  houses  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Emperor,  undismayed,  advanced  alone  to  the  drawbridge,  and  stood 
for  some  time  without  the  least  sign  of  discomposure  in  front  of  the 
batteries.  Lab^doydre  then  ascended  a  rising  ground,  and  addressed 
the  cannoniers.  "  Soldiers,**  he  said,  '*  we  have  brought  back  to  you 
the  hero  whom  you  were  accustomed  to  follow  to  victory.  It  is  for 
you  to  receive  him,  and  to  repeat  with  us  the  andent  rallying  cry 
of  the  conquerors  of  Europe.  Vive  TEmpereur  1'*  The  acclamations 
of  the  gunners  at  once  removed  all  doubt  as  to  their  intentions ;  but 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  lower  the  bridge  or  open  the  gates, 
without  orders  from  their  officers.  It  was  eventually  found  necessary 
to  force  an  entrance  at  the  gate  of  Bonne  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
howitzers,  when,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  spell  was  dissolved,  and 
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the  garrison^  rushing  from  their  ranks^  surrounded  the  Emperor  and 
bore  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  principal  inn  of  the  place,  accom- 
panied by  the  tumultuous  applause  of  the  entire  population. 

It  was  found  necessary  at  Grenoble  to  reprint  the  proclamations 
which  had  been  written  during  the  voyage  from  Elba,  as  the  people 
were  eager  in  their  enquiries  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor, 
and  had  been  filled  with  alarm  at  reports  circulated  by  the  Eoyalists 
that  he  came  supported  by  foreign  soldiers — Neapolitans,  Austrians, 
and  even  Turks.  He  halted  in  the  city  for  two  days,  during  which 
he  received  formal  visits  from  the  Municipality,  the  Members  of 
the  University,  and  the  Clergy;  and  passed  in  review  the  troops, 
amounting  now  to  three  or  four  thousand,  and  the  National  Guard. 
At  this  review,  he  said  to  the  artillerymen:  "It  was  among  you 
that  I  was  first  engaged  in  warfare.     I  esteem  you  all  as  ancient 
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comrades.  I  have  followed  yon  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  have 
always  been  satisfied  with  you;  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  no 
need  of  your  cannon/' 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  Emperor  resumed  his  journey  towards 
Lyons,  at  the  gates  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  10th  without  oppo- 
sition. Until  they  received  news  of  Napoleon's  arrival  at  this  place^ 
the  Bourbons  appear  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue.  Their  first  step  on  hearing  of  his  landing  had  been 
to  send  for  Marmont,  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
troops;  their  next,  to  despatch  Marshal  Macdonald,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  Lyons,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  force  there;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  the  Duke 
d'Angoulfime  to  Marseilles,  to  organize  the  Frovenfals,  and  cut  off 
Napoleon's  retreat  In  order  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers 
in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  gratuities  of  money  were  profusely 
distributed  among  them;  but  their  general  cry  over  the  drink 
which  this  procured  was,  "Louis  XVIII.  may  be  a  good  enough 
sort  of  fellow;  but  huzza  for  the  Little  Corporal!"  Next,  orders 
were  given  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  De  Bourrienne,  to  make  a 
number  of  arrests,  among  others  of  Davoust  and  Fouch^;  but  the 
ex-secretary  appears  to  have  been  too  much  bewildered  to  accomplish 
this  or  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  speedy  flight.  Soult  was 
superseded  in  his  post  as  Minister  of  War  by  Clarke.  A  camp 
was  ordered  to  be  formed  at  Melun,  and  every  Royalist  officer  was 
ordered  thither  to  make  a  stand  against  the  approaching  enemy. 
It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  Bourbons  had  no  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  French  army  or  of  the  people.  The  Count  d'Artois 
exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and  made  large  promises  both  to  the 
soldiery  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  in  order  to  retain  them  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  King;  but  he  was  answered  from  all  sides 
with  deafening  shouts  of  "Vive  TEmpereur!"  He  endeavoured 
to  cajole  the  veterans.  To  one,  covered  with  scars  and  decorated 
with  medals,  he  said,  "A  brave  old  soldier  like  you,  will  surely 
cry  'Vive  le  Roi!'" — "Nay,"  replied  the  sturdy  warrior,  "no 
one  here  will  fight  against  his  father.  Vive  TEmpereur!"  The 
Count,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Macdonald,  upon  this,  fled 
from  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  single  dragoon  of  the  Guard  of 
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Gendemen,  whicli  had  been  embodied  for  their  personal  protection. 
To  this  dragoon^  the  Emperor  subsequently  sent  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  loyalty,  while  his  comrades,  when  they 
came  to  tender  their  services  to  the  now  triumphant  Prince,  were 
dismissed  with  contempt.  ''Tour  conduct  towards  the  Count 
d'Artois,"  said  Napoleon,  "sufficiently  proves  how  you  would  act 
by  me  were  fortune  to  forsake  me.'* 

Napoleon  halted  for  four  days  at  Lyons,  whence  he  issued  several 
decrees  for  annulling  all  the  official  acts  of  the  Bourbons.    By  these 
the   discarded  judges  and  magistrates  were  restored  to  their  posts. 
The  emigrant  officers  of  the  army  were  discharged.    The  orders  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  St.  Louis,  and  St  Michael  were  suppressed ;  the 
tricoloured  flag  and  cockade  were  substituted  for  the  white ;  and  it 
was  directed  that  the  eagle  should  be  resumed  by  the  army.     The 
Swiss  Guard  and  the  Boyal  household  troops  were  ordered  to  be 
disbanded.     The  effects  of  the  Boyal  Family,  and  of  the  returned 
emigrants,  were  declared  to  be  sequestered.     Feudal  claims  and  the 
titles  of  the  ancient  nobility  were  suppressed,  and  the  purchasers  of 
national  domains  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions.    The  Legion 
of  Honour  was  restored  to  the  dignity  it  had  possessed  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  while  its  revenues  were  increased  with  the 
addition  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  King  to  the  royalist  orders. 
The  two  Chambers  established  by  the  Boyal  charter  were  dissolved, 
and  the  electoral  Colleges  throughout  the  empire  were  directed  to 
meet  and  elect  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  extras 
ordinary  assembly,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Franks,  to  be 
called  the  Champ-de-Mai^  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Imperial 
Constitutions.     At  the  same  time  Cambac^rSs  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Justice,  Fouch^  of  Police,  and  Davoust  of  War.    The  publication 
of  these  decrees  gave  general  satisfaction.     The  people  saw  in  them, 
and  in  the  proclamations  which  had  preceded  them,  that  the  Emperor's 
political  views  had  been  enlarged  by  adversity,  and  that  he  now 
looked  for  support  firom  the  mass  rather  than  the  mere  privileged 
orders,  many  members  of  which  had  not  hesitated  to  betray  both  him 
and  their  country.    "  He  had  returned,*'  it  was  fondly  said,  '*  cured 
of  his  restless  ambition,  to  govern,  not  as  a  military  dictator,  but  as 
the  first  citizen  of  a  nation  which  he  had  resolved  to  make  the  freest 
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of  the  free.  That  his  restoration  would  consecrate  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality^  and  that  his  unrivalled  talents,  instead  of  being 
engaged  in  foreign  war,  would  henceforth  be  devoted  to  securing  the 
domestic  welfare  of  peaceful  France.*' 

It  was  not  until  these  decrees  had  reached  Paris,  and  been  exten- 
sively circulated  through  the  agency  of  the  Imperialists,  that  the 
Bourbons  would  consent  to  any  revelation  of  facts  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  Emperor  by  the  newspapers.  A  Royal  ordonnance, 
indeed,  had  been  promulgated,  on  the  6th,  in  which  a  price  was  set 
upon  the  head  of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  denounced  as  an  outlaw^  and 
his  abettors  as  rebels;  but  next  day^  in  order  to  dissipate  all  alarm, 
the  Moniteur  announced  that  the  royal  cause  was  everywhere  sup- 
ported by  faithful  garrisons  and  a  loyal  population,  and  that  the 
invader  was  already  stripped  of  most  of  his  followers,  and  wandering 
in  despair  among  the  hills,  where  in  two  or  three  days  he  was  certain 
to  be  made  prisoner.  Now,  however,  the  return  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  the  impossibility  of  longer  excluding  authentic  in- 
telligence, induced  the  Court  to  abandon  its  system  of  deception, 
and  to  prepare,  with  all  the  strength  at  its  disposal,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  ''  miserable  adventurer  and  his  band.*'  The  Chambers 
of  Peers  and  Deputies  were  hastily  called  together,  and  Louis  and  the 
Princes  of  his  family  repaired,  on  the  16th  of  March,  to  the  first  sitting, 
to  renew  their  oath  of  adherence  to  the  Charter,  and  to  make  promises 
of  administrative  reform.  The  National  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line 
were  reviewed,  and  exhorted  to  be  firm  and  loyal ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  delude  the  people,  who  treated  the  Eoyal  pageants  as  subjects  for 
jest  and  mockery. 

A  few  days  before  this,  application  had  been  made  to  Ney  to  serve 
against  his  old  commander.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  living  in 
perfect  quiet  at  his  country-seat,  several  miles  from  Paris — taking  no 
part  in  the  intrigues  or  politics  of  the  period ;  and  when  he  received 
orders,  from  the  Minister  at  War,  to  join  his  corps,  then  stationed  at 
Besanfon,  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  Emperor's  disembarkation  in 
France.  He  hastened  to  Paris,  to  obtain  particular  information ;  and 
there,  in  an  interview  with  Louis  XVHL,  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
excessive  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause ;  and  even  to  have 
promised  to  bring  back  Napoleon  to  the  Tuileries  in  an  iron  cage. 
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The  Marshal  appears  to  haye  had  no  knowledge  of  the  general 
disaffection  of  the  army^  of  the  Imperial  proclamations^  or  of  the 
disposition  of  the  French  people.  On  taking  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  Besanfon^  howeyer^  he  was  at  once  informed  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  fight  for  the  Bourbons;  and  when  he  addressed 
them^he  heard  nothing  but  repeated  cries  of  "Vive  I'Empereur!" 
Still,  resolute  to  perform  the  duty  he  had  undertaken,  Ney  advanced 
to  meet  the  invader ;  but  when,  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  he  received  a  letter  from  Napoleon,  summoning  him  to  the 
side  of  his  old  comrade,  and  reminding  him  of  the  brilliant  campaigns 
they  had  fought  together  under  the  tricoloured  flag,  the  Prince  of 
the  Moskwa  appears  to  have  wavered,  and  to  have  required  the 
council  of  Generals  Lecourbe  and  Bourmont  as  to  his  future  pro- 
ceedings, lliese  officers,  without  hesitation,  dissuaded  him  from 
attempting  to  stem  a  torrent  which  had  already  become  too  powerful 
for  resistance,  and  he  was  speedily  convinced  from  other  quarters 
that  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  hopeless.  The  Prefect 
of  L'Ain  arrived  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  evening,  to  inform  him 
that  his  vanguard,  posted  at  Bourg,  had  declared  for  the  Emperor; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chalons-sur-Saone  had  seized  his  park  of 
artillery.  This  news  seems  to  have  decided  Ney.  "  It  is  impossible 
for  me,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  to  stop  the  water  of  the  ocean  with  the  palm 
of  my  hand!"  and  next  morning  an  order  of  the  day  was  published, 
of  which  the  following  were  the  first  sentences.  "Soldiers!  The 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever.  The  legitimate  dynasty, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  Nation,  is  about  to  reascend 
the  throne.  To  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  Sovereign,  it  alone 
belongs  to  reign  over  our  beautiftil  country."  The  troops  received 
the  order  with  rapture,  and  instantly  mounted  the  tri-cohr;  but  a 
few  of  the  officers,  who  had  received  their  commissions  since  the 
abdication,  quitted  their  posts  and  fled  to  Paris.  The  Marshal 
himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  without  compunction  for  the 
breach  of  his  word  to  King  Louis.  He  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
stating  that  his  recent  conduct  had  been  entirely  guided  by  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  soliciting  permission 
to  retire  from  the  service.  Napoleon  answered  him  by  desiring  his 
immediate  presence  at  head-quarters,  where  he  might  be  assured  of 
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such  a  reception  as  he  had  met  with  on  the  day  after  the  victory  of 
the  Moskwa. 

The  Emperor  quitted  Lyons  on  the  13th,  and  slept  that  night  at 
M&con.  On  the  14th,  he  was  at  Ch&lons,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
town  he  complimented  upon  the  brave  resistance  they  had  made 
against  the  enemy  during  the  last  war.  To  the  Mayor  of  St.  Jean- 
de-Losne,  where  the  population  had  displayed  a  similar  patriotic 
spirit,  he  sent  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  the  15th,  the 
Imperial  head-quarters  were  at  Autun;  on  the  16th,  at  Avalon;  and 
on  the  17th,  at  Auxerre,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  14th  regiment 
of  the  line ;  which,  having  served  in  Spain  without  obtaining  rewards 
proportioned  to  its  services,  was  now  recompensed  by  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  honours.  It  was  here  that  Ney,  also,  came  to  unite  his 
fortunes  once  more  with  those  of  his  old  commander.  The  Marshal 
was  imable  to  look  back,  with  pleasure,  upon  what  he  himself 
regarded  as  little  better  than  desertion  at  Fontainebleau ;    and  his 
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first  request  to  Napoleon  was,  that,  if  he  no  longer  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor,  he  might  be  permitted  to  resume  his 
ancient  post  among  the  grenadiers.  But  Napoleon  had  forgotten 
all,  save  the  brilliant  courage  of  his  former  companion  in  arms ;  and 
extending  to  him  his  hand,  he  hailed  him  again  as  **  the  bravest  of 
the  brave." 

The  Emperor  remained  at  Auxerre  till  the  morning  of  the  1 9th, 
when  he  continued  his  route  towards  Fontainebleau,  where  he  arrived 
at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  20th.  He  had  now  considerably  out- 
stripped his  army ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Polish  lancers, 
was  without  guards  or  attendants ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  people 
and  of  the  soldiery  rendered  all  precaution  needless.  At  Monte- 
reau,  the  6th  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
attacked  and  drove  back  the  corps  of  Royal  Guards,  stationed  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  and  thus  secured  the  iminterrupted  passage  of 
that  river.  This  incident  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  sudden 
departure  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  his  family  firom  the  Tuileries,  which 
was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Fontaine- 
bleau :  and,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  people — it  was  said 
by  Napoleon  himself  at  St.  Helena,  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts 
have  since  confirmed  the  assertion  —  that  had  he  consented  to  the 
numerous  offers  made  by  the  peasantry  and  others  on  his  march, 
the  returned  Monarch  would  have  been  accompanied  to  Paris  by  an 
escort  of  at  least  two  millions.  The  Bourbons,  on  the  20th,  fled  with 
the  utmost  haste  towards  Ghent,  in  Flanders;  and  Napoleon,  who,  on 
the  20tb  of  April,  1814,  just  eleven  months  previously,  had  quitted 
Fontainebleau  a  captive,  now  left  it  once  more  as  a  triumphant 
Monarch,  returning  to  take  possession  of  his  capital,  followed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  people. 

The  road  to  Paris  lay  through  Melun ;  where  Macdonald,  at  the 
head  of  the  last  Bourbon  force,  awaited  the  approach  of  his  old 
Chief.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  on  an  eminence,  a 
short  distance  firom  the  forest,  the  glades  and  alleys  of  which  were 
fiill  in  view.  The  soldiers  had  been  under  arms  since  day-break, 
listening  patiently  to  the  Bourbonist  tunes  of  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre,' 
^  La  Belle  Gabrielle,'  and  '  O  Bichard,  O  mon  Boi.'  About  noon,  a 
galloping  of  horse  was  heard ;  and  presently  afi;erwards  a  single  open 
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carriage,  followed  by  a  few  Polish  horsemen,  with  their  lances 
reversed,  emerged,  at  full  speed,  from  among  the  trees.  The  cortege 
halted  for  a  moment ;  and  one,  who  was  instantly  tecognised,  from  his 
small  cocked-hat  and  grey  surtout,  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  while 
his  attendants  dismounted,  and  rushed  forward  on  foot.  A  sudden 
shout  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  burst  from  the  serried  ranks ;  the 
soldiers'  feelings  could  no  longer  be  restrained;  the  white  cockade 
was  thrown  to  the  ground ;  and  those  who  had  been  hardy  enough, 
up  to  this  moment,  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  Louis  could  over- 
power the  spell  attached  to  the  name  and  presence  of  Napoleon,  fled 
in  panic.  Macdonald,  with  more  calculating  consistency  than  Ney, 
maintained  his  adherence  to  the  cause  he  had  newly  espoused,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  cross  the  frontiers  with  Louis,  or 
assume  the  character  of  an  enemy  of  France. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  Napoleon  once  more  entered  Fari&y 
escorted  by  the  army  of  Melun,  playing  the  Imperial  march,  and 
greeted  evei^ywhere  with  acclamations  by  the  assembled  thousands 
who  filled  the  streets  and  public  places.  He  reached  the  Tiuleries 
about  nine  o'clock ;  and  was  so  pressed  by  the  crowd  of  officers  and 
citizens  who  came  to  welcome  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  exclaim, 
**  Gentlemen,  you  stifle  me."  A  nximber  of  his  officers  then  raised 
him  in  their  arms,  and  thus  bore  him  in  triumph  up  the  great  stair- 
case of  the  palace  into  the  state  apartments.  The  first  to  salute  the 
Emperor  in  his  new  abode  was  Montalivet,  who  had  served  him  with 
zeal  and  talent  during  his  prosperity,  and  had  remained  faithful  in 
adversity.  The  tri-color  already  waved  over  the  Tuileries,  having 
been  placed  there,  in  the  morning,  by  the  brave  Excelmans.  Dinner 
had  been  prepared,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  served;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Queen  Hortense,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  ancient  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  attended  to  congratulate  the 
Sovereign  on  his  return,  and  to  tender  him  their  services.  The  sacred 
battalion  bivouacked  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and,  conjointly  with 
the  National  Guard,  performed  duty  at  the  palace.  There  was  little 
sleep  that  night  in  Paris.  Events  had  pursued  each  other  so  rapidly, 
that  there  appeared  no  end  to  novelty  in  relating  them.  Every  one 
was  overpowered  as  with  a  miracle,  and  none  could  be  satiated  with 
details  concerning  an  adventure  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  this  proud  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  Emperor,  has  said: — "Never  in  his  most  triumphant  field  of 
battle  had  the  terrible  ascendancy  of  Napoleon's  genius  appeared 
half  so  predominant  as  during  his  march  or  rather  his  journey  from 
Cannes  to  Paris.  He  reappeared  in  grandeur,  like  the  returning 
wave,  which,  the  further  it  has  retreated,  is  rolled  back  on  the 
shore  with  the  more  terrific  and  overwhelming  violence.  His  looks 
seemed  to  possess  the  pretended  power  of  northern  magicians,  and 
blunted  swords  and  spears." 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  all  the  troops  then  in  Paris  were 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor ;  and  while  they  were  yet  passing  before 
him,  Cambrone  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  those  grenadiers 
of  Elba,  who  had  been  unable  to  reach  the  capital  on  the  preceding 
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eyening«  Cries  of  "Vive  TEmpereur !"  rent  the  air;  and  Napoleon, 
turning  to  the  approaching  veterans,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  officers 
of  the  battalion  who  accompanied  me  in  my  misfortunes.  They  are 
dear  to  my  heart !  Every  time  that  I  look  on  them,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  different  regiments  of  the  army;  for  among  them  are  men 
selected  from  each,  whose  honourable  scars,  received  in  our  memo- 
rable battles,  recall  those  great  days  so  cherished  by  memory.  In 
their  love,  soldiers,  I  have  that  of  the  whole  army.  They  bring 
you  back  the  eagles  which  will  serve  for  your  future  rallying  point 
Swear  that  they  shall  always  be  found  wherever  the  interest  of  the 
country  calls  them; — that  traitors,  and  those  who  would  invade  our 
territory,  shall  henceforth  be  unable  to  look  upon  them."  The 
soldiers,  with  one  voice,  replied,  "We  swear!"  and  as  they  filed 
off  before  their  chief,  the  bands  struck  up  the  patriotic  air,  "  Veillons 
au  salut  de  TEmpire !" 
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RANGE,  it  was  now  generally  admitted, 
4  owed  the  recovery  of  her  Emperor,  and 
.^the  second  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  to 
\  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Napoleon 
)  himself  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge  this ; 
\  and  one  of  his  first  acts  of  government 
^  was  to  call  aroimd  him  the  old  leaders  of 
' '  the  Democracy.  Fouch^  had  been  previ- 
ously appointed  Minister  of  Police  ;  Camot 
was  now  installed  in  the  Home  Office ;  and  Benjamin  Constant  was 
nominated  Member  of  the  Council  of  State.       Still  the  Emperor 
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appears  to  haye  had  a  jealous  fear  of  the  designs  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists ;  and  the  concessions  he  made  to  their  wishes  were  rather 
extorted  from  his  necessities  than  conferred  of  tree  will^  or  with  any 
faith  in  the  stable  friendship  of  those  to  whom  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  trust. 

A  conversation  which  he  had,  shortly  afler  his  return  to  the  Tuile- 
ries^  with  Benjamin  Constant,  has  been  recorded.  ^'  The  Emperor/' 
says  that  distinguished  writer,  ^^  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  me  either 
as  to  his  views  or  the  state  of  affairs.  He  did  not  present  himself 
as  one  corrected  by  the  lessons  of  adversity;  nor  did  he  desire  to 
take  the  merit  of  returning  to  liberal  measures  from  inclination. 
He  reasoned  coolly  as  to  his  own  interest,  and,  with  an  impartiality 
too  nearly  alUed  to  indifference,  stated  what  he  deemed  preferable 
and  what  was  possible.  ^  The  nation,'  he  said,  ^has  rested  for  twelve 
years  free  from  all  political  agitation,  and  for  a  year  it  has  been 
undisturbed  by  war:  this  double  repose  has  begotten  a  necessity 
for  action.  It  desires,  or  fancies  it  desires,  a  tribune  and  assembUes ; 
it  has  not  always  desired  them.  It  cast  itself  at  my  feet  when  I  came 
to  the  government;  you,  who  endeavoured  to  create  an  opposition, 
must  remember  the  circumstances.  Where  was  your  support,  your 
power  ? — No  where.  I  took  even  less  authority  than  I  was  invited 
to  take.  But  now  all  is  changed.  A  weak  government,  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  has  given  rise  to  a  habit  of  cavilling  at 
authority.  The  taste  for  constitutions,  debates,  harangues,  seems  to 
have  returned;  but  it  is  the  minority  only  who  desire  them.  The 
people,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  the  mob,  desire  me  alone.  Tou 
have  not  seen  the  multitude  crowding  after  me,  rushing  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  seeking,  calling  on,  saluting  me.  On  my  return  from 
Cannes,  I  did  not  conquer,  I  administered.  I  am  not,  as  has  been 
said,  merely  the  Emperor  of  the  soldiers,  but  of  the  peasants  and 
the  whole  of  plebeian  France.  There  is  sympathy  between  me  and 
the  people ;  hence,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed,  you  see  them 
return  to  me.  It  is  not  so  with  the  privileged  classes.  The  nobility 
have  served  me ;  have  rushed  in  crowds  into  my  ante-chambers ;  there 
are  no  offices  they  have  not  accepted  or  solicited;  but  there  was  no 
analogy  between  us.  The  steed,  though  well  trained,  curvetted  and 
fretted.    With  the  people  it  is  altogether  different.    The  popular 
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fibre  responds  to  mine.  I  sprung  from  tlie  ranks  of  the  people ;  my 
voice  has  influence  oyer  them^  because  between  them  and  me  there 
is  identity  of  nature :  they  look  to  me  as  their  support^  their  defender 
against  the  nobles.  .  .  If  I  were  to  make  a  sign,  or  merely  to  avert 
my  eyes,  the  nobles  would  be  massacred  in  all  the  departments.  I 
will  not,  however,  be  the  King  of  a  Ja^cqtierie.  If  there  are  means 
of  governing  with  a  constitution,  be  it  so.  I  desired  the  empire  of 
the  world;  and  to  obtain  that,  unlimited  power  was  necessary.  To 
govern  France  only,  a  constitution  may  be  better.  I  desired  the 
empire  of  the  world — ^who,  in  my  situation,  would  not  ?  The  world 
invited  me  to  govern  it.  Sovereigns  and  subjects  vied  with  each 
other  in  hastening  beneath  my  sceptre.  I  have  rarely  found  oppo- 
sition in  France;  but  from  some  obscure  unarmed  Frenchmen,  I 
have  met  with  more  of  it,  than  from  aU  the  kings  at  present  so  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  have  a  plebeian  for  their  equal.  Consider,  then, 
what  seems  to  you  to  be  possible.  Give  me  your  ideas.  Free 
elections,  public  discussions,  responsible  ministers,  liberty — all  this 
I  desire — the  liberty  of  the  press  in  particular,  which  to  stifle  was 
absurd ;  on  that  point  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  the  man  of  the  people ; 
if  the  people  sincerely  wish  for  liberty,  I  owe  it  to  them.  I  have 
recognised  their  sovereignty.  I  am  bound  to  listen  to  their  desires, 
and  even  to  their  caprices.  I  never  desired  to  oppress  them ;  I  had 
great  designs;  but  fate  has  decided  them.  I  am  no  longer  a 
conqueror,  nor  can  I  again  become  so.  I  know  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  possible.  I  have  now  but  one  charge;  to  relieve 
France,  and  give  her  a  government  sidted  to  her.  I  am  not 
inimical  to  liberty;  I  set  it  aside  when  it  obstructed  my  path; 
but  I  have  been  educated  in  its  principles  and  comprehend  it. 
The  work  of  fifteen  years  is  destroyed,  and  cannot  be  recommenced : 
it  would  require  twenty  years,  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  millions  of 
men.  Besides,  I  am  desirous  of  peace,  and  shall  obtain  it  only  by 
dint  of  victories.  I  will  not  hold  out  false  hopes  to  you.  It  has  been 
said,  that  there  are  negociations  in  train.  There  are  none.  I  foresee 
a  difficult  contest,  a  long  war,  to  maintain  which  the  nation  must 
support  me;  but  in  return  she  will  require  liberty,  and  she  shall 
have  it.  The  situation  is  new.  All  I  desire  is  information  of  the 
truth.     I  grow  old;  —  one  is  no  longer  at  forty-five  the  same  as  at 
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thirty.  The  repose  of  a  constitutioiial  Monarch  may  be  suited  to  me : 
it  will  assuredly  be  most  suitable  for  my  son.' " 

It  was  not  the  people  generally  that  feared  the  Emperor,  or  con- 
cerning whose  intentions  he  was  anxious;  it  was  their  leaders,  the 
men  of  that  faction  which  had  prepared  the  report  of  the  Legislatiye 
Senate  previously  to  the  campaign  of  Paris.  With  the  multitude,  the 
only  question  was  whether  Napoleon  or  a  Bourbon  should  occupy 
the  throne  of  France ;  and  this  they  had  unanimously  decided :  but 
the  political  speculators  were  desirous  of  establishing  at  once  such  a 
scheme  of  perfect  government,  as,  could  it  have  been  ever  realised, 
must  have  required  years  of  peace.  *'  Liberty  and  independence," 
says  Haslitt,  **  are  nearly  another  name  for  disunion  and  party  spirit. 
Three  hundred  men,  willing  to  be  slaves,  put  implicit  faith  in  and 
follow  their  leader,  and  carry  all  before  them;  three  hundred  men, 
determined  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  to  give  way  in  nothing, 
and  to  sacrifice  no  jot  of  their  opinion  as  to  what  is  right,  while  they 
are  disputing  and  refining,  are  split  into  as  many  different  factions  as 
there  are  persons,  and  are  set  upon  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by  their 
adversaries,  who  will  allow  them  no  freedom  of  opinion  at  all.''  So  it 
fared  with  France. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  struggled  hard  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  dissensions  injurious  to  the  service  of 
liie  country,  which  before  anything  required  to  be  put  in  an  imposing 
attitude  of  defence.  He  gave  perfect  freedom  to  the  press,  abolished 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  issued  a  decree  for  promoting  popular 
education  throughout  his  dominions;  but  the  dismissal  of  the  Legis- 
lative body  had  never  been  forgotten ;  and  there  seemed  a  determi- 
nation among  a  number  of  those  whom  the  Emperor,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  accustomed  to  caU  ''  Ideologists,"  to  be  avenged  on  him 
for  their  past  disgraces.  They  forgot  that  their  existence  and  his 
were  identical;  and  that  the  moment  his  government  should  fidl, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  their  own  theory  of  Utopian  freedom. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of  Ae  return  of  Napoleon  had 
reached  Vienna,  where,  on  the  13tfi  of  March,  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  in  congress,  published  a  declaration,  announcing  that  ''  by 
his  escape  from  Elba  and  invasion  of  France,  Bonaparte  had  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  manifested  to  the  universe,  that  neither 
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peace  nor  txuce  could  be  made  with  him.  He  was  therefore  stig- 
matized as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world 
— an  outlaw,  liable  to  public  vengeance."  This  declaration  was 
followed,  on  the  25th  of  March,  by  a  treaty,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  to  maintain  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  each  until  Bonaparte 
should  be  disabled  from  creating  disturbance,  or  renewing  his  attempts 
to  gain  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  France.  The  other  states 
of  the  Contiaenti  including  Louis  XYIII.,  who  was  to  be  excused 
from  sending  his  contingent,  were  invited  to  join  the  Coalition ;  and 
it  was  finally  stipulated,  that  if  England  should  not  furnish  her  full 
quota  of  men,  she  should  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  money; 
by  paying  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  for  every  cavalry 
soldier,  and  twenty  for  every  foot  soldier  under  the  required  number. 
Thus  it  soon  became  certain  that  France  would  be  involved  in  a  new 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  her  right  to  have  a  Sovereign  of  her 
own  election.  It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  hearing  at  the  Congress,  and  urged  that  he  no  longer  entertained 
any  schemes  of  conquest  or  aggrandizement,  having  merely  re-ascended 
his  throne  at  the  call  of  the  French  people.  His  communications 
received  no  other  reply  than  the  hostile  declarations  of  every  power 
in  Europe;  and  aU  that  remained  for  him  was  to  make  the  best 
preparations  he  could  against  the  threatened  attack. 

The  Bourbons  had  made  a  futile  attempt  to  create  a  civil  war  on 
their  own  account  The  Duke  d'Angouldme  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  RoyaHst  troops  raised  in  Provence 
and  at  Marseilles ;  but  he  was  speedily  surrounded  by  General  Gilly 
at  Lapalud,  and  made  prisoner.  Napoleon  would  probably  have  been 
justified,  afler  the  declarations  of  outlawry  against  himself,  in  retaining 
this  Prince  as  a  hostage;  but  Gilly  having  assured  the  Duke  that 
he  would  be  permitted  to  retire  firom  France,  the  Emperor  preferred 
foregoing  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  capture,  rather  than 
sully  his  name  by  a  breach  of  military  honour.  D*Angoul6me  was, 
therefore,  dismissed  in  safety  to  assist  in  bringing  back  the  horrors 
of  war  into  the  bosom  of  his  country.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had, 
at  the  same  time,  gone  to  La  Vendue ;  but  that  district  being  already 
occupied  by  soldiers  attached  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  compelled  to 
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Sj  to  Nantes,  whence  lie  escaped  by  sea.  The  Duchess  d'AngouIfime 
threw  herself  into  Bonrdeaux,  where  Lynch,  the  mayor,  and  a  few  of 
the  citizens  promised  to  support  her;  but  she  soon  discovered  that 
she  had  no  influence  over  the  military,  who  avowed  their  determination 
to  fight  for  Napoleon  alone ;  and  at  the  approach  of  General  Clausel, 
she  summoned  and  addressed  her  guards  and  the  few  civic  volunteers, 
who  were  faithful  to  her,  and  after  informing  them  that  they  were 
deserted  by  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  that  it  would,  consequendy, 
be  impossible  to  defend  the  city,  she  dismissed  her  followers,  and 
went  on  board  an  English  sloop -of- war.  *  Napoleon,  when  told  of 
the  zeal,  confidence,  and  courage  manifested  by  this  Princess  under 
the  trying  circxunstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  exclaimed,  '^She 
is  the  only  man  of  her  family!"  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
tricoloured  flag  floated  over  every  fortress  in  France. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  March,  that  Murat  issued  his  fittal 
proclamation,  exhorting  all  Italians  to  arm  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  He  was  at  this  time  in  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  fifiy  thousand  men ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  intention 
was  not  more  to  obtain  an  accession  of  territory  for  himself,  than  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Napoleon.  The  Austrians,  however, 
were,  on  this  occasion,  too  rapid  to  afford  any  chance  of  success  to 
this  hasty  movement;  and  after  two  or  three  battles,  in  each  of  which 
the  Neapolitans  displayed  the  utmost  cowardice,  Mtirat  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  hiS  capital  with  but  four  attendants,  and  in  disguise. 
He  subsequently  sailed  for  France,  and  once  more  offered  his  services 
to  Napoleon;  but,  as  the  soldiers  were  disgusted  with  that  Prince's 
conduct  in  1814,  he  remained  unemployed  at  Toulon;  and,  after 
Waterloo,  had  to  seek  a  new  asylum,  when  chance  threw  him  on 
the  Neapolitan  shores,  where  he  was  shot  by  order  of  the  legitimate 
King,  Ferdinand.  Murat's  expedition  considerably  injured  the  cause 
of  Napoleon.  The  Allies,  believing  that  the  former  had  been 
instigated  by  his  1^6ther-in-law,  could  place  no  reU^nce  on  the 
protestations  of  the  latter,  that  he  had  no  desire  for  the  renewal  of 
war  or  conquest;  and  all  the  ancient  animosity  of  Austria  against 
the  Conqueror  of  Italy  was  revived.  Until  then  it  had  been  hoped 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  might  be  detached  firom  the  coalition,  and 
induced,  at  least,  to  remain  neutral.     The  unprovoked  attack  upon 
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his  territories  had  the  effect,  therefore,  of  destroying  every  prospect 
of  peace,  except  through  victory. 

In  the  midst  of  distractions  of  every  kind.  Napoleon  proceeded 
"with  his  accustomed  energy  to  reorganize  the  army,  and  prepare  the 
promised  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  The  number  of  troops  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  Bourbons.  They  could  muster, 
indeed,  only  ninety  thousand  effective  men:  a  force  scarcely  more 
than  sujSicient  to  guard  the  fortresses  and  the  principal  sea-ports. 
It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  res6rt  to  the  conscription  as  a 
means  of* raising  recruits.*  The  Emperor,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  old  recollections  and  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  thus  to 
create  a  spontaneous  enthusiasm  for  the  service.  The  old  numbers 
of  the  several  regiments  were  restored  to  them.  lists  were  directed 
to  be  made  out  of  soldiers  fit  to  officer  the  various  corps.  The 
veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  were  exhorted  to  rally  round  their 
ancient  colours.  Such  retired  and  pensioned  soldiers  as  were  fit 
for  service,  were  commissioned  for  garrison  duty,  and  employed  in 
drilling  and  directing  new  levies.  Of  the  veterans,  there  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  War  Minister  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men,  who  cheerfully  quitted  their  more  peaceM  labours  to  engage 
in  the  defence  of  the  country.  Eighty  thousand  were  selected  firom 
among  the  National  Guards;  and  thirty  thousand  marines  were 
created  firom  the  sailors  formerly  belonging  to  the  different  squadrons 
of  the  navy.  There  were  abundance  of  sabres*  in  the  arsenals,  but 
muskets  were  wanting — the  Imperial  factories  were  employed  night 
and  day  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  clothing  was  bad — money  was 
advanced  to  the  cloth-manufacturers  to  enable  them  to  supply  new 
materials  without  delay.  Cavalry  and  artillery  horseiS  were  readily 
procured  by  the  contractors,  and  money  to  any  amount  was  supplied 
by  the  French  and  Dutch  capitalists;  independently  of  which,  the 
several  departments  and  many  wealthy  individuals  made  voluntary 
donations  of  large  sums  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  State.  Napo- 
leon himself  is  said  at  this  period  to  have  devoted  sixteen  hours 
a  day  to  the  multifarious  business  which  demanded  his  attention. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  additional  act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Empire  was  promulgated.  This  was  done  partly  to  satisfy  those  who 
were  most  eager  to  see  the  result  of  the  proclamations  which  had  been 
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issued  on  Napoleon's  landings  and  of  the  decrees  of  Lyons^  and  partly 
to  prevent  the  inconyenience  of  long  discussions  in  the  Champ-de" 
Mai.  The  act  provided :  —  That  the  Legislative  power  should  be 
exercised  by  the  Emperor  and  two  Chambers — one  to  consist  of  an 
imlimited  number  of  hereditary  peers^  to  be  named  by  the  Emperor; 
the  other  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  salaried  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  taxes,  to  be  proposed  by  the  representatives,  were 
to  be  voted  from  year  to  year.  No  troops  were  to  be  levied  without 
the  sanction  of  a  law.  Ministers  were  declared  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  government:  and  the  judges  were  to  be  irremovable. 
This  act  was  immediately  sent  to  the  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  empire;  and,  although  the  re-establishment  of  the 
hereditary  peerage  gave  much  dissatisfaction,  it  received  the  assent  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half — a  considerable  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  empire ;  while  the  dissentient  votes  amounted  to  Httle 
more  than  four  thousand.  The  Boyalists  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
ridiculed  the  act  as  being  scarcely  more  liberal  than  the  Charter 
granted,  in  1814,  by  Louis  XVIIL;  but  there  was  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  documents,  that  Louis  conferred  on  the  people  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  as  of  royal  favour ;  and  Napoleon  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  people  to  accept  that,  or  demand  a  new 
compact. 

While  the  extensive  preparations,  already  spoken  of  for  renewing 
the  war,  were  in  progress,  several  patriotic  associations  were  formed 
throughout  the  country.  By  these,  many  thousands  of  young  men 
were  incited  to  enrol  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory.  In  Paris,  numerous  companies  of  these  federates,  as  they 
were  called,  i^ere  organized;  and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  those  of  die 
Faubourgs  St.  Marceau  and  St.  Antoine  went  in  a  body  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  demand  an.  interview  with  the  Emperor.  Their  bands 
played  the  Carmagnole,  the  Song  of  Departure,  and  the  Marseillais 
Hymn;  and  the  motley  assemblage  reminded  many  of  the  older 
citizens  of  the  capital  of  the  gatherings  of  the  mob  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution.  Napoleon  himself  appears  to  have  had  some  appre- 
hension of  disturbance,  as  the  Guards  were  kept  under  arms,  and 
the  cannon  loaded  and  turned  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  during  the 
day.     Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  disgrace  the  character  of  the 
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labourers^  artisans,  and  tradespeople,  of  whom  the  procession  consisted. 
On  arriving  at  the  palace,  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  his  comrades, 
addressed  the  Emperor :  —  "  Sire,**  he  said,  "  we  received  the 
Bourbons  with  indifference,  because  we  love  not  to  have  sovereigns 
imposed  on  us  by  an  enemy.  We  received  you  with  enthusiasm, 
because  you  are  the  man  of  the  Nation ;  and  because  from  you  we 
expect  a  glorious  independence.  We  come  to  tender  our  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  We  have  fought  under  you;  give  us 
arms ;  we  swear  to  fight  only  in  our  country's  cause  and  in  yours. 
When,  through  your  genius  and  our  own  courage,  we  have  conquered, 
we  shall  resume  our  toils  with  joy,  and  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace;  that^  after  twenty-five  years  of  sacri- 
fices, we  may  obtain  a  Constitution,  Liberty,  and  the  Monarch  of  our 
choice.*'  Napoleon,  in  reply,  said : — **  Federated  Soldiers!  I  returned 
to  France  alone,  because  I  knew  the  affections  of  the  people  and  their 
attachment  to  the  national  honour.  You  have  justified  my  confidence, 
and  I  accept  your  offer.  I  will  give  you  arms,  and  will  appoint  for 
your  guidance  officers  covered  with  honourable  scars,  and  accustomed 
to  behold  our  enemies  fly  before  them.  If  men  of  the  highest  classes 
of  society  have  disgraced  the  French  name,  the  love  of  country  and 
the  feeling  of  national  honour  have  been  preserved  entire  among  the 
citizens^  &e  country  people,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  Vive  la 
Nation  I  '*  The  Federates  departed^  peacefully,  as  they  came ;  thus 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  to  see  the  great  cause  in 
which  they  had  ^nbarked  sullied  by  outrage. 

Shortly  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  deputies  of 
departments,  and  those  of  the  army  and  navy,  met  to  assist  at  the 
Champ-de-Mai.  This  was  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.  In  front 
of  the  military  school  a  throne  had  been  erected  for  the  Emperor, 
from  each  side  of  which  ran  semicircular  tiers  of  benches,  capable  of 
holding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  persons.  In  the  centre  was 
an  altar,  surroimded  by  seats  for  officiating  priests  and  choristers. 
Napoleon,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Joseph,  Jerome,  and  Lucien, 
who  had  returned  to  render  him  what  assistance  they  could  at  this 
crisis  of  his  fate,  repaired  to  the  field  in  procession,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  throne,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  an 
immense  multitude  of  spectators*      The  marshals  and  nobles  of  the 
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empire,  the  great  officers  of  state^  and  many  of  the  finest  regiments 
of  the  French  army  were  present ;  and  numerous  bands  of  music 
enlivened  the  scene. 

The  ceremony  commenced  with  a  solemn  mass  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours  and  Cardinal  Bayanne^  assisted  by  four  other 
bishops.  M.  Dubois  d' Angers  pronounced  an  eloquent  address  to 
the  Emperor  on  behalf  of  the  electoral  deputies ;  the  votes  for  the 
** Additional  Act,"  were  announced  by  the  Arch-Chancellor;  and 
the  Constitution  was  signed  by  Napoleon  amid  thunders  of  artillery 
and  reiterated  cries  of  "Vive  la  Nation!  Vive  FEmpereur!"  The 
Monarch  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  multitude  :  "  Emperor,  consul. 


r' 


soldier,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  I  hold  all  from  the  people.  In  prosperity, 
in  adversity,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  in  exile, 
France  has  been  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and 
actions.  .  .  Frenchmen,  my  wish  is  that  of  the  people;  my  rights 
are  theirs;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happiness,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  honour,  glory,  and  happiness  of  France !"  The  Archbishop 
of  Bourges  then  administered  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  Constitution, 
first  to  the  Empjeror,  and  subsequently  to  the  assembled  throng.  Te 
Deum  was  afterwards  chaunted,  and  eagles  were  distributed  to  the 
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National  Guards,  to  the  troops  of  the  line^  and  the  marine  corps  — 
Camot  representing  the  firsts  Dayonst  the  second^  and  Decr^s  the 
third.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  severally  to  each 
of  these  classes ;  after  which  the  whole^  amounting  to  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  filed  off  before  the  throne^  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  the  clangour  of  arms^  and  prolonged  cries  of  ^^  Vive  r£mpe- 
reur!" 

On  the  4thy  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  opened,  and  the  factious 
spirit  of  the  representatives  was  instantly  displayed.  Their  first  act 
was  to  appoint  Lanjuinais  president  —  the  man  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  drawn  up  the  act  of  forfeiture  against  the  Emperor. 
Napoleon,  however,  contrary  to  expectation,  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation; and  thus  removed  one  stumbling-block,  which  his  enemies 
thought  to  have  laid  in  his  path.  On  the  7th,  a  manly  and  well-timed 
speech  was  made  firom  the  throne;  in  which  the  Sovereign,  after  stating 
that  he  had  surrendered  all  pretensions  to  absolute  power,  demanded 
the  assistance  of  the  two  Chambers,  to  enable  him  to  meet  and 
avert  the  dangers  by  which  the  country  was  threatened.  The  peers, 
comprising  the  great  statesmen  and  distinguished  men  of  France, 
responded  with  becoming  confidence  and  energy  to  the  patriotic 
appeal ;  but  the  Deputies,  to  most  of  whom  the  duties  on  which  they 
were  required  to  enter  were  new,  voted  an  address,  of  which  the 
absurdity  could  only  be  surpassed  by  its  malignity,  announcing  that 
they  intended  to  consider  the  Constitutional  Act,  and  to  point  out  its 
defects  and  imperfections ;  concluding  their  harangue  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  French  people,  no  longer  entertaining  thoughts  of 
aggrandizement,  would  not  be  drawn,  even  by  the  will  of  a  victorious 
Prince,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  self-defence  —  their  only  objects 
being  to  guard  their  territory,  and  to  maintain  their  liberty,  honour, 
and  dignity. 

The  Fmperor,  in  his  reply  to  this  address,  placed  the  matter  in  its 
true  light.  '^  The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,"  he  said,  "  is 
serious.  The  seductions  of  prosperity  are  not  the  dangers  which 
menace  us  at  present :  we  are  about  to  struggle  for  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  justice  of  our  cause,  the  public  spirit  of  the 
I>eople,  and  the  courage  of  the  army  are  strong  grounds  to  hope  for 
success;  but  should  we  encounter  reverses,  it  is  then  that  I  hope  to 
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see  your  energy  displayed.  The  ConstitutLon  is  our  rallying  point ; 
it  ought  to  be  our  pole-star  in  the  tempest.  Eyery  public  discussion, 
tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  should 
be  placed  in  its  arrangements,  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the  State. 
We  should  then  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  shoals  and  quicksands, 
without  pilot  or  compass.  The  crisis  in  which  we  are  involyed  is 
arduous.  Let  us  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  Lower  Empire,  which, 
when  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  barbarians,  rendered  itself  the  scoff 
of  posterity,  by  engaging  in  abstract  discussions  at  the  moment  when 
the  battering-ram  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Aid  me  to  save  the 
country.  As  first  representatiye  of  the  people,  I  have  contracted 
obligations,  which  I  now  renew,  to  employ,  in  more  tranquil  times,  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  experience  I  have  acquired, 
to  ameliorate  our  institutions." 

England  had  by  this  time  effected  a  loan  of  thirty  millions;  and 
the  distribution  of  this  among  the  AUies,  had  enabled  them  to  send 
forward  their  troops  towards  the  French  firontiers  with  the  utmost 
activity.  The  Congress  had  been  removed  firom  Vienna  to  Frankfort, 
to  be  near  the  seat  of  war.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Aui^ans 
were  advancing  upon  the  route  of  Switzerland.  Another  army  of  the 
same  nation,  equally  strong,  menaced  the  Upper  Rhine.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Russians  were  marching  on  Alsace.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Prussians,  with  about  eighty  thousand  British, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Hanoverians,  occupied  Flanders.  And  when, 
to  the  force  thus  enumerated,  the  various  contingents  of  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Brunswick,  and  the  petty  states  of  Germany, 
are  added,  the  total  number  of  men  mustered  for  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  re-establishment  of  King  Louis,  was  found  to 
amount  to  one  million  and  eleven  thousand. 

To  meet  this  gigantic  array,  the  Emperor,  with  all  his  exertions — 
thwarted  as  he  had  been  by  the  timid  and  disaffected — ^had  been  able 
to  raise  the  French  army  to  only  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
men — of  whom  there  had  been  levied  in  two  months  about  fi)ur 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.  But  even  of  this  force  not  mixce 
than  two  hundred  and  seyenteen  thousand  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  fully  armed,  clothed,  and  disciplined;  the  remainder 
formed  an  extraordinary  force,  or  were  unfit  at  once  to  ent^  upon 
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service.  The  whole  was  divided  into  seven  grand  corps^  exclusive  of 
several  divisions  of  observation  scattered  along  the  frontier.  The  first 
corps,  commanded  by  Ney,  was  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fille ;  the  second,  under  the  orders  of  Count  Beille,  was  cantoned 
round  Valenciennes ;  the  third,  led  by  Vandamme,  was  at  Mazieres ; 
the  fourth,  under  Gerard,  was  stationed  near  Metz,  of  which  fortress 
Massena  was  appointed  governor ;  the  fifth  corps,  under  Bapp,  was  in 
Alsace;  the  sixth,  under  Lobau,  at  Laon;  and  the  seventh,  under 
Suchet,  at  Chambery.  Lecomrbe,  Brune,  Decaen,  and  Clausel  com- 
manded the  several  corps  of  observation;  and  Grouchy,  Pajol,  Excel- 
mans,  Milhaud,  and  Kellerman  directed  the  operations  of  the  cavalry. 
Davoust  remained  at  Paris  as  Minister  of  War ;  Soult  was  appointed 
Major-general  of  the  army;  and  to  General  Haxo  was  entrusted  the 
defence  of  Paris,  which  on  the  most  accessible  point  had  been  strongly 
fortified. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Emperor  had  been  to  wait  the  approach  of 
the  coalesced  armies  to  the  capital,  which  they  could  not  have  reached 
before  the  middle  of  August,  when  his  levies  and  preparations  would 
have  been  completed,  and  hiB  troops  better  organized  and  more 
effectively  disciplined;  but  the  impatience  of  the  people,  and  the 
overwhelming  masses  which  the  Allies  were  bringing  forward,  induced 
him  to  abandon  this  project,  and  resolve  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  and 
endeavour  to  attack  and  defeat  them  in  detail  as  they  should  readh 
the  frontier.  This  plan  presented  several  advantages.  Belgium 
was  desirous  of  being  reimited  to  the  Empire,  and  was  only  with- 
held from  declaring  its  adherence  to  Napoleon  by  the  presence 
of  the  foe;  and  there  was  a  strong  probability  that,  in  case  of 
defeat,  the  English  Parliamentary  Opposition  would  have  compelled 
the  Government  to  make  peace,  when  the  Coalition  must  at  once  have 
been  dissolved  from  want  of  frmds.  The  last  plan  was  finally  adopted ; 
and  the  Emperor  quitted  Paris  to  place  himself  once  more  at  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Army,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  of  June. 

On  the  13th,  he  reached  Avesnes,  where  he  halted  to  ascertain 
the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  to  issue  orders  to  the 
different  corps.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  about  to?  be  put  in 
operation  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  fow  himdred 
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men^  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  the  Emperor  published  the  following  proclamation: — 
''Soldiers!  This  is  the  anniyersary  of  Marengo  and  of  Friedland^ 
which  twice  decided  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Then,  as  after  Auster- 
litz  and  Wagram,  we  were  too  generous.  We  confided  in  the  oaths 
and  protestations  of  Princes  whom  we  left  upon  their  thrones.  Now, 
howerer,  coalesced  among  themselyes,  they  aim  at  the  independence 
and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  France.  They  have  commenced  the 
most  unjust  of  aggressions.  Let  us  march  to  meet  them.  Are  they 
and  we  no  longer  the  same  men  ? 

''  Soldiers  1  At  Jena,  when  fighting  against  these  Prussians,  now  so 
arrogant,  you  were  but  as  one  against  two,  and  at  Montmirail  as  one 
to  three.  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  recite  the  story  of  their  prison-ships,  and  the  miseries  they 
there  endured.  The  Saxons,  Belgians,  and  Hanoverians,  soldiers  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation,  groan  at  the  thought  of  being  compelled 
to  fight  against  us  in  the  cause  of  Princes  who  are  the  enemies  of 
justice  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  They  know  that  this  Coalition 
has  arbitrarily  disposed  of  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions 
of  Italians,  a  million  of  Saxons,  and  six  millions  of  Belgians;  and 
that  if  permitted  it  will  devour  all  the  secondary  States  of  Germany. 

"A  moment  of  prosperity,  however,  has  blinded  them.  The 
oppression  and  humiliation  of  the  French  people  are  beyond  their 
power.  If  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  their  graves.  Soldiers ! 
We  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to  wage,  perils  to  encounter ; 
but  with  constancy  the  victory  will  be  ours.  The  rights,  the  honour 
of  the  country  will  be  regained.  For  every  Frenchman  who  has  a 
heart,  the  moment  has  arrived  either  to  conquer  or  perish !" 

The  movements  of  the  French  troops  hitherto  had  been  excellent. 
The  various  divisions  of  the  army  had  marched  with  cheerful  alacrity 
from  the  several  departments,  and  fallen  into  line  at  the  appointed 
spot,  with  a  precision  which  shewed  the  skill  of  the  officers  and  the 
ready  obedience  and  admirable  discipline  of  the  men.  Although 
they  were  now  within  a  league  of  the  Belgic  frontier,  the  Allies 
appear  to  have  had  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  their  concentra- 
tion. The  Prussian  advanced-guard,  therefore,  remained  quiedy 
in    its    cantonments    at    Charleroi;    Blucher    himself   at    Namur^ 
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and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Brussels.  The  Prussian  army 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was 
supported  by  three  hundred  guns;  the  Anglo-Belgian  consisted  of 
about  ninety  thousand,  of  whom  about  thirty-two  thousand  were 
Belgians,  and  Hanoyerians,  whose  zeal,  if  not  their  fidelity,  was 
extremely  questionable. 

During  the  night  of  the  14th,  while  the  Emperor  was  giving  orders 
for  opening  the  campaign  on  the  morrow,  Gerard  arrived  hastily  at 
head-quarters,  with  tidings  that  General  Bourmont  and  Colonels 
Clouet  and  Villoutrey,  of  the  fourth  army  corps,  had  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  Napoleon  had  been  accustomed  to  treason,  and  was  enabled, 
therefore,  to  preserve  his  tranquiUity;  though  the  news  was  the  more 
disastrous,  inasmuch  as  the  Allies  had  been  previously  ignorant  both 
of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  French  Chief,  and  might,  but  for 
this  mischance,  have  been  attacked  before  they  were  prepared.  Ney 
had  been  the  patron  of  the  traitor  Bourmont.  The  Emperor  merely 
turned  to  the  Marshal,  who  was  beside  him,  and  said,  "You  hear. 
Sir !  What  say  you  to  your  prot^g^,  in  whom  I  should  have  placed 
no  confidence  but  firom  regard  to  you  ?"  "  Sire,"  replied  the  *  Bravest 
of  the  brave,'  "  pardon  me.  I  had  such  devout  faith  in  his  fidelity, 
that  I  would  have  answered  for  him  with  my  life." — "Ah,  well!" 
said  Napoleon  rising,  and  resting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Ney, 
"those  who  are  blues  will  always  remain  blues,  and  those  who  are 
whites  will  be  whites."  This  defection  rendered  some  changes 
necessary  in  the  Emperor's  plan  of  attack,  which  were  accordingly 
made  on  the  instant. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  French  army 
commenced  its  march  in  three  columns.  The  Prussian  advanced- 
guard,  under  Zi^then,  was  speedily  driven  in;  and  the  bridges  of 
Marchiennes,  Charleroi,  and  Chfttelet,  over  the  Sambre,  having  been 
taken,  the  troops,  at  six  o'clock,  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 
There  were  brief  struggles  both  at  Marchiennes  and  Ch&telet;  but 
the  most  important  was  at  Charleroi,  where  Zi^then  maintained  his 
ground  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  when,  being  driven  back 
on  all  points,  he  retreated  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  his  army.  The 
Prussian  loss  in  these  engagements  was  about  two  thousand  men  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon.    One  of  the  objects  of  Napoleon  had  been 
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accomplished.  The  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  yield  his  position, 
and  by  retiring  to  Fleurus  left  a  gap  in  the  line  of  the  Allies  of 
between  three  and  four  leagues*  In  the  meantime,  Ney  had  received 
orders  to  advance  with  forty  thousand  men  by  the  chauss^e  of  Brussels 
to  Quatre-Bras,  a  point  of  considerable  importance  from  its  inter- 
secting the  branching  roads  between  Brussels  and  Charleroi,  and 
Nivelles  and  Namur.  The  object  of  the  Emperor  was  to  separate 
entirely  the  British  and  Prussian  armies;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  had  Ney  promptly  executed  the  manoeuvre  entrusted  to  him, 
the  success  of  the  plan  would  thus  far  have  been  complete ;  but  the 
Marshal,  hearing  a  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Fleurus,  detached 
nearly  half  his  troops  to  that  quarter,  and  was  compelled  to  halt  at 
Frasnes,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  the  Nassau  regiments, 
which  held  that  position  as  part  of  the  army  of  Wellington. 

The  English  Commander  had  remained  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
French  advance,  imtU  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th ;  and 
even  then  the  news  he  received  was  not  sufficiently  authentic  to 
warrant  him  in  putting  his  troops  at  once  in  motion,  as  a  false  move- 
ment might  have  entailed  ruin  upon  his  army.  He  merely  directed, 
therefore,  that  every  man  should  hold  himself  in  instant  readiness  to 
march ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  alarm  among  the  inhabitants, 
he,  the  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  and  many  British  officers,  attended  a  Dall, 
given  that  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kichmond. 
About  eleven  at  night,  accounts  were  received  of  the  operations  of 
Napoleon  upon  the  Sambre,  upon  which  orders  were  immediately 
given  for  the  soldiers  to  march  upon  Quatre-Bras.  The  drums  then 
beat  to  arms,  the  bugles  sounded,  and  festivities  gave  place  to  stem 
preparations  for  deadly  conflict.  — 

"  There  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war.'' 

Before  sunrise  the  whole  British  army  was  in  motion.  The  Duke 
himself,  on  (putting  the  ball,  rode  to  Quatre-Bras ;  and,  having  given 
instructions  for  the  stand  to  be  there  made,  hastened  across  the 
country  to  Bry;  and,  in  a  conference  with  Blucher,  who  had  deter- 
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mined  on  giving  battle  in  his  present  position^  concerted  a  plan  of 
future  operations  for  the  two  armies. 

The  attack  upon  the  English^  by  Ney,  at  Quatre-Bras,  was  made 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of^the  16th.  The  force  under  the 
command  of  Wellington^  who  had  returned  from  Bry  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  was,  at  first,  about  nineteen  thousand  men ; 
and  that  of  the  French  consisted  of  a  similar  number :  the  British, 
however,  during  the  action,  received  reinforcements,  amounting  to 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  while  Ney  was  unsupported, 
except  by  those  whom  he  led  to  the  field  in  the  onset.  The  French 
began  successfully.  The  Befgian  and  Nassau  troops  were  driven 
from  all  their  positions;  and  the  British  infantry  sujSered  severely' 
from  repeated  attacks  of  lancers  and  heavy  dragoons,  before  they 
could  form  into  squares.  The  seventy-ninth  and  forty-second  High- 
landers were  almost  destroyed  by  these  assaults.  The  latter  regiment, 
indeed,  of  eight  hundred  men,  which  formed  its  complement  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  mustered  on  its  return  to  England  but 
ninety-six  privates  and  four  officers  unhurt.  The  French  fought 
gallantly  throughout  the  day ;  but  they  were  evidently  no  match  in 
steady  endurance,  imperturbable  valour,  and  discipline,  to  the  foes  they 
had  encountered.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  decide  a  battle  by 
some  bold  manoeuvre,  which  carried  panic  through  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents  —  the  English  soldiers  could  only  be  moved  from  their 
posts  by  the  orders  of  their  commanders,  or  the  weapons  which 
stretched  them  lifeless  on  the  earth.  By  the  Belgians  and  Dutch, 
little  more  assistance  than  was  required  for  absolute  self-defence 
was  rendered  during  the  day ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
superiority  of  the  British,  the  number  actively  engaged  was  not 
greater  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Had  Ney  brought  up 
his  whole  strength,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  enemy ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remained 
in  possession  of  Quatre-Bras  at  nightfall,  and  was  afterwards  enabled, 
on  learning  that  Blucher  had  been  defeated  at  ligny,  to  retreat 
without  molestation  towards  Brussels.  The  loss  of  the  British  and 
their  Allies  in  this  engagement  was  about  five  thousand  men, 
including  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  who,  it  may  be  added,  had  con- 
tributed but^  little  to  redeem  "his  sacred  obligation  to  avenge  his 
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father's  death."     The  French  loss  has  been  generally  estimated  as 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor  having,  at  daybreak  on  the  IGth, 
reconnoitred  the  positions  of  Blucher,  at  Sombreuf,  Ligny,  St.  Amand, 
and  Bry,  arrayed  his  troops  for  a  battle.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
three  o'clock,  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  assault,  when  the 
several  corps  advanced  upon  the  different  points  assigned  them,  and 
a  furious  engagement  commenced.  Ligny  was  four  times  taken  and 
retaken;  and  possession  of  St.  Amand  was  gallantly  contested;  but 
the  latter  was  finally  captured  by  General  Gerard,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  moment  of  victory.  'Every  effort  was  now  directed 
upon  Ligny,  between  which  and  St.  Amand,  Blucher  was  endeavouring 
to  concentrate  his  forces,  in  order  to  assume  the  offensive.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  supported  by  the  heavy  cavalry  and  several  field- 
pieces,  when  the  Prussians  appeared  to  hesitate  in  their  operations, 
succeeded  in  ascending  the  heights  of  Ligny;  and,  piercing  the 
enemy's  line,  drove  them  thence  in  great  disorder,  and  successively 
frustrated  all  their  efforts  to  rally  till  they  had  reached  Tilly,  on  the 
line  of  the  river  Dyle.  In  this  battle  the  French  and  Prussians  were 
stimulated  by  deadly  personal  hatred  against  each  other.  The  former 
remembered  the  massacres,  violations,  pillage,  and  wanton  outrage 
committed  by  Blucher  and  his  followers  during  the  preceding  year's 
campaign ;  and  the  latter,  that  their  country  had  been  long  subjected 
to  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  who  had  scorned  to  give  them  a  national 
constitution  in  exchange  for  their  voluntary  allegiance.  Few  asked  or 
received  quarter  on  either  side ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  loss 
was  immense.  The  Prussians  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  lost, 
it  is  said,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  besides  many 
who  disbanded  and  fled  at  random,  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
in  their  passage.  They  left  also  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  eight  stand  of  colours.  The  total  loss  of  the 
French  was  but  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was 
partly  attributable  to  the  advantageous  ground  occupied  by  them,  and 
partly  to  want  of  judgment  in  the  Prussian  General,  who  drew  his 
soldiers  together  in  such  masses  upon  the  accHvities  of  St.  Amand, 
Ligny,  and  Bry,  that  the  bullets  which  missed  their  foremost  lines 
invariably  struck  down  the  reserves.     In  the  retreat,  Blucher  himself 
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narrowlj  escaped.  His  horse  was  killed  bj  a  cannon  shot,  and  he 
thrown  to  the  ground^  where  his  own  cavalry  and  the  French  cuiras- 
siers  passed  over  him.  He  owed  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night  alone.  / 

At  dawn  on  the  17th,  Grouchy  and  his  corps  of  thirty-fenr  thousand 
men,  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  fled  in  two 
columns  by  way  of  TUly  and  Gembloux,  with  orders  to  direct  their 
course  on  Wavres.  His  instructions  were  to  follow  with  rapidity 
and  energy,  so  as  to  prerent  the  Prussians  from  rallying,  and  to 
keep  himself  always  between  the  causeway  leading  from  Charleroi 
to  Brussels  and  the  enemy,  that  he  might  maintain  his  communications 
undisturbed  with  the  French  main  army,  and  be  able  to  rejoin  it 
when  required.  About  seven  in  the  morning.  Napoleon  went  over 
the  field  of  the  previous  day's  conflict,  and  caused  every  assistance 
to  be  given  to  the  wounded.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Prussians 
strewing  the  field,  were  as  four  or  five  to  one  of  the  French.  This 
done,  the  Emperor  galloped  forward  with  the  cavalry  of  Count  Lobau 
towards  Quatre-Bras,  which  place  he  expected  to  find  in  Ney's  pos- 
session; but  that  Marshal  had  been  unable  to  retrieve  lus  error  of 
the  IGth,  and  remained  in  front  of  the  British  position,  although 
now  occupied  by  Wellington's  rear-guard  only,  which  disappeared 
as  soon  as  its  commander  perceived  the  approach  of  Lobau's  horse- 
men. Napoleon  severely  reproached  Ney  for  his  want  of  alertness 
and  indecision,  and  would  listen  to  no  excuse  or  extenuation,  insisting 
that  firom  first  to  last  he  should  have  implicitiy  obeyed  his  instructions 
to  attack,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Allied 
armies  to  have  acted  for  the  future  in  concert.  The  march  was  now, 
therefore,  urged  in  pursuit,  the  Emperor  hoping  that  he  might  yet 
be  able  to  overtake  and  defeat  the  British,  before  they  could  derive 
any  material  assistance  from  reinforcements  of  their  own  countrymen 
or  other  of  the  Allied  troops. 

The  day  had  set  in  foul;  the  wind  blew  fiercely,  torrents  of  rain 
rendered  the  roads  scarcely  passable;  and  the  soldiers  of  both  armies, 
as  they  moved  on,  sank  at  every  step  to  their  knees  in  thick  ckyey 
mud.  The  British,  who  had  been  almost  constantiy  in  motion  since 
the  night  of  the  1 5th,  were  harassed  beyond  measure,  and  murmured 
greatly  at  being  led  backwards  and  forwards,  merely  to  fight  batdes 
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which  produred  no  yisible  result  upon  the  issue  of  the  war.  The 
ball  at  Brussels  was  not  forgotten;  but  was  adduced  against  the 
officers^  as  proof  of  a  want  both  of  proper  precaution  to  avoid  being 
surprised^  and  of  sjrmpathy  with  those  who  had  the  brunt  of  battle, 
the  stress  of  weather^  and  all  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the  march 
and  countermarch  to  endure.  Wellington's  rear-guard,  during  the 
day,  behaved  gallantly;  and  succeeded,  though  with  considerable 
loss,  in  keeping  its  pursuers  in  check.  In  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  roads,  it  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  before 
the  head  of  the  retreating  column  reached  the  plain  of  Waterloo, 
and  nearly  seven  before  all  the  troops  were  got  into  position  on  the 
rising  ground  in  front  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  English  soldiers 
bivouacked  that  night  on  the  ground  they  were  to  maintain  in  the 
expected  battle  of  the  morrow.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Planchenois 
between  six  and  seven ;  and,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  established 
in  position,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  farm  of  Cailloux,  and 
ranged  his  followers  on  the  heights  around  La  BeUe  Alliance.  The 
reinforcements  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  continued  to  receive 
during  the  16th  and  17th,  had  raised  his  army  to  upwards  of  seventy* 
five  thousand  men,  who  were  supported  by  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  forces  brought  into  the  field  by  Napoleon 
have  been  estimated,  by  impartial  historians,  at  about  seventy  thou- 
sand men  and  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  In  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  however,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Duke*  could  not  depend 
upon  tiie  Belgian,  Nassau,  and  Hanoverian  troops. 

Napoleon,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  despatched  an  officer  to     I 
Grouchy,  to  announce  that  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  had  taken  post 
in  advance  of  the  forest  of  Soignes,  with  its  left  resting  on  the      i 
hamlets  of  La  Haye  and  Ohain,  where  Wellington  appeared  deter-      i 
mined  on  the  next  day  to  give  battle:   in  consequence  of  which. 
Grouchy  was  required  to  detach  from  his  corps,  at  least  two  hours     ' 
before   day-break,  a  division  of  seven  thousand   men  and  sixteen      i 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  orders  to  make  their  way  to  St  Lambert; 
and,  after  putting  themselves  in  communication  with  the  right  of 
the  Grand  Army,  to  operate  on  the  left  of  the  British.    At  the  same      j 
time,  it  was  intimated  that  as  soon  as  Blucher  should  evacuate  Wavres,      > 
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Grouchy  bimself^  leaying  the  pursuit,  should  march  with  the  rest 
of  his  corps  to  the  support  of  the  detachment  at  St.  Lambert.  An 
hour  after  this  messenger  had  been  sent  towards  Wayres,  a  letter 
from  Ghrouchy,  dated  at  Gembloux,  at  five  o'clock  that  evening,  was 
received  bj  the  Emperor,  stating  that  the  Marshal  had  been  unable 
to  follow  the  Prussians,  as  he  was  uncertain  whether  thej  had  taken 
the  road  to  Wavres  or  to  liege.  He  had  marched,  in  fact,  but  two 
leagues  since  morning;  and,  as  he  did  not  obtain  information  of 
Blucher's  route  till  his  soldiers  were  at  supper,  he  determined  to 
halt  till  next  morning.  When  Grouchy  at  last  put  his  corps  in 
motion,  it  was  too  late  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been 
sent. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  meanwhile,  was  enabled  to  communicate 
with  Blucher;  from  whom  he  obtained  a  promise,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Prussian  army  should  advance  to  the  support  of  the  British  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th. 

During  the  night,  the  Emperor  gave  all  necessary  orders  for 
next  day's  battle.  He  was  restless  and  uneasy,  fearing  that  the 
British  and  Prussian  leaders  would  avail  themselves  of  the  darkness 
to  cross  the  forest  of  Soignes  and  unite  before  Brussels,  in  which 
case  the  French  army  must  have  retired  without  striking  a  blow; 
and  the  war,  henceforth,  must  have  been  conducted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Allies,  all  of  whose  reinforcements  were  hastening  forward* 
Before  dayUght,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  English  were 
preparing  for  batde.  '^  The  day,  then,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  officers 
in  attendance,  '^  depends  upon  Ghrouchy:  if  he  follows  the  orders  he 
has  received,  we  have  in  our  favour  ninety  chances  to  ten." 

About  five  o'clock,  the  rain,  which  had  not  ceased  during  the 
night,  cleared  off;  and  at  eight  it  was  reported  by  the  officers,  who 
had  been  sent  to  inspect  the  field,  that  the  ground  was  practicable 
for  artillery.  The  Emperor,  who  was  at  breakfast,  instantly  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  forward  towards  La  Haye-Sainte  to  reconnoitre 
the  British  Une,  and  ordered  an  engineer  to  approach  nearer  to  see 
if  any  entrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  during  the  night.  When 
informed  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  fortifications,  he  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Ha !  I  have  them,  then  —  these 
English!"    Pinal  orders  for  the  battle  were  then  dictated  to  two 
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officers,  who  wrote  them  down  upon  the  spot;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  drums  and  trumpets  had  sounded  '^To  the  field  1"  and  the 
whole  army  was  in  motion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  determined,  according  to  the  plan  of 
operations  agreed  on  between  him  and  Blucher,  to  maintain  the 
defensive  until  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  was  expected 
on  the  field  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  noon.  His  arrangements 
were  simple  and  skilful.  The  British  army  was  divided  into  two 
lines ;  the  first,  composed  of  the  troops  on  whom  he  had  most  reliance; 
and  the  second,  of  those  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  were  doubtful,  and 
of  those  who  had  suffered  most  in  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras.  The 
cavalry,  disposed  in  three  lines,  guarded  the  rear.  The  right-wing 
extended  to  the  village  of  Merke-Braine,  near  Braine-la-Leud ;  the 
centre  rested  on  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean ;  and  the  left  was  sup- 
ported by  the  hamlet  of  Ter-la-Haye.  The  ch&teau  and  gardens  of 
Hougomont  on  the  right,  and  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye-Sainte  in 
£:ont,  were  occupied  by  strong  detachments,  as  important  points  of 
defence. 

The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
the  hardships  they  had  already  encountered,  ere  the  decisive  field  was 
attained.  Marching  and  counter-marching,  want  of  rest,  indifferent 
provisions,  and  the  tempestuous  weather,  firom  which  they  had  no 
shelter  night  nor  day,  had  utterly  incapacitated  many  for  additional 
exertion.  The  advantage,  however,  in  this  respect  remained,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  with  the  English,  who  had  been  able  to  snatch  . 
a  few  hours'  sleep,  resting  on  their  muskets,  among  the  standing  com, 
or  lying  on  the  wet  ground;  while  the  French  troops  had  been 
marching  till  a  much  latear  hour  at  night,  and  were  called  into  action 
earlier  in  the  morning. 

By  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  two  armies  were  arrayed,  and  impatient 
for  orders  to  commence  the  battle.  Napoleon  then  rode  along  the 
front  of  the  French  lines,  exhorting  his  followers  to  shew  themselves 
worthy  of  their  former  days  of  victory  and  glory;  and  he  was 
answered  by  universal  shouts  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  while  the 
infantry  raised  their  caps  upon  their  bayonets,  and  the  cuirassiers 
their  helmets  on  the  points  of  their  sabres,  to  testify  their  confident 
enthusiasm.     The  Emperor  next  proceeded  to  the  heights  of  Eos- 
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8omme^  where  he  dismounted,  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
field ;  and  where  he  stationed  his  Guard,  as  a  reserve,  to  act  where 
emergency  should  require.  The  English,  meanwhile,  remained  silent 
and  steady,  waiting  the  commands  of  their  Chief;  who,  with  a  tele- 
scope in  his  hand,  stood  beneath  a  tree,  near  the  cross  road,  in  front 
of  his  position,  watching  the  morements  of  his  opponents. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Prince  Jerome,  who  commanded  the  left- 
wing  of  his  brother's  army,  began  the  engagement  by  an  impetuous 
charge  on  the  position  of  Hougomont,  whence  the  Nassau  troops  were 
speedily  driven  in  confusion.  The  ch&teau  and  gardens,  however, 
were  bravely  defended  by  a  division  of  English  Guards,  who  could 
not  be  dislodged;  and  Jerome,  skilfully  masking  the  point,  pushed  on 
with  his  cavalry  and  artillery  against  Wellington's  right.  Here  also 
the  Belgian  and  Nassau  soldiers  gave  way ;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
British  infSEmtry,  the  steady  and  continuous  stream  of  their  mxisket- 
shot,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  their  artillery,  defied  all  the  efforts 
of  their  assailants ;  and  Jerome,  after  a  stem  and  desperate  contest, 
was  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  Hougomont  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  at  once  reinforced  and  strengthened  the  position. 
Nevertheless,  the  conflict  raged  here,  more  or  less,  during  the  day, 
till  at  last  the  ch&teau  was  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the  French,  and 
firiend  and  foe  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  Part  of  the  wood  and 
gardens,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  part  was  occupied  by  the  British. 

While  Napoleon  was  anxiously  watching  the  first  movement  of  his 
troops,  an  aide-de-camp,  sent  by  Ney,  who  had  been  charged  to 
attack  the  enemy's  centre,  arrived  at  full  gallop  to  announce  that 
all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  Marshal  waited  only  a  signal  for  the 
onset  The  Emperor  glanced  for  a  moment  round  the  field ;  and, 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert,  perceived  a  kind  of  moving  doud 
advancing  on  the  English  left ;  he  instantly  pointed  it  out  to  Soult, 
and  asked  whether  he  conceived  it  to  be  Grouchy  or  Blucher  ?  That 
officer  was  in  doubt;  and  Generals  Domont  and  Subervic  were 
despatched,  with  their  divisions  of  light  cavalry,  with  instructions  to 
dear  the  way  in  case  it  should  be  Grouchy,  and  if  an  enemy  to  hold 
him  in  check.  Shordy  afterwards,  a  Prussian  hussar  was  brought  in 
prisoner,  fit)m  whom,  and  from  a  letter  which  he  bore,  it  was  ascer- 
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tained  that  the  column  at  St.  Lambert  was  the  advanced-guard  of 
Bulow^  who  was  following  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  thirty  thousand 
men;  and  that  Blucher  was  still  at  Wavres^  where  Grouchy  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Napoleon  exclaimed^  that  at  least  thirty  of  his  ninety 
chances  were  now  lost;  but  if  Grouchy  could  be  induced  to  hasten 
upon  St.  Lambert^  and  take  Bulow's  corps  in  the  rear,  all  might  yet 
go  well.  An  officer  was  immediately  despatched  to  urge  his  arriral; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Lobau  was  sent,  with  two  divisions,  to  support 
Domont  in  keeping  the  Prussians  in  check;  with  instructions  to  charge 
furiously  the  moment  Ghrouchy,  who  it  was  thought  could  not  be  £ur 
o£f,  should  appear. 

Orders  were  then  sent  to  Ney,  to  commence  his  attack,  by  marching 
forward  on  La  Haye-Sainte;  and,  after  taking  that  post  with  the 
bayonet,  and  leaving  there  a  division  of  infimtry,  to  press  forward  on 
the  farms  of  Papelotte  and  La  Haye,  and  place  his  troops  between 
those  of  Wellington  and  Bulow.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  battery  of 
eighty  cannon,  opening  at  once  upon  the  left  centre  oj^  the  British 
Une,  announced  that  the  "  Bravest  of  the  brave ''  had,  if  ever  he 
had  lost  it,  recovered  his  usual  promptitude.  The  havoc  occasioned 
among  the  Allies  by  this  deadly  fire  was  immense;  and  Wellington, 
in  order  to  screen  his  men  from  its  effects,  drew  them  back  to  the 
reverse  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  they  had  been  drawn  up.  This 
was  the  only  retrograde  movement  made  by  the  English  during  the 
day.  Under  cover  of  the  fire.  Count  d'Erlon,  with  three  divisions  of 
in&ntry  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  advanced  along  the  Genappe 
road ;  but,  as  they  ascended  the  position  of  La  Haye-Sainte,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  directed  against  them  a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry,  which 
speedily  drove  one  column  back  into  the  hollow. 

A  brigade  of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers,  in  turn,  repulsed  the  English 
Guards,  and  rushing  onward  attacked  the  infantry ;  the  charge,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful ;  the  horsemen  being  unable  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  squares  formed  for  their  reception,  while  they 
were  themselves  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  Mean 
while,  one  of  D'Erlon's  unbroken  columns  pushed  forward  beyond 
La  Haye-Sainte,  upon  which  it  made  no  attack,  and  charging  one 
Belgian  and  three  Dutch  regiments  drove  them  from  their  post  in 
disorder,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  heights.     Sir  Thomas  Picton 
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was  now  sent  to  dislodge  the  adyancing  battalions;  and  being  sup* 
ported  by  a  brigade  of  heavy  cayalry,  the  French,  after  firing  a  volley, 
paused,  wheeled,  and  fled  in  confusion.  Many  were  cut  down  by 
the  Guards;  and  seven  guns,  two  eagles,  and  about  two  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  British  dragoons,  however,  pursued  their 
success  too  &r ;  and,  getting  involved  among  the  infantry,  and  being 
attacked  by  a  body  of  cuirassiers,  they  were  themselves  broken,  and 
compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss,  leaving  the  captured  guns  to  their 
new  assailants,  and  affording  the  broken  infantry  an  opportunity  to 
reform  their  ranks.  Napoleon  himself  had  led  the  charge  that 
dispersed  this  brigade  of  English  cavalry,  in  which  General  Devaux 
was  kiQed,  and  L'Allemand  wounded  at  his  side.  It  was  here,  also, 
that  the  English  generals,  Ficton  and  Sir  William  Fonsonby,  fell. 

Ney,  though  deprived  of  his  artillery  for  a  time,  continued,  never- 
theless, to  advance  with  the  columns  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged : 
his  principal  attack  being  directed  against  La  Haye-Sainte,  which  was 
defended  by  some  Hanoverian  and  Scottish  troops.  For  three  hours 
was  this  important  position,  and  the  part  of  the  field  which  it  com- 
manded, contested  by  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery — the  hill  being 
now  held  by  the  English,  and  anon  by  the  French.  The  contest, 
which  shortly  extended  itself  along  the  entire  front  of  the  British 
right,  was  of  the  most  desperate  character.  Whole  battalions  fell 
in  line  as  they  stood;  and  the  shrieks  of  maimed  horses,  and  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  rose  above  the  loud 
music  of  the  military  bands  and  the  continuous  roU  of  musketry, 
filling  every  pause  of  the  thundering  cannonade. 

Napoleon,  from  the  rising  ground  to  which  he  had  returned  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  battle,  at  length  believed  that  he  saw 
indications  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  instantly  despatched  an  order 
for  KeUerman  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  his  cuirassiers, 
to  support  the  cavalry  on  the  low  grounds  between  Mont  St.  Jean 
and  La  Haye-Sainte.  The  command  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
the  dragoons  galloping  forward,  drove  the  British  artillerymen  from 
their  guns,  and  charged  furiously  upon  the  squares  of  infantry  behind. 
It  is  asserted  by  all  the  French  authorities,  and  contradicted  by  all 
the  English,  that  several  squares  of  the  Allied  infantry  were  now 
broken,  and  six  stand  of  colours  taken.    It  is  certain  that  the  aban- 
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doned  cannon  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  soldiers; 
but  they  coidd  neither  secure  nor  spike  the  pieces  on  account  of 
the  tremendous  fire  which  was  kept  up  bj  the  British  in&ntry;  and 
when  the  cayaLy  retired,  the  artillerymen,  issuing  from  the  squares 
in  which  they  had  found  refuge,  immediately  manned  their  guns, 
and  poured  upon  the  foe  a  destructive  volley  of  grape  shot  The 
cuirassiers,  however,  seemed  determined  to  effect  their  purpose;  and 
notwithstanding  the  deadly  hail  which'  thinned  their  ranks,  they 
returned  to  the  charge  again  and  again,  and  rode  round  and  round 
the  squares,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  second  British  line;  but  the 
infantry  was  immoveable;  and  after  sustaining  frightful  carnage,  the 
cuirassiers  were  compelled  to  draw  off  —  when,  for  a  short  time, 
the  conflict  on  both  sides  slackened. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  the  Chief  of  each  army  anxiously 
looked  for  his  expected  reinforcement.  Bulow,  on  the  French  right, 
had  been  effectively  checked  by  Lobau,  Domont,  and  Subervic ;  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  Ghrouchy;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  Blucher  having  come  up  in  person  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  the  French  opposed  to  him  would  be  unable  long  to  maintain 
their  ground.  Presently  afterwards,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Ghrouchy  with  intelligence  that  the  Marshal,  instead  of  quitting  Gem- 
bloux  at  daybreak,  according  to  his  stated  intentions  of  the  preceding 
evening,  had  halted  there  till  half-past  nine,  and  then  taken  the  road 
to  Wavres,  ignorant  of  the  Emperor's  engagement  with  the  enemy 
before  Waterloo.  It  was  now  evident,  that  no  assistance  could  be 
received  from  Grouchy  till  past  seven  in  the  evening  at  least.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  Blucher  should  be  prevented 
from  effecting  his  junction  witii  Wellington ;  and  accordingly  orders 
were  despatched  to  Lobau  and  his  companions,  to  use  every  effort  to 
restrain  the  Prussian  advance.  At  the  same  time,  Duhesme,  with 
eight  thousand  of  tiie  Young  Guard  and  twenty-four  field  pieces, 
were  sent  towards  Planchenois,  upon  which  village  Lobau,  if  over- 
whelmed, must  necessarily  retreat  This  reinforcement  served  for  a 
brief  space  to  stay  the  progress  of  Blucher ;  but  the  dark  masses  of 
Prussians  were  soon  afterwards  seen  debouching  on  the  plain  from  the 
Wavres  road,  and  the  feeble  army  opposed  to  them  was  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  retire,  though  slowly,  before  them. 
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Napoleon  now  saw  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  approached;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  skill  and  desperate  yalour 
could  save  him  from  ruin.  He  began  to  prepare^  therefore^  for  the 
final  struggle.  His  first  orders  produced  a  series  of  movements  which 
changed  the  whole  front  of  his  army,  so  as  to  face  the  Prussians  as 
well  as  the  English.  The  left-wing  was  withdrawn  from  Hougomont^ 
and  brought  nearer  to  La  Belle- Alliance.  The  cavalry  of  KeUerman 
and  Milhaud  were  ordered  to  faU  back  from  before  Mont  St.  Jean^  and 
Lobau  and  Duhesme  to  continue  their  retreat^  and  range  in  line 
above  Planchenois ;  while  General  Felet  was  to  hold  that  village^  in 
V>rder  to  support  the  movement.  At  the  same  time^  an  aide-de-camp 
was  sent  along  the  lines  to  announce  that  Grouchy  approached^  and 
that  courage  and  perseverance  would  soon  procure  a  victory. 

The  infantry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  had  not  yet  been  brought  into 
action.  Napoleon  now  formed  it^  at  the  foot  of  the  position  of 
La  Belle-Alliance^  into  two  columns^  reserving  only  four  battalions 
to  protect  their  comrades'  march^  and  led  them  forward  in  person^ 
as  far  as  a  ravine  which  crossed  the  Genappe  road^  in  front  of  the 
British  lines.  Here^  on  the  entreaty  of  the  officers  of  his  staff,  who 
represented  to  him,  that  the  safety  of  France  depended  solely  on  him, 
he  relinquished  the  command  to  Ney;  who,  having  had  five  horses 
shot  imder  him  during  the  day,  advanced  on  foot.  A  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  annoimced  that  they  were  in  motion;  and  soon  the  British 
guns  commenced  an  incessant  thunder  on  their  ranks  —  changing,  as 
the  columns  advanced,  from  round  to  cannister  shot;  and,  finally, 
firing  double  charges.  The  Guards,  however,  though  their  numbers 
were  thinned  at  every  step,  continued  their  march ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  gained  the  crest  or  rising  ground  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  on  which  the 
English  awaited  their  assault.  The  French  bands,  meanwhile,  played 
the  Imperial  March,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  on,  with  deafening  shouts 
of  "  Vive  I'Empereur !"  The  Brunswick,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  troops, 
which  had  been  stationed  on  the  eminence  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  assailing  force,  fled  in  terror  the  instant  they  perceived  themselves 
in  danger ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  compelled  in  person  to 
rally  them.  The  fate  of  Europe,  at  that  moment,  hung  on  the  cool- 
ness, self-command,  and  promptitude  of  the  English  General ;  and  the 
result  has  proved,  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  skill  and  firmness 
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was  worthily  bestowed.  Before  the  Imperial  Guard  could  deploy,  he 
gave  the  long-desired,  long-expected  word  for  the  British  infantry  to 
advance ;  which  being  obeyed  as  soon  as  uttered,  the  men,  who  had 
been  lying  on  the  ground  on  the  hill,  or  resting  on  their  arms  on  the 
slope,  sprang  forward,  and,  moving  on  in  line,  closed  around  Ney  and 
his  gallant  followers,  pouring  into  their  ranks  a  continuous  stream  of 
bullets.  The  Imperial  Guards  attempted  to  deploy ;  but  in  the  effort 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  rushed  in  a  dense  crowd,  not  to 
the  rear,  but  to  the  hollow  road  in  front  of  La  Haye-Sainte,  whence 
they  were  speedily  driven  in  utter  confusion.  The  uniform  and  hat 
of  Ney  in  this  desperate  charge  were  riddled  with  balls. 

Blucher,  meanwhile,  had  pressed  forward  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  hamlet  of  La  Haye,  having  driven  thence  the  few  French 
soldiers  who  had  attempted  to  hold  it;  and  his  advanced-guard  was 
already  in  communication  with  the  British  left.  Bidow  had  been 
repulsed  from  Flanchenois,  but  being  now  reinforced  with  the  strong 
corps  of  General  Pirch,  was  again  advancing.  Napoleon  had  no 
reserve,  save  the  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  had  been 
retained  to  cover  Ney's  retreat.  It  was  already  dusk;  and  Wel- 
lington, having  assumed  the  offensive,  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  all  his  forces.  The  French  had  been  everywhere  repulsed :  the 
Guard,  never  before  conquered,  had  been  routed  by  the  stem 
unyielding  Britons;  and  night  brought  with  it  terror  and  despair. 
The  fatal  cry  of  "Sauve  qui  peut!'*  was  raised,  and  soon  becoming 
general,  discipline  and  courage  vanished,  and  a  wild  flight  ensued. 
The  Emperor  for  a  moment  attempted  to  rally  his  frigitive  soldiers, 
but  the  effort  proved  unavailing;  and  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  square  of  his  Old  Guard,  with  his  brother 
Jerome,  Ney,  Soult,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Corbineau,  Flahault,  Gorgaud, 
Lab^doydre,  and  Cambrone,  to  escape  being  made  prisoner. 

The  English  and  Prussians  now  filled  the  whole  plain,  and  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  carried  death  on  every  side.  The  battle  had 
ended;  but  carnage  had  taken  its  place.  The  British  were  the 
victors ;  but  the  Prussian  swords  were  unfleshed,  and  their  vengeance 
unsatiated.  These  reapers  of  cheap  glory,  therefore,  scoured  the 
field,  and  gave  no  quarter. 

The  Emperor  still  lingered  on  the  ground  with  his  yet  unbroken 
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Old  Guard.  Prince  Jerome,  who  had  conducted  himself  exceedingly 
well  throughout  the  day,  urged  him  to  commit  an  act  of  desperation. 
"  Here,  brother,"  he  exclaimed,  "  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
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should  fall!"  Napoleon,  who  was  on  foot,  instantly  mounted  his 
horse;  but  his  generals  and  greni^iers,  though  willing  to  perish 
themselves,  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  which  involved  his 
death;  and,  finally,  an  aide-de-camp,  seizing  his  bridle,  led  him  at 
a  gallop  from  the  field.  For  half  a  league  his  route  lay  through 
fields,  in  the  midst  of  the  enfuriated  Prussians,  whose  bullets  whistled 
in  the  darkness  around  his  head,  but  refused  to  strike  him.  Shortly 
before  ten  o'clock  he  reached  Genappe,  where  he  paused  for  awhile, 
and  made  another  attempt  to  rally;  but  the  confusion  was  utterly 
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irremediable;  and,  as  the  Prussian  and  English  cayaby  were  dose 
at  hand,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  place  and  hasten  to 
Charleroi,  where  he  stayed  only  to  procure  some  refreshment  ere 
he  proceeded  to  Philippeville,  whence  he  continued  his  route  to 
Laon.  At  nine  at  night,  on  the  20th,  accompanied  by  Maret,  and 
Generals  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Lab^doyere,  and  Gourgaud,  he  re-entered 
Paris,  and  slept  for  the  night  at  the  Elys^e  palace. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  had  urged 
the  advance  in  person  as  far  as  Genappe,  where,  and  not  as  almost 
universally  stated  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  he  met  with  Blucher,  some 
time  after  ten  o'clock.  Here  it  was  arranged  that  the  Prussians 
should  continue  the  pursuit  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was 
just  rising  through  the  drizzling  nust,  while  the  wearied  English 
halted  to  obtain  some  refreshment  and  repose.  The  French  army 
was  utterly  disorganized.  Cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  all  mingled 
confusedly  together,  and  sought  to  escape  by  the  road,  and  over  the 
heavy  ploughed  grounds  and  corn-fields.  The  artillerymen  aban- 
doned their  guns,  the  soldiers  of  the  train  cut  the  traces  of  their 
horses;  the  baggage,  ammunition-waggons,  stores,  and  a  number  of 
private  carriages — among  others,  that  which  had  borne  the  Emperor 
from  Paris  —  were  abandoned,  and  the  drivers  sought  for  safety 
wherever  chance  directed  them.  No  rendezvous  had  been  appointed, 
and  indeed  no  road  was  open :  every  one,  therefore,  fled  at  random, 
and  strove  for  individual  preservation.  The  Prussian  and  Brunswick 
soldiers  cut  down  every  soul  they  encountered.  These  troops  had 
never  by  their  own  valour  gained  a  single  battle:  but  such  men 
exult  most  savagely  over  the  foes  which  other  arms  have  prostrated. 
To  the  honour  of  the  British  it  should  be  recorded,  that  when  the 
fight  had  closed,  notwithstanding  their  own  losses,  sufferings,  and 
fatigue,  numbers  of  the  victorious  soldiers  dispersed  over  the  field, 
and  carried  refreshments  and  assistance,  not  alone  to  their  wounded 
countrymen,  but  to  those  disabled  foes  whom  they  had  so  recently 
encountered  in  mortal  strife. 

At  Fleurus,  Ligny,  Quatre-Bras,  and  Waterloo,  and  in  the  rout 
that  followed,  the  French  lost  about  forty  thousand  men;  the  Prussians 
thirty-eight  thousand;  the  "brave  Belgians,"  including  the  Dutch, 
to  whose  memory  a  colossal  lion  has  since  been  erected  on  the  plains 
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of  Waterloo^ — appropriately  depicted  with  his  tail  between  his  logs^ 
— eight  thousand ;  the  Hanoverians  three  thousand  five  hundred ;  and 
the  English  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand — in  all  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men :  too  high  a  price,  it  may  now  be  thought, 
to  have  paid  merely  for  the  restoration  of  a  baseless  throne  to  the 
despicable  elder  Bourbons,  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  Elys^e,  Napoleon  had  caused 
his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  with  Cambac^rSs,  Kegnault  de 
St  Jean  Angely,  Decr^,  Caulaincourt,  Camot,  and  others  to  be 
stunmoned.  The  Emperor  desired  that  the  Ministers,  and  even  the 
two  Chambers,  might  be  called  together  during  the  night,  believing 
that  a  statement  of  the  truth  would  induce  them  at  once  to  vote 
sufficient  men  and  money  to  reorganize  the  army,  and  enable  him 
to  make  a  further  attempt  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Maret 
seems  to  have  understood  the  spirit  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  the 
''Great  Nation"  much  better  than  he  did  who  had  won  for  it  the 
name  of  which  it  vaunted.  ''  Parties  will  merely  take  the  opportunity 
to  agitate,"  he  said;  ''and  though  the  house  is  on  fire,  the  chief 
discussion  will  be  to  spare  water  and  engines." 

The  return  of  the  Emperor  was  not  generally  known  till  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  when  the  two  Chambers  met  in  haste  to 
deliberate  on  future  proceedings.  The  extent  of  the  National  dis- 
asters, as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  were  candidly  stated  in  the 
report  dictated  by  Napoleon,  and  delivered  by  the  Minister.  A 
stormy  debate  ensued,  and  M.  de  La  Fayette,  whose  honest  intentions 
have  never  been  questioned,  but  whose  want  of  common  sense,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  inflicted  serious  injuries  on  his  country, 
proposed  five  resolutions — the  adoption  of  which  was  tantamount  to 
establishing  a  Republic — La  Fayette's  favourite  notion  of  government. 
By  the  first  vote,  it  was  declared  that  the  National  independence  was 
threatened;  by  the  second,  that  the  sittings  of  the  Bepresentatives 
were  permanent,  and  that  whosoever  shoxdd  seek  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  would  incur  the  penalties  of  treason ;  by  the  third,  it  was 
announced  that  the  army  had  deserved  well  of  the  country;  by  the 
fourth,  the  National  Guard  was  called  out;  and  the  fifth  invited  the 
Ministers  to  repair  to  the  Assembly.  These  resolutions  were  received 
with  marked  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  Bourbonists,  who  became 
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thus  at  once  assured  that  the  Chamber  would  refuse  all  co-operation 
with  the  Emperor  to  drire  back  the  national  enemy  from  the  frontier. 
The  debate  and  its  publication  must  have  put  an  immediate  end  to 
the  hopes  of  all  who  had  ventured  to  dream  of  French  independence^ 
under  the  constitutional  sovereignty  of  Napoleon. 

Debates  and  conferences  were  maintained  throughout  the  day  — 
all  tending  to  one  point,  a  wish  that,  as  the  war  had  originally  been 
declared  not  against  France,  but  against  Napoleon,  the  latter  would 
abdicate ;  and  leave  the  conduct  of  the  Government  to  La  Fayette  and 
his  oratorical  companions.  From  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place,  it  was  clear,  indeed,  that  this  course,  or  the  trial  of  a  new  18th 
of  Brumaire,  must  be  adopted.  Prince  Lucien  recommended  the 
latter;  but  the  Emperor  would  scarcely  listen  to  the  alternative. 
"  You  know  the  consequences,"  urged  Lucien,  "  of  wanting  the 
courage  to  dare.  You  deliberate  when  you  ought  to  act.  The 
Chamber,  unless  you  speedily  resolve  on  its  expulsion,  will  pro- 
nounce your  forfeiture."  Napoleon  finally  reftised  to  employ  violence 
against  the  Legislature ;  and,  during  the  night  of  the  2 1st,  an  act  of 
abdication  was  demanded  from  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Peers  as  well 
as  of  the  Deputies.  A  scene  of  bitter  altercation  took  place  in  his 
presence.  La  Fayette  and  Lanjuinais  urged  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  tmtil  a  great  sacrifice  had  been 
made.  Maret,  in  reply,  demanded  severe  measures  against  the  Boy- 
alists,  and  the  disaffected  who  were  their  friends.  Recourse  ought  to 
be  had  in  such  a  crisis,  he  urged,  to  the  policy  of  the  Revolution, 
which  condemned  to  punishment  all  who  sought  to  endanger  the 
Nation.  ^*  Had  such  measures  been  earlier  resorted  to,"  he  added, 
*^  some  who  hear  me  would  not  now  be  smiling  at  the  misfortunes  of 
their  country,  and  Wellington  would  not  be  marching  upon  Paris." 
Napoleon  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  dismissing  the  unmannered 
cavillers.  He  subsequently  sent  for  Benjamin  Constant,  not  appa- 
rently to  ask  for  advice,  but  to  state  his  own  views  to  one  who  was 
able  and  honest  enough  to  report  them  fairly. 

**  The  question  no  longer  concerns  me,  but  France,"  said  the 
Emperor.  '^  They  wish  me  to  abdicate :  have  they  calculated  upon 
the  inevitable  consequences  ?  It  is  round  me  and  my  name  that  the 
army  rallies :  to  separate  me  from  it  is  to  disband  it     If  I  abdicate 
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to-daj,  in  two  days'  time  you  will  no  longer  have  an  army.  The 
soldiers  do  not  understand  your  subtleties;  nor  will  foreign  powers 
be  won  by  your  fine  words.  Had  I  been  detiironed  fifteen  years  ago 
there  would  have  been  some  spirit  in  it;  but  as  I  now  make  part  of 
what  strangers  attack^  France  is  bound  to  defend  me.  In  abandoning 
me^  she  avows  her  weakness^  and  courts  the  insolence  of  the  Con- 
queror. It  is  no  love  of  liberty,  but  Waterloo  that  deposes  me. 
And  what  right  has  the  Chamber  to  demand  my  abdication  ?  It  has 
no  authority;  and  steps  out  of  its  sphere  to  do  so.  It  is  my  right 
and  duty  to  dissolve  it." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  avenue  of  Marigny  resounded  with 
cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  I "  A  crowd  of  the  labouring  classes  and 
poor  citizens  had  gathered  round  the  palace,  and  were  trying  to  scale 
the  walls  to  get  near  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  offer  him  their  services 
to  defend  him  and  the  country.  Napoleon  looked  at  these  groups  for 
some  time,  and  at  last  said : — ^^  You  see  it  is  as  I  have  stated.  These 
are  not  the  persons  whom  I  have  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours. 
I  found  and  left  them  poor.  It  is  the  instinct  of  necessity  which 
enlightens  them ;  —  the  voice  of  the  country  which  speaks  by  their 
mouths.  If  I  were  to  permit  it,  the  refiractory  Chambers,  in  an  hour, 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  I  did  not  return  from  Elba  to 
inundate  Paris  with  blood !  •  .  .  I  do  not  wish  to  employ  force.  I 
came  in  the  hope  of  combining  our  last  resources :  they  have  aban- 
doned me  with  the  same  facility  with  which  they  received  me  back. 
But  let  them  do  for  the  country  what  they  will  not  do  for  me.  I 
doubt  their  intentions.  Those  who  wish  to  deliver  me  up  to-day« 
say  that  it  is  to  save  France :  to-morrow,  by  delivering  up  France, 
they  will  prove  that  it  was  to  save  themiselves."  He  finally  declared 
his  resolution  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 

Camot,  who,  better  than  most  of  his  colleagues,  understood  the 
position  of  France,  and  the  need  which  it  had  of  the  genius  and 
valour  of  Napoleon,  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  semblance  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  to  contest  for  the  exclusion  of  the  hated  Bourbons, 
was  the  last  to  sanction  the  resignation  of  power  by  the  Emperor,  as 
in  brighter  times  he  had  been  the  first  to  oppose  his  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title.  He  knew  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation  depended 
upon  the  army  and  its  Chief;  and  when  he  found  that  the  counsel  of 
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the  Ideologists  had  triumphed,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  at  the 
table  where  he  had  been  writing,  and  burst  into  tears.  Napoleon 
was  deeply  affected ;  and,  while  he  sought  to  soothe  the  grief  of  the 


aged  Statesman,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  have  not  known  you 
till  too  late!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  June,  the  following  important 
document  was  presented  to  the  two  Chambers :  —  ^^  Frenchmen !  In 
commencing  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  independence,  I 
relied  on  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  wills,  and  on  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  success ; 
and  therefore  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the  Powers  against  me. 
Circumstances  appear  to  be  changed.  I  offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France.     May  they  prove  to  have  been 
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sincere  in  their  declarations,  and  to  have  aimed  only  at  my  person* 
My  political  life  is  terminated;  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the 
title  of  Napoleon  II.,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  present  Ministers 
will  provisionally  form  the  Council  of  Government.  The  interest 
which  I  take  in  my  son* s  welfare,  induces  me  to  invite  the  Chambers 
to  organize,  without  delay,  a  legal  Regency.  Let  all  unite  for  the 
public  safety,  in  order  to  remain  an  independent  Nation.*' 

The  act  was  received  by  the  disaffected  among  the  Representatives 
with  the  utmost  transport  It  gave  the  speculative  an  opportunity 
to  recommence  their  old  amusement  of  constitution-making;  and 
promised  to  those  who  had  been  long  excluded  from  power  and 
patronage,  at  least  a  brief  space  for  attending  to  their  fortunes.  The 
Chambers,  meanwhile,  prepared  an  address  of  thanks,  which  they 
transmitted  to  Napoleon  through  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Lanjuinais 
and  others,  who  were  cbarged  to  felicitate  him  on  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  his  last  act  of  heroism.  The  Emperor  replied  with 
dignity:  — 

*'I  desire  that  my  abdication  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
France;  but  I  have  Utde  hope  of  such  a  result:  the  State  is  left 
without  a  Chief  and  without  political  existence.  The  time  lost  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
putting  the  country  in  a  state  to  destroy  the  enemy.  I  recommend 
to  the  Chambers  the  prompt  reinforcement  of  the  armies.  Those 
who  wish  for  peace,  must  prepare  for  war.  Do  not  expose  this 
great  nation  to  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  lest  your  expectations  be 
disappointed.  In  that  consists  the  danger:  for  me,  in  whatever 
situation  I  may  be  placed,  I  shall  always  be  happy  so  long  as  I  know 
that  France  is  so.*' 

On  the  same  day,  the  Chambers,  proceeding  on  the  act  of  abdi- 
cation, but  without  reference  to  the  condition  upon  which  it  had 
been  executed — that  of  recognising  Napoleon  II.  as  Emperor, — 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government  of  five  members,  consisting  of 
Fouch^,  Carnot,  Grenier,  Quinette,  and  Caulaincourt ;  strangely 
overlooking  La  Fayette  and  Lanjuinais,  who  had  been  the  prime 
movers  of  the  measure,  and  who,  doubtless,  wished  to  be  considered 
as  the  heroes  of  the  new  revolution.  It  was  in  vain  that  Prince 
Luden,  Lab^doydre,  Lavalette,  and  others,  urged  that  the  right  of 
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succession,  according  to  the  Constitution,  whicli  all  of  them,  three 
weeks  before,  had  sworn  to  obey,  was  vested  in  the  son  of  the 
Emperor;  and  that  Camot  laid  before  the  Chamber  a  report,  founded 
upon  despatches  just  received  from  Marshal  Grouchy,  Soult,  and 
others,  that  the  condition  of  the  army  was  less  desperate  than  had 
been  imagined, — the  Chambers  proceeded  with  as  much  zest  as 
though  it  had  been  their  special  object  and  duty  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  entire  conquest  of  France  and  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
With  one  member  of  the  new  Provisional  Government,  indeed,  such 
restoration  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  the  end  aimed  at. 
Fouch^,  from  the  moment  of  the  Emperor's  return  from  Elba  to  his 
final  departure  for  St.  Helena,  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Allies,  and  with  the  Bourbon  Court  at  Ghent;  detailing  from  day 
to  day,  by  means  of  trusty  agents — which,  from  his  long  connexion 
with  the  police  and  his  present  post  at  its  head,  none  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  select  and  employ — all  occurrences  of  interest  and  all 
measures  resolved  upon  or  contemplated.  "  It  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  our  times,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^'how,  after  having  been  the 
mainspring  of  such  a  complication  of  plots  and  counter-plots,  revolu- 
tionary and  counter-revolutionary  intrigues,  Fouche  contrived,  after 
all,  to  die  in  his  bed."  One  of  the  fidsehoods  now  propagated  by 
this  sanguinary  old  Jacobin,  in  order  to  appease  the  people,  who 
became  clamorous  at  what  they  conceived  to  be  Napoleon's  dethrone- 
ment, was,  that  in  an  official  communication,  which  had  just  reached 
him  from  Prince  Mettemich,  the  latter,  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
Court,  had  guaranteed  the  accession  of  Napoleon  II.  in  case  of  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor. 

Napoleon,  when  informed  of  the  appointment  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  was  filled  with  indignation,  ''I  have  not  abdicated," 
he  exclaimed,  "  on  behalf  of  a  new  Directory,  but  in  favour  of  my 
son:  if  he  is  not  proclaimed,  my  abdication  is  null.  It  is  not  by 
presenting  itself  before  the  Allies  with  drooping  head  and  bended 
knees,  that  the  Nation  will  obtain  the  recognition  of  its  independence. 
If  the  Chambers  were  acquainted  with  their  true  position,  they  would 
spontaneously  have  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.  Foreigners  would  then 
have  learned  that  you  possessed  a  will,  an  object,  a  rallying  point; 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  20th  of  March  was  not  an  afiair  of 
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party  or  &ction>  bat  the  result  of  attachment  in  the  French  people 
to  my  person  and  dynasty.  The  national  unanimity  would  have 
pleaded  better  than  any  mean  and  degrading  humiliation/' 

The  situation  of  the  Chambers  had  by  this  time  become  criticaL 
The  garri£k)n  of  Faris^  the  Federates^  mauy  of  the  National  Guards^ 
and  a  majority  of  the  lower  classes^  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  Camot 
and  Lab^doydre^  that  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  adyancing 
enemy  should  have  been  the  first  consideration^  and  that  effective 
defence  was  impossible  without  the  name  and  genius  of  Napoleon 
to  direct  it.  Crowds  of  persons  daily  gathered  around  the  Elys^e 
palace  and  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor^  whom  they  called  upon 
once  more  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army^  to  rescue  France 
from  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  Fouch^  and  his  Froyisional  Goyem- 
ment  became  alarmed  lest  an  insurrection  should  ensue»  and  the 
hostQe  Chambers  be  deliyered  a  prey  to  popular  fury.  The  Emperor 
was  then  solicited  to  leaye  the  capital^  where  his  presence  created  so 
much,  uneasiness  among  the  factious;  and>  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  do  BO,  the  Chambers^  on  the  24th  of  June^  formally  recognised 
Napoleon  II.  as  Emperor.  On  the  25th,  accordingly,  the  Emperor 
retired  to  Malmaison — the  ancient  country-seat  where  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life  had  been  spent  with  his  beloved  Josephine.  Here, 
on  the  lurgeht  entreaty  of  Camot,  who  represented  that  the  soldiers 
had  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  any  one  save  the  Emperor,  or 
to  acknowledge  any  other  government  without  his  special  command, 
he  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  troops  :— 

*'  Soldiers  I  While  obeying  the  necessity  whicb  compels  me  to 
separate  from  the  brave  French  army,  I  bear  with  me  the  happy 
certainty  that  the  army  will  justify,  by  the  eminent  services  which  the 
country  expects  from  it,  the  eulogies  which  our  enemies  themselves 
have  been  unable  to  refuse.  Soldiers!  I  shall  follow  your  steps, 
thougb  absent.  I  know  every  corps,  and  not  one  of  them  will  obtain 
a  signal  advantage  over  the  enemy,  but  I  shall  render  homage  to  the 
courage  it  may  display.  You  and  I  have  both  been  calumniated. 
Men,  incapable  of  appreciating  our  labours,  have  seen,  in  the  marks 
of  attachment  you  have  given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  I  was  the  sole 
object.  Let  your  future  success  apprise  them,  that  it  was  the  country 
above  all  things  which  you  served  in  obeying  me ;  and  that  if  I  had 
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any  share  in  yoar  affection^  I  was  indebted  for  it  to  my  ardent  love  for 
France^  our  common  mother. 

'*  Soldiers !  A  few  efforts  more^  and  the  Coalition  will  be  dissolved. 
Napoleon  will  recognise  you  by  the  blows  you  are  about  to  strike. 
Save  the  honour^  the  independence  of  the  French !  Be  the  same  men 
that  I  have  known  you  for  the  last  twenty  years^  and  you  will  be 
invincible !  ** 

The  Allies  were  now  approaching  Faris^  havkig  urged  their  march 
with  the  utmost  speedy  the  moment  they  were  informed  that  Napoleon 
had  abdicated^  and  that  nothing  remained  to  oppose  their  progress^ 
but  the  embodied  cabal  which  had  usurped  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment The  Federates  and  populace  were  stLU  clamorous  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Emperor ;  and  when  it  was  whispered  that  Fouch^ 
had  surrounded  him  by  police  agents^  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner^ 
the  house  of  that  infamous  man  was  surrounded  by  a  mob^  and  he 
compelled  to  conceal  himself.  Malmaison,  at  the  same  time,  was 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  others,  constantly  shouting  '^  Vive 
I'Empereur/'  and  petitioning  Napoleon  to  place  himself  at  their  head, 
in  order  to  make  a  final  stand  for  national  freedom,  beneath  the  walls 
of  Paris. 

The  Emperor,  though  perfectly  calm  in  aU  that  regarded  his 
own  fate,  seemed  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  that  Paris  was 
about  to  be  surrendered,  without  a  blow,  to  the  Allies ;  and,  on  the 
27th,  hearing  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  not  far  distant,  and 
that  the  disposition  of  their  troops  was  such  as  to  offer  a  prospect  of 
success,  were  a  bold  and  skilful  movement  attempted,  he  wrote  to  the 
Provisional  Government  to  offer  his  services  as  General.  ''  In  relin- 
quishing my  power,"  he  said,  ^^  I  have  not  renounced  the  noblest 
right  of  a  citizen — the  right  of  defending  my  country.  The  approach 
of  our  enemies  to  the  capital,  no  longer  leaves  any  doubt  of  their* 
intentions,  or  of  their  bad  faith.  In  these  grave  circumstances,  I  offer 
you  my  services,  as  General,  and  desire  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  first 
soldier  of  the  country." 

Fouch^  and  his  colleagues,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
Camot,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  intriguers,  saw  that,  if  this  request 
were  acceded  to.  Napoleon  must  necessarily  be  still  in  a  position 
to  become  their  master.      They  accordingly   refused  his  services. 
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and  sent  General  Becker  —  a  person  with  whose  conduct  the 
Emperor  had  been  dissatisfied,  and  who  was  consequently  sup* 
posed  to  entertain  a  pique  against  him  —  with  orders  to  watch 
the  dethroned  Monarch's  proceedings,  and  prevent  his  escape  from 
Mahnaison. 

In  the  meantime,  the  answer  of  the  Allies  to  the  demand  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  for  an  armistice,  was  made  known:  —  The 
person  of  Bonaparte  was  to  be  surrendered,  imconditionally,  to 
their  keeping ;  Paris  was  to  capitulate ;  and  Loids  XYIII.  was  to 
be  replaced  upon  the  French  throne.  Even  the  atrocious  Fouch^ 
quailed  when  he  reflected  on  the  summary  vengeance  which  would 
be  taken  by  the  people,  should  these  demands  be  at  once  complied 
with ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  appearing  to  yield 
to  the  letter  of  the  first  requisition,  though  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  do  so  in  substance,  messengers  were  despatdied  to  the 
Emperor,  to  implore  him,  for  his  own  safety,  the  general  interest, 
and  the  wel&re  of  his  family,  to  qidt  Malmaison,  and  repair  to 
Bochefort,  where  two  frigates  were  to  be  instantly  prepared  to 
convey  him  to  the  United  States  of  America.  "  The  Provisional 
Government,*'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  like  skilful  anglers,  had 
been  gradually  drawing  their  nets  aroimd  Napoleon;  and  it  was 
now  time,  they  thought,  to  drag  him  upon  the  shallows."  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  Fouch^,  knowing  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  his  Mends  should  Napoleon  be  openly 
delivered  to  his  enemies,  induced  him  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and, 
by  giving  prompt  information  to  the  Allies  of  all  his  movements, 
secured  his  final  capture  as  effectually  as  though  he  had  been 
arrested  at  first.  The  reward  of  Fouch^'s  perfidy  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  of  Police  to  Louis  XVIII.  Davoust  refused  to 
affix  his  signature  to  a  document  intended  to  authorize  Becker  to 
make  the  Emperor  prisoner,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  depart  for  the 
coast,  and  even  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Minister  was  ashamed  to 
sign  it. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  June,  after  another  vain  offer  to  join 
the  army,  and  repel  the  foe;  and,  on  receiving  promises  £rom  the 
Provisional  Government  that  passports  should  be  procured  from  the 
Allies,  and  forwarded  to  him,    to   permit  his  sailing  to  America, 
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Napoleon,  with  a  few  fidthful  adherents,  set  off,  by  way  of  Tours^ 
for  Bochefort;  where  he  arriyed  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

NIGOCIATION  WITH  CAPTAIN  MAITLAND — LETTER  TO  THE  PRINCE  REGENT 
—  NAPOLEON  EMBARKS  IN  THE  '  BELLEROPHON'  —  BROUGHT  TO  THE 
ENGLISH  COAST  —  SENTENCED  BY  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT — TRANS- 
FERRED TO  THE  *  NORTHUMBERLAND/  AND  SENT  TO  ST.  HELENA  —  THE 
BOURBONS  AND  THE  ALLIES.        1815. 


^  BCKBR^  whom  the  Frovisional  Govem- 
i:d  ment  had  charged  with  the  custody  of 
Napoleon  at  Mahnaison^  followed  him  to 
Bochefort.  His  personal  conduct  to  the 
Emperor  was  free  from  all  blame.  His 
duty,  however,  must  have  been  a  painfrd 
one  for  any  man  of  honour — to  act  as  spy 
and  gaoler  to  his  recent  Sovereign,  of 
whose  actions  he  was  constrained  to  give  a  daily  report,  and  whom  he 
was  to  guard  in  all  respects  as  a  condemned  person.  This  arose  from 
the  previous  arrangements  of  Fouch^  with  the  Allies,  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  himself,  that  he  would  "  rid  France  of  the  Man.**  The  appli- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  passports  assisted  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  nefarious  bargain;  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
place  of  Napoleon's  retreat^  and  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  effect  his  capture;  while  the  desired  permission  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected,  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  and  conducted  by  all  the  Allied  powers,  as  against  an 
outlaw.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Bochefort,  he  found  that 
the  entire  line  of  coast  was  watched  by  English  vessels  of  war,  which 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  the  egress  of  a  wherry  until  it  had 
been  subjected  to  a  strict  search. 

At  Bochefort,  the  Emperor  continued  to  receive  assurances  of 
attachment  from  the  army,  and  invitations  to  place  himself  at  its 
head;  but  the  horror  of  civil  war  which  he  had  always  hitherto 
expressed,  still  clung  to  him,  and  induced  him  to  prefer  any  chance 
to  that  of  seeing  France  ravaged  by  enemies,  part  of  whom  would 
gladly  have  seized  any  excuse  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  foe 
by  whom  they  had  been  so  often  humiliated.  He  desired  only  to 
quit  the  country;  but  the  precautions  of  the  British  had  rendered 
every  scheme  which  suggested  itself  for  that  purpose  abortive.  The 
frigates  which  had  been  sent  round  by  the  Provisional  Government, 
were  dosely  watched  by  Captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the 
Belleropkon,  and  two  English  sloops,  the  PhoBhe  and  Slaney;  and  the 
French  officers,  chosen  by  Fouch^,  shewed  no  disposition  to  encounter 
the  risks  of  an  engagement.  The  captain  of  a  Danish  merchant-ship, 
offered  to  attempt  the  passage  to  the  United  States  on  being  indem- 
nified from  losa  to  Ids  owners;  but  the  difficulty  of  concealing  the 
person  of  Napoleon,  was  thought  to  be  insurmountable.  A  number 
of  young  naval  officers  next  proposed  to  man  a  chctsse-mar^e,  or  small 
coasting  vessel,  in  which  it  was  deemed  possible  for  the  Emperor  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers ;  but  this  also  was  rejected, 
as  beiQg  too  insecure  a  conveyance  across  the  Atiantic.  Finally,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  to  demand  the  pass- 
ports promised  by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  temper  and  intentions  of  the  British  Gk>vemment 
Count  Las  Cases  and  Savary,  Duke  of  Bovigo,  went  accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  to  Captain  Maitiand,  who  at  once  declared  that  no 
passports  had  reached  him ;  and  that  he  could  neither  permit  armed 
nor  neutral  vessels  to  put  to  sea  with  the  Emperor,  without  penmssion 
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from  Admiral  Hotham^  his  superior.  Captain  Maitland^  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  conyersation  that  ensued,  appears  to  have  suggested 
the  expedient  which  was  afterwards  adopted  —  that  of  asking  an 
asylum  for  Napoleon  in  England. 

On  the  14th,  the  visit  of  Las  Cases  to  the  British  squadron  was 
repeated,  he  being  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  General  L'Alle- 
mand.  The  conference  that  followed  has  been  variously  stated  by 
Las  Cases  and  Maitland;  and,  in  the  end,  the  misunderstanding 
which  it  originated  became  the  source  of  much  bitterness  to  Napoleon 
and  his  followers.  It  is  admitted  by  Captain  Maitland  himself  that, 
during  the  interview  on  the  10th,  he  had  advised  Savary  to  solicit 
an  asylum  in  England ;  where.  Las  Cases  adds,  he  intimated  that  the 
exile  would  have  no  ill-usage  to  apprehend.  On  the  14th,  the 
conversation  chiefly  turned  upon  Napoleon's  embarkation;  and  Las 
Cases  says  that  Captain  Maitland  assured  him  the  Emperor  would 
be  certain  to  meet  with  all  possible  respect.  Maitland,  whose  strict 
integrity  is  unquestionable,  while  confirming  the  substance  of  this 
statement,  has  added  that,  in  offering  to  receive  Napoleon  on  board 
the  BeUerophon,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  and  his  suite  to 
England,  he  distinctly  stated  "that  he  could  enter  into  no  promise 
as  to  the  reception  the  Emperor  might  meet  with,  as  even  in  re- 
ceiving him  he  should  be  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
could  not  be  sure  that  it  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
British  Government ;  and  that  the  assertion,  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  make  conditions  as  to  Napoleon's  future  destination,  was  more  than 
once  repeated."  In  his  ^  Memorial  de  Ste.  H^lSne,'  Las  Cases  admits 
that  he  had  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Emperor's  obtaining 
permission  to  retire  to  the  United  States,  but  says  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  companions  doubted  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
fix  their  abode  in  England. 

The  situation  of  the  Emperor  had  now  become  extremely  critical. 
Louis  XVIIL,  supported  by  the  victorious  armies  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  had  made  his  public  entrance  into  Paris  on  the  8th,  and 
the  white  flag  floated  over  half  the  towns  in  France.  ITie  bad  faith 
of  the  Provisional  Government  justified  the  fear,  that  if  Napoleon 
lingered  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  Bourbons ;  in  which  case 
the  fate  of  others  who  fell  into  their  hands,  while  the  Allied  armies 
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were  still  present  to  countenance  them^  shews  what  he  had  to  expect. 
He  mighty  it  is  true^  have  renewed  the  war  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
army;  but  this  must  hare  assumed  a  character  of  brigandage,  and 
would  inevitably  hare  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  if  not  haye 
led  to  its  ultimate  partition  among  the  Allies.  The  Emperor,  there- 
fore, determined,  whatever  might  ensue,  to  embark  in  the  Bellero- 
phoTty  and  trust  to  English  generosity  and  honour.  Accordingly, 
about  noon  on  the  14th,  after  having  announced  such  his  intention 
to  his  followers,  he  wrote  the  following  autograph  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.: — 

^^  Royal  Highness,  —  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my 
country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  I  have 
terminated  my  political  career;  and  come  like  Themiatodes  to  seat 
myself  at  the  hearths  of  the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the 
j  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  yoiur  Royal  Highness,  as 
I  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my 
i      enemies.  "Napoleon.'* 

A  dispute,  which  has  become  of  some,  importance  from  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  has  arisen  concerning  the  date  of  this  letter. 
Captain  Maitland  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  assign  it,  on  the  testimony 
perhaps  of  an  erroneous  copy,  to  the  13th  of  July,  the  day  before  the 
conference  of  Las  Cases  with  the  commander  of  the  BeUerophon;  while 
Las  Cases  and  General  Gourgaud,  who  saw  it  written,  and  the  latter  of 
whom,  besides  having  been  made  the  bearer  of  it,  has,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Napoleon,  published  in  1823,  given  an  engraved  &c-8imile  of  the 
original  draft,  state  that  it  was  written  on  the  14th,  after,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  manly  frankness  of  Maitland  during  the  inter- 
view. The  latter  date  certainly  seems  most  consonant  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Ae  case ;  but  the  question  cannot  now  be  entirely  set  at 
rest,  since,  on  an  enquiry  kindly  instituted  by  Lord  Holland,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  original  is  lost.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
on  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person,  as  to  the  rectitude  and  propriety 
of  Maitland's  conduct  throughout ;  but  it  is  just  towards  the  memory 
of  Napoleon,  to  shew  that  he  acted  on  this  occasion  from  the  advice 
and  representations  made  to  him  by  his  adherents,  and  not  from 
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duplicity.  Las  Cases,  it  may  be  added,  if  he  perfectly  understood  the 
reservation  of  Maitland,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  idea, — ^which  the  Captain's  own  words,  that  "  he  would  carry 
the  Emperor  and  his  suite  to  England,  to  be  received  in  such  manner 
as  the  Prince  Eegent  might  deem  expedient,"  were  not  calculated  to 
remove,  —  that  Napoleon  would  be  taken,  in  good  faith,  to  England^ 
and  not  merely  to  the  English  coast. 

The  letter  to  the  Prince  was  despatched  the  same  afternoon  by 
Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases  to  the  Bellerophon,  with  an  announcement 
that  the  Emperor  would  repair  on  board  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Slaney,  commanded  by  Captain  Sartorius,  was  immediately 
afterwards  despatched  to  England  with  Gourgaud,  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  deliver  Napoleon's  note  to  the  Regent  in  person.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  the  Emperor  himself,  with  his  attendants,  came 
off  in  the  brig  DEpervier.     At  the  moment  of  quitting  the  French 
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vessel,  General  Becker  approached,  to  bid  his  late  Sovereign  adieu. 
"  Retire,  General,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  much  animation,  "  I 
would  not  have  it  believed  that  a  Frenchman  delivered  me  to  my 
enemies.'*  To  shew,  however,  that  no  ill-feeling  had  dictated  these 
words,  he  extended  his  hand,  while  speaking,  to  the  General;  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  embraced  and  dismissed  him.  He  then 
embarked  in  the  Bellerophon,  exclaiming,  as  he  was  presented  to 
Captain  Maitland  at  the  gangway,  "  I  come  to  place  myself  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England."  The  officers  of  the  ship  were 
shortly  afterwards  presented  to  him ;  and,  about  foiu:  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Superb  brought  Admiral  Hotham  alongside,  who  came 
on  board  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  fallen  Monarch,  and  remained  to 
dinner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  Emperor,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Admiral,  visited  the  Superb,  and  received  every  mark  of  attention 
from  both  officers  and  men ;  the  latter  of  whom  seemed  much  gratified 
by  the  famihar  manners  of  their  ancient  foe,  and  went  through  several 
mancBUvres  under  his  inspection.  Indeed,  both  here  and  on  board 
the  BeUerophon,  except  that  he  received  no  royal  salute,  his  treatment 
was  in  every  respect  suitable  to  his  rank  and  fame.  The  captain, 
officers,  and  crew,  adopted  the  etiquette  of  his  suite,  and  addressed 
him  as  a  legitimate  sovereign.  When  he  appeared  on  deck,  every 
one  took  off  his  hat,  and  remained  uncovered  while  in  his  presence ; 
and  his  cabin  was  held  perfectly  sacred.  "  In  short,"  says  Las  Cases, 
"  Napoleon  continued  to  be  regarded  as  Emperor."  For  this  courtesy, 
although  a  different  line  of  conduct  had  not  been  expressly  prescribed. 
Captain  Maitland  eventually  suffered  by  being  condemned  to  in- 
activity, while  his  juniors  were  promoted  over  his  head.  Captain 
Usher,  for  similar  offences  while  conveying  the  Emperor  to  Elba  in 
1814,  experienced  similar  punishment.  The  BeUerophon  weighed 
anchor  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July;  and,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  anchored  in  Torbay,  whence  Captain 
Maitland  instantly  despatched  a  messenger,  with  news  of  his  arrival, 
to  Lord  Keith,  commanding-in-chief  at  Plymouth ;  and  where 
Gourgaud,  who  had  been  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  letter  to  the 
Begent  without  being  allowed  to  land,  or  to  communicate  with  any 
one  on  shore,  rejoined  the  Emperor.     This,  the  first  indication  of  the 
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treatment  reserved  for  Napoleon^  was  speedily  followed  by  other 
equally  significant  manifestations  of  the  feelings  by  which  the  Goyern- 
ment  was  actuated  towards  him.  The  vessel  which  bore  him  had 
scarcely  anchored^  ere  directions  were  received  from  Lord  Keith^ 
seconded  by  more  peremptory  orders  from  the  Admiralty,  that  no 
person  of  whatever  class,  except  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to 
the  ship,  should  be  permitted  to  visit  the  Bellerophoriy  or  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  Bonaparte  or  his  attendants.  The  Ministry,  how- 
ever, had  no  power  to  repress  the  curiosity  and  even  the  sympathy 
of  the  public.  The  bay  was  crowded  with  boats  and  vessels  of  every 
kind,  filled  with  people,  —  some  of  the  highest  rank,  —  anxious  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Great  Emperor ;  and  the  owner  of  a  country- 
seat,  within  sight  of  the  anchorage,  sent  on  board  a  present  of  fruit. 
Napoleon,  during  the  24th  and  25th,  shewed  himself  from  time  to 
time  at  the  cabin  windows,  and  occasionally  upon  deck. 

During  the  night  of  the  25th,  orders  were  sent  for  the  ship  to 
repair  to  Plymouth,  off  which  place  it  was  accordingly  moored  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th.  The  Bellerophon  was  then  surrounded  by 
armed  boats,  which  constantly  rowed  round  the  vessel,  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  those  on  board  and  the  multitude  by  which 
the  sea  was  covered.  Even  musketry  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  visitors,  whose  greetings,  whenever  the  Emperor 
could  be  seen,  seemed  to  be  pecuKarly  irritating  to  the  authorities 
which  held  him  captive;  and  many  boats  were  nearly  run  down 
for  their  temerity  in  venturing  within  the  prescribed  limits  —  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  prison-ship.  It  was  insufficient  for  political 
exigencies  that  the  Emperor  should  be  held  in  safe  custody ;  the  foe 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  parvenu  monarch,  required  to  be  humiliated  as 
well  as  stripped  of  his  power  to  disturb  legitimate  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  it  transpired  through  the  British  newspapers,  that 
the  Government  had  determined  to  refuse  the  hospitality  which  had 
been  claimed  of  the  Prince  Begent  by  Napoleon,  and  that  the  latter 
was  to  be  immediately  deported  to  St.  Helena,  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Emperor  would  at  first  give  no  credence  to  this  report;  but  as 
the  rumour  spread^  and  commanded  general  belief  among  the  English, 
and  as  all  communication  with  the  land  continued  to  be  obstinately 
prohibited  to  the  French,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Napoleon  had 
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Httle  to  hope  from  the  generosity  to  which  he  had  appealed.     The  | 

ministerial  newspapers  at  the  same  time  redoubled  their  virulence  i 

against  the  captiye  and  his  Mends;  alluded  with  bitterness  to  the 
courtesy  which  had  been  observed  towards  them  by  Admiral  Hotham 
and  Captain  Maitland;  and  repeated  all  that  had  been  urged  for  years, 
by  hireling  yilifiers,  of  the  tyranny,  the  falsehood,  and  the  crimes  of 
the  Corsican.  They  even  accused  of  sedition  those  whom  curiosity 
had  led  to  Plymouth  to  see  the  Emperor  —  especially  after  it  was 
found  that  the  multitudes,  when  by  chance  they  could  obtain  a  sight 
of  him,  cheered  him  as  an  honoured  guest  rather  than  a  public  enemy; 
and  that  one  of  his  symbols  —  a  red  carnation  —  was  extensively  worn 
by  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  an  under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Lord  Keith,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  latter  as 
a  witness  to  what  might  pass,  repaired  on  board  the  BeUerophoUy  to 
communicate  to  Napoleon  the  official  sentence  of  lus  banishment; 
under  which  he  was  to  be  taken,  as  had  been  rumoured,  to  St.  Helena, 
whither  he  might  be  accompanied  by  any  three  of  his  officers  whom 
he  chose  to  select,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Bovigo  and 
General  L'Allemand,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to,  and  had 
been  proscribed  by,  Louis  XVIII. ;  in  addition  to  whom  GenercU 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  surgeon  and  twelve 
domestics ;  but  it  was  intimated  at  the  same  time,  probably  in  order 
to  deter  his  followers  from  further  attaching  themselves  to  his  fortunes, 
that  the  persons  who  accompanied  him  would  not  be  permitted  to  | 
quit  the  rock  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  consigned,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Govermnent. 

The  Emperor  received  the  news  calmly  and  with  dignity;  but 
protested  with  solemn  energy  against  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment so  to  dispose  of  him.  "  I  came,"  he  said,  "  voluntarily  to  throw 
myself  on  the  hospitality  of  your  nation.  I  am  not  a  prisoner  of  war ; 
and  if  I  was,  I  have  a  right  to  be  treated  according  to  the  law  of 
nations.  .  .  K  I  had  been  told  I  was  to  be  a  prisoner,  I  would  not 
have  come.  To  take  me  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,^  would  be  my 
sentence  of  death.  I  demand  to  be  received  as  an  English  citizen. 
Let  the  Prince  Regent  place  me  under  any  superintendence  he  thinks 
proper — in  a  country-house  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  thirty  leagues 
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from  eyery  sea^port;  let  a  commissioned  officer  attend  me  to  examine 
my  correspondence^  and  report  my  actions ;  but  St.  Helena^  to  one  of 
my  habits  and  constitution^  would  be  death.  I  am  accustomed  to  ride 
twenty  miles  a  day — what  am  I  to  do  on  that  little  rock  at  the  end 
of  the  world  ?  Botany  Say  is  preferable  to  St.  Helena."  He  con^ 
tended  that  his  going  on  board  the  BeUerophon  was  a  matter  of  choice 
and  confidence^  '^otherwise/'  he  said  "I  might  have  gone  to  my 
father-in-law^  or  to  the  Emperor  Alexander^  who  was  my  personal 
friend.  We  haye  become  enemies  because  he  wanted  to  annex 
Poland  to  his  dominions^  and  my  popularity  among  the  Poles  was 
in  his  way.  He^  howeyer^  would  not  haye  treated  me  thus.  Your 
Goyemment  by.  this  act  will  disgrace  you  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
£yen  your  own  people  will  blame  it.  What  was  there  to  force  me 
to  the  step  I  took  ?  The  tri-coloured  flag  was  still  flying  at  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  and  Bochefort.  The  army  has  not  eyen  yet  submitted. . . 
I  hold  out  to  the  Prince  Begent  the  brightest  page  in  his  history, 
by  placing  myself  at  his  disposal.  I  haye  made  war  upon  you  for 
twenty  years;  and  I  giye  you  the  highest  proof  of  confidence  by 
placing  myself  of  my  own  accord  in  the  hands  of  my  most  inyeterate 
and  constant  enemies.  Bemember  what  I  haye  been,  and  how  I 
stood  among  the  Soyereigns  of  Eturope.  One  courted  my  protection, 
another  gaye  me  his  daughter — all  sought  my  friendship.  I  was 
acknowledged  as  Emperor  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  except  Britain, 
and  she  had  acknowledged  me  as  First  Consul."  He  stated  that  he 
would  neyer  yoluntarily  submit  to  the  outrage  prepared  for  him,  and 
that  yiolence  alone  should  compel  him  to  go  to  St.  Helena.  "  You 
found  me  free,"  he  added ;  *^  send  me  back  again.  Beplace  me 
in  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  or  permit  me  to  go  to  America." 
In  conclusion,  he  recapitulated  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  been  not  only  justified  but  in  a  measure  compelled,  by  breach 
of  faith  in  the  Allied  Soyereigns,  to  quit  the  Island  of  Elba;  shewed 
that  he  had  exerted  himself  to  preyent  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and 
that,  when  war  was  forced  upon  him,  and  fortune  had  decided  against 
him,  he  did  not,  as  he  might  haye  done,  maintain  a  bloody  struggle 
to  secure  fayourable  terms  for  himself,  but  at  once  abdicated  his 
throne,  to  facilitate  the  return  of  peace.  The  British  officers  yery 
properly  declined  to  discuss  any  points  not  inyolyed  in  their  instruc- 
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tions;  and  after  listening  to  the  Emperor's  observations  on  their 
mission^  they  immediately  took  leave. 

Napoleon's  wonted  equanimity  did  not  forsake  him^  and  though  he 
could  not  avoid  feeling  that  a  death  blow  had  been  dealt  to  his  hopes, 
he  appeared  on  deck  and  at  dinner  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and 
even  cheerfulness ;  and  seemed  to  derive  a  melancholy  pleasure  from 
surveying  the  crowds  collected  in  the  numerous  boats  around  him, 
and  in  listening  to  the  plaudits  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  from 
those  who  certainly  shared  not  to  the  orthodox  extent  in  the  minis- 
terially enjoined  hatred  of  the  "  Foe  of  Mankind.*'  It  now  became 
necessary  «to  make  the  selection  of  companions  directed  by  the 
Government ;  and  the  French  officers,  to  their  credit,  all  volimteered 
their  services;  ''there  was,"  says  Las  Cases,  ''but  one  fear  among 
us  —  that  of  finding  ourselves  excluded.*'  The  Emperor's  choice 
finally  fell  on  Count  Bertrand,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace ;  Count 
Montholon,  Councillor  of  State;  Baron  Gourgaud,  Aide-de-camp, 
with  whom  was  afterwards  associated  Count  Las  Cases,  Councillor  of 
State,  who  was  to  go  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  whose  services 
were  requisite  from  his  knowledge  of  English;  and  Mr.  Barry 
O'Meara,  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  whose  services  were  preferred 
to  those  of  the  medical  attendant  who  had  followed  Napoleon  from 
Paris.  The  Countesses  Bertrand  and  Montholon  and  their  children 
also  received  permission  to  accompany  the  exile,  as  did  the  son  of 
Las  Cases,  a  boy  from  school*  Besides  these,  there  were  twelve 
domestics  of  the  Imperial  household.  The  exclusion  of  Savary  and 
L'AlIemand  was  peculiarly  afflicting  to  those  gentlemen,  as  both  had 
been  omitted  by  name  in  the  Bourbon  amnesty  to  Frenchmen;  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  British  Govenunent,  in  distin- 
guishing them  with  its  hatred,  manifested  an  intention  of  yielding 
them  up  to  vengeance.  They  were  driven  almost  to  despair,  and 
were  only  relieved  from  apprehension  by  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  who, 
on  being  appealed  to  for  his  legal  opinion,  waited  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  ascertained  that  there  was  no  intention  to  surrender  the 
prisoners  to  Louis  XVIII.,  as  indeed  there  could  not  have  been, 
without  a  gross  violation  both  of  law  and  justice. 

Napoleon  does  not  appear  to  have  resigned  himself  to  his  destiny 
without  a  severe  mental  struggle.     The  affliction  of  his  followers. 
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as  well  those  who  were  to  luxompany  him  into  exile  as  those  from 
whom  he  was  to  be  separated^  painfiilly  affected  him^  and  he  appears 
for  some  days  seriously  to  haye  contemplated  suicide.  '^Is  a  man 
dependant  on  others/'  he  said  to  Las  Cases,  ''when  he  wishes  that 
his  dependance  should  cease? — My  friend,  I  have  sometimes  an  idea 
of  quitting  you,  and  this  would  not  be  yery  difficult.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  giye  way  to  a  little  excitement,  and  I  shall  soon  haye 
escaped*  All  will  be  oyer,  and  you  can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your 
&miHes.  This  is  the  more  easy,  since  my  internal  conyictions  oppose 
no  bar  to  it.  I  am  one  of  those  who  conceiye,  that  the  pains  of  the 
other  world  were  imagined  merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  inadequate 
allurements  offered  to  us  there.  God  can  neyer  haye  willed  such  a 
contradiction  to  his  infinite  goodness — especially  for  acts  of  this  kind; 
for  what  is  it  after  all,  but  wishing  to  return  to  him  a  little  sooner  ?" 
Las  Cases  remonstrated  against  the  notion  thus  started,  urging  that 
reyerses  and  constancy  had  their  glory  as  well  as  success;  and  that 
it  would  little  become  one  of  such  noble  and  exalted  character  as 
the  Emperor  to  descend  to  the  leyel  of  ytdgar  minds,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  he,  who  had  excited  the  admiration  and  influenced 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  should  end  his  career  like  a  desperate 
gamester  or  disappointed  loyer.  "What  changes,'*  concluded  Las 
Cases,  "may  not  the  mere  dissolution  of  a  ministry,  the  death  of  a 
prince,  that  of  a  ccmfidant,  the  slightest  burst  of  passion,  or  the  most 
trifling  dispute,  bring  about?"  The  Emperor,  upon  this  and  the 
additional  suggestion  that  abundant  occupation  might  still  be  found 
in  writing  his  own  memoirs,  acquiesced;  and  from  that  period  re- 
assumed  his  customary  ease  and  gaiety. 

The  Mends  of  Napoleon  in  England,  meanwhile, — for  notwith- 
standing the  odium  which  had  been  uniformly  cast  upon  him  by 
authority,  his  real  character  had  gradually  become  known,  and  the 
reyukion,  consequent  upon  the  detection  of  falsehood,  had  naturally 
conyerted  many,  who  had  been  unwitting  dupes,  into  admiring 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  intelligent  persons  who 
had  neyer  been  deceived, — used  all  their  influence  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  sentence ;  and  failing  in  their  appeals  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Goyemment,  they  had  recourse  to  other,  though  certainly  as  inade- 
quate, means  to  effect  their  purpose.     It  was  first  sought  to  procure 
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his  remoyal  on  shore  by  writ  of  Habeas  Carpus;  but  this  process 
yrsa  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  an  alien:  upon  which  a  subpcena 
was  issued^  citing  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action  brought  by  a 
naval  officer  for  libel.  This  proceeding  seems  to  haye  alarmed  and 
confounded  both  the  Admiralty  Board  and  its  officer^  Lord  Keith. 
The  latter,  especially,  appears  to  have  had  a  true  British  sailor's  dread 
of  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  law ;  and  he  accordingly  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  citation  from  being  served,  at  first  by 
keeping  the  attorney's  boat  at  a  distance  while  he  was  oil  board, 
and  by  the  speed  of  his  twelve-oared  barge  when  he  quitted  the 
ship;  and,  at  last,  fairly  frightened  by  the  pertinacious  lawyer,  he 
ordered  the  BeUerophon  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  cruise  off  the  Start 
until  the  Northumberland  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  captive. 
This  was  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  same  day.  Napoleon 
prepared  the  following  protest  against  his  deportation : — 

**  I  solemnly  protest  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  mankind  against 
the  outrage  I  have  sustained,  and  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred 
rights  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  voluntarily 
came  on  board  the  BeUerophon — I  am  not  the  prisoner,  but  the 
guest  of  England.  I  came  at  the  instigation  of  the  captain  himself, 
who  said  he  had  orders  from  the  Government  to  receive  and  convey 
me  and  my  suite  to  England.  I  came  with  confidence  to  daim  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  England.  When  once  on  board  the  BeUe- 
rophon,  I  was  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the 
Government,  in  ordering  the  captain  of  the  BeUerophon  to  receive  me 
and  my  followers,  wished  merely  to  ensnare  us,  it  has  forfeited  its 
honour  and  disgraced  its  flag.  If  that  act  be  consummated,  it  will 
be  in  vain  for  the  English  henceforth  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their 
laws,  and  liberties :  British  faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  BeUerophon. 

*^1  appeal  to  history!  It  will  say  that  an  enemy  who  fought  for 
twenty  years  against  the  English  people,  came  freely  in  his  misfortunes 
to  seek  an  asylum  under  tiieir  laws.  What  greater  proof  could  he 
have  given  of  his  esteem  and  confidence?  But  how  did  England 
respond  to  such  magnanimity?  She  feigned  to  tender  a  hospitable 
hand  to  that  enemy,  and  when  she  had  gained  possession  of  his 
person,  he  was  immolated.*' 
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Napoleon  desired  that  Las  Cases  might  bear  this  document  to  the 
Prince  Begent;  but  the  necessary  permission  for  that  purpose  was 
obstinately  refused.  It  appears^  indeed,  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  mimsterial  policy  of  the  day,  to  preyent  any 
direct  communication  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince.  The 
latter,  on  receiving  the  letter  written  at  Bochefort,  is  said  to  have 
betrayed  symptoms  of  relenting  towards  his  ancient  foe,  and  to  have 
declared  that  Louis  XYIII.,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  a  throne, 
had  never  written  to  him  with  such  good  sense  and  propriety.  It  was 
even  necessary,  in  order  to  divert  the  Prince  from  committing  some 
perverse  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Ministers,  to  remind  him, 
that  Napoleon  was  a  mere  Usurper,  and  not  a  legitimate  Sovereign, 
which  ought  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  difference  between  his  style 
of  correspondence  and  that  of  the  hereditary  Kit^  of  France,  The 
'^  divine  right"  consideration  triumphed;  and  the  Hanoverian  heir  of 
the  ''  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,"  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Corsican 
elevated  by  the  events  of  1789.  Such,  however,  was  known  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  power  which  this  gave 
him  over  inferior  minds,  that  when  Lord  Keith  was  consulted  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  an  interview  with  the  Regent,  he  unhesitatingly 
exclaimed,  '^  On  my  conscience,  if  you  grant  that,  I  believe  they  wUl 
be  excellent  friends  within  half  an  hour." 

Napoleon's  protest,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  contains  a  severe 
reflection  on  Captain  Maitland,  as  having  been  an  ixistrument  in 
inveigling  the  French*  on  board  the  Bellerophan.  This  must  have 
arisen  from  misimderstanding  on  the  part  of  Las  Cases,  as  to  what 
was  said  of  MaiUand's  instructions  from  the  Government.  The 
Captain  merely  said,  that  he  would  refer  the  question,  concerning  a 
passage  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Admiral ;  but  that  in  the  event 
of  Napoleon's  coming  on  board  his  ship,  he  would  convey  him  to 
England,  to  await  the  dedsion  of  the  Prince  Regent;  at  the  same 
time  adding,  as  his  private  opinion,  that  the  Emperor  would  not  be 
ill-received  by  the  British.  Captain  Maitland  was,  in  all  probability, 
as  much  deceived  as  to  the  course  finally  adopted  with  the  refugees 
as  Napoleon  himself:  —  perhaps,  indeed,  more  so;  for  the  latter,  in 
his  conversation  with  Benjamin  Constant,  before  quitting  Paris,  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  England  a  fit  asylum  for  him. 
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*^  My  abode  there/*  he  said,  "  would  be  ridiculous  or  dkquietmg. 
No  one  would  believe  that  I  should  be  tranquil.  Every  fog  would 
be  suspected  of  landing  me  on  the  French  coast.  At  the  first  sight 
of  a  person  in  a  green  coat  stepping  from  a  vessel,  one  party  would 
fly  the  country,  and  another  would  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
I  should  compromise  every  body ;  and  the  repetition  of  *  Behold,  he 
comes ! '  would  tempt  me  to  set  out.  America  would  be  more  suit- 
able; I  could  live  there  with  dignity."  Maitland  might,  perhaps, 
without  breach  of  his  secret  orders,  have  refrained  from  promising  to 
convey  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  to  England ;  when,  had  Napoleon 
surrendered,  he  must  have  done  so  with  the  dear  understanding  that 
he  was  to  expect  only  the  treatment  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  it  was, 
both  he  and  his  followers  imdoubtedly  considered,  that  faith  had  been 
broken  with  them ; — not  intentionally  by  Maitland,  but  by  the  Bridsh 
Government ;  which,  while  frdfilling,  as  its  friends  contend,  the  literal 
engagement  made  by  its  officer,  hesitated  not  to  treat  the  substance 
of  that  engagement  with  scorn  and  mockery.  To  argue  upon  the 
right  assumed  by  the  British  to  transport  their  captive  would  be 
useless.  In  such  cases  might  constitutes  the  sole  law ;  and  Napoleon, 
when  afterwards  pleading  his  own  cause  against  the  advocates  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  frimished  the  best  possible  apology  for  the 
English  Ministers;'  while  the  admirers  of  Toussaint  supply  the 
bitterest  invectives  that  could  be  urged  against  the  ungenerous  and 
unnecessary  harshness  exercised  upon  the  Emperor.  The  case  was 
not  a  new  one.  Napoleon  himself  had  established  a  precedent;  and, 
in  this  instance,  his  enemies  were  not  ashamed  to  pursue  the  path  he 
had  indicated. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Northumberland^  and  two  frigates  filled 
with  troops,  destined  for  St.  Helena,  anchored  alongside  the  Bellero- 
phofiy  where  the  Emperor  was  visited  by  Lord  Keith  and  Admiral 
Sir  George  Cockburn.  The  latter  had  been  commissioned  to  take 
charge  of  the  illustrious  prisoner ;  and  specially  ordered  not  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  civiUty  as  had  been  shewn  by  Captain  Maitland, 
or  as  if  he  had  been  born  a  prince.  Sir  George  and  his  officers  were 
to  wear  their  hats  in  his  presence ;  Sir  George  was  to  preside  and 
command  at  table;  to  call  his  guest  General;  and  not  to  yield  to 
him  the  undisturbed  use  of  any  apartment,  save  his  bed-cabin.     Sir 
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George  had,  also,  precise  instructions  to  examine  everything  that 
General  Bonaparte  had  on  board  the  Bellerophon  —  baggage,  wineSf 
provisions,  plate,  money,  diamonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  saleable 
effects  of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  Admiral  was  to  take  possession,  in 
order  to  apply  the  produce,  with  the  exception  of  the  plate,  which, 
if  not  too  considerable,  the  Emperor  was  to  retain,  in  support  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  attendants.  It  was^  however,  kindly  provided  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  General  should  die  before  the  whole  of  his 
property  happened  to  be  consumed,  he  would  be  permitted  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  by  will. 

The  part  of  these  instructions  which  seems  to  have  been  most 
offensive  to  the  French,  was  that  which  enjoined  the  Admiral  to  take 
no  person  to  St.  Helena,  except  Napoleon,  without  the  consent  of 
such  person ;  nor  without  previously  explaining  to  each,  that  he  would 
be  subjected  to  whatever  reg^ulations  might  be  deemed  requisite  for 
securing  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  Emperor  himself, 
should  he  attempt  to  escape,  and  any  of  his  sidte  endeavouring  to 
facilitate  his  escape,  would  be  subjected  to  close  confinement.  This 
was  regarded  as  an  effort  to  deter  his  friends  from  accompanying  the 
Exile  to  lus  destination,  by  impressing  them  with  an  idea  of  punish- 
ment for  vague  and  undefined  offences ;  and  of  having  before  them 
a  life  of  disquietude,  from  espionage  and  arbitrary  control.  If  such 
were  really  the  intention,  however,  it  signally  failed :  its  sole  effect 
being  to  concentrate  the  affections  of  those  whom  it  sought  to  terrify ; 
and,  by  disgusting  them  with  their  rulers,  to  render  them  less  tractable 
to  any  but  compulsory  measures. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  assisted  by  a 
custom-house  officer,  searched  the  effects  of  Napoleon  and  his  attend- 
ants^ and  seized  four  thousand  Napoleons  in  gold,  leaving  with 
Marchand,  the  Emperor's  valet-de-chambre,  who,  of  all  engaged  in 
the  Imperial  service,  alone  would  consent  to  be  present  at  this 
humiliating  scene,  fifteen  hundred  Napoleons  for  his  master's  present 
use.  This,  with  the  exception  of  some  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  some 
valuable,  but  not  easily  convertible  jewellery,  formed  the  whole  of  the 
Emperor's  treasiure. 

The  weapons  of  all  Napoleon's  attendants  were  next  taken  from 
them.     The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  appear  to  have  directed,  that 
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"  arms  of  every  description  should  be  taken  from  the  French, .  of 
whatever  rank,  on  board  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships;"  but  Lord 
Keith  specially  commanded,  that  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  should 
be  respected;  and  when  reminded,  by  his  secretary,  that  this  was 
contrary  to  superior  orders,  he  drily  desired  that  functionary  "  to 
mind  his  own  business." 

The  Exile  had  a  parting  interview  with  such  of  his  followers  as  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  behind,  shortly  before  one  o'clock.  The  scene 
was  affecting.  Savary  and  L'AUemand  wept;  and  Piontkowski,  a 
Polish  officer,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks,  clung  to  Napo- 
leon's knees,  and  entreated  Lord  Keith  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  go,  even  in  the  most  menial  capacity,  with  his  beloved  master. 
The  Emperor's  last  act,  before  stepping  into  the  Admiral's  barge,  was 
to  give  to  those  from  whom  he  was  separated  a  written  testimonial  of 
his  satisfaction  with  their  zeal  and  fidelity.     Las  Cases,  as  he  passed 
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Lord  Keith  at  the  gangway  of  the  BeUerophon^  could  not  refrain  from 
directing  his  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ''  the  only  persons 
who  shed  tears  on  the  occasion  were  those  who  were  forcibly  separated 
from  their  Soyereign." 

The  ship  got  nnderweigh  the  same  afternoon,  and  stood  along  the 
English  coast,  communicating  with  the  yarious  ports  it  passed,  in 
order  to  complete  its  stores  aad  sea-stock.  Thus,  forty  days  after 
quitting  Paris,  Napoleon  was  on  his  passage  for  St.  Helena.  The 
last  incident  connected  with  his  departure  was  the  running  down,  by 
a  goyemment  cutter,  of  a  boat  filled  with  too  curious  spectators; 
when,  among  others,  two  females  perished.  This  punishment,  it  may 
not  unreasonably  be  thought,  exceeded  the  offence  —  eyen  though  the 
latter  were  respect  for  the  fallen  Emperor. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  History  of  Napoleon,  it  is  necessary  to 
giye  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  to  France  and  Europe  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  Parisian  Proyisional  Goyemment,  haying  despatched  Napoleon 
to  Bochefort,  endeayoured  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Allies ;  but  . 
found,  too  late,  that  no  authority  was  recognised  by  the  enemy  saye 
that  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  army  was  next  appealed  to ;  but  the 
army  had  no  confidence  in  any  one  saye  Napoleon,  and  sullenly 
answered  the  Deputies,  who  came  among  them  with  white  scarfs  and 
long  proclamations,  filled  with  professions  of  patriotism  and  public 
right,  that,  '^  since  the  Emperor  was  gone,  resistance  to  the  foe  was 
hopeless."  The  federates,  the  population  of  the  Faubourgs,  and  the 
peasaats,  adopted  the  same  language ;  and  the  theorists  saw  that  their 
discussions  on  Utopian  freedom,  instead  of  inyigorating  the  country  as 
they  had  hoped,  had  assisted  in  preparing  it  for  despotism.  The 
people,  on  learning  that  he  who  might  haye  sayed  the  nation  had 
been  abandoned  by  those  who  ought  to  haye  supported  him  to  the 
utmost,  belieyed  that  they  had  nothing  worse  to  fear  from  declared 
enemies  than  from  pretended  friends ;  and  consequently  became  mere 
listless  spectators  of  the  political  drama  in  action. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  Paris  capitulated  to  Wellington  and  Blucher, 
on  condition  that  public  property  and  persons  should  be  held  sacred ; 
that  '^  priyate  persons  and  property  should  be  equally  respected ;  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  indiyiduals  who  should  be  in  the 
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capital^  being  permitted  to  enjoy  their  rights  aoEid  liberties,  without 
being  disturbed  or  called  to  account,  either  as  to  the  situations  then 
or  previously  held  by  them,  or  as  to  their  conduct  or  political 
opinions ; ''  and,  finally,  that,  '^  if  difficulties  should  arise  in  the 
execution  of  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Convention,  its  interpre- 
tation should  be  in  favour  of  the  French  army  and  of  the  city  of 
Paris/'  The  French  troops,  in  return  for  these  ooncessions,  were  to 
retire  behind  the  Loire,  with  their  materiel,  field-artillery,  military 
chest,  horses,  and  baggage ;  leavimg  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
protection  of  the  conquerors. 

On  the  6th,  the  Allies  informed  the  Provisional  Government  that 
its  authority  could  no  longer  be  deemed  valid — Louis  XYIIL,  the 
legitimate  Sovereign  of  France,  being  then  at  St  Denis,  and  in  a 
condition  to  take  on  himself  the  fanctions  of  power.  On  the  7th, 
Fouch^  and  his  colleagues  addressed  to  the  Chambers  a  message, 
declaring  that  ^'the  Ministers  and  Generals  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
having  declared  that  the  Coalesced  Sovereigns  had  engaged  to  replace 
Louis  XVIII.  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  was  about  to  re-enter 
the  capital,  the  Government  was  dissolved.  The  Peers,  upon  this 
notification,  dispersed  without  discussion;  but  the  Representatives 
continued  their  sitting  during  the  day;  and,  on  rising,  agreed  to 
meet  again  at  eight  on  the  following  morning.  Special  care  was 
taken,  however,  to  prevent  this.  The  Allied  armies  had  taken 
possession  of  Paris,  and  a  body  of  National  Guards  were  posted  at 
the  doors  of  the  Legislative  Halt  to  prevent  ingress.  Some  of  the 
Members  were  indignant,  but  the  populace  had  too  little  respect 
for  their  proceedings  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  greeted  their 
arrival  with  jeers  and  laughter,  hissing  or  applauding  their  complaints, 
as  they  would  the  speeches  of  actors  at  a  play. 

On  the  8th,  King  Louis,  escorted  by  a  corps  of  BoyaUst  Volunteers 
and  some  National  Guards,  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital — 
the  streets  of  which  were  lined  with  English  and  Prassian  troops,  to 
repress,  if  necessary,  any  tumult  or  ebullition  of  popular  feeling. 
An  immense  concourse  assembled  to  witness  the  pageant,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuously  loyal  were  the  ladies.  Acclamations 
of  **Vive  le  Boil"  mixed  with  those  of  "Vive  rEmpereur!*'  were 
general ;  but  what  gave  the  most  decided  appearance  of  triumph  to 
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the  procession  .was  the  brilliant  train  of  officers  which  brought  up  its 
rear — including  Marshals  Victor^  Macdonald,  Oudinot^  St  Cyr,  and 
Moncey^  strangely  associated  in  the  inglorious  cavalcade  with  the 
traitors  Marmont  and  Bourmont. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King^  was  to  decree  the  revocation  of 
fireedom  of  the  press;  and  to  declare  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  by  Napoleon  was  illegal.  He  then  proceeded  to  ordain  the 
forfeiture  of  thirty  peers^  for  having  sat  in  the  Chamber  summoned 
by  the  Usurper;  next  to  proscribe,  and  order  to  be  arrested,  Ney, 
Lab^doy^re,  the  two  L'Allemands,  D'Erlon,  Le  Febvre  Desnouettes, 
Ameilh  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton-Duvernet,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Laborde, 
Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Cambrone,  Lavalette,  and  Savary;  and 
finally,  Soult,  Alaix,  Excelmans,  Maret,  Thibaudeau,  Camot,  Van- 
damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Begnault  St  Jean  d'Angely, 
Arrighi,  and  twenty-six  other  distinguished  men,  whose  reputation 
as  patriots  was  sealed  by  the  persecution  to  which  th^  were 
subjected,  were  commanded  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  France, 
until  the  Court  had  decided  whether  they  should  be  banished  or 
delivered  to  the  Boyal  tribunals.  These  decrees  were  countersigned 
by  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^ !  and  sufiered  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher,  notwithstanding 
the  explicit  indemnity  contained  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  that 
none  "should  be  disturbed  or  called  to  account  for  their  conduct  or 
political  opinions ! " 

The  paternal  sway  of  the  Bourbons  now  began  to  be  understood. 
Marshal  Brune  was  assassinated  at  Avignon  by  Boyalist  gens-d'armes ; 
and  Ney,  Lab^doyere,  Chartran,  and  Mouton-Duvernet,  after  being 
subjected  to  a  form  of  trial,  were  shot  as  traitors.  Ney,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  was  first  arraigned  before  a  council  of  war,  composed 
of  field-marshals;  but  these  officers  refused  to  try  the  prisoner,  on 
the  plea  that  the  Prince  of  the  Moskwa  was  a  Peer  of  France.  He 
was  subsequently  taken  before  the  remodelled  Chamber  of  Peers,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  which  were  decided  Bourbomsts  —  men 
of  the  ancient  emigration,  or  more  recent  betrayers  of  their  country 
— ^who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  those  whose  services  to  France  threw 
their  own  zeal  and  loyalty  into  shadow,  and  who  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  adhere  even  to  legal  formahties.     So  palpable,  indeed,  was 
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their  predetermination  to  sentence  the  acctused^  that  Count  Collard 
not  only  refused  to  vote  upon  the  conviction,  but  was  sufficiently 
excited  with  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  those  around  him  to 
declare  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  '^I  thought,"  said  he,  ''that 
I  had  been  among  judges ;  but  I  perceive  none  here  but  executioners. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber,  not  only 
abandoned  their  country  in  its  need,  but  have  basely  fought  against 
it ;  and  as  shamefully  fled,  before  the  national  phalanxes  in  the  army 
of  Cond^  and  of  La  Vendue,  being  beaten  wherever  they  ventured . 
to  shew  themselves.  They  cannot  endure  the  aspect  of  their  con- 
querors. The  sight  of  a  hero,  who  for  twenty-five  years  fought  for 
his  country,  makes  them  even  now  turn  pale.  On  his  forehead  they 
read  their  own  disgrace;  and,  true  to  their  character  for  cowardice 
and  perfidy,  they  have  sworn  to  destroy  this  illustrious  victim,  whose 
glory  troubles  tiiem;  whose  great  achievements  cover  them  with 
eternal  infamy.  I  will  not  be  a  witness  to  the  perpetration  of  such 
premeditated  atrocity." 

Notwithstanding  this  manly  protest,  beneath  which^  like  beaten 
hounds,  the  craven  peers  of  Louis  XYIII.  crouched  in  silence,  a 
large  majority  of  the  Chamber,  chiefly  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
traitor  Bourmont,  formerly  Ney's  aide-de-camp,  condemned  tiie  illus- 
trious Marshal  to  death.  His  last  words,  at  the  place  of  execution, 
were,  "  I  declare,  before  God  and  man,  that  I  have  never  betrayed 
my  country.  Vive  la  France!"  How  many  of  his  accusers  and 
judges  could  wiUi  truth  have  repeated  that  exclamation?  The 
character  of  Ney  has  been  drawn  by  one  who  is  usually  sparing  of 
praise  to  the  friends  and  followers  of  Napoleon.  "  *  The  Bravest  of 
the  Brave'  was  sometimes  a  stem,  but  never  an  implacable  enemy. 
He  was  sincere,  honest,  blunt.  So  far  from  flattering,  he  often  con- 
tradicted him  on  whose  nod  his  fortunes  depended.  He  was,  with 
few  [nameless]  exceptions^  merciful  to  the  vanquished;  and,  while  so 
many  of  his  brother  marshals  dishonoured  themselves  by  rapine  and 
extortion,  Michael  Ney  lived  and  died  poor."  Colonel  Napier,  in 
lus  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  has  borne  abundant  testimony  to 
*'  the  happy  mixture  of  courage,  readiness,  and  skill,"  combined  in 
the  Prince's  person,  to  '^  his  magical  military  glance,"  and  the  eagle- 
swiftness  and  certainty  of  his  stoop  upon  the  foe.     The  murder  of 
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Ney,  of  the  young  and  gallant  LaWdoyire,  of  the  brave  Duvernet, 
and  their  comrades,  has  since  been  avenged  upon  the  Sourbon  family 
and  some  of  its  accomplices. 


It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  bring  Camot,  Davoust,  Soult,  or 
Massena  to  trial,  as  the  army  murmured  at  the  martyrdom  of  Ney 
and  his  compeers;  and  it  was  feared,  that  even  the  foreign  troops 
quartered  in  the  country  would  be  unable  to  suppress  a  general 
insurrection,  if  more  blood  were  shed  to  gratify  the  wantonness  of 
Eoyal  vengeance.  Lavalette,  Napoleon's  Postmaster-general,  had 
been  condenmed ;  but  being  related  by  marriage  to  the  Beauhamais 
£unily,  and  hence  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  execution  of  his 
sentence  was  deferred,  till  his  wife — a  devoted  and  heroic  woman — 
found  means  to  contrive  and  execute  a  plan  for  his  escape :  which  it  is 
possible  might  have  proved  less  effectual,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Colonel  Hutchinson. 

The  result  of  the  long  conflict  with  France  was  now  declared  by 
the  Congress.  The  war,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  under- 
taken to  enable  nations  to  recover  their  rights  and  freedom,  trampled 
under  foot  as  these  were  said  to  be  by  a  despot.  To  every  state 
its  ancient  boundaries  were  to  be  restored;  and  a  guarantee  given 
for  the  speedy  establishment  of  just,  wise,  and  wholesome  laws, 
conformable  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  ideas  of  the 
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age.    In  Germany^  especially^  a  miUetmiuni  was  to  haye  arisen  out 
of  the  ashes  of  feudalism,  and  the  visionary  principles  of  the  ''  Tbgend- 
bund^^  were  to  gorern  all  the  princes  and  people  of  the  earth.     This 
was  the  lure  upon  which  money  and  men  had  been  raised  for  the 
battle  of  the  Monarchs  against  Napoleon,  and  against  the  progression 
of  popular  government  and  popular  civilization.     The  legend  became 
more   homely   as    danger   diminished;    and,   finally,  the   combined 
Princes  scrupled  not   to  avow  that   the  quarrel   had   been  exclu- 
sively theirs,  and  that  the  populace  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
''hereditary  bondsmen,"  whose  rights    and   privileges  consisted  in 
blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  chiefs.    In  short,  Europe  was 
parted,  like   a  family  inheritance,  among  the  tribe  of  legitimates; 
and  whole  races  of  people  were  transferred  as  cattle,  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  portions  of  individuals.     The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
dissolved,  and  its   territory  divided   between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.     Naples  was  restored  to  King  Ferdinand;  and  Spain  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition  to  his  namesake.    Venice  and  Lombardy  were 
re-consigned   to  Austria.      Genoa   was    delivered   to   the    King  of 
Sardinia.     Belgium,  liege,  and  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  were 
annexed  to  Holland.     The  King  of  Saxony,  for  his  faithAil  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  his  benefactor,  besides  losing  Warsaw,  was  stripped  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  hereditary  states.     Hanover  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom;  and  Prussia  received  considerable  accessions  in  Fran- 
conia,  Westphalia,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     The  petty 
Italian  and  German  Princes  were  restored  to  the  states  which  they 
had  misgoverned,  or  to  equivalents  taken  by  force  from  the  friends 
of  the  French  Emperor;  and  their  subjects  were  reduced  by  threats 
of  foreign  interference  to  the  old  feudal  subjection.     And  this  in 
the  face  of  the  liberal  proclamations  of  the  Allies,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  solemn  protestations  of  those  who  had  believed  themselves 
engaged  in  a  war  of  deliverance !      One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Confederated  Powers,  was  to  deprive  the  son  of  Napoleon  of  the 
inheritance,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  him,  of  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla. 

France  itself,  meanwhile,  was  subjected  to  heavy  contributions, 
being  made  not  only  to  support  the  troops  which  had  conquered  the 
country,  but  the  whole  horde  which  had  followed  them  into  the 
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deroted  land,  in  order  to  maintain  Louis  upon  his  throne;  besides 
which  they  were  burdened  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
National  Museum  was  stripped  of  the  rich  works  of  art,  which 
Napoleon  had  collected,  often  in  lieu  of  money,  from  the  different 
nations  conquered  by  France;  the  Imperial  fortresses  were  occupied 
by  enemies ;  and  every  department  was  subjected  to  foreign  military 
governors.  The  miseries  inflicted  upon  the  French  were  well  de- 
scribed by  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^,  in  an  official  memorial,  addressed 
to  the  Allies.  "  The  Sovereigns,"  eays  this  document,  "  declared 
that  they  made  war  against  Napoleon  alone;  yet  all  their  measures 
belie  their  words,  since  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  war  ought 
to  be  finished,  it  seems  only  commencing.  The  position  of  France 
is  the  more  afflicting,  inasmuch  as  were  war  openly  declared,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  nation  could  suffer  in  a  greater  degree  all  its  evils 
and  horrors.  Wherever  foreign  troops  are  quartered,  pillage,  fire, 
rapine,  and  murder  have  raged  without  control,  and  avarice  and  ven- 
geance have  left  nothing  that  officers  or  soldiers  can  desire.  The 
atrocities  committed  exceed  even  those  of  which  the  French  armies 
have  been  accused."  Fouch^,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  report  to  Louis 
on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  advised  the  Monarch  to  withdraw  fi-om 
the  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  adding,  that  the  public  func- 
tionaries would  also  quit  their  places,  leaving  the  armies  of  the 
Sovereigns  at  issue  with  a  people  freed  from  all  restraint.  ''  A 
nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,"  concludes  this  report,  '^  may 
imdoubtedly  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  in 
this  war  of  extermination,  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors  will  lie 
together  in  more  than  one  grave."  The  circumstances  which  could 
call  forth  such  expressions  from  one  of  the  most  wary  politicians  in 
Europe,  must  have  been  desperate.  The  opinion  of  the  same  writer 
as  to  the  result  was  unequivocally  expressed  to  M.  de  Sourrienne 
before  the  end  of  1815;  and,  being  reported  by  the  latter  to  the 
King,  occasioned  the  removal  from  his  post  of  the  old  Jacobin 
Minister.  "  The  Boyalists  of  1815,"  said  Fouch^  "  are  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  in  1789.  The  egregious  folly  has  been  committed 
of  wishing  to  force  a  people,  enlightened  by  ages,  to  forget  its  know- 
ledge, to  retrograde,  and  put  all  to  hazard  in  behalf  of  antiquated 
notions.     This  inexplicable  conduct  has  given  occasion  for  the  saying. 
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that  we  have  placed  a  counter-revolution  upon  die  throne.  .  .  We 
have  yet  to  terminate  the  great  contest^  which^  after  twenty-five  years 
of  overturning  and  of  lessons^  is  not  ended.  Not  a  sixth  portion  of 
the  French  would  voluntarily  have  placed  themselves  under  the 
ancient  regime ;  nor  is  there  now  a  fifth  of  the  nation  frankly  devoted 
to  the  legitimate  authority.  .  .  A  civil  war  will  come ;  and  in  more 
than  sixty  departments  a  handful  of  Royalists  only  will  oppose  the 
mass  of  the  people."  "  If  I  understand  your  Grace,"  replied  De 
Bourrienne,  ''  you  think  it  impossible  for  the  Bourbons  to  remain  ? " 
—  "I  do  not  tell  you  my  opinion,"  replied  the  Minister,  with  a 
sardonic  smile ;  *^  but  you  may  draw  what  conclusion  you  please 
firom  my  words." 
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VOYAGE   TO   ST.  HELENA — BRIARS  —  LONGWOOD.        1815 — 1816. 


EEPING  along  the  English  coast^  the  Nor- 
thumberlandy  on  the  10th  of  August,  cleared 
the  British  Channel ;  and,  on  the  1 1th, 
.Napoleon  obtained  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
coast  of  France  —  the  heights  of  Cape  de 
la  Hogue.  He  gazed  long  and  anxiously 
upon  the  scene;  and,  as  it  lessened  in  the 
distance,  extended  towards  it  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion,  "  Adieu ! 
land  of  the  Brave !  Adieu,  dear  France !  A  few  traitors  less,  and 
thou  wilt  again  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  ! "  This  was  the 
Emperor's  last  farewell  to  the  country  on  which  he  had  conferred 
a  wreath  of  imperishable  glory.  Was  France  quite  worthy  of  her 
Hero  ?  In  his  prosperity,  she  made  of  him  an  idol,  in  adversity 
she  deserted  and  would  have  forgotten  him,  but  that  oppression 
brought  back  the  remembrance  of  her  former  saviour. 
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The  conduct  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  during  the  voyage,  was,  in  all 
things,  conformable  to  his  instructions.  He  treated  the  Emperor 
with  cold  civility  as  General  Bonaparte;  but  would  allow  no  defer- 
ence to  his  habits,  which  could  indicate  consciousness  of  inferiority 
in  rank  to  the  illustrious  Exile,  with  whom  he  and  his  officers  were 
thus  brought  in  contact.  However  vulgar  or  unworthy  this  might 
have  appeared  to  the  Emperor,  he  took  no  notice,  even  to  his  suite, 
of  the  studied  indignity;  but  when  reminded  by  his  attendants  that 
it  was  doubtless  intended  to  annoy  him,  he  merely  replied,  ^'They 
may  call  me  what  they  please;  they  cannot  hinder  me  from  being 
myself.'*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  attempting  to  defend  the  British 
Government  for  haying  descended  to  the  petty  inflictions  by  which 
wormwood  was  added  to  Napoleon's  cup  of  gall,  has  betrayed  the 
motives  which  induced  such  conduct  to  be  adopted  and  persisted  in. 
"  Once  acknowledged  as  Emperor,"  he  sajrs,  "  it  followed  of  course 
that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  such  in  every  particular.  .  .  .  Whoever 
heard  of  an  Emperor  restricted  in  his  promenades,  or  subjected,  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  surveillance  of  an  officer,  and  the  restraint  of 
sentinels  ?    Or  how  could  those  precautions  against  escape  have  been 
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taken^  without  irreverence  to  the  person  of  a  crowned  head,  which, 
in  the  circumstances  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  were  indispensably 
necessary?"  In  other  words,  the  British  Ministers  having  directed 
their  instruments  to  pursue  a  course  of  stem  severity,  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  fiction,  as  to  the  rank  of  their  victim,  in  order  to  justify 
their  harshness  even  in  their  own  eyes.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
English  Government  of  1840  to  place  Napoleon's  name  among  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  thus^  by  exposing  the  hoUowness  of  factious 
pretensions  in  1815,  to  remove  the  odium  incurred  by  the  Emperor's 
gaolers  from  the  nation  at  large  to  a  few  individuals.  Napoleon,  it 
may  be  added,  had  intended,  if  permitted  to  land  in  England,  to 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Colonel  Duroc  or  Muiron,  according  to 
the  usage  of  Sovereigns  when  out  of  their  own  dominions  without 
political  object  or  power;  but  when  the  title  which  he  had  so  long 
borne,  and  which  had  been  directly  acknowledged  by  every  State 
in  Europe  except  England,  and  indirectly  by  the  latter,  was  disputed, 
he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  an  incognito,  and  claimed  the  rank  to 
which  he  felt  himself  entitled.  ^'  I  abdicated  the  throne  of  France," 
he  said,  "  but  not  the  title  of  Emperor.  I  do  not  call  myself  Napo- 
leon, Emperor  of  France,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Sovereigns 
generally  retain  their  titles.  Thus,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  retains  the 
title  of  King,  though  he  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  If  I  were 
in  England,  I  would  not  call  myself  Emperor ;  but  it  is  designed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  French  nation  had  no  right  to  choose  me 
as  its  Sovereign.  If  the  people  had  no  right  to  make  me  Emperor, 
they  were  equally  incapable  of  making  me  General.  The  English 
called  Washington  a  leader  of  rebels  &r  a  long  time^  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  either  him  or  the  constitution  of  his  country;  but  his 
success  ultimately  obliged  them  to  change  their  tone  and  acknowledge 
both." 

The  life  of  the  Emperor  on  board  the  Northumberland  was  only 
remarkable  from  its  simplicity.  He  breakfasted  in  his  bed-cabin^  I  I 
at  irregular  hours,  in  the  French  style.  He  inquired  of  one  of  his  i 
attendants  what  was  passing,  the  distance  run,  the  state  of  the  wind, 
and  other  particulars  concerning  the  ship's  progress.  He  then  read 
for  some  time,  dressed  towards  four  o'clock,  and  played  at  chess  till 
five,  when  dinner  was  announced.     This  meal  had  usually  been 
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discussed  by  Napoleon  at  die  Tuileries  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes;  but  Admiral  Cockbum's  two  courses  occu- 
pied from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half^  which,  though  the  Emperor 
never  spoke  of  it,  somewhat  annoyed  him.  He  made  no  observation 
upon  the  new  system  of  cookery,  or  the  quality  of  any  dishy  and  lefk 
the  selection  of  his  food  entirely  to  the  two  valets  who  waited  on  him. 
He  seldom  joined  in  the  conversation  at  table ;  but,  though  it  was 
in  French,  remained  silent  and  listless,  as  if  a  stranger  to  the  language. 
The  Admiral  was  at  first  disconcerted  by  the  Emperor's  habit  of 
rising  immediately  after  dinner ;  but,  on  being  informed  of  his  guest's 
peculiarities,  he  so  far  accommodated  himself  to  them,  as  to  order 
coffee  for  him  and  his  companions,  sometimes  even  before  the  English 
had  finished  their  meal.  Napoleon  then  went  upon  deck,  and  Sir 
Greorge  and  his  officers  remained  to  take  wine.  The  Emperor  con- 
tinued walking  the  deck  till  dark,  when  he  usually  returned  to  the 
after-cabin,  and  played  a  game  at  vingt-un  or  chess  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  he  retired  for  the  night.  He  wore  a  light  dress,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat ;  and  when  on  deck  was  accustomed  to 
seat  himself  on  a  particular  gun,  which  among  the  seamen  soon 
acquired  the  name  of  the  '^  Emperor's  gun,"  and  there  relate  to  his 
faithM  followers  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  his  early  life,  of 
the  history  of  his  family,  his  politics,  and  opinions. 

At  noon,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  the  ship  crossed  the  Equinoctial 
line,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  day  was  one  of  unusual  mirth  and 
disorder ;  but  the  Admiral  courteously  exempted  the  Emperor  and  his 
suite  from  the  unpleasant  ceremonies  appropriated  to  the  Neptunian 
festival.  Napoleon,  as  the  price  of  his  exemption,  desired  to 
present  the  crew  with  a  hundred  Napoleons;  but  this.  Sir  George 
Cockbum  considered  excessive  for  a  General^  and  restricted  the 
donation  to  a  tenth  of  the  amount ;  an  interference  which  the  Emperor 
conceived  to  be  uncalled-for,  and  consequently  he  gave  nothing. 

Between  the  4th  and  7th  of  October,  the  Northumberland  spoke 
with  a  French  merchant  vessel,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Captain 
of  which  was  greatly  surprised  and  vexed  to  learn  that  Napoleon  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  "  You  have  robbed  us  of  our 
treasure,"  he  said,  when  informed  of  the  capture  and  transportation ; 
^'  you  have  taken  away  him  who  knew  how  to  govern  us,  according 
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to  our  tastes  and  manners.''  Towards  eyening  on  the  I4!th,  land  was 
descried;  and,  at  daybreak  on  the  ISth,  the  Exile  and  his  followers 
had  a  full  view  of  their  future  prison.  **  Before  us/'  sajrs  Las  Cases, 
**  we  beheld  a  kind  of  village,  surrounded  by  numerous  bleak  and 
barren  hills,  towering  to  the  clouds.  Every  platform,  every  aperture, 
the  brow  of  every  rock  and  hill,  was  rife  with  cannon.  The  Emperor 
viewed  the  prospect  through  his  glass.  I  stood  beside  him,  and  kept 
my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  his  countenance ;  but  I  could  perceive  no 
change :  yet  he  saw  before  him  what,  in  aD  probability,  would  be  his 
perpetual  prison — perhaps  his  grave!"  About  noon,  the  ship  cast 
anchor ;  and  the  Admiral,  notwithstanding  his  mstructions  to  keep  the 
French  on  board  till  a  residence,  comprising  aU  the  requisites  for  a 
prison,  could  be  found  or  constructed,  went  on  shore  in  search  of  a 
temporary  habitation  for  his  captives;  and  having  found  one,  he 
returned  in  the  evening  with  the  grateAil  news,  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  be  i>ermitted  to  go  on  shore. 

On  the  16th,  accordingly,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, transferred  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  from  the  Northumberland 
to  an  inn  at  James'  Town,,  where  they  slept  for  that  night;  and,  on 
the  17th,  Napoleon  removed  to  a  paviUon,  or  summer-house,  attached 
to  the  estate  of  a  resident  merchant;  named  Balcombe,  which  had 
been  hired  by  the  Admiral,  as  a  retreat,  till  Longwood,  the  place 
fixed  on  for  Napoleon's  permanent  abode,  could  be  prepared  for  his 
reception.  This  was  a  miserable  place ;  but  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  had ;  unless,  indeed.  Plantation-house,  the  summer  villa  of  the 
Governor,  had  been  intruded  upon ;  which  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  express  orders  of  the  English  Ministry,  who  had  prohibited  any 
such  excess  of  courtesy — lest  the  prisoner  should  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that ''  he  had  no  superior  in  St.  Helena." 

Briars,  which  was  the  name  of  the  estate  to  whidi  the  summer- 
house  belonged,  was  situated  on  a  pointed  eminence  rising  from  the 
valley,  which  runs  from  James'  Town  some  distance  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  All  around  were  rugged  steeps  and  broken  ground, 
presenting  little  but  bare  rocks  axkd  wild  precipices,  interspersed  with 
a  few  stunted  trees,  and  an  occasional  patch  of  vegetation,  struggling 
for  existence.  Las  Cases  was  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
obtained  possession  of  the  pavilion.    It  was  evening  when  the  Count 
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reached  the  place.  The  Emperor  was  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
his  hut,  attired  in  his  customary  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
his  small  cocked-hat,  surveying  the  winding  path  leading  from  the 
valley.  His  form  was  slightly  bent,  and  his  hands  reposed  behind 
his  back.  *'  In  none  of  his  campaigns,  perhaps  in  no  situation  of  his 
past  life,"  says  his  faithful  follower,  "  had  he  been  so  wretchedly 
lodged,  or  subject  to  so  many  privations."  The  summer-house  con- 
tained but  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground-floor  and  the  other  above. 
The  windows  had  neither  shutters  nor  curtains,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  seat  in  the  room.  TTie  Emperor  was  alone  —  his  two  valets  being 
engaged  in  preparing  him  a  bed.  Darkness  was  rapidly  closing 
around,  and  with  it  came  profound  silence  and  undisturbed  solitude. 
**  To  imderstand  my  feelings  at  that  moment,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  days  of  Napoleon's  past  glory, 
when  one  of  his  decrees  sufficed  to  subvert  or  to  create  thrones;  and 
when  his  Court  at  the  Tuileries  was  thronged  by  submissive  ministers, 
anxious  ambassadors,  and  trembling  princes  and  kings."  Now  it  was 
necessary  to  barricade  a  broken  window  near  his  bed,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air ;  for  his  two  valets  to  sleep  in  their  cloaks  on  the  ground, 
across  the  door  of  his  apartment ;  and  for  his  Councillor  of  State  to 
repose  on  a  mattress  spread  on  the  floor,  in  a  chamber  about  seven 
feet  square,  without  a  chair,  or  the  slightest  convenience  in  the  room. 
Were  such  things  necessary  to  the  safe  custody  of  Napoleon  ?  Scott, 
the  general  advocate  and  organ  of  the  Government,  condemns  the 
narrow-mindedness  which  dictated  the  instructions  that  led  to  such  a 
result,  and  argues  that  Plantation-House  should  have  been  conceded 
to  the  captive,  **  because  the  very  best  accommodation  was  due  to 
fallen  greatness ;  and  because,  in  his  circumstances.  Napoleon  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  person  on  the  island  subjected  to  inconvenience." 
This  somewhat  vague  reasoning  was  probably  adopted,  in  order  to 
blink  a  better  —  namely,  that  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
duplicity,  if  not  of  absolute  injustice,  the  Government  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  wrong  less  glaring,  by  as  much  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration as  the  expediency  on  which  it  acted  would  admit. 

In  the  morning,  the  Emperor  breakfasted  without  tablecloth  or 
plates — the  remains  of  his  previous  day's  dinner  furnishing  his  repast. 
An  English  officer  was  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  house  —  that  of 
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Mr.  Balcombe  —  as  a  guard ;  and  two  soldiers  paraded  before  the 
pavilion^  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  inmates.  Napoleon  said  nothing 
respecting  these  precautions;  but  cheerfully  resumed  the  occupation, 
by  which  he  had  recently  diverted  ennui,  during  the  mornings  while 
on  board  the  Northumberland  —  that  of  dictating  a  history  of  his 
first  campaign  in  Italy,  and  conversing  on  the  course  of  his  early 
life  and  adventures.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  he  began  an 
exploration  of  the  little  domain  which  his  name  has  since  rendered 
famous  through  the  earth;  and  then  commenced  his  acquaintance 
with  the  excellent  family  of  the  Balcombes;  who,  during  his  resi-' 
dence  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  omitted  nothing  in  their 
power  to  render  his  situation  as  agreeable  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

The  preparations  at  Longwood,  and  consequently  the  residence  at 
Briars,  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  during  which  the  life  of  the 
Exile  was  one  of  routine  —  diversified  only  by  the  attentions  of  his 
followers  to  increase  his  comforts,  and  by  the  novelties  of  his  abode 
ftnd  position,  which  were  calculated  only  to  inspire  14m  with  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  bitterness.  He  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe;  the 
disposer  of  crowns  and  dispenser  of  glory,  honour,  and  wealth,  was 
now  limited  to  a  hovel,  twelve  feet  square,  perched  on  a  barren  rock, 
without  furniture,  or  the  simplest  requisites  of  comfort ;  and  with  but 
one  room  for  dining-room,  sitting-room,  study,  bed-chamber,  and 
dressing-room  —  compelled  to  walk  in  the  air  daily  while  his  apart- 
ment was  cleaned.  His  meals  were  brought  to  him  firom  a  distance ; 
his  food  such  as  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to;  water  for  a  bath, 
which  was  necessary  to  his  health,  not  to  be  had ;  exercise  on  horse- 
back impracticable;  and  his  friends  and  servants  quartered  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  and  only  permitted  to  approach  him  in  the 
company  of  a  soldier,  taught  to  regard  the  captives  as  enemies. 
Napoleon  sometimes  chafed  and  repined  under  these  privations ;  and 
therefore  his  detractors  have  stigmatized  him  as  petulant,  captious, 
and  undignified. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  this  want  of  accommodation  was,  in 
some  measure,  remedied.  The  Colonel  of  the  53rd  English  regiment 
presented  to  Las  Cases  a  tent,  which  was  forthwith  pitched,  so  as  to 
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form  a  prolongatioii  of  tlie  pavilion.  The  Emperor's  cook  took  up  his 
abode  at  Briars.  His  table-linen  and  plate  were  brought  from  James' 
Town ;  and  some  of  the  officers  of  his  suite  attended  daily  at  Briars, 
a&d  stayed  to  dine.  These  were  grateful  alleyiations  to  the  monotony 
of  the  first  few  days;  and  their  value  was  enhanced  by  the  removal 
to  a  greater  distance,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  stationed  at  the  pavilion  —  a  relief  which  was  due  to 
the  kind  intercession  of  Mr.  Balcombe.  This  change  enabled  the 
prisoner  to  take  more  ezerdse  than  before,  as  he  had  objected  to 
walk  while  his  steps  were  watched  by  strangers. 

Napoleon's  favourite  resort  was  Mr.  Balcombe's  garden,  a  level 
patch,  containing  more  shrubs  and  plantu  than  were  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  was  cultivated  by  a  negro,  named 
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Tdbj,  who  described  himself  as  a  Malay-Indian,  forced  firom  home  by 
Englishmen,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  St  Helena.  The  affecting  story 
and  simple  manners  of  this  old  man  greatly  interested  the  Emperor, 
who  sought  to  purchase  his  liberation,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  his 
country  and  Mends.  Toby,  in  return,  became  attached  to  the 
Emperor,  and  was  accustomed  to  call  him  the  "  Good  Gentleman.'^ 
Pausing  with  Las  Cases  one  day,  while  the  negro  was  at  work  before 
them.  Napoleon  exclaimed :  — ''  What  after  all  is  this  poor  human 
machine  ?  There  is  not  one  form  whose  exterior  is  precisely  like  that 
of  anodier,  or  whose  internal  organization  does  not  diflfer.  • .  Had 
Toby  been  a  Brutus,  he  would  have  put  himself  to  death ;  an  Maop, 
he  would  now,  perhaps,  have  been  the  Goyemor's  adviser ;  an  ardent 
and  zeialous  Christian,  he  would  have  borne  his  chains  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  blessed  them.  As  for  poor  Toby,  he  scarcely  heeds  his 
misfortunes,  but  stoops  and  toils  in  innocent  tranquillity.''  Then, 
after  having  stead&stly  regarded  him  &r  a  few  moments  in  silence. 
Napoleon  resumed ;  "  There  is  certainly  a  wide  distance  between 
poor  Toby  and  a  King  Bichard:  and  yet  the  crime  is  not  the  less 
atrocious;  for  this  man  after  all  had  his  family,  his  happine88>  his 
liberty;  and  it  was  an  act  of  horrible  cruelty  to  bring  him  here  to 
languish  in  the  fetters  of  slavery."  The  Emperor  stopped  short ;  but 
the  next  moment,  turning  to  Las  Cases,  continued :  —  '^  I  read  in 
your  eyes  that  you  think  he  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  same  kind 
at  St.  Helena.  My  dear  fiiend,  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
here.  If  the  outrage  is  of  a  higher  class,  the  victims  also  furnish  very 
different  resources.  We  have  not  been  exposed  to  corporeal  suf- 
ferings; and  if  that  had  been  attempted,  we  have  souls  to  have 
disappointed  our  tyrants.  Our  situation  may  even  have  its  charms. 
The  eyes  of  the  universe  axe  upon  us.  We  are  martyrs  in  an  immortal 
cause.  Millions  of  human  beings  are  weeping  for  us :  our  country 
sighs,  and  glory  mourns  our  fete.  We  here  struggle  against  the 
oppression  of  the  gods ;  and  the  prayers  of  nations  are  for  us» 
Besides,  this  is  not  the  source  of  my  real  sufferings.  If  I  considered 
only  myself,  perhaps  I  should  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Misfortunes 
are  not  without  their  heroism  and  their  glory.  Adversity  was  wanting 
to  my  career.  Had  I  died  on  the  throne,  enveloped  in  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  my  power,  I  should  to  many  have  remained  a  problem ; 
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but  now  misfortune  will  enable  all  to  judge  of  me  without  dis- 
guise." 

On  the  10th  of  December^  the  repairs  and  alterations  having  been 
completed  at  Longwood^  the  household  of  the  Emperor  was  trans- 
ferred thither.  On  this  occasion^  Napoleon  rode  a  horse  which  had 
been  sent  for  his  use  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Admiral^ 
between  whom  and  the  Captive  some  coolness  had  arisen^  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  latter  at  Briars,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  such  of  his  suite  as  had  continued  to  reside 
at  James'  Town,  now  behaved  with  the  utmost  attention;  as  also  did 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  formed  the  Imperial  escort  The 
road  was  Hned  with  spectators,  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Man,  whose  seclusion,  since  he  had  been  on  the  island, 
rendered  him  still  a  perfect  stranger  to  his  curious  neighbours.  The 
cortege  reached  Longwood  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and, 
at  six,  the  Emperor  indulged,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  quitted 
Malmaison,  in  the  luxury  of  a  bath. 

Longwood,  originally  a  farm  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
had  been  recently  occupied  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Deputy- 
governor  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  situate  on  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
island,  a  level  height  running  on  the  north  and  east  towards  the  steep 
coast;  and  bounded,  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  barren  rocky  hills, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  isle  consists.  The  difference  of 
temperature  between  Longwood  and  James'  Valley  is  said  to  be,  by 
Las  Cases,  at  least  ten  degrees,  as  marked  on  the  English  thermo- 
meter. The  sun,  though  rarely  seen,  exercises  considerable  influence 
on  the  atmosphere ;  which,  without  due  precaution,  is  apt  to  produce 
diseased  liver.  Continual,  and  frequently  violent,  winds  blow  regu- 
larly from  the  same  quarter;  and  heavy  and  sudden  falls  of  rain 
render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  any  settled  gradation  of  seasons. 
The  year  forms  a  round  of  wind,  rain,  and  clouds ;  and  the  tempe- 
rature, though  mild,  is  so  monotonous  as  to  occasion  lassitude  and 
ennui.  The  rain  is  abundant ;  but  the  grass,  to  which  it  gives  new 
life,  speedily  disappears  under  the  withering  heat  or  nipping  wind. 
Water  is  conveyed  thither  in  a  conduit;  but  it  is  so  unwholesome,  that 
those  who  use  it  are  compelled  to  boil  it  first.  The  trees  in  the 
vicinity  are  gum  trees  —  mere  shrubs,  afibrding  no  shade.      The 
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prospect  on  the  one  side  extends  far  over  the  ocean^  which  bounds 
the  horizon ;  while,  on  the  other^  it  is  contracted  within  narrow  limits 
by  huge  masses  of  rock,  desolate  valleys,  deep  gulfs,  and  bleak  ledges 
of  mountain. 

The  house  had  been  for  two  months  undergoing  repairs,  which, 
however,  are  said  not  greatly  to  have  improved  it.  Its  entrance 
was  through  a  room  which  had  just  been  built,  and  which  was  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  ante-chamber  and  dining-room.  This 
led  to  the  withdrawing-room,  beyond  which  was  a  dark  apartment, 
at  first  intended  to  contain  the  Emperor's  maps  and  books,  but 
afterwards  converted  into  a  dining-room.  The  cabinet  and  bed- 
chamber of  Napoleon  opened  into  this  last,  and  were  connected  with 
a  small  external  gallery,  which  served  for  a  bathing-room.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  for  Count  Montholon  and 
his  family,  and  for  Count  Las  Cases  and  his  son — the  chamber  of 
liie  latter  being  a  loft,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  ladder  and  trap- 
door. The  windows  and  beds  were  generally  without  curtains,  and 
the  furniture  of  a  scanty,  mean,  and  heterogeneous  description.  A 
garden  surrounded  the  house,  but^  from  its  situation,  want  of 
water^  and  other  causes,  was  such  only  by  courtesy.  In  front,  and 
separated  from  the  house  by  a  ravine,  the  53rd  regiment  was  en- 
camped, parties  of  which  were  posted  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 
Gourgaud  and  Mr.  0*Meara  were  compelled  to  sleep  under  a  tent, 
till  their  apartments  could  be  got  in  readiness ;  and  Bertrand  and  his 
family  were  domiciliated  in  a  small  cottage  called  Hut's  gate,  about 
two  miles  from  Longwood.  The  accommodations  were,  in  all  respects, 
far  inferior  to  what  Englishmen  could  have  desired  for  the  illus- 
trious captive ;  but  it  must  be  stated,  that  every  effort  had  been  used 
to  make  them  as  good  as  time  and  means  would  permit.  Sir  George 
Cockbum^  according  to  O'Meaxa,  had  been  inde&tigable  in  his 
exertions  to  stimulate  the  numerous  workmen  engaged  in  rendering 
the  place  fit  for  habitation;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Plantation 
House,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  more  than  once  regrets  the 
nonappropriation  as  the  captive's  residence^  it  was  better  than  any 
house  on  the  island. 

The  following  were  the  precautions  now  taken  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  Emperor.     "A  subaltern's  guard  was  posted  at  the  entrance 
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of  Longwood^  about  six  hundred  paces  from  the  houses^  and  a  cordon 
of  sentinels  and  picquets  were  placed  round  the  limits.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  sentinels  were  drawn  ia,  and  stationed  in  communication 
with  each  other,  surrounding  the  house  in  such  positions  that  no 
person  could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  seen  and  scrutinized 
by  them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  house,  double  sentinels  were 
placed;  and  patrols  were  continually  passing  backward  and  forward. 
After  nine.  Napoleon  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  house,  unless  in 
company  with  a  field-officer;  and  no  person  whatever  was  allowed 
to  pass  without  the  countersign.  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
until  daylight  in  the  morning.  Every  landing-place  in  the  island, 
and,  indeed,  every  place  which  presented  the  semblance  of  one,  was 
furnished  with  a  picquet,  and  sentinels  were  even  placed  upon  every 
goat-path  leading  to  the  sea ;  though  in  truth  the  obstacles  presented 
by  nature,  in  almost  all  the  paths  in  that  direction,  would  of  them- 
selves have  proved  insurmountable  to  so  unwieldy  a  person  as 
Napoleon. 

"  From  the  various  signal-posts  on  the  island,  ships  are  frequently 
discovered  at  twenty-four  leagues'  distance,  and  always  long  before 
they  can  approach  the  shore.  Two  ships  of  war  continually  cruised, 
one  to  windward  and  the  other  to  leeward,  to  whom  signals  were 
made  as  soon  as  a  vessel  was  discovered  from  the  posts  on  shore. 
Every  ship,  except  a  British  man-of-war,  was  accompanied  down  to 
the  road  by  one  of  the  cruisers,  who  remained  with  her  till  she 
was  either  permitted  to  anchor  or  was  sent  away.  No  foreign  vessels 
were  allowed  to  anchor,  unless  under  circumstances  of  great  distress; 
in  which  case  no  person  from  them  was  permitted  to  land,  and  an 
officer  and  party  from  one  of  the  ships  of  war  was  sent  on  board  to 
take  charge  of  them  as  long  as  they  remained,  as  well  as  in  order  to 
prevent  any  improper  communication.  Every  fishing-boat  belonging 
to  the  island  was  numbered  and  anchored  at  sunset,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  No  boats,  except 
guard-boats  from  the  ships  of  war,  which  pulled  about  the  island 
all  night,  were  allowed  to  be  down  after  sunset.  The  orderly  officer 
was  also  instructed  to  ascertain  the  actual  presence  of  Napoleon  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  done  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
possible.    In  fact,"  adds  Mr.  Barry  O'Meara,  "every  human  pre- 
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caution  to  preyent  escape,  short  of  actually  incarceratiiig  or  enchaining 
him,  was  adopted  by  Sir  Greorge  Gockbum/' 

But  it  was  not  for  his  detention  alone  that  the  British  Goyemment 
had  proyided.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  exclude  him  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  eyen  from 
his  own  6mily  and  friends.  It  was  ordered  that  '^all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  or  any  of  his  suite  should  be  deliyered,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  Admiral  or  the  Goyemor,  who  was  to  read,  preyiously 
to  transmitting,  them;  and  the  same  regulation  was  to  be  enforced 
with  respect  to  letters  written  by  the  Oeneral  or  those  of  his  suite.'* 
This  was  a  humiliating  restriction,  intended  to  preyent  the  Emperor 
from  holding  any  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  has  been  condemned 
eyen  by  Scott :  "  If  a  third  person,"  says  that  author,  **  cold  blooded 
at  best,  perhaps  inclined  to  hold  up  to  scorn  the  expressions  of  our 
grief  or  our  affection,  is  permitted  to  haye  the  reyiew  of  the  effusions 
of  our  hearts  towards  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  brother,  or  a  bosom  friend, 
the  correspondence  loses  haK  its  yalue ;  and  forced  as  we  are  to  keep 
it  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  discreet  caution,  it  becomes  to  us 
rather  a  source  of  new  mortification,  than  the  opening  of  a  communion 
with  those  absent  persons,  whose  friendship  and  attachment  we  hold 
to  be  the  dearest  possession  of  our  liyes.  . .  Whateyer  was  to  be 
apprehended  of  danger  in  this  species  of  intercourse,  was  much  more 
likely  to  occur  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  than  in  one  carried 
on  eyen  by  sealed  letters  openly  and  by  permission  of  the  Goyem- 
ment." One  thing  was  almost  certain  to  result  from  the  arrangement 
as  it  stood.  No  one  would  conceiye  that  he  was  acting  wrong  in 
sending,  or  receiying,  letters  which  had  not  passed  the  prescribed 
examination;  and  no  person  was  likely  to  deem  that  he  degraded 
himself  by  becoming  the  medium  of  free  communication  between 
the  exiles  and  their  friends.  Accordingly,  it  was  afterwards  die- 
coyered,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  yigilance  used,  letters  from 
time  to  time  did  find  their  way  to  Europe  without  the  superyision 
of  the  constituted  authorities;  and  these  being  generally  filled  with 
complaints  against  the  EngUsh  officials,  deriyed  additional  weight 
and  importance,  from  the  fact  that  the  Goyemment  restrictions  were 
belieyed  to  haye  been  imposed  in  order,  principally,  to  intercept  such 
complaints. 
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Some  of  the  other  instructionB  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
Emperor  were  dictated  in  the  same  narrow^  yindictiye  spirit  An 
English  officer^  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  stationed  constantly  at 
the  Emperor's  table ;  but  as  Napoleon  declared  his  resolution  to  take 
his  meals  in  his  chamber,  the  order  was  not  persisted  in.  An  officer 
was  also  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  rides  on  horseback;  but  on 
its  being  signified  that  the  prisoner  would  not  ride  at  all  under  such 
surveillance,  limits  were  fixed  within  which  he  might  ride  at  dis- 
cretion. Sentinels  were  posted  beneath  the  windows  and  before 
the  doors  of  Longwood;  communication  between  the  French  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  was  restrained;  the  pass-words  and 
orders  were  incessantly  changed^  and  the  captives  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  constant  perplexity  and  apprehension.  The  Emperor, 
annoyed  for  his  followers  rather  than  himself  at  these  vexatious 
proceedings,  directed  Montholon  to  remonstrate  in  writing  against 
their  continuance;  but  in  consequence  of  the  letter,  in  which  the 
complaint  was  urged,  being  addressed  to  the  Admiral  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  the  answer  returned  briefly  stated,  that  "  No  such 
thing  as  an  Emperor  was  known  at  St.  Helena.'' 

The  exiles  being  now  settled  at  Longwood,  Napoleon  assigned  to 
his  suite  their  several  future  duties.  To  Bertrand,  the  Grand  Marshal, 
Vas  entrusted  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  household ;  to 
Montholon,  the  care  of  all  domestic  details ;  to  Gourgaud^  the  direction 
of  the  stables,  which  soon  contained  eight  or  ten  horses;  and  Las 
Cases  had  the  care  of  the  property  and  fiimiture,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  supplies.  These  arrangements  had  been  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  and  occasional  disorders 
which  had  arisen  from  want  of  defined  occupation  for  the  several 
members  of  the  litde  Court ;  but,  however  prudently  the  duties  had 
been  assigned,  instead  of  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and  conducing 
to  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  household,  they  sowed  the 
seeds  of  discontent  which  took  permanent  root,  and  proved  a  fertile 
source  of  vexation  to  all  parties.  One  thought  that  his  talents  or 
devotion  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  in  the  selection  of  the 
office  conferred  on  him;  another  sought  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  his  appointment;  and  all  seemed  disposed  to  dispute  their  fellows' 
advancement  as  a  matter  of  serious  importance  and  an  object  of 
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legitiinate  ambition^  rather  than  to  unite  in  proriding  for  the  common 
necessities  of  their  condition,  and  thus  securing  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  the  whole. 

Las  Cases  has  partly  explained  the  reason  of  this  dissension :  — 
"  Though  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,"  he  says,  *'  had 
attracted  us  all  around  him;  yet  chance,  and  not  sympathy,  had 
brought  us  together.  Our  connexion  was  purely  fortuitous.  "We  were 
encircled  at  Long^ood  round  the  same  centre,  but  without  any 
cohesion  with  each  other.  "We  were  almost  all  strangers  to  each 
other;  and  unfortunately  our  different  conditions,  ages,  and  cha- 
racters, were  calculated  to  make  us  continue  so."  These  circumstances 
had  the  effect  of  banishing  confidence,  interchange  of  sentiment,  and 
intimate  union;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness,  good-temper, 
and  care  of  the  Emperor,  to  remove  every  just  cause  of  jealousy,  the 
foolish  bickerings  of  his  followers,  whose  love  for  him  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  feeUng  in  which  they  all  participated,  would  have 
rendered  the  estabHshment  as  miserable  in  its  own  constitution  as 
through  any  infliction  of  the  enemy. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  Emperor  began  to  take  exercise 
on  horseback,  and  made  several  rambles  on  foot;  visiting  the  East 
India  Company's  farm,  and  other  places  on  the  island,  as  far  as  lus 
limits  would  permit  him  to  go  without  a  guard.  His  health  had 
begun  to  decline;  and  Dr.  O'Meara  assured  him  that  exercise  alone 
could  restore  it.  One  day,  the  29th,  during  one  of  his  exploratory 
rides.  Napoleon  dismounted,  in  order  to  descend  a  steep  and  deeply 
fiirrowed  valley.  At  the  bottom  was  a  streamlet^  the  banks  of  which 
appeared  to  be  dry ;  but  when  trodden  they  gave  way,  and  Las  Cases 
and  the  Emperor  sank  to  their  knees  in  mud.  Looking  at  his  clothes. 
Napoleon,  when  extricated,  said :  —  "  This  is  certainly  a  dirty  adven- 
ture. If  we  had  been  lost  here,  what  would  have  been  said  in 
Europe?  Canting  hypocrites  would  have  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  we  had  been  swallowed  for  our  crimes." 

These  rides  and  walks  tended  greatly  to  undeceive  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Helena,  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  prisoner.  The  most 
violent  prejudices  had  been  fostered  against  him,  by  the  coimtless 
books  and  pamphlets  circulated  by  the  British  Government  and  its 
agents  during  the  war.     '^  If  it  had  then  entered  into  any  person's 
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head,'*  said  Napoleoxr,  "  to  have  said,  tliat  I  had  grown  hairy,  and 
walked  on  all-fours,  there  are  people  who  would  have  believed  it,  and 
would  have  said  that  God  had  punished  me  as  He  did  Nebuchad- 
nezzar." All  seemed  to  have  been  misled  by  these  improbable  libels, 
and  were  consequently  surprised  at  the  want  of  similitude  between 
what  they  saw  and  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  Even  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  a  man  in  whom  the  strong  prejudices  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  strict  sense  of  duty,  tended  to  keep  alive  early 
notions  and  predilections,  with  reference  to  the  French,  more  than 
once  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  disputes  with  the 
followers  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor  was  '^  the  best-natured,  the 
most  just  and  reasonable  of  the  whole  set/' 

This  favourable  reaction  soon  became  general.  On  one  occasion, 
an  Englishman,  with  whom  the  Emperor  sometimes  conversed,  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  had  formerly  believed  all  the  absurd  calumnies 
which  were  circulated  respecting  the  Corsican, — Ins  burnings,  strang- 
Ungs,  massacres,  and  brutal  ferocity,  down  to  the  details  of  his  personal 
deformity  and  hideous  features.  ^^  The  English  publications,"  said  this 
person,  "  were  filled  with  such  statements ;  they  were  in  every  mouth, 
and  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  contradict  them."  —  '^  It  is  to  your 
Ministers,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  that  I  am  indebted  for  these  favours. 
They  inundated  Europe  with  pamphlets  and  libels  against  me. 
Perhaps  they  might  urge  in  excuse,  that  they  responded  merely  to 
what  they  received  from  France ;  as  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted 
that  those  Frenchmen,  who  have  since  exulted  over  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  felt  no  hesitation  in  furnishing  such  articles  in  abund- 
ance. .  •  Falsehood,  however,  passes  away,  and  truth  remains.  The 
sensible  portion  of  the  present  age,  and  posterity,  especially,  will  judge 
from  facts  only.  Already  the  cloud  is  breaking,  the  light  is  piercing 
through.  Those  who  have  succeeded  me,  possess  the  archives  of  my 
administration  and  police,  and  the  records  of  my  tribunals ;  they  hold 
in  their  pay  and  at  their  disposal  those  who  are  said  to  have  executed, 
as  well  as  the  accomplices  of,  my  crimes  and  atrocities;  yet  what  proo& 
against  me  have  they  brought  forward  ?  .  .  The  venom  of  calumny  has 
been  exhausted  on  me.  It  can  no  longer  injure,  but  operates  like  the 
poison  on  Mithridates." 

The  good  opinion  of  the  Admiral  about  this  time  so  far  counter- 
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balanced  his  want  of  knowledge  of  an  Emperor,  that,  after  an 
interview  with  Napoleon,  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  directed  that 
henceforth  the  Exile  sboidd  be  permitted  to  ride  freely  about  the 
island  —  the  officer,  who  had  previously  been  appomted  to  accompany 
him,  merely  keeping  him  in  view  from  a  distance,  so  that  his  presence 
should  no  longer  give  offence.  At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged, 
that  visitors  should  be  admitted  at  Longwood,  not  by  leave  obtained 
from  Sir  George  Cockbum,  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  Grand 
Marshal,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  establishment.  On  New-year's 
day,  the  Emperor's  fowling-pieces,  though  as  there  was  no  game  on 
the  island  they  were  not  likely  to  be  very  useful,  were  returned  to 
him,  together  with  two  or  three  belonging  to  the  gentlemen  of  his 
state,  which  had  been  detained.  The  restoration  of  the  latter  was 
somewhat  ungracious,  it  being  coupled  with  the  condition,  that  the 
owners  should  send  the  guns  every  evening  to  the  tent  of  the  officer 
on  duty;  but  this  proposal  having  been  declined,  the  pieces  were 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Admiral;  Colonel  Wilks,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  whom  the  Admiral  had  superseded ;  Colonel  Skelton, 
the  lieutenant-governor;  the  Colonel  of  the  53rd  regiment,  and 
several  of  the  officers  and  their  ladies,  now  became  guests  at  Long- 
wood;  and  a  better  understanding  seemed  about  to  be  established  on 
all  sides ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  continued  only  for 
about  a  week,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  officer  on  duty  refused 
to  act  the  part  of  a  servant,  by  remaining  behind,  alone,  when  the 
Emperor  rode  beyond  the  limits ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  latter 
must  forgo  his  excursions,  or  submit  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.  This 
revived  aU  the  old  grievances;  interrupted,  imfortunately  for  ever, 
the  dinner  parties  which  had  so  auspiciously  commenced  to  strip 
captivity  of  half  its  sorrows ;  and  taught  Napoleon  again  to  regard 
himself  as  a  prisoner,  at  the  disposal  of  a  capricious  gaoler,  in  whose 
behalf  the  only  allegation  advanced  is,  that  the  Emperor  had  abused 
the  privilege  accorded  to  him,  by  stopping,  as  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  do;  to  speak  with  some  person  on  the  road. 

The  subsequent  seclusion  of  the  Captive  occasioned  much  disap- 
pointment both  to  visitors  and  residents  at  St  Helena.  Some 
English  sailors,  especially  those  of  the  Northumberland,  who  regarded 
Napoleon  as  their  shipmate,  more  than  once  braved  all  the  obstacles 
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any  share  in  your  affection^  I  was  indebted  for  it  to  my  ardent  love  for 
France,  our  common  mother. 

*^  Soldiers !  A  few  efforts  more^  and  the  Coalition  will  be  dissolved. 
Napoleon  will  recognise  you  by  the  blows  you  are  about  to  strike. 
Save  the  honour^  the  independence  of  the  French  I  Be  the  same  men 
that  I  have  known  you  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  you  will  be 
inviQcible ! " 

The  Allies  were  now  approaching  Paris^  having  urged  their  march 
with  the  utmost  speed,  the  moment  they  were  informed  that  Napoleon 
had  abdicated,  and  that  nothing  remained  to  oppose  their  progress, 
but  the  embodied  cabal  which  had  usurped  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Federates  and  populace  were  stQl  clamorous  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Emperor ;  and  when  it  was  whispered  that  Fouch^ 
had  surrounded  him  by  police  agents,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner, 
the  house  of  that  infamous  man  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  he 
compelled  to  conceal  himself.  Malmaison,  at  the  same  time,  was 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  others,  constantly  shouting  "  Vive 
I'Empereur,"  and  petitioning  Napoleon  to  place  himself  at  their  head, 
in  order  to  make  a  final  stand  for  national  freedom,  beneath  the  walls 
of  Paris. 

The  Emperor,  though  perfectly  cahn  in  all  that  regarded  his 
own  fate,  seemed  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  that  Paris  was 
about  to  be  surrendered,  without  a  blow,  to  the  Allies ;  and,  on  the 
27th,  hearing  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  not  far  distant,  and 
that  the  disposition  of  their  troops  was  such  as  to  offer  a  prospect  of 
success,  were  a  bold  and  skilM  movement  attempted,  he  wrote  to  the 
Provisional  Government  to  offer  his  services  as  General.  **  In  relin- 
quishing my  power,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  renounced  the  noblest 
right  of  a  citizen — the  right  of  defending  my  country.  The  approach 
of  our  enemies  to  the  capital,  no  longer  leaves  any  doubt  of  their* 
intentions,  or  of  their  bad  £uth.  In  these  grave  circumstances,  I  offer 
you  my  services,  as  General,  and  desire  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  first 
soldier  of  the  country." 

FoucW  and  his  colleagues,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
Camot,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  intriguers,  saw  that,  if  this  request 
were  acceded  to.  Napoleon  must  necessarily  be  still  in  a  position 
to  become  their  master.      They  accordingly   refused  his  services. 
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and  sent  General  Becker  —  a  person  with  whose  conduct  the 
Emperor  had  been  dissatisfied^  and  who  was  consequently  sup- 
posed to  entertain  a  pique  against  him  —  with  orders  to  watch 
the  dethroned  Monarch's  proceedings,  and  prevent  his  escape  from 
Mahnaison. 

In  the  meantime,  the  answer  of  the  Allies  to  the  demand  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  for  an  armistice,  was  made  known:  —  The 
person  of  Bonaparte  was  to  be  surrendered,  unconditionally,  to 
their  keeping ;  Paris  was  to  capitulate ;  and  Louis  XVJLll.  was  to 
be  replaced  upon  the  French  throne.  Even  the  atrocious  Fouch^ 
quailed  when  he  reflected  on  the  summary  vengeance  which  would 
be  taken  by  the  people,  should  these  demands  be  at  once  complied 
with ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  appearing  to  yield 
to  the  letter  of  the  first  requisition,  though  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  do  so  in  substance,  messengers  were  despatched  to  the 
Emperor,  to  implore  him,  for  his  own  safety,  the  general  interest, 
and  the  welfiure  of  his  £unily,  to  quit  Mahnaison,  and  repair  to 
Bochefort,  where  two  frigates  were  to  be  instantly  prepared  to 
convey  him  to  the  United  States  of  America.  ''  The  Provisional 
Government,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  like  skilful  anglers,  had 
been  gradually  drawing  their  nets  around  Napoleon;  and  it  was 
now  time,  they  thought,  to  drag  him  upon  the  shallows.**  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  Fouch^,  knowing  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  his  fiiends  shoidd  Napoleon  be  openly 
delivered  to  his  enemies,  induced  him  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and, 
by  giving  prompt  information  to  the  Allies  of  all  his  movements, 
secured  his  final  capture  as  effectually  as  though  he  had  been 
arrested  at  first.  The  reward  of  Fouch^*s  perfidy  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  of  Police  to  Louis  XYIIL  Davoust  refused  to 
affix  his  signature  to  a  document  intended  to  authorize  Becker  to 
make  the  Emperor  prisoner,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  depart  for  the 
coast,  and  even  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Minister  was  ashamed  to 
sign  it. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  June,  after  another  vain  offer  to  join 
the  army,  and  repel  the  foe;  and,  on  receiving  promises  firom  the 
Provisional  Government  that  passports  should  be  procured  from  the 
Allies,  and  forwarded  to  him,    to   permit  his  sailing  to  America, 
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Napoleon,  with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  set  off,  by  way  of  Tours, 
for  Bochefort;  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
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ECKER^  whom  the  Frovisional  Govem- 
ment  had  charged  with  the  custody  of 
Napoleon  at  Mahnaison,  followed  him  to 
Bochefort.  His  personal  conduct  to  the 
Emperor  was  free  from  all  blame.  His 
duty^  however,  must  have  been  a  painfrd 
one  for  any  man  of  honour — to  act  as  spy 
and  gaoler  to  his  recent  Sovereign,  of 
whose  actions  he  was  constrained  to  give  a  daily  report,  and  whom  he 
was  to  guard  in  all  respects  as  a  condemned  person.  This  arose  from 
the  previous  arrangements  of  Fouch^  with  the  Allies,  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  himself,  that  he  would  '^  rid  France  of  the  Man^^  The  appli- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  passports  assisted  the  frdfilment 
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of  the  nefarious  bargain;  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
place  of  Napoleon's  retreat^  and  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  effect  his  capture;  while  the  desired  permission  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected^  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  and  conducted  by  all  the  Allied  powers,  as  against  an 
oudaw.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Kochefort,  he  found  that 
the  entire  line  of  coast  was  watched  by  English  vessels  of  war,  which 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  the  egress  of  a  wherry  until  it  had 
been  subjected  to  a  strict  search. 

At  Eochefort,  the  Emperor  continued  to  receive  assurances  of 
attachment  from  the  army,  and  invitations  to  place  himself  at  its 
head;  but  the  horror  of  civil  war  which  he  had  always  hitherto 
expressed,  still  clung  to  him,  and  induced  him  to  prefer  any  chance 
to  that  of  seeing  France  ravaged  by  enemies,  part  of  whom  would 
gladly  have  seized  any  excuse  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  foe 
by  whom  they  had  been  so  often  humiliated.  He  desired  only  to 
quit  the  country;  but  the  precautions  of  the  British  had  rendered 
every  scheme  which  suggested  itself  for  that  purpose  abortive.  The 
frigates  which  had  been  sent  round  by  the  Provisional  Government, 
were  closely  watched  by  Captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the 
BeUerophon,  and  two  English  sloops,  the  Phabe  and  Slaney;  and  the 
French  officers,  chosen  by  Fouch^,  shewed  no  disposition  to  encounter 
the  risks  of  an  engagement.  The  captain  of  a  Danish  merchant-ship, 
offered  to  attempt  the  passage  to  the  United  States  on  being  indem- 
nified from  loss  to  his  owners ;  but  the  difficulty  of  concealing  the 
person  of  Napoleon,  was  thought  to  be  insurmountable.  A  number 
of  young  naval  officers  next  proposed  to  man  a  chasse-mar^e,  or  small 
coasting  vessel,  in  which  it  was  deemed  possible  for  the  Emperor  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers ;  but  this  also  was  rejected, 
as  being  too  insecure  a  conveyance  across  the  Atlantic.  Finally,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  on  board  the  BeUerophon,  to  demand  the  pass- 
ports promised  by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  temper  and  intentions  of  the  British  Government 
Count  Las  Cases  and  Savary,  Duke  of  Bovigo,  went  accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  to  Captain  Maitland,  who  at  once  declared  that  no 
passports  had  reached  him;  and  that  he  could  neither  permit  armed 
nor  neutral  vessels  to  put  to  sea  with  the  Emperor,  without  permission 
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from  Admiral  Hotham,  his  superior.  Captain  Maitland^  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued,  appears  to  have  suggested 
the  expedient  which  was  afterwards  adopted — that  of  asking  an 
asylum  for  Napoleon  in  England. 

On  the  14th,  the  visit  of  Las  Cases  to  the  British  squadron  was 
repeated,  he  being  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  General  L'Alle- 
mand.  The  conference  that  followed  has  been  variously  stated  by 
Las  Cases  and  Maitland;  and,  in  the  end,  the  misunderstanding 
which  it  originated  became  the  source  of  much  bitterness  to  Napoleon 
and  his  followers.  It  is  admitted  by  Captain  Maitland  himself  that, 
during  the  interview  on  the  10th,  he  had  advised  Savary  to  solicit 
an  asylum  in  England ;  where.  Las  Cases  adds,  he  intimated  that  the 
exile  would  have  no  ill-usage  to  apprehend.  On  the  14th,  the 
conversation  chiefly  turned  upon  Napoleon's  embarkation;  and  Las 
Cases  says  that  Captain  Maitland  assured  him  the  Emperor  would 
be  certain  to  meet  with  all  possible  respect.  Maitland,  whose  strict 
integrity  is  unquestionable,  while  confirming  the  substance  of  this 
statement,  has  added  that,  in  offering  to  receive  Napoleon  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  and  his  suite  to 
England,  he  distinctly  stated  ^^that  he  could  enter  into  no  promise 
as  to  the  reception  the  Emperor  might  meet  with,  as  even  in  re- 
ceiving him  he  should  be  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
could  not  be  sure  that  it  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
British  Government ;  and  that  the  assertion,  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  make  conditions  as  to  Napoleon's  future  destination,  was  more  than 
once  repeated."  In  his  ^  Memorial  de  Ste.  H^lene,'  Las  Cases  admits 
that  he  had  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Emperor's  obtaining 
permission  to  retire  to  the  United  States,  but  says  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  companions  doubted  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
fix  their  abode  in  England. 

The  situation  of  the  Emperor  had  now  become  extremely  critical. 
Louis  XVIIL,  supported  by  the  victorious  armies  of  "Wellington  and 
Blucher,  had  made  his  public  entrance  into  Paris  on  the  8th,  and 
the  white  flag  floated  over  half  the  towns  in  France.  The  bad  faith 
of  the  Provisional  Government  justified  the  fear,  that  if  Napoleon 
lingered  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  Bourbons ;  in  which  case 
the  fate  of  others  who  fell  into  their  hands,  while  the  Allied  armies 
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were  still  present  to  countenance  them,  shews  what  he  had  to  expect. 
He  might,  it  is  true,  have  renewed  the  war  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
army;  but  this  must  have  assumed  a  character  of  brigandage,  and 
would  inevitably  have  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  if  not  have 
led  to  its  ultimate  partition  among  the  Allies.  The  Emperor,  there- 
fore, determined,  whatever  might  ensue,  to  embark  in  the  Bellero- 
phofiy  and  trust  to  English  generosity  and  honour.  Accordingly, 
about  noon  on  the  14th,  after  having  announced  such  his  intention 
to  his  followers,  he  wrote  the  following  autograph  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.: — 

"  Royal  Highness,  —  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my 
country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  I  have 
terminated  my  political  career;  and  come  like  Themistodes  to  seat 
myself  at  the  hearths  of  the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the 
protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Royal  Highness,  as 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my 
enemies.  "  Napoleon.*' 

A  dispute,  which  has  become  of  some,  importance  from  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  has  arisen  concerning  the  date  of  this  letter. 
Captain  Maitland  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  assign  it,  on  the  testimony 
perhaps  of  an  erroneous  copy,  to  the  13th  of  July,  the  day  before  the 
conference  of  Las  Cases  with  the  commander  of  the  BeUerophon;  while 
Las  Cases  and  General  Gourgaud,  who  saw  it  written,  and  the  latter  of 
whom,  besides  having  been  made  the  bearer  of  it,  has,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Napoleon,  published  in  1823,  given  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the 
original  draft,  state  that  it  was  written  on  the  14th,  after,  and  partly 
m  consequence  of  the  manly  frankness  of  Maitland  during  the  inter- 
view. The  latter  date  certainly  seems  most  consonant  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  but  the  question  cannot  now  be  entirely  set  at 
rest,  since,  on  an  enquiry  kindly  instituted  by  Lord  Holland,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  original  is  lost.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
on  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person,  as  to  the  rectitude  and  propriety 
of  Maitland's  conduct  throughout ;  but  it  is  just  towards  the  memory 
of  Napoleon,  to  shew  that  he  acted  on  this  occasion  from  the  advice 
and  representations  made  to  him  by  his  adherents,  and  not  from 
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duplicity.  Las  Cases,  it  may  be  added,  if  he  perfectly  understood  the 
reservation  of  Maitland,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  idea, — ^which  the  Captain's  own  words,  that  "  he  would  carry 
the  Emperor  and  his  suite  to  England,  to  be  received  in  such  manner 
as  the  Prince  Kegent  might  deem  expedient,"  were  not  calculated  to 
remove,  —  that  Napoleon  would  be  taken,  in  good  faith,  to  England^ 
and  not  merely  to  the  English  coast. 

The  letter  to  the  Prince  was  despatched  the  same  afternoon  by 
Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases  to  the  BeUerophon,  with  an  announcement 
that  the  Emperor  woidd  repair  on  board  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Slaney,  commanded  by  Captain  Sartorius,  was  immediately 
afterwards  despatched  to  England  with  Gourgaud,  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  deUver  Napoleon's  note  to  the  Regent  in  person.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  the  Emperor  himself,  with  his  attendants,  came 
off  in  the  brig  DEpervier,     At  the  moment  of  quitting  the  French 
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Teasel,  General  Becker  approached^  to  bid  his  late  Sovereign  adieu. 
**  Retire,  General,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  much  animation,  "  I 
would  not  have  it  believed  that  a  Frenchman  delivered  me  to  my 
enemies."  To  shew,  however,  that  no  ill-feeling  had  dictated  these 
words,  he  extended  his  hand,  while  speaking,  to  the  General;  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  embraced  and  dismissed  him.  He  then 
embarked  in  the  Bellerophon,  exclaiming,  as  he  was  presented  to 
Captain  Maitland  at  the  gangway,  "  I  come  to  place  myself  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England."  The  officers  of  the  ship  were 
shortly  afterwards  presented  to  him;  and,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Superb  brought  Admiral  Hotham  alongside,  who  came 
on  board  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  fallen  Monarch,  and  remained  to 
dinner. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  16th,  the  Emperor,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Admiral,  visited  the  Superb,  and  received  every  mark  of  attention 
from  both  officers  and  men ;  the  latter  of  whom  seemed  much  gratified 
by  the  familiar  manners  of  their  ancient  foe,  and  went  through  several 
manoeuvres  under  his  inspection.  Indeed,  both  here  and  on  board 
the  BeUerophoriy  except  that  he  received  no  royal  salute,  his  treatment 
was  in  every  respect  suitable  to  his  rank  and  fame.  The  captain, 
officers,  and  crew,  adopted  the  etiquette  of  his  suite,  and  addressed 
him  as  a  legitimate  sovereign.  When  he  appeared  on  deck,  every 
one  took  oflF  his  hat,  and  remained  uncovered  while  in  his  presence ; 
and  his  cabin  was  held  perfectly  sacred.  "  In  short,"  says  Las  Cases, 
"  Napoleon  continued  to  be  regarded  as  Emperor."  For  this  courtesy, 
although  a  different  line  of  conduct  had  not  been  expressly  prescribed. 
Captain  Maitland  eventually  suffered  by  being  condemned  to  in- 
activity, while  his  juniors  were  promoted  over  his  head.  Captain 
Usher,  for  similar  offences  while  convejring  the  Emperor  to  Elba  in 
1814,  experienced  similar  punishment.  The  Bellerophon  weighed 
anchor  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July;  and,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  anchored  in  Torbay,  whence  Captain 
Maitland  instantly  despatched  a  messenger,  with  news  of  his  arrival, 
to  Lord  Keith,  commanding-in-chief  at  Plymouth ;  and  where 
Gourgaud,  who  had  been  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  letter  to  the 
Begent  without  being  allowed  to  land,  or  to  communicate  with  any 
one  on  shore,  rejoined  the  Emperor.     This,  the  first  indication  of  the 
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treatment  reserved  for  Napoleon,  was  speedily  followed  by  other 
equally  significant  manifestations  of  the  feelings  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  actuated  towards  him.  The  vessel  which  bore  him  had 
scarcely  anchored,  ere  directions  were  received  from  Lord  Keith, 
i  seconded  by  more  peremptory  orders  from  the  Admiralty,  that  no 
I  person  of  whatever  class,  except  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to 
;  the  ship,  shoxdd  be  permitted  to  visit  the  BeUerophon,  or  to  hold  any 
i  intercourse  with  Bonaparte  or  his  attendants.  The  Ministry,  how- 
j  ever,  had  no  power  to  repress  the  curiosity  and  even  the  sympathy 
of  the  public.  The  bay  was  crowded  with  boats  and  vessels  of  every 
I  kind,  filled  with  people,  —  some  of  the  highest  rank,  —  anxious  to 
I  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Great  Emperor  ,*  and  the  owner  of  a  country- 
seat,  within  sight  of  the  anchorage,  sent  on  board  a  present  of  fruit. 
Napoleon,  during  the  24th  and  25th,  shewed  himself  from  time  to 
time  at  the  cabin  windows,  and  occasionally  upon  deck. 

During  the  night  of  the  25th,  orders  were  sent  for  the  ship  to 
repair  to  Plymouth,  off  which  place  it  was  accordingly  moored  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th.  The  BeUerophon  was  then  surrounded  by 
armed  boats,  which  constantly  rowed  round  the  vessel,  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  those  on  board  and  the  multitude  by  which 
the  sea  was  covered.  Even  musketry  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  visitors,  whose  greetings,  whenever  the  Emperor 
could  be  seen,  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  authorities 
which  held  him  captive;  and  many  boats  were  nearly  run  down 
for  their  temerity  in  venturing  within  the  prescribed  limits  —  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  prison-ship.  It  was  insufficient  for  political 
exigencies  that  the  Emperor  should  be  held  in  safe  custody ;  the  foe 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  parvenu  monarch,  required  to  be  humiliated  as 
well  as  stripped  of  his  power  to  disturb  legitimate  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  it  transpired  through  the  British  newspapers,  that 
the  Government  had  determined  to  refuse  the  hospitality  which  had 
been  claimed  of  the  Prince  Begent  by  Napoleon,  and  that  the  latter 
was  to  be  immediately  deported  to  St.  Helena,  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Emperor  would  at  first  give  no  credence  to  this  report;  but  as 
the  rumour  spread,  and  commanded  general  belief  among  the  English, 
and  as  all  communication  with  the  land  continued  to  be  obstinately 
prohibited  to  the  French,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Napoleon  had 
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Utde  to  hope  from  the  generosity  to  which  he  had  appealed.  The 
ministerial  newspapers  at  the  same  time  redoubled  their  yirulence 
against  the  captive  and  his  friends;  alluded  with  bitterness  to  the 
courtesy  which  had  been  observed  towards  them  by  Admiral  Hotham 
and  Captain  Maidand ;  and  repeated  all  that  had  been  urged  for  years, 
by  hireling  vilifiers,  of  the  tyranny,  the  falsehood,  and  the  crimes  of  | 

the  Corsican.  They  even  accused  of  sedition  those  whom  curiosity 
had  led  to  Plymouth  to  see  the  Emperor — especially  after  it  was 
found  that  the  multitudes,  when  by  chance  they  could  obtain  a  sight 
of  him,  cheered  him  as  an  honoured  guest  rather  than  a  public  enemy ; 
and  that  one  of  his  symbols  —  a  red  carnation — was  extensively  worn 
by  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

On  the  3l8t  of  July,  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  an  imder  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Lord  Keith,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  latter  as 
a  witness  to  what  might  pass,  repaired  on  board  the  BeUerophony  to 
communicate  to  Napoleon  the  official  sentence  of  his  banishment; 
under  which  he  was  to  be  taken,  as  had  been  rumoured,  to  St.  Helena, 
whither  he  might  be  accompanied  by  any  three  of  his  officers  whom 
he  chose  to  select,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Bovigo  and 
General  L'Allemand,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to,  and  had 
been  proscribed  by,  Lotus  XVIIL;  in  addition  to  whom  Generxd 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  surgeon  and  twelve 
domestics;  but  it  was  intimated  at  the  same  time,  probably  in  order 
to  deter  his  followers  from  further  attaching  themselves  to  his  fortunes, 
that  the  persons  who  accompanied  him  would  not  be  permitted  to 
quit  the  rock  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  consigned,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Govermnent. 

The  Emperor  received  the  news  calmly  and  with  dignity;  but 
protested  with  solemn  energy  against  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment so  to  dispose  of  him.  "  I  came,"  he  said,  "  voluntarily  to  throw 
myself  on  the  hospitality  of  your  nation.  I  am  not  a  prisoner  of  war ; 
and  if  I  was,  I  have  a  right  to  be  treated  according  to  the  law  of 
nations.  .  .  If  I  had  been  told  I  was  to  be  a  prisoner,  I  would  not 
have  come.  To  take  me  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  would  be  my 
sentence  of  death.  I  demand  to  be  received  as  an  English  citizen. 
Let  the  Prince  Regent  place  me  under  any  superintendence  he  thinks 
proper — in  a  country-house  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  thirty  leagues 
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fix)m  every  sea^port;  let  a  commissioiied  officer  attend  me  to  examine 
my  correspondence^  and  report  my  actions ;  but  St.  Helena^  to  one  of 
my  habits  and  constitution^  would  be  death.  I  am  accustomed  to  ride 
twenty  miles  a  day^-^what  am  I  to  do  on  that  little  rock  at  the  end 
of  the  world  ?  Botany  Bay  is  preferable  to  St.  Helena."  He  con- 
tended that  his  going  on  board  the  Bellerophon  was  a  matter  of  choice 
and  confidence,  "otherwise,"  he  said  "I  might  have  gone  to  my 
&ther-in-law,  or  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  my  personal 
friend.  We  have  become  enemies  because  he  wanted  to  annex 
Poland  to  his  dominions,  and  my  popularity  among  the  Poles  was 
in  his  way.  He,  however,  would  not  have  treated  me  thus.  Your 
Grovemment  by.  this  act  will  disgrace  you  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Even  your  own  people  will  blame  it.  What  was  there  to  force  me 
to  the  step  I  took  ?  The  tri-coloured  flag  was  still  flying  at  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  and  Bochefort.  The  army  has  not  even  yet  submitted. .  . 
I  hold  out  to  the  Prince  Begent  the  brightest  page  in  his  history, 
by  placing  myself  at  his  disposal.  I  have  made  war  upon  you  for 
twenty  years;  and  I  give  you  the  highest  proof  of  confidence  by 
placing  myself  of  my  own  accord  in  the  hands  of  my  most  inveterate 
and  constant  enemies.  Bemember  what  I  have  been,  and  how  I 
stood  among  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  One  courted  my  protection, 
another  gave  me  his  daughter — all  sought  my  friendship.  I  was 
acknowledged  as  Emperor  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  except  Britain, 
and  she  had  acknowledged  me  as  First  Consid."  He  stated  that  he 
would  never  voluntarily  submit  to  the  outrage  prepared  for  him,  and 
that  violence  alone  should  compel  him  to  go  to  St.  Helena.  "  You 
found  me  free,"  he  added ;  "  send  me  back  again.  Beplace  me 
in  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  or  permit  me  to  go  to  America." 
In  conclusion,  he  recapitulated  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  been  not  only  justified  but  in  a  measure  compelled,  by  breach 
of  &ith  in  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  to  quit  the  Island  of  Elba;  shewed 
that  he  had  exerted  himself  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and 
that,  when  war  was  forced  upon  him,  and  fortune  had  decided  against 
him,  he  did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  maintain  a  bloody  struggle 
to  secure  favourable  terms  for  himself,  but  at  once  abdicated  his 
throne,  to  facilitate  the  return  of  peace.  The  British  officers  very 
properly  declined  to  discuss  any  points  not  involved  in  their  instruc- 
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tions;  and  afber  listening  to  tlie  Emperor's  observations  on  their 
mission^  they  immediately  took  leave. 

Napoleon's  wonted  equanimity  did  not  forsake  him^  and  thongh  he 
could  not  avoid  feeling  that  a  death  blow  had  been  dealt  to  his  hopes^ 
he  appeared  on  deck  and  at  dinner  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and 
even  cheerfulness ;  and  seemed  to  derive  a  melancholy  pleasure  from 
surveying  the  crowds  collected  in  the  numerous  boats  around  him, 
and  in  listening  to  the  plaudits  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  from 
those  who  certainly  shared  not  to  the  orthodox  extent  in  the  minis- 
terially enjoined  hatred  of  the  "  Foe  of  Mankind."  It  now  became 
necessary  .to  make  the  selection  of  companions  directed  by  the 
Government ;  and  the  French  officers,  to  their  credit,  all  volunteered 
their  services;  "there  was,"  says  Las  Cases,  "but  one  fear  among 
us  —  that  of  finding  ourselves  excluded."  The  Emperor's  choice 
finally  fell  on  Count  Bertrand,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Falace ;  Count 
Montholon,  Councillor  of  State;  Baron  Gourgaud,  Aide-de-camp, 
with  whom  was  afterwards  associated  Count  Las  Cases,  Councillor  of 
State,  who  was  to  go  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  whose  services 
were  requisite  from  his  knowledge  of  English;  and  Mr.  Barry 
O'Meara,  surgeon  of  the  BeUerophon,  whose  services  were  preferred 
to  those  of  the  medical  attendant  who  had  followed  Napoleon  from 
Fans.  The  Countesses  Bertrand  and  Montholon  and  their  children 
also  received  permission  to  accompany  the  exUe,  as  did  the  son  of 
Las  Cases,  a  boy  from  school.  Besides  these,  there  were  twelve 
domestics  of  the  Imperial  household.  The  exclusion  of  Savary  and 
L'Allenuind  was  peculiarly  afflicting  to  those  gentlemen,  as  both  had 
been  omitted  by  name  in  the  Bourbon  amnesty  to  Frenchmen;  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  British  Government,  in  distin- 
guishing them  with  its  hatred,  manifested  an  intention  of  yielding 
them  up  to  vengeance.  They  were  driven  almost  to  despair,  and 
were  only  relieved  from  apprehension  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who, 
on  being  appealed  to  for  his  legal  opinion,  waited  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  ascertained  that  there  was  no  intention  to  surrender  the 
prisoners  to  Louis  XVIII.,  as  indeed  there  could  not  have  been, 
without  a  gross  violation  both  of  law  and  justice. 

Napoleon  does  not  appear  to  have  resigned  himself  to  his  destiny 
without  a  severe  mental  struggle.     The  affliction  of  his  followers, 
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as  well  those  who  were  to  accompany  him  into  exile  as  those  from 
whom  he  was  to  be  separated,  painfrilly  affected  him,  and  he  appears 
for  some  days  seriously  to  haye  contemplated  suicide.  ^'Is  a  man 
dependant  on  others/'  he  said  to  Las  Cases,  ^'when  he  wishes  that 
his  dependance  should  cease? — My  friend,  I  haye  sometimes  an  idea 
of  quitting  you,  and  tins  would  not  be  yery  difficult.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  giye  way  to  a  little  excitement,  and  I  shall  soon  haye 
escaped.  AU  will  be  oyer,  and  you  can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your 
&milies.  This  is  the  more  easy,  since  my  internal  conyictions  oppose 
no  bar  to  it.  I  am  one  of  those  who  conceiye,  that  the  pains  of  the 
other  world  were  imagined  merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  inadequate 
allurements  offered  to  us  there.  God  can  neyer  haye  willed  such  a 
contradiction  to  his  infinite  goodness — especially  for  acts  of  this  kind; 
for  what  is  it  after  aU,  but  wishing  to  return  to  him  a  little  sooner  ?" 
Las  Cases  remonstrated  against  the  notion  thus  started,  urging  that 
reyerses  and  constancy  had  their  glory  as  well  as  success;  and  that 
it  would  little  become  one  of  such  noble  and  exalted  character  as 
the  Emperor  to  descend  to  the  leyel  of  yulgar  minds,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  he,  who  had  excited  the  admiration  and  influenced 
the  destinies  of  tlie  world,  should  end  his  career  like  a  desperate 
gamester  or  disappointed  loyer.  ''What  changes,'^  concluded  Las 
Cases,  ''may  not  the  mere  dissolution  of  a  ministry,  the  death  of  a 
prince,  that  of  a  confidant,  the  slightest  burst  of  passion,  or  the  most 
trifling  dispute,  bring  about?"  The  Emperor,  upon  this  and  the 
additional  suggestion  that  abundant  occupation  might  still  be  found 
in  writing  his  own  memoirs,  acquiesced;  and  from  that  period  re- 
assumed  his  customary  ease  and  gaiety. 

The  friends  of  Napoleon  in  England,  meanwhile, — for  notwith- 
standing the  odium  which  had  been  uniformly  cast  upon  him  by 
authority,  his  real  character  had  gradually  become  known,  and  the 
reyulsion,  consequent  upon  the  detection  of  falsehood,  had  naturally 
conyerted  many,  who  had  been  unwitting  dupes,  into  admiring 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  intelligent  persons  who 
had  neyer  been  deceiyed, — ^used  all  their  influence  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  sentence ;  and  failing  in  their  appeals  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Goyemment,  they  had  recourse  to  other,  though  certainly  as  inade- 
quate, means  to  effect  their  purpose.     It  was  first  sought  to  procure 
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his  removal  on  shore  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  but  this  process 
was  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  an  alien:  npon  which  a  subpoena 
was  issued^  citing  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action  brought  by  a 
naval  officer  for  libel.  This  proceeding  seems  to  have  alarmed  and 
confounded  both  the  Admiralty  Board  and  its  officer.  Lord  Keith. 
The  latter,  especially,  appears  to  have  had  a  true  British  sailor's  dread 
of  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  law ;  and  he  accordingly  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  citation  from  being  served,  at  first  by 
keeping  the  attorney's  boat  at  a  distance  while  he  was  oh  board, 
and  by  the  speed  of  his  twelve-oared  barge  when  he  quitted  the 
ship;  and,  at  last,  fairly  frightened  by  the  pertinacious  lawyer,  he 
ordered  the  BeUerophon  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  cruise  off  the  Start 
tmtil  the  Northumberland  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  captive. 
This  was  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  same  day.  Napoleon 
prepared  the  following  protest  against  his  deportation : — 

*^  I  solemnly  protest  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  mankind  against 
the  outrage  I  have  sustained,  and  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred 
rights  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty.  I  voluntarily 
came  on  board  the  BeUerophon — I  am  not  the  prisoner,  but  the 
guest  of  England.  I  came  at  the  instigation  of  the  captain  himself, 
who  said  he  had  orders  from  the  Government  to  receive  and  convey 
me  and  my  suite  to  England.  I  came  with  confidence  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  England.  When  once  on  board  the  BeUe-^ 
rophoHy  I  was  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the 
Government,  in  ordering  the  captain  of  the  BeUerophon  to  receive  me 
and  my  followers,  wished  merely  to  ensnare  us,  it  has  forfeited  its 
honour  and  disgraced  its  flag.  If  that  act  be  consummated,  it  will 
be  in  vain  for  the  English  henceforth  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their 
laws,  and  liberties :  British  fidth  wiU  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  BeUerophon. 

"I  appeal  to  history!  It  will  say  that  an  enemy  who  fought  for 
twenty  years  against  the  English  people,  came  freely  in  his  misfortunes 
to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  laws.  What  greater  proof  could  he 
have  given  of  his  esteem  and  confidence?  But  how  did  England 
respond  to  such  magnanimity?  She  feigned  to  tender  a  hospitable 
hand  to  that  enemy,  and  when  she  had  gained  possession  of  his 
person,  he  was  immolated." 
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Nf^poleon  desired  that  Las  Cases  might  bear  this  document  to  the 
Prince  Regent;  but  the  necessary  permission  for  that  purpose  was 
obstinately  refused.  It  appears^  indeed,  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  ministerial  policy  of  the  day,  to  prevent  any 
direct  communication  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince.  The 
latter,  on  receiving  the  letter  written  at  Bochefort,  is  said  to  have 
betrayed  symptoms  of  relenting  towards  his  ancient  foe,  and  to  have 
declared  that  Louis  XYIIL,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  a  throne, 
had  never  written  to  him  with  such  good  sense  and  propriety.  It  was 
even  necessary,  in  order  to  divert  the  Prince  from  committing  some 
perverse  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Ministers,  to  remind  him, 
that  Napoleon  was  a  mere  Usurper,  and  not  a  legitimate  Sovereign, 
which  ought  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  difference  between  his  style 
of  correspondence  and  that  of  the  hereditary  King  of  France,  The 
**  divine  right"  consideration  triumphed;  and  the  Hanoverian  heir  of 
the  ^^  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,"  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Corsican 
elevated  by  the  events  of  1789.  Such,  however,  was  known  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  power  which  this  gave 
him  over  inferior  minds,  that  when  Lord  Keith  was  consulted  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  an  interview  with  the  Regent,  he  unhesitatingly 
exclaimed, "  On  my  conscience,  if  you  grant  that,  I  believe  they  wiU 
be  excellent  friends  within  haK  an  hour." 

Napoleon's  protest,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  contains  a  severe 
reflection  on  Captain  Maitland,  as  having  been  an  instrument  in 
inveigling  the  French-  on  board  the  BeUerophon.  This  must  have 
arisen  from  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Las  Cases,  as  to  what 
was  said  of  Maitiand's  instructions  from  the  Government.  The 
Captain  merely  said,  that  he  would  refer  the  question,  concerning  a 
passage  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Admiral ;  but  that  in  the  event 
of  Napoleon's  coming  on  board  his  ship,  he  would  convey  him  to 
England,  to  await  tiie  dedsion  of  the  Prince  Regent;  at  the  same 
time  adding,  as  his  private  opinion,  that  the  Emperor  would  not  be 
ill-received  by  the  British.  Captain  Maitland  was,  in  all  probability, 
as  much  deceived  as  to  the  course  finally  adopted  with  the  refrigees 
as  Napoleon  himself:  — perhaps,  indeed,  more  so;  for  the  latter,  in 
his  conversation  with  Benjamin  Constant,  before  quitting  Paris,  dis- 
tincdy  stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  England  a  fit  asylum  for  him. 
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'^  My  abode  there/'  he  said,  ''  would  be  ridiculous  or  disquiefuig. 
No  one  would  believe  that  I  should  be  tranquil.  Every  fog  would 
be  suspected  of  IpViHing  me  on  the  French  coast.  At  the  first  sight 
of  a  person  in  a  green  coat  stepping  from  a  vessel,  one  party  would 
fly  the  country,  and  another  would  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
I  should  compromise  every  body ;  and  the  repetition  of  ^  Behold,  he 
comes ! '  would  tempt  me  to  set  out.  America  would  be  more  suit^ 
able;  I  could  live  there  with  dignity."  Maitland  might,  perhaps, 
without  breach  of  his  secret  orders,  have  refrained  from  promising  to 
convey  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  to  England ;  when,  had  Napoleon 
surrendered,  he  must  have  done  so  with  the  dear  understanding  that 
he  was  to  expect  only  the  treatment  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  it  was, 
both  he  and  his  followers  undoubtedly  considered,  that  faith  had  been 
broken  with  them ; — not  intentionally  by  Maitland,  but  by  the  British 
Government ;  which,  while  fulfilling,  as  its  friends  contend,  the  literal 
engagement  made  by  its  officer,  hesitated  not  to  treat  the  substance 
of  that  engagement  with  scorn  and  mockery.  To  argue  upon  the 
right  assumed  by  the  British  to  transport  their  captive  would  be 
useless.  In  such  cases  might  constitutes  the  sole  law ;  and  Napoleon, 
when  afterwards  pleading  his  own  cause  against  the  advocates  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  Aimished  the  best  possible  apology  for  the 
English  Ministers;'  while  the  admirers  of  Toussaint  supply  the 
bitterest  invectives  that  could  be  urged  against  the  ungenerous  and 
unnecessary  harshness  exercised  upon  the  Emperor.  The  case  was 
not  a  new  one.  Napoleon  himself  had  established  a  precedent ;  and, 
in  this  instance,  his  enemies  were  not  ashamed  to  pursue  the  path  he 
had  indicated. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Northumberland^  and  two  firigates  filled 
with  troops,  destined  for  St.  Helena,  anchored  alongside  the  Betlero- 
phon,  where  the  Emperor  was  visited  by  Lord  Keith  and  Admiral 
Sir  George  Cockburn.  The  latter  had  been  commissioned  to  take 
charge  of  the  illustrious  prisoner ;  and  specially  ordered  not  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  civility  as  had  been  shewn  by  Captain  Maitland, 
or  as  if  he  had  been  bom  a  prince.  Sir  George  and  his  officers  were 
to  yresx  their  hats  in  his  presence;  Sir  George  was  to  preside  and 
command  at  table;  to  caU  his  guest  Genercd;  and  not  to  yield  to 
him  the  imdisturbed  use  of  any  apartment,  save  his  bed-cabin.    Sir 
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George  had^  also^  precise  instructions  to  examine  eyerything  that 
General  Bonaparte  had  on  board  the  BeUerophon — baggage,  wines, 
provisions,  plate,  money,  diamonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  saleable 
effects  of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  Admiral  was  to  take  possession,  in 
order  to  apply  the  produce,  with  the  exception  of  the  plate,  which, 
if  not  too  considerable,  the  Emperor  was  to  retain,  in  support  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  attendants.  It  was,  howeyer,  kindly  proyided  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  General  should  die  before  the  whole  of  his 
property  happened  to  be  consumed,  he  would  be  permitted  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  by  wiU. 

The  part  of  these  instructions  which  seems  to  haye  been  most 
offensiye  to  the  French,  was  that  which  enjoined  the  Admiral  to  take 
no  person  to  St.  Helena,  except  Napoleon,  without  the  consent  of 
such  person ;  nor  without  preyiously  explaining  to  each,  that  he  would 
be  subjected  to  whateyer  regulations  might  be  deemed  requisite  for 
securing  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  Emperor  himself, 
should  he  attempt  to  escape,  and  any  of  his  suite  endeayouring  to 
facilitate  his  escape,  would  be  subjected  to  close  confinement.  This 
was  regarded  as  an  effort  to  deter  his  friends  from  accompanying  the 
Exile  to  his  destination,  by  impressing  them  with  an  idea  of  punish- 
ment for  yague  and  undefined  offences ;  and  of  haying  before  them 
a  life  of  disquietude,  from  espionage  and  arbitrary  control.  If  such 
were  really  the  intention,  howeyer,  it  signally  fiuled :  its  sole  effect 
being  to  concentrate  the  affections  of  those  whom  it  sought  to  terrify ; 
and,  by  disgusting  them  with  their  rulers,  to  render  them  less  tractable 
to  any  but  compulsory  measures. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  assisted  by  a 
custom-house  officer,  searched  the  effects  of  Napoleon  and  his  attend- 
ants, and  seized  four  thousand  Napoleons  in  gold,  leaying  with 
Marchand,  the  Emperor's  yalet-de-chambre,  who,  of  all  engaged  in 
the  Imperial  seryice,  alone  would  consent  to  be  present  at  this 
humiliating  scene,  fifteen  hundred  Napoleons  for  his  master's  present 
use.  This,  with  the  exception  of  some  gold  and  silyer  plate,  and  some 
yaluable,  but  not  easily  conyertible  jewellery,  fermed  the  whole  of  the 
Emperor's  treasure. 

The  weapons  of  all  Napoleon's  attendants  were  next  taken  from 
them.     The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  appear  to  haye  directed,  that 
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"  arms  of  every  description  should  be  taken  from  the  French, .  of 
whatever  rank,  on  board  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships;"  but  Lord 
Keith  specially  commanded,  that  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  should 
be  respected;  and  when  reminded,  by  his  secretary,  that  this  was 
contrary  to  superior  orders,  he  drily  desired  that  functionary  "  to 
mind  his  own  business." 

The  Exile  had  a  parting  interview  with  such  of  his  followers  as  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  behind,  shortly  before  one  o'clock.  The  scene 
was  affecting.  Savary  and  L'Allemand  wept;  and  Piontkowski,  a 
Polish  officer,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks,  clung  to  Napo- 
leon's knees,  and  entreated  Lord  Keith  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  go,  even  in  the  most  menial  capacity,  with  his  beloved  master. 
The  Emperor's  last  act,  before  stepping  into  the  Admiral's  barge,  was 
to  give  to  those  from  whom  he  was  separated  a  written  testimonial  of 
his  satisfaction  with  their  zeal  and  fidelity.     Las  Cases,  as  he  passed 
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Lord  Keith  at  the  gangway  of  the  Bellerophon^  could  not  refrain  from 
directing  his  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fact^  that  '^  the  only  persons 
who  shed  tears  on  the  occasion  were  those  who  were  forcibly  separated 
from  their  Soyereign." 

The  ship  got  imderweigh  the  same  afternoon,  and  stood  along  the 
English  coast,  communicating  with  the  various  ports  it  passed,  in 
order  to  complete  its  stores  and  sea-stock.  Thus,  forty  days  after 
quittmg  Paris,  Napoleon  was  on  his  passage  for  St.  Helena.  The 
last  incident  connected  with  his  departure  was  the  running  down,  by 
a  government  cutter,  of  a  boat  filled  with  too  curious  spectators; 
when,  among  others,  two  females  perished.  This  punishment,  it  may 
not  unreasonably  be  thought,  exceeded  the  offence  —  even  though  the 
latter  were  respect  for  the  fallen  Emperor. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  History  of  Napoleon,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  to  France  and  Europe  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  Parisian  Provisional  Government,  having  despatched  Napoleon 
to  Rochefort,  endeavoured  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Allies ;  but 
found,  too  late,  that  no  authority  was  recognised  by  the  enemy  save 
that  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  army  was  next  appealed  to ;  but  the 
army  had  no  confidence  in  any  one  save  Napoleon,  and  sullenly 
answered  the  Deputies,  who  came  among  them  with  white  scarfs  and 
long  proclamations,  filled  with  professions  of  patriotism  and  public 
right,  that,  '^  since  the  Emperor  was  gone,  resistance  to  the  foe  was 
hopeless."  The  federates,  the  poptdation  of  the  Faubourgs,  and  the 
peasants,  adopted  the  same  language ;  and  the  theorists  saw  that  their 
discussions  on  Utopian  freedom,  instead  of  invigorating  the  country  as 
they  had  hoped,  had  assisted  in  preparing  it  for  despotism.  The 
people,  on  learning  that  he  who  might  have  saved  the  nation  had 
been  abandoned  by  those  who  ought  to  have  supported  him  to  the 
utmost,  believed  that  they  had  nothing  worse  to  fear  from  declared 
enemies  than  from  pretended  friends ;  and  consequently  became  mere 
listless  spectators  of  the  political  drama  in  action. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  Paris  capitulated  to  Wellington  and  Blucher, 
on  condition  that  public  property  and  persons  should  be  held  sacred ; 
that  **  private  persons  and  property  should  be  equally  respected ;  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  individuals  who  should  be  in  the 
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capital^  being  permitted  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without 
being  disturbed  or  called  to  accoimt,  either  as  to  the  situations  then 
or  previously  held  by  them,  or  as  to  their  conduct  or  political 
opinions ; "  and,  finally,  that,  '^  if  difficulties  should  arise  in  the 
execution  of  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Convention,  its  interpre- 
tation should  be  in  favour  of  the  French  army  and  of  the  city  of 
Fans.'*  The  French  troops,  in  return  for  these  concessions,  were  to 
retire  behind  the  Loire,  with  their  materiel,  field-artillery,  military 
chest,  horses,  and  baggage ;  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
protection  of  the  conquerors. 

On  the  6th,  the  Allies  informed  the  Provisional  Government  that 
its  authority  could  no  longer  be  deemed  valid — Louis  XYIII.,  the 
legitimate  Sovereign  of  France,  being  then  at  St  Denis,  and  in  a 
condition  to  take  on  himself  the  functions  of  power.  On  the  7th, 
Fouch^  and  his  colleagues  addressed  to  the  Chambers  a  message, 
declaring  that  ^'the  Ministers  and  Generals  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
having  declared  that  the  Coalesced  Sovereigns  had  engaged  to  replace 
Louis  XYIII.  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  was  about  to  re-ent» 
the  capital,  the  Government  was  dissolved.  The  Peers,  upon  this 
notification,  dispersed  without  discussion;  but  the  Representatives 
continued  their  sitting  during  the  day;  and,  on  rising,  agreed  to 
meet  again  at  eight  on  the  following  morning.  Special  care  was 
taken,  however,  to  prevent  this.  The  Allied  armies  had  taken 
possession  of  Paris,  and  a  body  of  National  Guards  were  posted  at 
the  doors  of  the  Legislative  Hall  to  prevent  ingress.  Some  of  the 
Members  were  indignant,  but  the  populace  had  too  little  respect 
for  their  proceedings  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  greeted  their 
arrival  with  jeers  and  laughter,  hissing  or  applauding  their  complaints, 
as  they  would  the  speeches  of  actors  at  a  play. 

On  the  8th,  King  Louis,  escorted  by  a  corps  of  Royalist  Volunteers 
and  some  National  Guards,  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital — 
the  streets  of  which  were  lined  with  English  and  Prussian  troops,  to 
repress,  if  necessary,  any  tumult  or  ebullition  of  popular  feeling. 
An  immense  concourse  assembled  to  witness  the  pageant,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuously  loyal  were  the  ladies.  Acclamations 
of  "Vive  le  Roil"  mixed  with  those  of  "Vive  TEmpereur!'*  were 
general ;  but  what  gave  the  most  decided  appearance  of  triumph  to 
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the  procession  yrss  the  brilUant  train  of  officers  which  brought  up  its 
rear — including  Marshals  Victor,  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  St  Cjrr,  and 
Moncey,  strangely  associated  in  the  iaglorious  cavalcade  with  the 
traitors  Marmont  and  Bourmont. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King,  was  to  decree  the  revocation  of 
freedom  of  the  press ;  and  to  declare  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  by  Napoleon  was  illegal.  He  then  proceeded  to  ordain  the 
forfeiture  of  thirty  peers,  for  having  sat  in  the  Chamber  summoned 
by  the  Usurper;  next  to  proscribe,  and  order  to  be  arrested,  Ney, 
Lab^doydre,  the  two  L'Allemands,  D'Erlon,  Le  Febvre  Desnouettes, 
Ameilh  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton-Duvernet,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Laborde, 
DebeUe,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Cambrone,  Lavalette,  and  Savary;  and 
finally,  Soult,  Alaix,  Excelmans,  Maret,  Thibaudeau,  Camot,  Yan- 
damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Regnault  St  Jean  d'Angely, 
Arrighi,  and  twenty-six  other  distinguished  men,  whose  reputation 
as  patriots  was  sealed  by  the  persecution  to  which  the^  were 
subjected,  were  commanded  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  France, 
until  the  Court  had  decided  whether  they  should  be  banished  or 
delivered  to  the  Boyal  tribunals.  These  decrees  were  countersigned 
by  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^ !  and  suffered  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher,  notwithstanding 
the  explicit  indemnity  contained  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  that 
none  '^should  be  disturbed  or  called  to  account  for  their  conduct  or 
political  opinions !" 

The  paternal  sway  of  the  Bourbons  now  began  to  be  understood. 
Marshal  Brune  was  assassiuated  at  Avignon  by  Boyalist  gens-d'armes ; 
and  Ney,  Lab^doyere,  Chartran,  and  Mouton-Duvernet,  after  being 
subjected  to  a  form  of  trial,  were  shot  as  traitors.  Ney,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  was  first  arraigned  before  a  council  of  war,  composed 
of  field-marshals ;  but  these  officers  refiised  to  try  the  prisoner,  on 
the  plea  that  the  Prince  of  the  Moskwa  was  a  Peer  of  France.  He 
was  subsequently  taken  before  the  remodelled  Chamber  of  Peers,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  which  were  decided  Bourbomsts  —  men 
of  the  ancient  emigration,  or  more  recent  betrayers  of  their  country 
— ^who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  those  whose  services  to  France  threw 
their  own  zeal  and  loyalty  into  shadow,  and  who  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  adhere  even  to  legal  formalities.     So  palpable,  indeed,  was 
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their  predetermination  to  sentence  the  acctused^  that  Count  Collard 
not  only  refused  to  vote  upon  the  convictiony  but  was  sufficiently 
excited  with  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  those  around  him  to 
declare  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  ^^I  thought/'  said  he,  ^'that 
I  had  been  among  judges ;  but  I  perceive  none  here  but  executioners. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber^  not  only 
abandoned  their  country  in  its  need^  but  have  basely  fought  against 
it;  and  as  shamefully  fled>  before  the  national  phalanxes  in  the  army 
of  Cond^  and  of  La  Vendue,  being  beaten  wherever  they  ventured . 
to  shew  themselves.  They  cannot  endure  the  aspect  of  their  con- 
querors. The  sight  of  a  hero,  who  for  twenty-five  years  fought  for 
his  country,  makes  them  even  now  turn  pale.  On  his  forehead  they 
read  their  own  disgrace;  and,  true  to  their  character  for  cowardice 
and  perfidy,  they  have  sworn  to  destroy  this  illustrious  victim,  whose 
glory  troubles  them;  whose  great  achievements  cover  them  with 
eternal  infamy.  I  will  not  be  a  witness  to  the  perpetration  of  such 
premeditated  atrocity." 

Notwithstanding  this  manly  protest,  beneath  which,  like  beaten 
hounds,  the  craven  peers  of  Louis  XYIIL  crouched  in  silence,  a 
large  majority  of  the  Chamber,  chiefly  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
traitor  Bourmont,  formerly  Ney's  aide-de-camp,  condemned  the  illus- 
trious Marshal  to  death.  His  last  words,  at  the  place  of  execution, 
were,  **  I  declare,  before  God  and  man,  that  I  have  never  betrayed 
my  country.  Vive  la  France!"  How  many  of  his  accusers  and 
judges  could  with  truth  have  repeated  that  exclamation?  The 
character  of  Ney  has  been  drawn  by  one  who  is  usually  sparing  of 
praise  to  the  friends  and  followers  of  Napoleon.  ^' '  The  Bravest  of 
the  Brave'  was  sometimes  a  stem,  but  never  an  implacable  enemy. 
He  was  sincere,  honest,  blunt.  So  far  firom  flattering,  he  often  con- 
tradicted him  on  whose  nod  his  fortunes  depended.  He  was,  with 
few  [nameless]  exceptions,  merciful  to  the  vanquished;  and,  while  so 
many  of  his  brother  marshals  dishonoured  themselves  by  rapine  and 
extortion,  Michael  Ney  lived  and  died  poor."  Colonel  Napier,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  has  borne  abundant  testimony  to 
''  the  happy  mixture  of  courage,  readiness,  and  skill,"  combined  in 
the  Prince's  person,  to  ^'  his  magical  military  glance,"  and  the  eagle- 
swiftness  and  certainty  of  his  stoop  upon  the  foe.     The  murder  of 
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Ney,  of  the  young  and  gallant  Lab^doydre,  of  the  brave  Duvemet, 
and  their  comrades,  has  since  been  avenged  upon  the  Bourbon  family 
and  some  of  its  accomplices. 


It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  bring  Camot,  Davoust,  Soult,  or 
Massena  to  trial,  as  the  army  murmured  at  the  martyrdom  of  Ney 
and  his  compeers;  and  it  was  feared,  that  even  the  foreign  troops 
quartered  in  the  country  would  be  unable  to  suppress  a  general 
insurrection,  if  more  blood  were  shed  to  gratify  the  wantonness  of 
Boyal  vengeance.  Lavalette,  Napoleon's  Postmaster-general,  had 
been  condemned ;  but  being  related  by  marriage  to  the  Beauhamais 
fSunily,  and  hence  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  execution  of  his 
sentence  was  deferred,  till  his  wife — a  devoted  and  heroic  woman — 
found  means  to  contrive  and  execute  a  plan  for  his  escape :  which  it  is 
possible  might  have  proved  less  effectual,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Colonel  Hutchinson. 

The  result  of  the  long  conflict  with  France  was  now  declared  by 
the  Congress.  The  war,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  under- 
taken to  enable  nations  to  recover  their  rights  and  freedom,  trampled 
under  foot  as  these  were  said  to  be  by  a  despot  To  every  state 
its  ancient  boundaries  were  to  be  restored;  and  a  guarantee  given 
for  the  speedy  establishment  of  just,  wise,  and  wholesome  laws, 
conformable  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  ideas  of  the 
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age.    In  Germany^  especially,  a  millennium  was  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  ashes  of  feudalism,  and  the  visionary  principles  of  the  *^  Tugend- 
bund^^  were  to  govern  all  the  princes  and  people  of  the  earth.     This 
was  the  lure  upon  which  money  and  men  had  been  raised  for  the 
battle  of  the  Monarchs  against  Napoleon,  and  against  the  progression 
of  popular  government  and  popular  civilization.     The  legend  became 
more   homely  as    danger   diminished;    and,   finally,  the   combined 
Princes  scrupled  not   to   avow  that   the  quarrel   had   been  exclu- 
sively theirs,  and  that  the  populace  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
'^hereditary  bondsmen,"  whose  rights    and   privileges  consisted  in 
blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  chiefs.     In  short,  Europe  was 
parted,  like   a  family  inheritance,  among  the  tribe  of  legitimates; 
and  whole  races  of  people  were  transferred  as  cattle,  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  portions  of  individuals.     The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
dissolved,  and  its    territory  divided   between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.     Naples  was  restored  to  King  Ferdinand;  and  Spain  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition  to  his  namesake.    Venice  and  Lombardy  were 
re-consigned    to  Austria.      Genoa   was    delivered   to   the   King  of 
Sardinia.     Belgium,   liege,  and  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  were 
annexed  to  Holland.     The  King  of  Saxony,  for  his  faithfol  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  his  benefactor,  besides  losing  Warsaw,  was  stripped  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  hereditary  states.     Hanover  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom;  and  Prussia  received  considerable  accessions  in  Fran- 
conia,  Westphalia,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     The  petty 
Italian  and  German  Princes  were  restored  to  the  states  which  they 
had  misgoverned,  or  to  equivalents  taken  by  force  from  the  friends 
of  the  French  Emperor;  and  their  subjects  were  reduced  by  threats 
of  foreign  interference  to  the  old  feudal  subjection.     And  this  in 
the  face  of  the  liberal  proclamations  of  the  Allies,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  solemn  protestations  of  those  who  had  believed  themselves 
engaged  in  a  war  of  deliverance  I      One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Confederated  Powers,  was  to  deprive  the  son  of  Napoleon  of  the 
inheritance,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  him,  of  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla. 

France  itself,  meanwhile,  was  subjected  to  heavy  contributions, 
being  made  not  only  to  support  the  troops  which  had  conquered  the 
country,  but  the  whole  horde  which  had  followed  them  into  the 
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deToted  land^  in  order  to  mamtain  Louia  upon  his  throne ;  besides 
which  they  were  burdened  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
National  Museum  was  stripped  of  the  rich  works  of  art^  which 
Napoleon  had  collected,  often  in  lieu  of  money,  from  the  different 
nations  conquered  by  France ;  the  Imperial  fortresses  were  occupied 
by  enemies ;  and  every  department  was  subjected  to  foreign  military 
governors.  The  miseries  inflicted  upon  the  French  were  well  de- 
scribed by  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^,  in  an  official  memorial,  addressed 
to  the  Allies.  *^  The  Sovereigns,"  says  this  document,  **  declared 
that  they  made  war  against  Napoleon  alone;  yet  all  their  measures 
belie  their  words,  since  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  war  ought 
to  be  finished,  it  seems  only  commencing.  The  position  of  France 
is  the  more  afflicting,  inasmuch  as  were  war  openly  declared,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  nation  could  suffer  in  a  greater  degree  all  its  evils 
and  horrors.  Wherever  foreign  troops  are  quartered,  pillage,  fire, 
rapine,  and  murder  have  raged  without  control,  and  avarice  and  ven- 
geance have  left  nothing  that  officers  or  soldiers  can  desire.  The 
atrocities  committed  exceed  even  those  of  which  the  French  armies 
have  been  accused."  Fouch^,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  report  to  Louis 
on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  advised  the  Monarch  to  withdraw  from 
the  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded  ,*  adding,  that  the  public  frinc- 
tionaries  would  also  quit  their  places,  leaving  the  armies  of  the 
Sovereigns  at  issue  with  a  people  freed  from  all  restraint.  "A 
nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,"  concludes  this  report,  "  may 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  in 
this  war  of  extermination,  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors  will  lie 
together  in  more  than  one  grave."  The  circumstances  which  could 
call  forth  such  expressions  from  one  of  the  most  wary  politicians  in 
Europe,  must  have  been  desperate.  The  opinion  of  the  same  writer 
as  to  the  result  was  unequivocally  expressed  to  M.  de  Bourrienne 
before  the  end  of  1815;  and,  being  reported  by  the  latter  to  the 
King,  occasioned  the  removal  from  his  post  of  the  old  Jacobin 
Minister.  "  The  Royalists  of  1815,"  said  Fouch^  "  are  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  in  1789.  The  egregious  folly  has  been  committed 
of  wishing  to  force  a  people,  enlightened  by  ages,  to  forget  its  know- 
ledge, to  retrograde,  and  put  all  to  hazard  in  behalf  of  antiquated 
notions.     This  inexplicable  conduct  has  given  occasion  for  the  saying. 
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that  we  have  placed  a  counter-revolution  upon  tiie  throne.  .  .  We 
have  yet  to  terminate  the  great  contest,  which,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  overturning  and  of  lessons,  is  not  ended.  Not  a  sixth  portion  of 
the  French  would  voluntarily  have  placed  themselves  under  the 
ancient  regime ;  nor  is  there  now  a  fifth  of  the  nation  firankly  devoted 
to  the  legitimate  authority.  .  .  A  civil  war  will  come ;  and  in  more 
than  sixty  depsgrtments  a  handful  of  Boyalists  only  will  oppose  the 
mass  of  the  people.'*  "  If  I  understand  your  Grace,"  replied  De 
Bourrienne,  "  you  think  it  impossible  for  the  Bourbons  to  remain  ?  '* 
—  "I  do  not  tell  you  my  opinion,"  replied  the  Minister,  with  a 
sardonic  smile ;  "  but  you  may  draw  what  conclusion  you  please 
firom  my  words." 


-f{  V. 
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VOYAGE   TO   ST.  HELENA — BRIARS  ^  LONOWOOD.        1816 — 1816. 


EEPiNG  along  the  English  coast,  the  Nor- 
thumberlandy  on  the  10th  of  August,  cleared 
the  British  Channel ;  and,  on  the  1 1th, 
Napoleon  obtained  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
coast  of  France  —  the  heights  of  Cape  de 
la  Hogue.  He  gazed  long  and  anxiously 
upon  the  scene;  and,  as  it  lessened  in  the 
distance,  extended  towards  it  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion,  ^^  Adieu ! 
land  of  the  Brave !  Adieu,  dear  France !  A  few  traitors  less,  and 
thou  wilt  again  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  ! ''  This  was  the 
Emperor's  last  farewell  to  the  country  on  which  he  had  conferred 
a  wreath  of  imperishable  glory.  Was  France  quite  worthy  of  her 
Hero?  In  his  prosperity,  she  made  of  him  an  idol,  in  adversity 
she  deserted  and  would  have  forgotten  him,  but  that  oppression 
brought  back  the  remembrance  of  her  former  saviour. 
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The  conduct  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  during  the  voyage,  was,  in  all 
things,  conformable  to  his  instructions.  He  treated  the  Emperor 
with  cold  civility  as  General  Bonaparte;  but  would  allow  no  defer- 
ence to  his  habits,  which  could  indicate  consciousness  of  inferiority 
in  rank  to  the  illustrious  Exile,  with  whom  he  and  his  officers  were 
thus  brought  in  contact.  However  vulgar  or  unworthy  this  might 
have  appeared  to  the  Emperor,  he  took  no  notice,  even  to  his  suite, 
of  the  studied  indignity;  but  when  reminded  by  his  attendants  that 
it  was  doubtless  intended  to  annoy  him,  he  merely  replied,  **They 
may  call  me  what  they  please;  they  cannot  hinder  me  from  being 
myself."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  attempting  to  defend  the  British 
Government  for  having  descended  to  the  petty  inflictions  by  which 
wormwood  was  added  to  Napoleon's  cup  of  gall,  has  betrayed  the 
motives  which  induced  such  conduct  to  be  adopted  and  persisted  in. 
"  Once  acknowledged  as  Emperor,"  he  says,  "  it  followed  of  course 
that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  such  in  every  particular.  .  .  .  Whoever 
heard  of  an  Emperor  restricted  in  his  promenades,  or  subjected,  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  surveillance  of  an  officer,  and  the  restraint  of 
sentinels  ?     Or  how  could  those  precautions  against  escape  have  been 
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taken^  without  irreverence  to  the  person  of  a  crowned  head,  which, 
in  the  circumstances  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  were  indispensably 
necessary?"  In  other  words,  the  British  Ministers  having  directed 
their  instruments  to  pursue  a  course  of  stem  severity,  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  fiction,  as  to  the  rank  of  their  victim,  in  order  to  justify 
their  harshness  even  in  their  own  eyes.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
English  Government  of  1840  to  place  Napoleon's  name  among  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  thus,  by  exposing  the  hoUowness  of  factious 
pretensions  in  1815,  to  remove  the  odium  incurred  by  the  Emperor's 
gaolers  from  the  nation  at  large  to  a  few  individuals.  Napoleon,  it 
may  be  added,  had  intended,  if  permitted  to  land  in  England,  to 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Colonel  Duroc  or  Muiron,  according  to 
the  usage  of  Sovereigns  when  out  of  their  own  dominions  without 
political  object  or  power;  but  when  the  title  which  he  had  so  long 
borne,  and  which  had  been  directly  acknowledged  by  every  State 
in  Europe  except  England,  and  indirectly  by  the  latter,  was  disputed, 
he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  an  incognito,  and  claimed  the  rank  to 
which  he  felt  himself  entitled.  "  I  abdicated  the  throne  of  France,*' 
he  said,  "  but  not  the  title  of  Emperor.  I  do  not  call  myself  Napo- 
leon, Emperor  of  France,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Sovereigns 
generally  retain  their  titles.  Thus,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  retains  the 
title  of  King,  though  he  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  If  I  were 
in  England,  I  would  not  call  myself  Emperor ;  but  it  is  designed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  French  nation  had  no  right  to  choose  me 
as  its  Sovereign.  If  the  people  had  no  right  to  make  me  Emperor, 
they  were  equally  incapable  of  making  me  General.  The  English 
called  Washington  a  leader  of  rebels  £Dr  a  long  time,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  either  him  or  the  constitution  of  his  country;  but  his 
success  ultimately  obliged  them  to  change  their  tone  and  acknowledge 
both." 

The  life  of  the  Emperor  on  board  the  Northumberland  was  only 
remarkable  from  its  simplicity.  He  breakfasted  in  his  bed-cabin, 
at  irregular  hours,  in  the  French  style.  He  inquired  of  one  of  his 
attendants  what  was  passing,  the  distance  run,  the  state  of  the  wind, 
and  other  particulars  concerning  the  ship's  progress.  He  then  read 
for  some  time,  dressed  towards  four  o'clock,  and  played  at  chess  till 
five,  when  dinner  was  announced.     This  meal  had  usually  been 
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discussed  by  Napoleon  at  die  Tuileries  in  abont  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes;  but  Admiral  Cockbum's  two  courses  occu- 
pied from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half^  which,  though  the  Emperor 
neyer  spoke  of  it,  somewhat  annoyed  him.  He  made  no  obseryation 
upon  the  new  system  of  cookery,  or  the  quality  of  any  dish,  and  left 
the  selection  of  his  food  entirely  to  the  two  valets  who  waited  on  him. 
He  seldom  joined  in  the  conversation  at  table ;  but,  though  it  was 
in  French,  remained  silent  and  listless,  as  if  a  stranger  to  the  language. 
The  Admiral  was  at  first  disconcerted  by  the  Emperor's  habit  of 
rising  immediately  after  dinner ;  but,  on  being  informed  of  his  guest's 
peculiarities,  he  so  far  accommodated  himself  to  them,  as  to  order 
coffee  for  him  and  his  companions,  sometimes  even  before  the  EngUsh 
had  finished  their  meal.  Napoleon  then  went  upon  deck,  and  Sir 
George  and  his  ofEcers  remained  to  take  wine.  The  Emperor  con- 
tinued walking  the  deck  till  dark,  when  he  usually  returned  to  the 
after-cabin,  and  played  a  game  at  mngt-un  or  chess  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  he  retired  for  the  night.  He  wore  a  light  dress,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat ;  and  when  on  deck  was  accustomed  to 
seat  himself  on  a  particidar  gun,  which  among  the  seamen  soon 
acquired  the  name  of  the  **  Emperor's  gun,"  and  there  relate  to  his 
faithftil  followers  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  his  early  life,  of 
the  history  of  his  family,  his  politics,  and  opinions. 

At  noon,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  the  ship  crossed  the  Equinoctial 
Une,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  day  was  one  of  unusual  mirth  and 
disorder ;  but  the  Admiral  courteously  exempted  the  Emperor  and  his 
suite  from  the  unpleasant  ceremonies  appropriated  to  the  Neptunian 
festival.  Napoleon,  as  the  price  of  his  exemption,  desired  to 
present  the  crew  with  a  hundred  Napoleons;  but  this.  Sir  George 
Cockbum  considered  excessive  for  a  General,  and  restricted  the 
donation  to  a  tenth  of  the  amount;  an  interference  which  the  Emperof 
conceived  to  be  uncalled-for,  and  consequently  he  gave  nothing. 

Between  the  4th  and  7th  of  October,  the  Northumberland  spoke 
with  a  French  merchant  vessel,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Captain 
of  which  was  greatly  surprised  and  vexed  to  learn  that  Napoleon  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  "  You  have  robbed  us  of  our 
treasure,"  he  said,  when  informed  of  the  capture  and  transportation ; 
''  you  have  taken  away  him  who  knew  how  to  govern  us,  according 
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to  our  tastes  and  manners/'  Towards  evening  on  the  14tli9  land  was 
descried;  and^  at  daybreak  on  tkie  15th^  the  Exile  and  his  followers 
had  a  full  view  of  their  future  prison.  "  Before  us/'  says  Las  Cases, 
"  we  beheld  a  kind  of  village,  surrounded  by  numerous  bleak  and 
barren  hills,  towering  to  the  clouds.  Every  platform,  every  aperture, 
the  brow  of  every  rock  and  hill,  was  rife  with  cannon.  The  Emperor 
viewed  tihe  prospect  through  his  glass.  I  stood  beside  him,  and  kept 
my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  his  countenance ;  but  I  could  perceive  no 
change :  yet  he  saw  bef(M*e  him  what,  in  all  probability,  would  be  his 
perpetual  prison — perhaps  his  grave!"  About  noon,  the  ship  cast 
anchor ;  and  the  Admiral,  notwithstanding  his  instructions  to  keep  the 
French  on  board  till  a  residence,  comprising  all  the  requisites  for  a 
prison,  could  be  found  or  constructed,  went  on  shore  in  search  of  a 
temporary  habitation  for  his  captives;  and  having  found  one,  he 
returned  in  the  evening  with  the  grateful  news,  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  be  permitted  to  go  on  shore. 

On  the  16th,  accordingly.  Sir  George  Cockbum,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, transferred  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  firom  the  Northumberland 
to  an  inn  at  James'  Town,,  where  they  slept  for  that  night;  and,  on 
the  17th,  Napoleon  removed  to  a  pavilion,  or  summer-house,  attached 
to  the  estate  of  a  resident  merchant;  named  Balcombe,  which  had 
been  hired  by  the  Admiral,  as  a  retreat,  till  Longwood,  the  place 
fixed  on  for  Napoleon's  permanent  abode,  could  be  prepared  for  his 
reception.  This  was  a  miserable  place ;  but  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  had;  unless,  indeed,  Plantation-house,  the  summer  villa  of  the 
Governor,  had  been  intruded  upon ;  which  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  expriess  orders  of  the  English  Ministry,  who  had  prohibited  any 
such  excess  of  courtesy — lest  the  prisoner  should  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that "  he  had  no  superior  in  St.  Helena." 

Briars,  which  was  the  name  of  the  estate  to  which  the  summer- 
house  belonged,  was  situated  on  a  pointed  eminence  rising  from  the 
valley,  which  nms  from  James'  Town  some  distance  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  All  around  were  rugged  steeps  and  broken  ground, 
presenting  little  but  bare  rocks  and  wild  precipices,  interspersed  with 
a  few  stunted  trees,  and  an  occasional  patch  of  vegetation,  struggling 
for  existence.  Las  Cases  was  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
obtained  possession  of  the  pavilion.     It  was  evening  when  the  Count 
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reached  the  place.  The  Emperor  was  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
his  hut,  attired  in  his  customary  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
his  small  cocked-hat,  surveying  the  winding  path  leading  from  the 
valley.  His  form  was  slightly  bent,  and  his  hands  reposed  behind 
his  back.  "  In  none  of  his  campaigns,  perhaps  in  no  situation  of  his 
past  life,"  says  his  faithful  follower,  "  had  he  been  so  wretchedly 
lodged,  or  subject  to  so  many  privations."  The  summer-house  con- 
tained but  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground-floor  and  the  other  above. 
The  windows  had  neither  shutters  nor  curtains,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  seat  in  the  room.  ITie  Emperor  was  alone  —  his  two  valets  being 
engaged  in  preparing  him  a  bed.  Darkness  was  rapidly  closing 
around,  and  with  it  came  profound  silence  and  undisturbed  solitude. 
"  To  understand  my  feelings  at  that  moment,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  days  of  Napoleon's  past  glory, 
when  one  of  his  decrees  sufficed  to  subvert  or  to  create  thrones ;  and 
when  his  Court  at  the  Tuileries  was  thronged  by  submissive  ministers, 
anxious  ambassadors,  and  trembling  princes  and  kings."  Now  it  was 
necessary  to  barricado  a  broken  window  near  his  bed,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air ;  for  his  two  valets  to  sleep  in  their  cloaks  on  the  ground, 
across  the  door  of  his  apartment;  and  for  his  Councillor  of  State  to 
repose  on  a  mattress  spread  on  the  floor,  in  a  chamber  about  seven 
feet  square,  without  a  chair,  or  the  slightest  convenience  in  the  room. 
Were  such  things  necessary  to  the  safe  custody  of  Napoleon  ?  Scott, 
the  general  advocate  and  organ  of  the  Government,  condemns  the 
narrow-mindedness  which  dictated  the  instructions  that  led  to  such  a 
result,  and  argues  that  Plantation-House  should  have  been  conceded 
to  the  captive,  "  because  the  very  best  accommodation  was  due  to 
fallen  greatness ;  and  because,  in  his  circumstances.  Napoleon  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  person  on  the  island  subjected  to  inconvenience." 
This  somewhat  vague  reasoning  was  probably  adopted,  in  order  to 
blink  a  better  —  namely,  that  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
duplicity,  if  not  of  absolute  injustice,  the  Government  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  wrong  less  glaring,  by  as  much  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration as  the  expediency  on  which  it  acted  would  admit. 

In  the  morning,  the  Emperor  breakfasted  without  tablecloth  or 
plates — the  remains  of  his  previous  day's  dinner  furnishing  his  repast. 
An  English  officer  was  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  house  —  that  of 
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Mr.  Balcombe  —  as  a  guard ;  and  two  soldiers  paraded  be&re  the 
payilion,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  inmates.  Napoleon  said  nothing 
respecting  these  precautions ;  but  cheerfully  resumed  the  occupation, 
by  which  he  had  recently  diverted  ennui,  during  the  mornings  while 
on  board  the  Northumberland  —  that  of  dictating  a  history  of  his 
first  campaign  in  Italy,  and  conversing  on  the  course  of  his  early 
life  and  adventures.  In  the  aflemoon  of  the  18th,  he  began  an 
exploration  of  the  little  domain  which  his  name  has  since  rendered 
famous  through  the  earth;  and  then  commenced  his  acquaintance 
with  the  excellent  family  of  the  Balcombes;  who,  during  his  resi* 
dence  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  omitted  nothing  in  their 
power  to  render  his  situation  as  agreeable  as  circmnstances  woidd 
permit. 

The  preparations  at  Longwood,  and  consequentiy  the  residence  at 
Briars,  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  during  which  the  life  of  the 
Exile  was  one  of  routine  —  diversified  only  by  the  attentions  of  his 
followers  to  increase  his  comforts,  and  by  the  novelties  of  his  abode 
and  position,  which  were  calculated  only  to  inspire  hjm  with  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  bitterness.  He  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe;  the 
disposer  of  crowns  and  dispenser  of  glory,  honour,  and  wealth,  was 
now  limited  to  a  hovel,  twelve  feet  square,  perched  on  a  barren  rock, 
without  furniture,  or  the  simplest  requisites  of  comfort ;  and  with  but 
one  room  for  dining-room,  sitting-room,  study,  bed-chamber,  and 
dressing-room  —  compelled  to  walk  in  the  air  daily  while  his  apart- 
ment was  cleaned.  His  meals  were  brought  to  him  from  a  distance ; 
his  food  such  as  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to;  water  for  a  bath, 
which  was  necessary  to  his  health,  not  to  be  had ;  exercise  on  horse- 
back impracticable;  and  his  friends  and  servants  quartered  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  and  only  permitted  to  approach  him  in  the 
company  of  a  soldier,  taught  to  regard  the  captives  as  enemies. 
Napoleon  sometimes  chafed  and  repined  under  these  privations ;  and 
therefore  his  detractors  have  stigmatized  him  as  petulant,  captious, 
and  undignified. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  this  want  of  accommodation  was,  in 
some  measure,  remedied.  The  Colonel  of  the  53rd  English  regiment 
presented  to  Las  Cases  a  tent,  which  was  forthwith  pitched,  so  as  to 
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form  a  prolongatioii  of  the  pavilion.  The  Emperor^s  cook  took  np  his 
abode  at  Briars.  His  table-linen  and  plate  were  brought  from  James' 
Town ;  and  some  of  the  officers  of  his  suite  attended  daily  at  Briars, 
and  stayed  to  dine.  These  were  grateful  alleviations  to  the  monotony 
of  the  first  few  days;  and  their  value  was  enhanced  by  the  removal 
to  a  greater  distance,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  stationed  at  the  pavilion  —  a  relief  which  was  due  to 
the  kind  intercession  of  Mr.  Balcombe.  This  change  enabled  the 
prisoner  to  take  more  exercise  than  before,  as  he  had  objected  to 
walk  while  his  steps  were  watched  by  strangers. 

Napoleon^s  favourite  resort  was  Mr.  Balcombe's  garden,  a  level 
patch,  containing  more  shrubs  and  plants  than  were  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  was  cultivated  by  a  negro,  named 
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Toby,  who  described  bimself  as  a  Malay-Indian^  £>rced  from  home  by 
Englishmen,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  St  Helena.  The  affecting  story 
and  simple  manners  of  this  old  man  greatly  interested  the  Emperor, 
who  sought  to  purchase  his  liberation,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  hk 
country  and  Mends.  Toby,  in  return,  became  attached  to  the 
Emperor,  and  was  accustomed  to  call  him  the  '^  Good  Gentleman.** 
Pausing  with  Las  Cases  one  day,  while  the  negro  was  at  work  before 
them.  Napoleon  exclaimed: — "  What  after  all  is  this  poor  human 
machine  ?  There  is  not  one  form  whose  exterior  is  precisely  like  that 
of  another,  or  whose  internal  organization  does  not  differ.  . .  Had 
Toby  been  a  Brutus,  he  would  hare  put  himself  to  death ;  an  JEsojf, 
he  would  now,  perha}>s,  have  been  the  Grovemor's  adviser ;  an  ardent 
and  zealous  Christian,  he  would  have  borne  his  chains  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  blessed  them.  As  for  poor  Toby,  he  scarcely  heeds  his 
ndsfortunes,  but  stoops  and  toils  in  innocent  tranquillity."  Then^ 
after  having  steadfastly  regarded  him  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
Napoleon  resumed :  "  There  is  certainly  a  wide  distance  between 
poor  Toby  and  a  King  Bichard:  and  yet  the  crime  is  not  the  less 
atrocious;  for  this  man  afber  all  had  his  &mily,  his  happiness^  his 
Uberty;  and  it  was  an  act  of  horrible  cruelty  to  bring  him  here  to 
languish  in  the  fetters  of  slavery.''  The  Emperor  stopped  short ;  but 
the  next  moment,  turning  to  Las  Cases,  continued :  —  '^  I  read  in 
your  eyes  that  you  think  he  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  same  kind 
at  St  Helena.  My  dear  £riend,  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
here.  If  the  outrage  is  of  a  higher  class,  the  victims  also  furnish  ye^ 
different  resources.  We  have  not  been  exposed  to  corporeal  suf- 
ferings; and  if  that  had  been  attempted,  we  have  souls  to  have 
disappointed  our  tyrants.  Our  situation  may  even  have  its  charms. 
The  eyes  of  the  universe  are  upon  us.  We  are  martyrs  in  an  immortal 
cause.  Millions  of  human  beings  are  weeping  fer  us :  our  country 
sighs,  and  glory  mourns  our  fate.  We  here  struggle  against  the 
oppression  of  the  gods ;  and  the  prayers  of  nations  are  for  us* 
Besides,  this  is  not  the  source  of  my  real  sufferings.  If  I  considered 
only  myself,  perhaps  I  should  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Misfortunes 
are  not  without  their  heroism  and  their  glory.  Adversity  was  wanting 
to  my  career.  Had  I  died  on  the  throne,  enveloped  in  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  my  power,  I  should  to  many  have  remained  a  problem ; 
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but  now  misfortune  will  enable  all  to  judge  of  me  without  dis- 
guise.*' 

On  the  10th  of  December^  the  repairs  and  alterations  haying  been 
completed  at  Longwood^  the  household  of  the  Emperor  was  trans- 
ferred thither.  On  this  occasion^  Napoleon  rode  a  horse  which  had 
been  sent  for  his  use  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Admiral^ 
between  whom  and  the  Captive  some  coolness  had  arisen,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  priyations  endured  by  the  latter  at  Briars,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  such  of  his  suite  as  had  continued  to  reside 
at  James'  Town,  now  behaved  with  the  utmost  attention ;  as  also  did 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  formed  the  Imperial  escort  The 
road  was  lined  with  spectators,  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Man,  whose  seclusion,  since  he  had  been  on  the  island, 
rendered  him  still  a  perfect  stranger  to  his  curious  neighbours.  The 
cortege  reached  Longwood  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and, 
at  six,  the  Emperor  indulged,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  quitted 
Malmaison,  in  the  luxury  of  a  bath. 

Longwood,  originally  a  farm  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
had  been  recently  occupied  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Deputy- 
governor  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  situate  on  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
island,  a  level  height  running  on  the  north  and  east  towards  the  steep 
coast;  and  bounded,  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  barren  rocky  hills, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  isle  consists.  The  difference  of 
temperature  between  Longwood  and  James'  Valley  is  said  to  be,  by 
Las  Cases,  at  least  ten  degrees,  as  marked  on  the  EngUsh  thermo- 
meter. The  sun,  though  rarely  seen,  exercises  considerable  influence 
on  the  atmosphere ;  which,  without  due  precaution,  is  apt  to  produce 
diseased  liver.  Continual,  and  frequently  violent,  winds  blow  regu- 
larly from  the  same  quarter;  and  heavy  and  sudden  falls  of  rain 
render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  any  settled  gradation  of  seasons. 
The  year  forms  a  round  of  wind,  rain,  and  clouds ;  and  the  tempe- 
rature, though  mild,  is  so  monotonous  as  to  occasion  lassitude  and 
ennui.  The  rain  is  abundant ;  but  the  grass,  to  which  it  gives  new 
life,  speedily  disappears  under  the  withering  heat  or  nipping  wind- 
Water  is  conveyed  thither  in  a  conduit;  but  it  is  so  unwholesome,  that 
those  who  use  it  are  compelled  to  boil  it  first.  The  trees  in  the 
vicinity  are  gum  trees  —  mere  shrubs,  affording  no  shade.      The 
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prospect  on  the  one  side  extends  fax  over  the  ocean,  which  bounds 
the  horizon ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  contracted  within  narrow  limits 
by  huge  masses  of  rock,  desolate  valleys,  deep  gulfs,  and  bleak  ledges 
of  mountain. 

The  house  had  been  for  two  months  undergoing  repairs,  which, 
however,  are  said  not  greatly  to  have  improved  it.  Its  entrance 
was  through  a  room  which  had  just  been  built,  and  which  was  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  ante-chamber  and  dining-room.  This 
led  to  the  withdrawing-room,  beyond  which  was  a  dark  apartment, 
at  first  intended  to  contain  the  Emperor's  maps  and  books,  but 
afterwards  converted  into  a  dining-room.  The  cabinet  and  bed- 
chamber of  Napoleon  opened  into  this  last,  and  were  connected  with 
a  small  external  gallery,  which  served  for  a  bathing-room.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  for  Count  Montholon  and 
his  family,  and  for  Count  Las  Cases  and  his  son — the  chamber  of 
the  latter  being  a  loft,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  ladder  and  trap- 
door. The  windows  and  beds  were  generally  without  curtains,  and 
the  furniture  of  a  scanty,  mean,  and  heterogeneous  description.  A 
garden  surrounded  the  house,  but,  from  its  situation,  want  of 
water,  and  other  causes,  was  such  only  by  courtesy.  In  front,  and 
separated  from  the  house  by  a  ravine,  the  53rd  regiment  was  en- 
camped, parties  of  which  were  posted  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 
Gonrgaud  and  Mr.  O'Meara  were  compelled  to  sleep  under  a  tent, 
till  their  apartments  could  be  got  in  readiness ;  and  Bertrand  and  his 
family  were  domiciliated  in  a  small  cottage  called  Hut's  gate,  about 
two  miles  from  Long^ood.  The  accommodations  were,  in  all  respects, 
far  inferior  to  what  Englishmen  could  have  desired  for  the  illus- 
trious captive ;  but  it  must  be  stated,  that  every  effort  had  been  used 
to  make  them  as  good  as  time  and  means  would  permit.  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  according  to  O'Meara,  had  been  indeftitigable  in  his 
exertions  to  stimulate  the  numerous  workmen  engaged  in  rendering 
the  place  fit  for  habitation;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Plantation 
House,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  more  than  once  regrets  the 
nonappropriation  as  the  captive's  residence,  it  was  better  than  any 
house  on  the  island. 

The  following  were  the  precautions  now  taken  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  Emperor.     "A  subaltern's  guard  was  posted  at  the  entrance 
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of  Longwood^  about  six  hundred  paces  from  the  houses,  and  a  cordon 
of  sentinels  and  picquets  were  placed  round  the  limits.  At  nine 
o'clock^  the  sentinels  were  drawn  in,  and  stationed  in  communication 
with  each  other,  surrounding  the  house  in  such  positions  that  no 
person  could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  seen  and  scrutinized 
by  them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  house,  double  sentinels  were 
placed;  and  patrols  were  continually  passing  backward  and  forward. 
After  nine,  Napoleon  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  house,  unless  in 
company  with  a  field-officer;  and  no  person  whatever  was  allowed 
to  pass  without  the  countersign.  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
until  daylight  in  the  morning.  Every  landing-place  in  the  island^ 
and,  indeed,  every  place  which  presented  the  semblance  of  one,  was 
furnished  with  a  picquet,  and  sentinels  were  even  placed  upon  every 
goat-path  leading  to  the  sea;  though  in  truth  the  obstacles  presented 
by  nature,  in  almost  all  the  paths  in  that  direction,  would  of  them- 
selves have  proved  insurmountable  to  so  unwieldy  a  person  as 
Napoleon. 

'^  From  the  various  signal-posts  on  the  island,  ships  are  frequently 
discovered  at  twenty-four  leagues'  distance,  and  always  long  before 
they  can  approach  the  shore.  Two  ships  of  war  continually  cruised, 
one  to  windward  and  the  other  to  leeward,  to  whom  signals  were 
made  as  soon  as  a  vessel  was  discovered  from  the  posts  on  shore. 
Every  ship,  except  a  British  man-of-war,  was  accompanied  down  to 
the  road  by  one  of  the  cruisers,  who  remained  with  her  till  she 
was  either  permitted  to  anchor  or  was  sent  away.  No  foreign  vessels 
were  allowed  to  anchor,  unless  under  circumstances  of  great  distress; 
in  which  case  no  person  from  them  was  permitted  to  land,  and  an 
officer  and  party  from  one  of  the  ships  of  war  was  sent  on  board  to 
take  charge  of  them  as  long  as  they  remained,  as  well  as  in  order  to 
prevent  any  improper  communication.  Every  fishing-boat  belonging 
to  the  island  was  numbered  and  anchored  at  simset,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  No  boats,  except 
guard-boats  from  the  ships  of  war,  which  pulled  about  the  island 
all  night,  were  aUowed  to  be  down  after  sunset.  The  orderly  officer 
was  also  instructed  to  ascertain  the  actual  presence  of  Napoleon  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  done  with  as  much  deUcacy  as 
possible.    In  fact,'*  adds  Mr.  Barry  O'Meara,  "every  human  pre- 
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caution  to  prerent  escape,  short  of  actually  incarceratmg  or  enchaining 
him,  was  adopted  by  Sir  George  Cockbum." 

But  it  was  not  for  his  detention  alone  that  the  British  Goyemment 
had  provided.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  exclude  him  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  eyen  from 
his  own  femily  and  friends.  It  was  ordered  that  ''all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  or  any  of  his  suite  should  be  deliyered,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  Admiral  or  the  Goyemor,  who  was  to  read,  previously 
to  transmitting,  them;  and  the  same  regulation  was  to  be  enforced 
with  respect  to  letters  written  by  the  General  or  those  of  his  suite." 
This  was  a  humiliating  restriction,  intended  to  prevent  the  Emperor 
from  holding  any  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  has  been  condemned 
even  by  Scott :  "  If  a  third  person,"  says  that  author,  "  cold  blooded 
at  best,  perhaps  inclined  to  hold  up  to  scorn  the  expressions  of  our 
grief  or  our  affection,  is  permitted  to  have  the  review  of  the  effusions 
of  our  hearts  towards  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  brother,  or  a  bosom  friend, 
the  correspondence  loses  half  its  value ;  and  forced  as  we  are  to  keep 
it  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  discreet  caution,  it  becomes  to  us 
rather  a  source  of  new  mortification,  than  the  opening  of  a  communion 
with  those  absent  persons,  whose  friendship  and  attachment  we  hold 
to  be  the  dearest  possession  of  our  lives.  . .  Whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  of  danger  in  this  species  of  intercourse,  was  much  more 
likely  to  occur  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  than  in  one  carried 
on  even  by  sealed  letters  openly  and  by  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment." One  thing  was  almost  certain  to  result  from  the  arrangement 
as  it  stood.  No  one  would  conceive  that  he  was  acting  wrong  in 
sending,  or  receiving,  letters  which  had  not  passed  the  prescribed 
examination;  and  no  person  was  likely  to  deem  that  he  degraded 
himself  by  becoming  the  medium  of  free  communication  between 
the  exiles  and  their  friends.  Accordingly,  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, that,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  used,  letters  from 
time  to  time  did  find  their  way  to  Europe  without  the  supervision 
of  the  constituted  authorities;  and  these  being  generally  filled  with 
complaints  against  the  English  officials,  derived  additional  weight 
and  importance,  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  restrictions  were 
believed  to  have  been  imposed  in  order,  principally,  to  intercept  such 
complaints. 
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Some  of  the  other  instructions  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
Emperor  were  dictated  in  the  same  narrow^  yindictiye  spirit.  An 
English  officer^  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  stationed  constantly  at 
the  Emperor*s  table ;  but  as  Napoleon  declared  his  resolution  to  take 
his  meals  in  his  chamber,  the  order  was  not  persisted  in.  An  officer 
was  also  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  rides  on  horseback;  but  on 
its  being  signified  that  the  prisoner  would  not  ride  at  all  under  such 
surveiUancCy  limits  were  fixed  within  which  he  might  ride  at  dis- 
cretion. Sentinels  were  posted  beneath  the  windows  and  before 
the  doors  of  Longwood;  communication  between  the  French  and 
lihe  inhabitants  of  the  island  was  restrained;  the  pass-words  and 
orders  were  incessantly  changed^  and  the  captives  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  constant  perplexity  and  apprehension.  The  Emperor^ 
annoyed  for  his  followers  rather  than  himself  at  these  yexatious 
proceedings^  directed  Montholon  to  remonstrate  in  writing  against 
their  continuance;  but  in  consequence  of  the  letter^  in  which  the 
complaint  was  urged,  being  addressed  to  the  Admiral  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  the  answer  returned  briefly  stated,  that  "No  such 
thing  as  an  Emperor  was  known  at  St.  Helena.^' 

The  exiles  being  now  settled  at  Long^ood,  Napoleon  assigned  to 
his  suite  their  several  future  duties.  To  Bertrand,  the  Grand  Marshal, 
Vas  entrusted  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  household ;  to 
Montholon,  the  care  of  all  domestic  details ;  to  Gourgaud,  the  direction 
of  the  stables,  which  soon  contained  eight  or  ten  horses;  and  Las 
Cases  had  the  care  of  the  property  and  furniture,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  supplies.  These  arrangements  had  been  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  and  occasional  disorders 
which  had  arisen  from  want  of  defined  occupation  for  the  several 
members  of  the  little  Court ;  but,  however  prudendy  the  duties  had 
been  assigned,  instead  of  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and  conducing 
to  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  household,  they  sowed  the 
seeds  of  discontent  which  took  permanent  root,  and  proved  a  fertile 
source  of  vexation  to  all  parties.  One  thought  that  his  talents  or 
devotion  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  in  the  selection  of  the 
office  conferred  on  him;  another  sought  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  his  appointment ;  and  all  seemed  disposed  to  dispute  their  fellows' 
advancement  as  a  matter  of  serious  importance  and  an  object  of 
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legitimate  ambition^  rather  than  to  unite  in  providing  for  the  common 
necessities  of  their  condition^  and  thus  securing  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  the  whole. 

Las  Cases  has  partly  explained  the  reason  of  this  dissension:  — 
"  Though  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor/'  he  says,  "  had 
attracted  us  all  around  him;  yet  chance,  and  not  sympathy,  had 
brought  us  together.  Our  connexion  was  purely  fortuitous.  We  were 
encircled  at  Longwood  round  the  same  centre,  but  without  any 
cohesion  with  each  other.  We  were  almost  all  strangers  to  each 
other;  and  unfortunately  our  different  conditions,  ages,  and  cha- 
racters, were  calculated  to  make  us  continue  so."  These  circumstances 
had  the  effect  of  banishing  confidence,  interchange  of  sentiment,  and 
intimate  union;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness,  good-temper, 
and  care  of  the  Emperor,  to  remove  every  just  cause  of  jealousy,  the 
foolish  bickerings  of  his  followers,  whose  love  for  him  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  feeling  in  which  they  all  participated,  would  have 
rendered  the  establishment  as  miserable  in  its  own  constitution  as 
through  any  infliction  of  the  enemy. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  Emperor  began  to  take  exercise 
on  horseback,  and  made  several  rambles  on  foot;  visiting  the  East 
India  Company's  farm,  and  other  places  on  the  island,  as  far  as  his 
limits  would  permit  him  to  go  without  a  guard.  His  health  had 
begun  to  decline;  and  Dr.  O'Meara  assured  him  that  exercise  alone 
could  restore  it.  One  day,  the  29th,  during  one  of  his  exploratory 
rides.  Napoleon  dismounted,  in  order  to  descend  a  steep  and  deeply 
furrowed  valley.  At  the  bottom  was  a  streamlet,  the  banks  of  which 
appeared  to  be  dry ;  but  when  trodden  they  gave  way,  and  Las  Cases 
and  the  Emperor  sank  to  their  knees  in  mud.  Looking  at  his  clothes. 
Napoleon,  when  extricated,  said :  —  "  This  is  certainly  a  dirty  adven- 
ture. If  we  had  been  lost  here,  what  would  have  been  said  in 
Europe?  Canting  hypocrites  would  have  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  we  had  been  swallowed  for  our  crimes." 

These  rides  and  walks  tended  greatly  to  undeceive  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Helena,  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  prisoner.  The  most 
violent  prejudices  had  been  fostered  against  him,  by  the  countless 
books  and  pamphlets  circulated  by  the  British  Government  and  its 
agents  during  the  war.     "  If  it  had  then  entered  into  any  person's 
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head/'  said  KapoleoB,  ''  to  have  said^  diat  I  had  grown  hairy,  and 
walked  on  all-fours^  there  are  people  who  would  haye  belieyed  it,  and 
would  have  said  that  God  had  punished  me  as  He  did  Nebnchad* 
nezzar."  All  seemed  to  haye  been  misled  by  these  improbable  libels, 
and  were  consequently  surprised  at  the  want  of  similitude  between 
what  they  saw  and  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  Even  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  a  man  in  whom  the  strong  prejudices  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  strict  sense  of  duty,  tended  to  keep  alive  early 
notions  and  predilections,  with  reference  to  the  French,  more  than 
once  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  disputes  with  the 
followers  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor  was  '^  the  best-natured,  the 
most  just  and  reasonable  of  the  whole  set." 

This  favourable  reaction  soon  became  general.  On  one  occasion, 
an  Englishman,  with  whom  the  Emperor  sometimes  conversed,  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  had  formerly  believed  all  the  absurd  calumnies 
which  were  circulated  respecting  the  Corsican, — his  burnings,  Strang- 
lings,  massacres,  and  brutal  ferocity,  down  to  the  detaik  of  his  personal 
deformity  and  hideous  features.  "  The  English  publications,"  said  this 
person, ''  were  filled  with  such  statements ;  they  were  in  every  mouth, 
and  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  contradict  them."  —  "  It  is  to  your 
Ministers,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  that  I  am  indebted  for  these  favours. 
They  inundated  Europe  with  pamphlets  and  libels  against  me. 
Perhaps  they  might  urge  in  excuse,  that  they  responded  merely  to 
what  they  received  from  France ;  as  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted 
that  those  Frenchmen,  who  have  since  exulted  over  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  felt  no  hesitation  in  furnishing  such  articles  in  abimd- 
ance.  .  .  Falsehood,  however,  passes  away,  and  truth  remains.  The 
sensible  portion  of  the  present  age,  and  posterity,  especially,  will  judge 
from  fiicts  only.  Already  the  cloud  is  breaking,  the  light  is  piercing 
through.  Those  who  have  succeeded  me,  possess  the  archives  of  my 
administration  and  police,  and  the  records  of  my  tribunals ;  they  hold 
in  their  pay  and  at  their  disposal  those  who  are  said  to  have  executed, 
as  well  as  the  accomplices  of,  my  crimes  and  atrocities;  yet  what  proo& 
against  me  have  they  brought  forward  ?  .  .  The  venom  of  calumny  has 
been  exhausted  on  me.  It  can  no  longer  injure,  but  operates  like  the 
poison  on  Mithridates." 

The  good  opinion  of  the  Admiral  about  this  time  so  far  counter- 
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balanced  his  want  of  knowledge  of  an  Emperor,  that,  after  an 
interview  with  Napoleon,  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  directed  that 
henceforth  the  Exile  should  be  permitted  to  ride  freely  about  the 
island  —  the  officer,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  to  accompany 
him,  merely  keeping  him  in  view  from  a  distance,  bo  that  his  presence 
should  no  longer  give  offence.  At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged, 
that  visitors  should  be  admitted  at  Longwood,  not  by  leave  obtained 
from  Sir  George  Cockbum,  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  Grand 
Marshal,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  establishment.  On  New-year's 
day,  the  Emperor's  fowling-pieces,  though  as  there  was  no  game  on 
the  island  they  were  not  likely  to  be  very  useful,  were  returned  to 
him,  together  with  two  or  three  belonging  to  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  which  had  been  detained.  The  restoration  of  the  latter  was 
somewhat  ungracious,  it  being  coupled  with  the  condition,  that  the 
owners  should  send  the  guns  every  evening  to  the  tent  of  the  officer 
on  duty;  but  this  proposal  having  been  declined,  the  pieces  were 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Admiral;  Colonel  Wilks,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  whom  the  Admiral  had  superseded ;  Colonel  Skelton, 
the  lieutenant-governor;  the  Colonel  of  the  53rd  regiment,  and 
several  of  the  officers  and  their  ladies,  now  became  guests  at  Long- 
wood;  and  a  better  understanding  seemed  about  to  be  established  on 
all  sides ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  continued  only  for 
about  a  week,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  officer  on  duty  refused 
to  act  the  part  of  a  servant,  by  remaining  behind,  alone,  when  the 
Emperor  rode  beyond  the  limits ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  latter 
must  forgo  his  excursions,  or  submit  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.  This 
revived  aU  the  old  grievances;  interrupted,  unfortunately  for  ever, 
the  dinner  parties  which  had  so  auspiciously  commenced  to  strip 
captivity  of  half  its  sorrows ;  and  taught  Napoleon  again  to  regard 
himself  as  a  prisoner,  at  the  disposal  of  a  capricious  gaoler,  in  whose 
behalf  the  only  allegation  advanced  is,  that  the  Emperor  had  abused 
the  privilege  accorded  to  him,  by  stopping,  as  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  do,  to  speak  with  some  person  on  the  road. 

The  subsequent  seclusion  of  the  Captive  occasioned  much  disap- 
pointment both  to  visitors  and  residents  at  St  Helena.  Some 
English  sailors,  especially  those  of  the  Northumberland,  who  regarded 
Napoleon  as  their  shipmate,  more  than  once  braved  all  the  obstacles 
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interposed  by  sentinels,  and  the  dangers  incurred  by  breach  of  orders, 
to  obtain  a  near  view  of  the  EAiperor  from  behind  the  trees  and 
hedges  about  Longwood.     '*  Tell  him,"  said  a  sturdy  tar  to  Las  Cases 


one  day,  "  that  we  wish  him  no  harm,  but  all  possible  happiness. 
Long  life  and  health  to  him."  When  the  circumstances  were  reported 
to  Napoleon,  he  said,  "  This  is  the  effect  of  imagination.  How 
powerful  is  its  influence !  Here  are  people  who  do  not  know  me — 
who  have  merely  heard  me  spoken  of,  yet  what  do  they  not  feel  ? 
What  would  they  not  do  to  serve  me  ?  The  same  caprice  is  to  be 
found  in  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes.  It  is  fanaticism ! 
Yes,  imagination  governs  the  world  ! " 

In  order  to  lighten  the  time,  which,  notwithstanding  the  Emperor's 
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lengthened  morning  dictations  to  his  followers^  liis  readings  of  the 
best  French  poets^  historians^  noyelists^  and  dramatists,  and  some 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  still  hung  heavy 
on  his  hands,  and  proved  to  be^  as  he  himself  said,  '^  the  only  thing 
of  which  he  had  too  much,"  recourse  was  had  by  turns  to  exploded 
works,  relating  to  the  early  career  of  the  Emperor,  to  annual  registers, 
encyclopaedias,  and  political /i^i^  de  mots.  But  the  publications,  which 
of  all  others  interested  the  captive  and  his  household  most  deeply, 
were  the  files  of  journals,  brought  every  three  or  four  weeks  £:om 
Europe,  from  which  were  gathered  what  was  passing  in  England,  in 
France,  and  generally  on  the  Continent.  Intelligence  at  this  period 
was,  indeed,  of  the  most  exciting  kind,  even  to  disinterested  parties. 
To  Napoleon,  and  those  whose  fortunes  were  linked  with  his,  it  could 
not  fidl  to  be  absorbing.  The  news  successively  arrived  of  the  capture 
and  death  of  Murat;  the  insurrection  and  punishment  of  the  Spanish 
guerilla  general  Porlier;  the  executions  of  Lab^doy^re,  Ney,  and 
others;  and  the  escape  of  Lavalette.  Concerning  the  fate  of  Murat, 
the  only  observation  made  by  the  Emperor  at  the  moment  was, 
^'  The  Calabrians  were  more  humane,  more  generous,  than  those 
who  sent  me  here."  He  afterwards  added,  that  ''  at  Waterloo, 
King  Joachim  might  have  enabled  the  Imperial  army  to  gain  the 
victory." 

The  Spanish  attempt  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  King  Ferdinand, 
afforded  him  no  surprise.  *'  Those  very  Spaniards,"  he  said,  "  who 
proved  themselves  my  most  inveterate  enemies  when  I  invaded  their 
country,  and  who  acquired  the  h^hest  glory  by  their  resistance, 
immediately  on  my  return  from  Elba  appealed  to  me  to  become  their 
deliverer. . .  This  circumstance  sufficiently  explains  their  late  revolt, 
which  there  is  little  doubt  will  be  renewed.  Ferdinand,  in  his 
madness,  may  grap  his  sceptre  as  firmly  as  he  will,  but  one  of  these 
fine  mornings  it  will  slip  through  his  fingers,  like  an  eel." 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  with  the  last  ships  that  had  arrived, 
came  out  the  Polish  captain  Fiontkowski,  who  had  been  left  behind 
with  the  BeUeropharif  at  Plymouth ;  but  whose  urgent  entreaties  to 
be  permitted  to  rejoin  the  Emperor  had  subdued  the  obduracy  of 
the  British  Ministers. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1816,  there  arose  complaints  respecting 
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the  quantity  and  quality  of  tbe  proyisions  fiimished  for  the  tables  at 
Longwood.  The  increased  number  of  soldiers  on  the  island,  and  the 
prohibition  of  trading  vessels^  had  produced  a  scarcity^  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Sir  George  Cockbum  to  caution  the  exiles  to  econo- 
mise their  daily  consumption,  as  otherwise  some  of  the  stores  would 
be  shortly  exhausted.  Writing-paper,  coffee,  loaf-sugar,  and  other 
articles,  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained;  but,  as  the  cause  from  which 
this  proceeded  was  capable  of  explanation,  no  one  thought  of  accnsing 
the  Admiral,  or  any  other  individual,  on  this  account,  of  putting  the 
captives  to  intentional  inconvenience.  It  was  merely  felt,  that  the 
English  Government  had  taken  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
the  island  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appropriated ;  and,  accord- 
u^gljy  whenever  a  reference  was  made  to  the  subject,  it  was  the 
Ministers,  and  not  their  agents,  who  were  condemned.  It  was  hoped, 
too,  that  as  the  new  Governor  was  daily  expected,  with  fresh  powers 
to  make  arrangements  respecting  the  Emperor's  comforts  and  privi- 
leges, and,  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  been  represented  as  an  honour- 
able and  liberal  man,  a  speedy  termination  would  be  put  to  the  petty 
grievances  and  privations,  which,  however  annojring  collectively, 
were  too  trivial  as  separate  items  to  be  enumerated  in  a  formal 
remonstrance. 

The  Emperor's  general  mode  of  living  at  St.  Helena  has  already 
been  spoken  of.  From  the  time  of  taking  up  his  abode  at  Longwood, 
he  seemed  to  consider  himself  settled^  and  to  regulate  everything 
about  him  with  the  same  precision  as  had  marked  his  arrange- 
ments, whether  in  great  matters  or  small,  through  life.  ''  His 
attitude,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  was  that  of  dignity  oppressed  by  power. 
He  traced  around  him  a  moral  boundary,  within  which  he  defended 
himself,  inch  by  inch,  against  indignity  and  insult;  compromising 
nothing  with  his  persecutors,  but  shewing  himself  sensibly  jealous  as 
to  forms,  and  hostile  to  encroachment.  .  .  With  his  followers,  he 
entered  fully  into  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  analyzed 
the  projects  and  conduct  of  the  Sovereigns;  compared  ihem  with 
his  own;  weighed,  separated,  and  spoke  of  his  deeds  and  of  his 
reign ;  arid  became  once  more  the  Emperor  —  once  more  Napoleon ! 
.  .  .  And  never  was  a  more  even  temper,  more  constant  kindness, 
more  unalterable  affection  exhibited.     Even  his  most  vigorous  attacks 
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upon  the  common  enemy,  though  they  may  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  anger^  were  in  fact  ahnost  always  accompanied  with  some 
mirth  or  pleasantry.  It  was  no  small  surprise  to  us^  nor  a  shght 
satisfaction,  to  observe  that^  without  knowing  how  or  why,  the 
Emperor  daily  gained  upon  the  good  opinion  and  respect  even  of 
the  English." 
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ARRIVAL    OP    SIR   HUDSON    LOWE  —  ALTERCATIONS  —  HARSH    MEASURES    OP 
THE   GOVERNOR — REMOVAL   OP   COUNT   LAS   CASES.        1816. 


UDSON  LOWE  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  but  attained  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  while 
serving  in  Italy  in  a  foreign  corps  in 
the  pay  of  England ;  and  ^^  first  became 
known  to  history,"  says  Colonel  Napier, 
"  by  losing  in  a  few  days,  at  Caprae,  a 
post  that,  without  any  pretensions  to 
celebrity,  might  have  been  defended  for 
as  many  years."  It  has  been  hinted,  that 
his  defects  as  a  general,  were  his  chief  recommendations  to  his  subse- 
quent office  of  gaoler.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  having 
been  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  disembarked  on  that  island 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1816;  and,  three  days  afterwards,  had  his  first 
interview  with  the  Emperor.     This  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  pre- 
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possessed  Napoleon  in  fayour  of  his  keeper^  whom  he  described  as 
a  man  of  about  forty-fire  years  of  age,  of  the  common  height^  slender 
make^  with  red  hair,  ruddy,  freckled  complexion,  and  eyes  that, 
glancing  askance,  seldom  ventured  to  look  the  person  he  addressed 
fuU  in  the  face.  '^  He  has/'  said  the  Emperor,  *'  a  most  yillainous 
countenance;  but  we  must  not  decide  too  hastily:  the  man's  dis- 
position may  make  amends  for  the  un&yourable  impression  created 
by  his  face." 

The  first  official  measure  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  was  to  require  from 
each  of  the  companions  and  servants  of  Napoleon,  a  written  declaration 
of  their  voluntary  desire  to  remain  at  Longwood,  and  their  submission 
to  all  the  restrictions  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  Governor,  This 
was  readily  given  by  all  the  parties  concerned;  but  Sir  Hudson,  not 
content  with  the  mere  signatures,  desired  personally  to  examine  the 
domestics  —  an  interference  which  was  promptly  resented  by  Count 
Montholon,  who  declared  that  there  could  be  no  just  pretence  for 
the  Governor's  stepping  in  between  the  Emperor  and  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  servants  were,  however,  examined  as  to  the  influence 
under  which  they  had  severally  signed  their  declarations ;  and  from 
that  moment  there  was  hostility  between  Sir  Hudson  and  his  captives. 
Even  exterior  politeness  was  scarcely  retained :  the  followers  of 
Napoleon  taking  every  occasion  to  urge  complaints,  and  the  Governor 
treating  these  with  scorn  and  mockery.  An  early  instance  or  two  of 
this  mutual  disposition  to  annoy  may  be  mentioned.  The  Emperor, 
having  glanced  through  a  work  on  the  Campaign  of  1814,  saw  some 
despatches  signed  ^^udson  Lowe;'  and  enquired  of  the  Governor,  if 
he  weri§  the  writer ;  when,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he 
observed,  that  the  accounts  were  full  of  misrepresentation  and  non- 
sense. *'  I  thought  I  saw  all  that,"  replied  Sir  Hudson,  with  marked 
chagrin  and  confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  Las  Cases  having  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  shade  about  Longwood,  and  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  tree  on  the  island,  the  Governor,  jeeringly,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh !  we  will  plant  some : "  and  remarked,  that  the  prisoner  after 
all  was  not  so  badly  off. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Brook,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Major 
Gorrequer,  Sir  Hudson's  aide-de-camp,  with  other  official  persons, 
went  to  the  various  shopkeepers  on  the  island,  ordering  them,  in  the 
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Goremor's  name,  not  to  give  credit  to  the  French,  nor  to  aell  them 
anything  unless  for  ready  money.  They  were  also  further  directed 
to  hold  no  communication  whatever  with  the  establishment  at  Long- 
wood,  without  special  permission  from  the  Governor,  under  pain  of 
instant  dismission  from  the  island.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  53rd 
regiment,  about  the  same  time,  received  intimation  that  their  visits  to 
the  residence  of  Count  Bertrand  at  Hut's  Gate  were  displeasing  to 
the  Governor;  and  the  soldier  on  duty  had  orders  to  report  the 
names  of  all  persons  entering  that  house.  Sentinels  were  placed  on 
duty  to  prevent  the  approach  of  visitors — several  of  whom,  including 
some  ladies,  were,  on  presenting  themselves  for  admission,  turned 
back  by  the  guard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  knowing  the 
Grovemor's  power,  and  judging  from  his  conduct  that  he  had  no 
lack  of  inclination,  to  subject  them  to  great  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship for  any  infraction  of  his  wishes,  gradually  withdrew  their 
attentions  from  the  exiles,  and  left  them  for  amusement,  society,  and 
information,  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  The  officers  of  the 
SSrd^  who  had,  till  this  time,  been  on  good  terms  with  Bertrand's 
fiunily,  now  went  to  take  formal  leave,  since  being  required  to  report 
to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  or  Sir  Thomas  Beade  the  conversations  they 
held  with  the  French,  they  declared  it  impossible  for  men  of  honour 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  regulations. 

The  Emperor's  health,  since  his  removal  to  Longwood,  had  been 
perceptibly  declining,  which  Las  Cases  attributed  to  his  altered 
habits,  want  of  exercise,  change  of  food,  and  the  badness  of  the 
dimate.  The  prisoner  steadily  refrised,  however,  to  take  medicine, 
in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  no  fidth.  ^'Our  bodies,"  he  said, 
''are  machines  organized  for  the  purpose  of  life.  Leave  the  life 
there  at  its  ease,  let  it  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  do  better  than  if 
you  paralyze  it  by  loading  it  with  medicines.  We  are  like  well- 
made  watches,  destined  to  go  for  a  certain  time.  The  watch-maker 
has  no  power  to  open  the  machine,  and  can  only  meddle  with  it  at 
random,  and  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  For  one  who,  by  racking  it 
with  his  ill-formed  instruments,  succeeds  in  doing  it  any  good,  how 
many  blockheads  destroy  it  altogether." 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  rather,  however, 
by  low  spirits   and   lassitude   than   any  determinate  disease.      Sir 


INTERVIEW. 

Hudson  Lowe  had  an  interview  with  him  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  The  Emperor  had  not  dressed  for  his  reception;  but 
remained  during  his  stay  seated  on  a  couch.  The  tone  of  th6 
prisoner's  mind,  at  this  period,  may  be  gathered  from  his  conversation 
with  the  Governor.  "Your  Ministers,"  he  said,  ''have  sufficiently 
proved,  by  their  instructions,  that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  me.     Why 


did  not  the  Kings,  who  proscribed  me,  openly  decree  my  death  ?  One 
act  wotdd  have  been  as  legal  as  the  other.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
kindness  to  deprive  me  of  life,  for  here  I  daily  suffer  the  agonies 
of 'death.  The  limits  of  St.  Helena  are  too  narrow  for  me,  who 
have  been  accustomed  every  day  to  ride  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
leagues.      The   climate  is   unlike  ours;    everything  is  opposed  to 
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comfort  and  happiness."  Sir  Hudson  intimated  that  a  wooden  honse 
or  palace  was  on  its  way  from  England,  on  the  arrival  of  which  much 
inconrenience  would  be  obviated.  The  English  Government,  he 
added,  were  making  every  effort  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
Emperor  endurable.  "Their  efforts/'  replied  Napoleon,  '* amount 
to  Uttle.  I  have  requested  to  be  furnished  with  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle and  the  Statesman,  that  I  may  read  what  relates  to  myself  under 
the  least  disagreeable  forms ;  but  my  request  has  never  been  complied 
with.  I  have  asked  for  books,  which  are  my  only  consolation;  but 
nine  months  have  passed  away,  and  I  have  received  none.  I  have 
desired  to  procure  intelligence  of  my  wife  and  son;  but  this  has 
been  withheld  from  me.  As  to  the  provisions,  furniture,  and  house 
intended  for  me — you  and  I,  Sir,  are  soldiers,  and  know  how  to  value 
these  things.  You  have  been  in  my  native  city,  perhaps,  in  the  very 
house  occupied  by  my  family.  Though  it  was  not  the  worst  in 
Corsica,  and  though  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my  family 
circumstances,  yet  you  know  what  they  were.  It  is  true,  that  I 
have  occupied  a  throne  and  disposed  of  crowns;  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  first  condition:  my  couch  and  camp-bed  you  see  are 
stiU  sufficient  for  me."  Before  taking  his  leave,  the  Governor 
urgently  pressed  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  attentions  of  his  phy- 
sician ;  but  the  patient,  suspecting  some  sinister  design,  declined  the 
offer. 

The  continued  indisposition  and  consequent  seclusion  of  Napoleon, 
seems  to  have  originated  a  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  Governor,  that 
the  illness  was  merely  feigned  in  order  to  afford  facilities  for  his 
escape  from  imprisonment;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  constantly 
sending  messengers  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  prisoner;  and  hinted  that  he  should  resort  to  compulsory  measures 
for  making  the  Emperor's  person  visible  daily.  About  the  same 
time,  he  told  Mr.  O'Meara  that  he  would  have  a  new  ditch  dug 
round  Longwood,  "in  order  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  trespassing." 
To  remove  one  means  of  concealment,  Sir  Hudson  caused  a  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  were  too  expansive  and  overhung  the  old 
ditch  around  Longwood,  to  be  immediately  grubbed  up.  The 
Emperor  submitted  in  silence ;  but  when  informed  of  the  Governor's 
intention  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of 
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gaining  assurance  of  liis  presence,  He  declared  his  determination  to 
resist  such  an  outrage  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  vexations  and  the  ill-health  of  Napoleon  were  unfortunately 
increased  by  the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  two  of  his 
followers,  who  even  spoke  of  settling  their  differences  by  a  duel. 
The  Emperor's  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  characteristic  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  '*You  followed  me/'  he  said,  "with  the  view  of 
cheering  my  captivity.  Be  united  then;  otherwise  you  grieve  and 
vex  me.  You  talk  of  fighting  under  my  very  eyes.  I  am  no  longer 
the  object  of  your  attention.  You  forget  that  the  observation  of 
foreigners  is  fixed  on  you.  I  wish  you  all  to  be  animated  by  my 
spirit.  I  wish  that  every  individual  around  me  should  be  happy, 
and  share  the  few  enjoyments  that  yet  remain  to  us; — even  down 
to  little  Emanuel  [the  son  of  Las  Cases]  there^  I  wish  each  of  you 
to  have  his  due  share." 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Napoleon  sent  for  O'Meara,  deeming  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor,  more 
especially  those  with  respect  to  changing  the  medical  attendant  of 
Longwood,  to  have  an  understanding  as  to  the  footing  on  which 
the  doctor  was  in  future  to  stand  in  the  Imperial  household,  whether 
he  considered  himself  as  the  Emperor's  physician,  or  as  a  prison 
doctor  subservient  to  the  objects  of  the  English  Government,  and 
whether  he  had  already  made  reports  respecting  his  patient,  or 
intended  to  do  so  if  required  ?  The  replies  of  O'Meara  were  perfectly 
satisfactory.  He  considered  his  appointment  an  entirely  professional 
one,  unconnected  with  poHtics :  no  report  had  been  demanded  of  him, 
nor  should  he  feel  disposed  to  make  any,  except  in  case  of  the 
Emperor's  serious  illness,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  in 
other  professional  aid.  After  this  firank  explanation,  the  doctor  was 
honoured  with  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patient.  On  the  same 
day,  some  English  vessels  arrived  at  St  Helena,  bringing  the  wooden 
palace,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  in  the  British  newspapers 
and  among  the  inhabitants  and  authorities  of  the  colony  where  it 
was  to  be  set  up.  "It  proved,"  says  Las  Cases,  "to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  number  of  rough  planks,  which,  firom  want  of  skill  in 
the  colonial  workmen  it  must  have  taken  several  years  to  construct" 
The  furniture  which  accompanied  the  palace  was  more  useful,  and 
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seems  to  have  obtained  a  better  welcome  among  the  exiles  and  from 
the  Emperor. 

On  the  11th;  General  Bonaparte  received  an  invitation  to  meet 
Lady  Moira  at  Plantation  Hoose^  at  dinner ;  but  this^  being  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  the  Emperor  could  ride  without  a  guards 
was  construed  into  an  insult,  and  Kapoleon  would  not  even  deign 
to  return  an  answer.  On  the  same  day.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  published 
a  proclamation,  '^forbidding  any  person  on  the  island  to  send  to  or 
receive  letters  firom  General  Bonaparte  or  his  suite,  on  pain  of  being 
immediately  arrested  and  dealt  with  accordingly." 

Henceforth  the  breach  between  the  Governor  and  his  captives 
was  decided,  and  the  little  intercourse  that  took  place  between  them 
served  but  to  increase  their  mutual  aversion.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
the  rupture  manifested  itself  in  a  violent  altercation  between  the 
Emperor  and  Sir  Hudson.  The  latter  was  desirous  of  knowing  wh%t 
should  be  done  with  the  materials  which  had  arrived  for  the  new 
residence ;  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
good  rooms  to  the  habitation  at  Longwood  might  add  to  the  Exile's 
convenience  more  than  the  construction  of  a  new  house.  The  Emperor, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  was  violently  irritated  at  the  very 
sight  of  his  *' gaoler.'*  "  I  received  him,"  he  said  to  Las  Cases,  "with 
a  stormy  countenance,  my  head  inclined,  and  my  ears  pricked  up. 
We  looked  furiously  at  each  other.  My  anger  must  have  been 
powerfully  excited,  for  I  felt  a  vibration  in  the  calf  of  my  lefl;  leg. 
This  with  me  is  always  a  sure  indication ;  and  I  havjB  not  felt  it  for 
a  long  time  before.  I  told  the  Governor,  with  warmth,  that  I  asked 
him  for  nothing;  that  I  would  receive  nothing  at  his  hands;  and 
that  all  I  desired  was  to  be  left  undisturbed.  I  added,  that  though 
I  had  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  Admiral,  I  never  had  reason 
to  think  him  wholly  destitute  of  feeling;  and  though  I  found  fault 
with  him,  I  could  always  receive  him  in  perfect  confidence ;  but  that 
during  the  month  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  been  on  the  island,  I  have 
experienced  more  causes  of  irritation  than  during  the  six  preceding 
months."  Sir  Hudson  replied,  that  he  did  not  come  to  receive  a 
lesson.  "That,"  said  the  Emperor,  "is  no  proof  that  you  do  not 
need  one.  You  tell  me  that  your  instructions  are  much  more  rigid 
than  those  of  the  Admiral.     Do  they  direct  that  I  should  be  taken 
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off  by  poison  or  the  sword  ?  No  act  of  atrocity  on  the  part  of  your 
Ministers  would  surprise  me.  If  my  death  be  determined  on,  execute 
your  orders.  I  know  not  how  you  will  administer  the  poison;  but 
you  haye  a  ready  excuse  for  the  sword.  Should  you  attempt,  as  you 
haye  threatened,  to  yiolate  the  sanctuary  of  my  abode,  I  giye  you 
fur  warning  that  your  soldier^  shall  effect  their  entrance  only  oyer 
my  corpse.  When  I  heard  of  your  arrival,  I  congratulated  myself 
that  I  should  meet  with  a  General  who,  having  spent  much  tune  on 
the  Continent,  and  borne  a  part  in  public  affairs,  would  know  how  to 
act  in  a  becoming  manner;  but  I  was  grossly  deceived."  Here  Sir 
Hudson  interrupted,  saying  that  his  conduct,  as  a  soldier,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  his  own  country,  to  which  his  duty  was  owing,  and 
not  according  to  the  fashion  of  foreigners.  "Your  country,  your 
Government,  and  yourself,"  resumed  Napoleon,  '*  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  disgrace  for  your  conduct  to  me«  A  few  days  ago,  you  invited 
me  to  dinner  as  GenercU  Bonaparte,  with  the  view  of  rendering  me 
an  object  of  ridicule  or  amusement  to  your  guests.  I  am  not  General 
Bonaparte  to  you.  If  Lady  Moira  had  been  within  my  boundaries, 
I  should  imdoubtedly  have  visited  her,  because  I  do  not  stand  on 
strict  etiquette  with  a  woman ;  but  as  I  am  not  a  prisoner  of  war, 
I  cannot  submit  to  regulations  implying  that  I  am  so.  I  am  placed 
in  your  power  only  by  the  most  horrible  breach  of  confidence." 
Respecting  the  wooden  house,  the  Emperor,  finding  that  he  was 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  have  it  erected  on  what  spot  he  might 
select,  referred  the  matter  to  Bertrand — an  arrangement  to  which 
the  Governor,  however,  declined  to  accede,  stating  that  he  found  it 
more  satisfactory  to  address  Napoleon  himself..  During  the  convert 
sation,  the  Emperor  more  than  once  declared  that  he  believed  Sir 
Hudson  had  received  orders  to  kill  him;  a  suspicion  originated, 
perhaps,  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Governor  to  have  a 
medical  officer  of  his  appointing  substituted  for  O'Meara.  The 
violent  excitement  produced  by  this  scene,  in  which  the  Emperor 
subsequently  admitted  that  he  had  been  out  of  humour  and  to 
blame,  and  for  which  he  said  nothing  but  his  situation  as  a  prisoner 
could  have  afforded  an  excuse,  contributed  to  render  his  decaying 
health  considerably  worse.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  General  Lowe,  that  five  days  after  the 
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interview  above  recorded,  he  thought  it  not  derogatory  to  his  dignity 
to  go  in  person  to  Longwood,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  a  domestic 
who,  having  recently  quitted  the  service  of  Deputy-governor  Skelton, 
had,  without  permission,  engaged  in  that  of  Count  Montholon;  and 
that,  on  the  following  day,  a  few  sailors  from  the  Northumberland, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  officiate  as  servants  to  the  persons  composing 
Napoleon's  suite,  were  removed  to  make  room  for  a  like  number  of 
soldiers,  the  Governor  affirming  that  the  Admiral  wanted  the  men, 
and  the  Admiral,  when  applied  to  on  the  subject,  stating  that  the 
men  might  remain  if  the  Governor  would  permit  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  Napoleon's  health  was  slightly  improved, 
and  he  began  to  resume  his  short  rides  on  horseback.  He  was 
attended  on  these  occasions  by  his  officers;  and  appeared  in  his 
ancient  uniform,  the  simplicity  of  which  had  distinguished  him  when 
in  the  height  of  his  power  and  splendour  from  the  plumed  and 
embroidered  Kings,  Princes,  Marshals,  and  Ministers  who  attended 
his  steps,  and  deemed  themselves  happy  to  obtain  from  him  an 
approving  smile,  or  a  nod  of  recognition.  On  the  28th,  in  the  course 
of  his  ride,  he  passed,  for  the  first  time,  in  front  of  the  English  camp. 
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The  soldiers,  numbers  of  whom  had  not  previously  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  person,  instantly  quitted  their  respective  occupations,  and 
formed  in  line  along  his  path.  Napoleon  was  pleased  with  this 
testimony  of  respect,  and  exclaimed  to  his  attendants,  '^  What  Euro- 
pean soldier  would  not  be  moved  at  my  approach!"  Ijcst  the 
sentiments  of  the  men,  however,  should  be  misinterpreted,  or  he 
himself  should  be  accused  of  wishing  to  excite  undue  sympathy, 
he  carefully  avoided  the  same  route  for  the  future ;  so  cautious  was 
he  of  involving  others  in  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  himself 
was  subjected. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  few  and  scarcely 
varying  incidents  which  marked  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  Many  of 
them  may  safely  be  brought  together  without  injury  to  their  effect,  or 
being  liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  after 
being  made  to  feel  that  his  superiority,  except  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  invested  with  power,  was  not  admitted,  seems  to  have  taken 
every  petty  advantage  of  his  situation  to  make  his  prisoner  feel  that 
he  was  the  agent  not  merely  of  the  conquering  but  the  vindictive 
Sovereigns  of  Europe. 

A  letter  came,  in  the  end  of  May,  from  the  Mother  of  the  Emperor ; 
it  was  handed  open,  without  comment  or  apology,  to  Count  Bertrand 
—  thus  proving  that  an  ungracious  duty  might  be  rendered  still  more 
offensive  by  the  mode  of  its  execution.  Other  letters,  addressed  by 
the  post  to  Napoleon  and  his  followers,  notwithstanding  their  being 
forwarded  without  seals,  were  detained,  and  sent  back  to  Europe, 
because  they  were  not  addressed  officially  to  the  Governor ;  the  sole 
end  of  Ais  arbitrary  act  being  to  prevent  the  exiles  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  their  friends  and  families.  He  refused  to  communicate  even 
the  names  of  the  writers;  but  left  the  parties  in  suspense  till  the 
correspondence  was  returned,  through  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
from  London.  Nay,  so  rigorous  was  he  respecting  letters,  that  one 
from  the  Countess  Bertrand,  to  some  person  in  James'  Town,  on 
trifling  business  of  the  moment,  was  seized  and  sent  back,  with  an 
official  note,  intimating  that,  for  the  friture,  not  only  all  written,  but 
all  verbal  communications  between  the  captives  and  the  inhabitants 
would  be  prohibited  without  special  permission  from  Plantation 
House. 
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In  June,  the  Newcastle  ship-of-war  brought  the  act  of  parliament 
by  which  the  treaty  for  the  detention  of  Napoleon  was  legalized,  and 
all  offences  committed  against  his  person,  up  to  the  date  of  passing  the 
law,  were  exempted  from  punishment.  The  necessity  for  this  statute 
sufficiently  explains  the  question  of  right  upon  which  the  Emperor 
was  originally  transported.  At  the  second  reading  of  this  act  of 
expediency,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Holland,  braying  the 
obloquy  which  was  then  industriously  cast  upon  all  who  dared  to 
sympathize  with  or  demand  justice  for  the  old  enemy  of  England, 
entered  a  manly  and  vigorous  protest  against  its  provisions;  and, 
at  its  third  reading,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  followed  that  noble  lord's 
example.  The  act  was  escorted  by  three  Commissioners,  to  super- 
intend its  due  execution.  These  were.  Baron  Sturmer,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Austria;  Count  Balmaine,  for  Kussia;  and  the  Marquis 
de  Montchenu,  for  Louis  XVIIJ.  The  utter  failure  of  the  mission 
of  these  gentlemen,  subsequently  rendered  them  extremely  ridicu- 
lous. One  of  their  objects  was,  from  day  to  day,  to  assure  themselves 
of  Napoleon's  presence ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  refrisal  to  be 
introduced  as  private  individuals,  and  the  Emperor's  determination 
not  to  admit  them  officially,  they  never  obtained  a  sight  of  him  during 
their  residence  on  the  island ;  and  were  consequently  useless  to  their 
governments,  and  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  With  the 
Newcastle  there  arrived,  also,  a  quantity  of  books  and  newspapers, 
which  the  exiles  had  long  and  anxiously  expected. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  act  of  parliament.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
made  another  call  at  Longwood,  to  state  that  his  Government  desired 
a  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  Napoleon's  household.  It  had  been 
expected,  he  said,  that  the  permission  given  to  the  French  domestics 
to  return  to  Europe,  would  have  diminished  the  Emperor's  circle,  and 
placed  his  establishment  upon  a  proper  footing,  as  it  had  never  been 
intended  to  allow  him  more  than  a  table  for  four  persons  daily,  and 
for  company  to  dine  once  a  week.  At  the  same  time,  the  Governor 
intimated,  that  those  of  the  Emperor's  suite  who  had  private  property 
might  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  draw  bills  for  the  cost  of  their 
own  maintenance.  His  economy  carried  him  the  length,  indeed,  of 
offering  to  sell  articles  of  clothing  from  the  stores  sent  for  the  use  of 
Napoleon,  when  these  were  refused  as  gifts. 
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The  Emperor^  in  consequence  of  tlie  constant  annoyances  to  which 
he  was  now  subjected^  whenever  he  went  abroad,  seldom  stirred  from 
the  house  and  gardens  of  Longwood.  His  chief  amusements  were 
reading  and  conversation  —  his  graver  occupations  dictating  his  cam- 
paigns and  memoirs.  He  took  much  pleasure,  however,  in  talking 
with  the  children  of  his  followers  —  young  Las  Cases,  Tristan  Mon- 
tholon;  and,  when  they  could  obtain  permission  to  visit  him,  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  his  host  at  Briars.  Tristan  Montholon 
was  between  seven  and  eight  years  old ;  and  Napoleon  used  to  make 
him  recite  fables,  which  he  had  learned  by  rote,  without  under- 
standing their  meaning  —  endeavouring  while  he  did  so  to  explain 
their  object.  In  his  comment  upon  the  *  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,'  he 
said  that  the  fable  was  defective  in  principle  and  moral :  '^  the  wolf 
ought  to  have  been  strangled  in  devouring  the  lamb."  Tristan,  when 
questioned,  confessed  that  he  was  sometimes  idle  at  his  studies. 
"  But  you  eat  every  day?"  said  the  Emperor.    "  Yes,  Sire." — '*  Then 
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you  should  work  daily :  no  one  ought  to  eat  who  does  not  work." 
"Oh,  well!  in  that  case  I  will  work  every  day." — "  Such  is  the 
influence  of  the  belly ^"  exclaimed  Napoleon^  tapping  that  of  the  child 
to  whom  he  was  speaking :  "  it  is  hunger  that  keeps  the  world 
moving." 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  not  having  seen  the  Emperor  at  his  last  visit, 
called  again  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  had  an  interview  of  two  homrs' 
duration;  but,  like  all  lus  former  calls,  this  produced  nothing  but 
increfised  irritation.  The  Emperor  plainly  told  his  gaoler,  that  he 
was  believed  to  be  capable  of  anything,  and  that  he  attributed  it 
as  a  worse  act  to  the  British  Mimsters  to  have  given  Sir  Hudson 
the  command  of  St.  Helena  than  the  sending  of  their  victim  thither 
as  a  prisoner.  "  You  are  a  greater  calamity,"  said  the  Exile,  "  than 
all  the  wretchedness  of  this  horrible  rock."  With  respect  to  the 
CommiBsioners,  Napoleon  still  steadily  refused  to  receive  thjem  as 
political  personages;  alleging  that  he  could  not  do  so  consistently 
with  his  own  character  or  the  position  he  had  held.  "  Is  it  possible," 
he  said,  '^that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  daughter  I  married 
on  his  own  entreaty,  who  retains  my  wife  and  son,  should  expect  me 
to  receive  his  Comxmssioner  without  a  line  for  myself,  without  the 
smallest  scrap  of  information  concerning  my  son's  health  ?  Be  assured 
that  in  objecting  to  the  title  of  General,  I  do  so  merely  because  it 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  I  have  not  been  Emperor;  and 
in  this  respect,  I  advocate  the  honour  of  others  more  than  my  own — 
of  those  with  whom  in  that  rank  I  have  been  connected  by  treaties, 
by  family,  and  political  alliances." 

When  urged  to  come  to  some  decision  concerning  the  new  palace, 
he  said,  "  It  is  so^  much  money  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  would  much 
rather  they  had  sent  me  four  or  five  himdred  volumes  of  books  than 
all  their  furniture  and  houses.  The  completion  of  the  buildings 
would  require  some  years;  and  before  that  time  I  shall  be  no 
more." 

On  the  25th,  letters  were  received  firom  the  Emperor's  mother,  from 
the  Princess  Pauline,  and  from  Prince  Luden,  with  several  French 
and  English  newspapers,  which  announced  the  death  of  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  the  acquittal  of  General  Cambrone,  and  the  condemnation 
of  General  Bertrand.     Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  who  now  com- 
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manded  on  the  station,  took  a  kind  interest  in  supplying  similar 
sources  of  recreation  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity ;  and  his  good 
nature  and  gentlemanly  freedom  from  arrogance  and  prejudice,  won 
for  him  the  favourable  regard  and  confidence  of  Napoleon,  which  in 
itself  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  little  generous  consideration  alone 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  look  upon  the  instruments  of 
his  persecution  as  instruments  only,  and  not  as  his  voluntary  tor- 
mentors. It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained,  that,  with  the  last 
arrivals,  a  book  had  been  brought  out,  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  outside,  *^  To  Napoleon  thb  Grbat.  "  This  was  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Hobhouse's  ^  Letters  on  the  Hundred  Days;'  which  was 
detained,  partly  on  account  of  its  address,  and  partly  because  it  was 
said  to  contain  remarks  injurious  to  the  character  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Many  numbers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  several  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  other  books  and  pamphlets,  were,  from  time  to  time, 
abstracted  from  the  parcels  sent  out,  because  their  language  was  not 
always  conformable  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  notion  of  literary  propriety. 
The  very  domestics  of  the  Imperial  household  were  disgusted  with 
the  narrow-minded  and  vulgar  tyranny  to  which  they,  in  common 
with  their  superiors,  were  subjected ;  and  Santini,  one  of  the  valets, 
a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  warm  feelings  and  imagination, 
even  determined  to  take  summary  vengeance  for  the  indignities  heaped 
on  his  beloved  master.  He  had  for  some  time  watched  the  declining 
health  of  the  Emperor  with  solicitude,  and  had  grown  moody  and 
melancholy  with  reflecting  on  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils  he 
was  compelled  to  witness.  At  last,  as  he  was  observed  to  do  nothing 
in  the  house,  but  to  employ  himself  with  a  gun  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  game  for  the  Emperor's  table,  he  was 
seriously  questioned  as  to  his  intentions  by  his  countryman  Cipriani, 
the  nuUtre-d^hdtdy  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  formed  a  project  to 
shoot  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  whom  he  designated  as  a  nAaster,  and  then 
to  kill  himself.  Cipriani,  knowing  the  valet's  character,  caused  a 
communication  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor^  who  was^  himself  com- 
pelled to  exert  all  his  authority,  and  much  persuasion,  to  procure  a 
promise,  that  all  thoughts  of  assassination  should  be  laid  aside. 
**  Observe,  for  a  moment,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  the  fatal  consequences  of 
your  project.     I  should  have  been  stigmatized  as  the  murderer,  the 
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assassin  of  the  Governor;  and  it  would  have  been  dii&cult  with  most 
people  to  eradicate  such  an  impression."  The  English  Tories,  then 
and  since,  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  complaints  of  the  captives 
of  St.  Helena  as  emanatiQg  from  puerile  and  captious  feelings :  there 
must  have  been  some  stronger  inducement  for  one,  in  the  situation  of 
Santini,  to  risk  his  life  and  reputation  merely  to  be  avenged  on  an 
individual,  without  a  hope  thereby  of  putting  an  end  to  the  mere 
imprisonment  of  the  man  he  wished  to  serve. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  the  Governor  had  a  final  interview  with  the 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  his  household.  TioB  was 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm.  Napoleon  would  have 
avoided  the  scene ;  but,  being  in  the  garden  when  Sir  Hudson  was 
announced,  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  receive  him.  The  con- 
versation that  ensued  soon  assumed  a  violent  tone.  The  Emperor 
told  his  visitor,  that  the  details  into  which  he  desired  to  enter  were 
painful  to  him.  "  They  are  mean,"  he  said.  "  You  might  place  me 
on  the  burning  pile  of  Montezuma,  without  extracting  from  me  gold, 
which  I  do  not  possess.  Besides,  who  asks  you  for  anything  ?  Who 
entreats  you  to  feed  me  ?  When  you  discontinue  your  supply  of 
provisions,  the  brave  soldiers  whom  you  see  there," — pointing  to  the 
camp  of  the  53rd — "  will  relieve  my  necessities.  I  shall  place  myself 
at  their  table ;  and  they,  I  am  confident,  will  not  drive  away  the 
first,  the  oldest  soldier  of  Europe."  The  Admiral  endeavoured  to 
excuse  the  Governor,  and  render  favourable  explanations  of  his 
conduct.  "  The  faults  of  M.  Lowe,"  replied  Napoleon,  '*  proce'ed 
from  his  habits  of  life.  He  has  never  had  the  command  of  any  but 
foreign  deserters — Piedmontese,  Corsicans,  Sicilians — all  renegadoes 
and  traitors  to  their  country;  the  dregs  and  scum  of  Europe.  I 
know  the  name  of  every  English  general  who  has  distinguished 
himself;  but  I  never  heard  of  him  except  as  a  scrivano  to  Blucher. 
If  he  had  commanded  Englishmen,  and  were  one  himself,  he  would 
shew  respect  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  be  honoured."  The 
Emperor  added,  that  he  was  treated  worse  than  a  condemned  criminal 
or  galley  slave,  as  they  were  permitted  to  receive  printed  books  and 
newspapers.  Sir  Hudson  contended,  that  he  was  justified  in  detaining 
things  sent  to  Tlhe  Emperor.  "  And  who,"  answered  the  latter,  "  gave 
you  the  right  to  dispute  that  title  ?    In  a  few  years.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
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Lord  Bathurst^  and  you  who  speak  to  me^  will  be  buried  in  the  dost 
of  oblivion ;  or  if  your  names  be  remembered^  it  will  only  be  for  the 
indignities  with  which  you  hare  treated  me,  while  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  will  remain  for  ever,  the  subject  and  ornament  of  history 
and  the  star  of  civilized  nations.  You  have,  undoubtedly,  power  over 
my  body,  but  none  over  my  mind;  that  is  as  free,  as  lofly  and 
independent  as  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  on  my  throne 
disposing  of  kingdoms.  For  you — you  are  a  sbirro  Siciliano,  and  not 
an  Englishman.  Do  not  present  yourself  before  me  again,  until  you 
come  with  orders  to  despatch  me,  and  then  every  door  shall  be  opened 
to  admit  you.''  This  was  certainly  unbecoming  violence ;  and  such 
as  nothing  ought  to  have  tempted  Napoleon  to  use.  He  afterwards, 
indeed,. reproached  himself  with  it;  and  directed  that  Sir  Hudson 
should  not  be  again  permitted  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy.  '^  It 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  me,"  he  said,  "  more  consistent 
and  more  dignified,  to  have  maintained  perfect  composure ;  but  this 
Governor  makes  me  fly  into  a  passion,  and  expressions  escape  me 
which  would  have  been  unpardonable  at  the  Tuileries.  If  they  are 
excusable  even  here,  it  is  because  I  am  powerless."  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  avenged  himself,  by  declaring  that  ^^  he  considered  AU  Pacha 
a  more  respectable  scoundrel  than  General  Bonaparte." 

About  this  time,  as  if  to  remind  Sir  Hudson  that,  whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  and  that  of  his  employers,  the  Emperor  was  not 
regarded  as  an  outcast  by  all  intelligent,  high-minded,  and  even 
patriotic  British  subjects,  a  present  of  some  books,  and  a  newly 
invented  machine  for  making  ice,  with  various  other  articles,  arrived 
on  the  island  firom  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  whose  respect  for  the 
prisoner  was  derived  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind,  enhanced,  probably,  by  the  esteem 
in  which  he'  had  been  held  by  their  iQustrious  relative,  Charles 
James  Fox.  They  had  originally  been  introduced  to  Napoleon  when 
First  Gonsul,  and,  at  that  time,  had  received  firom  him  abundant 
proofs  of  kindness  and  attention.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  they 
were  again  honoured  with  the  most  distingiiished  testimony  of  his 
regard.  Having  heard  that  his  Lordship  and  family  were  travelling, 
for  the  health  of  one  of  their  children,  in  Spain,  the  Emperor  gave 
orders  to  his  marshals  and  generals   on  no  accoimt  to  molest   or 
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make  them  prisoners;  but,  in  case  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  to  conduct  them  in  safety  wheresoever  they  might 
desire.  The  knowledge  of  this— confirmed  subsequently  by  Marshab 
Soult  and  Suchet — ^naturally  begat  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  which,  when 
its  object  was  overwhelmed  by  misfortunes,  grew  into  lively  and 
enduring  sympathy.  This  had  been  already  evinced  on  several 
occasions — ^first  when  the  Emperor  was  at  Elba,  when  Lady  Holland, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Florence,  having  learned  that  he  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  English  newspapers,  immediately  sent 
him  her  own  set ;  secondly,  by  her  Ladyship  waiting  on  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  when  appointed  to  the  government  of  St.  Helena,  and  desiring 
as  a  personal  favour  that  every  indulgence  consistent  with  his  duly 
should  be  extended  to  the  Captive  committed  to  his  charge;  and, 
thirdly,  by  Lord  HoUand's  earnest  endeavours,  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Act  for  legalizing  Napoleon's  detention,  to  procure  a  dispassionate 
consideration'  of  his  case  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  active  commiseration  and  benevolent  zeal  of  these  noUe 
personages  were  not  without  beneficial  results,  both  in  restraining 
the  stem  hand  of  power,  and  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  and  cheering 
the  desolate  gloom  of  him  for  whose  sake  they  were  exerted.  As  to 
the  value  attached  to  the  acts  of  kindness  referred  to,  the  Emperor's 
own  evidence  is  conclusive.  Speaking  of  the  contingent  possibility 
of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  said,  ^*  I  can  fancy  Lord 
Holland  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  writing  to  me  at  Paris,  'If 
you  do  such  a  thing  I  shall  be  ruined.'.  .  These  words  would  arrest 
my  career  more  effectually  than  armies." 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  an  official  protest  against  the  treaty  of  the 
2nd  of  August,  181.5,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  founded  th^eupon 
and  ako  a  recapitulation  of  the  many  grievances  infiicted  on  the 
exiles,  was  addressed  by  Count  Montholon,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  This  document,  for  precision,  elo- 
quent reasoning,  energy,  and  dignity  of  style,  added  to  the  importance 
of  its  various  details,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  State  Papers 
of  the  age.  It  would  be  materially  injured,  however,  by  being 
given  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  want  of  space  precludes  its  entire 
insertion  here. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  still  continued  at  intervals  to  cavil  with  the 
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Emperor's  attendants  concenung  the  expenses  of  wftwifai^iifg  the 
Imperial  establishment^  complaining  sometimes  of  the  quantity  of 
wine  consumed,  and  at  others  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  meat,  ^of 
sugar,  of  coffee,  and  even  of  bread.  He  proposed  that  twelve  thou- 
sand poimds  per  annum,  a  sum  scarcely  equal  at  St  Helena  to  half  the 
same  amount  in  Paris,  should  be  allowed  by  the  British  Goyemment, 
and  what  more  might  be  necessary  to  be  furnished  by  the  prisoner 
himself — the  whole  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and 
being  placed  at  his  disposal.  ^'He  bargained,"  says  Las  Cases,  ''for 
our  very  existence ;"  and  threatened,  if  his  terms  were  not  acceded 
to,  to  subject  the  exiles  to  great  retrenchments.  When  these  parti- 
culars were  mentioned  to  Napoleon,  he  merely  observed,  that  ''Sir 
Hudson  might  do  as  he  pleased ;  but  that  he  (the  Emperor)  desired 
not  to  be  troubled  with  the  business."  The  Governor,  accordingly, 
began  his  menaced  reductions  on  the  7th  of  September,  by  with- 
drawing from  Longwood  eight  English  domestics;  and  the  supplies 
henceforth  delivered  were  so  scanty,  that  the  attendants  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  many  necessaries  for  their  own  as  weU  as  the 
Emperor's  table;  and  eventually — whether  from  absolute  necessity 
or  not  has  been  disputed — a  quantity  of  gold  plate  was  broken  up 
and  sold  at  James'  Town  to  procure  articles  of  subsistence.  But 
not  even  the  last  measure  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  the  inter- 
ference of  Sir  Hudson ;  for,  on  learning  that  there  was  considerable 
competition  in  bidding  for  the  Imperial  service,  and  that  as  much 
as  a  hundred  guineas  had  been  offered  for  a  single  plate,  he  ordered 
that  for  the  future  no  sale  should  take  place  except  to  persons 
previously  sanctioned  by  him. 

In  October,  Piontkowski,  the  Pole,  and  three  inferior  attendants 
of  the  Emperor,  were  forcibly  removed,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
reductions  already  commenced;  and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
others  to  render  themselves  liable  to  removal,  a  form  of  consent  to 
a  set  of  new  restrictions  was  submitted  to  the  household  for  signature, 
with  an  intimation  that  all  who  refused  implicit  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  Governor,  would  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  without  being  furnished  with  the  means  of  returning  to 
Europe.  One  of  these  restrictions  was  particularly  characteristic: — 
"Those  persons  who,  with  the  consent  of  General  Bonaparte,  may 
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receive  the  Governor's  permission  to  visit  him,  must  not  communicate 
with  any  individual  of  his  suite,  unless  a  penmssion  to  that  effect  be 
specially  expressed.'*  The  enforcing  of  this  regulation  must,  by 
excluding  the  Emperor's  followers  when  strangers  visited  him,  have 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  opening  the  doors  himself;  and  if 
his  guests  were  unable  to  speak  French,  no  conversation  could  have 
ensued,  as  Napoleon  did  not  understand  English. 

The  Emperor  desired  his  friends  rather  to  quit  him,  and  return 
to  Europe,  than  voluntarily  submit  to  the  new  vexations  imposed  on 
them.  ''I  see,"  he  said,  ''that  it  is  determined  to  remove  you  in 
detail:  I  would  rather  see  you  removed  altogether  than  subjected 
to  insults  which  are  daily  multiplied."  This,  however,  was  felt  to 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice ;  and  all  parties  agreed  to  sign  the  required 
declarations,  merely  substituting  &e  words  ''  Emperor  Napoleon  "  for 
''General  Bonaparte."  But  on  this  point,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
inflexible.  To  have  permitted  the  title  of  Emperor  to  be  used, 
would,  as  the  Governor's  apologists  assert,  have  been  to  acknowledge 
that  Sir  Hudson  had  a  superior  at  St.  Helena.  He  insisted,  therefore, 
on  the  retention  of  the  obnoxious  words ;  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the 
Emperor's  commands  not  to  sign  would  be  obeyed,  and  that  Napoleon 
would  be  left  in  his  hands  alone.  His  pertinacity,  however,  sue* 
ceeded  in  humbling  his  opponents.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  declarations,  as  originally  dictated,  were  signed  by  all  the  exiles 
except  Santini,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  obstinate  refusal,  was 
shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  seven  or  eight  months  previously  to  this.  Napoleon^ 
in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  were  constantly  arising  from 
his  retention  of  the  Imperial  title,  had  offered  to  take  the  name  of 
Muiron  or  Duroc;  and  that  Admiral  Cockbum  had  written  to  the 
English  Government  for  instructions  on  the  subject,  but  no  answer 
had  ever  been  returned.  He  now  again  made  the  same  offer;  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  devotion  his 
followers  had  manifested  in  signing  the  declarations,  he  said,  with 
evident  satisfaction,  "They  would  have  designated  me  'Bonaparte 
the  Tyrant,'  in  order  to  remain  with  me  in  my  misery,  rather  than 
be  compelled  to  return  without  me  to  Europe,  where  they  might 
live  in  splendour."    He  had  previously  said  that  he  could  have  no 
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personal  objection  to  the  title  of  General  Bonaparte^  Trhich  he  had 
rendered  eminendy  glorious  at  Lodi^  at  Castiglione,  at  Rivoli,  at 
Areola,  at  Leoben,  at  the  Pyramids^  and  at  Aboukir;  but  as  the 
right  of  the  French  people  to  choose  Aeir  Soyereign  was  in  question, 
he  could  not  betray  them  by  yielding. 

Count  Las  Cases  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
restrictions  of  Sir  Hudson;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  recording  all  that  occurred  relatire  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Governor  entertained  a  yiolent  prejudice  against 
him,  and  seems  to  have  long  sought  occasion  to  remove  him  firom 
the  island.  He  was  charged  with  constantly  declaiming  against  the 
Government  and  the  oppression  of  the  exiles,  with  speaking  to 
strangers  who  visited  Longwood,  in  a  way  to  excite  a  favourable 
interest  for  the  Emperor,  and  with  endeavouring  to  establish  means  of 
transmitting  clandestine  correspondence  to  Europe.  These  allegations, 
however,  being  unsupported,  a  plan  was  thought  of  to  obtain  proo& 
against  the  accused.  Las  Cases  had  a  free  mulatto  servant  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  in  November,  1816,  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  native  of  the  island  holding  a  situation  at  Longwood ; 
and,  after  several  communications  on  the  subject,  removed  the  lad  — 
offering  to  send  a  person  of  his  own  selection  in  stead.  Las  Cases, 
suspecting  that  it  was  intended  to  place  a  spy  upon  him,  declined  to 
receive  any  substitute ;  but  the  Governor  was  not  thus  to  be  bajffled. 
He  suborned  the  mulatto,  and  sent  him  back  to  Longwood,  under 
cover  of  night,  to  make  an  offer  of  conveying  letters  for  his  old  master 
to  London,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Helena. 
The  lad,  who  represented  that  he  had  been  engaged  as  servant  by  a 
gentleman  about  to  return  to  Europe,  was  unfortunately  trusted ;  and 
a  letter  for  Prince  Lucien,  detailing  some  of  the  miseries  endured  by 
the  captives,  and  another  to  a  friend  in  England,  written  on  satin, 
were  sewn  up  in  his  clothes.  This  was  on  the  24th  of  November; 
on  the  25th,  a  troop  of  soldiers  seized  the  unfortunate  Count,  took 
possession  of  his  papers  and  effects,  and  made  prisoner  also  of  his  son, 
who  had  copied  part  of  the  criminating  letter.  After  a  dose  confine- 
ment of  about  five  weeks,  during  which  Las  Cases'  journals  and  letters 
underwent  a  rigid  examination,  and  he  himself  was  subjected  to  a  long 
interrogatory,  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  whence,  aft;er 
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more  than  seven  months'  impriBonmenty  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Europe ;  but  not  allowed  to  land  in  England,  until  after  the  death  of 
Napoleon.  The  papers  of  the  Count  were  transmitted  eventually 
to  England,  and  detained  by  the  Colonial  office  for  several  years.  It 
was  only  on  the  interference  of  Lord  Holland,  indeed,  that  their 
return  was  finally  obtained;  and  to  that  nobleman,  therefore,  the 
world,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  is  indebted  for  the  revelations 
concerning  the  prison-house  of  St.  Helena. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  surest  the  Governor's  motives 
for  the  removal  of  Las  Cases.  He  knew  that  gentleman  to  be 
eminent  as  a  literary  man — the  author  of  '  Le  Sage's  Atlas' — through- 
out Europe,  and  that  he  bore  a  high  character  for  probity  and  honour ; 
his  representations,  therefore,  were  certain  to  have  weight  both  with 
the  present  generation  and  posterity: — and  that  even  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  a  disinclination  for  posthumous  infamy,  was  evinced  by 
his  exclamation,  while  looking  over  the  manuscript  of  his  victim's 
Journals,  ''What  a  legacy  is  here  prepared  for  my  children!"  In 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  Sir 
Hudson  had  stated  to  Mr.  O'Meara  that  his  appointment  had  another 
object  besides  the  security  of  Napoleon's  person — an  object,  which 
his  confidant  at  a  later  period,  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  thus  interpreted: — "He  made  to  me  observations  upon 
the  benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe  from  the  death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  of  which  event  he  spoke  in  a  manner  which,  considering 
his  situation  and  mine,  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  me."  This 
insinuation,  although  made  to  a  surgeon  whose  fortune  the  Grovemor 
had  power  to  advance  or  to  injure,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  construed 
into  a  criminal  overture;  but,  by  shewing  the  tendency  of  Sir 
Hudson's  thoughts,  it  explains  much  of  the  nervous  irritability  which 
he  manifested  at  the  long  resistance  offered  by  the  Emperor's  con- 
stitution to  the  climate,  and  the  multifarious  vexations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  The  Governor,  there  is  little  doubt,  found  his  post 
as  full  of  difficulty  and  unpleasantness  as  it  was  devoid  of  honour ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  be  released  from  its  responsibilities.  That 
he  would,  however,  have  perpetrated  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
crime  for  that  purpose,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing. 

The  removal  of  Las  Cases  from  St.  Helena  has  been  generally 
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regretted  as  a  public  loss,  since  he  appears  to  have  been  most 
honoured  with  his  Soyereign's  confidence,  and  to  have  recorded  his 
opinions  and  acts  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  most  unwearied 
assiduity.    It  was  to  him  that  Napoleon  had  dictated  the  accoimt  of 


his  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  to  him  we  chiefly  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  memorable  facts  connected  with  the  Emperor's  early  career. 
Gourgaud,  Montholon,  and  Bertrand,  appear  to  have  had  no  natural 
taste  for  literature,  and  to  hare  occupied  themselves  with  such 
pursuits  merely  in  obedience  to  orders;  hence  we  obtain  from 
them  little  information  beyond  what  was  dictated  expressly  for 
publication.     The  value  which  Napoleon  attached  to  the  services 
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of  the  good  County  is  best  expressed  in  the  language  of  his  own 
ferewell  letter. 

"  Your  company  was  necessary  to  me,"  he  said.  "  You  are  the 
only  one  that  can  read,  speak,  and  understand  English.  How  many 
nights  have  you  watched  over  me  during  my  illnesses  !  .  .  It  will  be  a 
great  source  of  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  you  are  on  your  way  to 
more  fayoured  climes.  Endeavour  to  forget  the  evils  you  have  been 
made  to  suffer,  and  boast  of  the  fidelity  you  have  shewn  towards  me, 
and  of  all  the  affection  I  feel  for  you.  If  you  should  some  day  see 
my  wife  and  son,  embrace  them  for  me.  For  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  had  no  news  from  them  directly  nor  indirectly.  In  the  mean- 
time be  comforted,  and  console  my  friends.  My  person,  it  is  true, 
is  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  my  enemies,  who  omit  nothing  that  can 
contribute  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  and  to  make  me  suffer  the 
protracted  tortures  of  a  slow  death ;  but  Providence  is  too  just  to 
allow  these  sufferings  to  last  much  longer.  The  insalubrity  of  this 
dreadfrd  climate,  and  the  want  of  everything  that  tends  to  support 
life,  will  soon,  I  feel,  put  an  end  to  my  existence  —  the  last 
moments  of  which  will  be  an  opprobrium  to  the  English  name.  .  . 
Receive  my  embrace,  and  the  assurance  of  my  friendship.  May  you 
be  happy ! " 
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HABITS  OF  NAPOLEON  AT  LONGWOOD  —  PARLIAMBNTARY  DBBATBS  CON- 
CBRNING  HIS  TREATMENT —  REMOVAL  OP  DR.  O'MEARA  —  ARRIVAL  OF 
ANTOMMARCHI   AND   OTHERS  —  ILLNESS    AND    DEATH    OF   THE    EMPEROR. 

1817  —  1821. 

RiEVOUSLY  as  he  must  have  felt  the  pri- 
vations and  insults  to  which  he  was  constantly 
subjected.  Napoleon's  mind  and  temper  seem, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  various  persons 
composing  his  household,  and  with  many 
Englishmen  of  rank  and  talent,  by  whom 
he  was  visited  during  his  captivity,  never  to 
have  been  affected  by  his  situation.  All 
agree  in  representing  him  as  embued  with 
a  spirit  of  patience  and  kindness ;  as  being  animated  in  conversation^ 
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at  once  commtmicatiye  and  inqukitiTe ;  of  dignified  demeanour^  and 
far  from  anxious  to  obtrude  his  sorrows  or  injuries  on  others.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  thus  sums  up  his  observations^  upon  an  audience  granted 
him  by  Napoleon,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1817  :  —  '^  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  an  expression  of  more  entire  benignity  and  kindness  than 
that  which  played  over  his  features  during  the  whole  interview.  If, 
therefore,  he  were  at  this  time  out  of  health,  and  in  low  spirits,  his 
power  of  self-command  must  have  been  more  extraordinary  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  for  his  whole  deportment,  his  conversation,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  indicated  a  firame  in  perfect  health 
and  a  mind  at  ease."  Tet  at  this  time  he  was  labouring  under  acute 
bodily  suffering,  frequently  confined  for  days  to  his  couch  with  fever, 
swollen  legs,  tooth-ache,  and  incessant  nausea  of  the  stomach.  Lord 
Byron  has  bestowed  a  well-merited  eulogium  on  the  generally  lofiy 
bearing  of  the  Emperor  during  his  adversity :  — 

'*  —  Well  thy  80ttl  hath  brooked  the  turning  tide. 

With  that  untangfat,  innate  philosophy^ 
Which^  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 

Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by 
lo  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled. 

With  a  sedate,  and  all-enduring  eye ;  — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoiled  and  favourite  child. 
He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  v^n  him  piled." 

His  domestic  habits  are  best  described  in  the  words  in  which  he 
himself  related  them  for  the  professional  information  of  his  medical 
attendant  :-^^^  The  hours  at  which  I  obey  the  injunctions  of  nature 
are  extremely  irregular.  I  sleep,  I  eat,  according  to  circumstances  or 
the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  My  sleep  is  ordinarily  sound  and 
tranquil ;  but  if  pain  or  accident  interrupt  it,  I  leap  on  the  floor,  call 
for  a  light,  walk,  set  to  work,  and  fix  my  attention  on  some  object 
Sometimes  I  remain  in  the  dark,  change  my  apartment,  lie  down  on 
another  bed,  or  stretch  myself  on  the  sofa.  I  am  up  at  two,  three,  or 
four  in  the  morning;  call  some  one  to  keep  me  company;  amuse 
myself  with  recollections  or  business,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  day. 
As  soon  as  it  appears  I  stroll  out;  and  when  the  sun  shews  itself,  I 
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return  to  bed^  where  I  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to 
the  weather.  If  that  is  bad,  I  change  my  posture;  pass  from 
bed  to  my  sofa,  from  the  sofa  to  bed;  seek  and  find  a  degree  of 
freshness,  and  am  the  better  for  it.  These  ingenious  contrivances 
carry  me  on  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  sometimes  later.  I  then  breakfast 
sometimes  in  my  bath,  but  more  frequently  in  the  garden.  Bertrand, 
Montholon,  or  Gourgaud  keep  me  company  (being  usually  employed 
in  writing,  to  dictation,  the  Imperial  campaigns).  My  dinner  consists 
of  a  basin  of  soup,  two  plates  of  meat,  one  of  vegetables,  and  a  salad 
when  I  can  take  it,  with  half  a  bottle  of  claret,  diluted  with  a  good 
deal  of  water.  I  drink  a  little  of  it  pure,  towards  the  end  of  the 
repast  Occasionally,  when  I  feel  fatigued,  I  substitute  champagne 
for  claret,  which  is  a  certain  means  of  giving  a  fillip  to  my  stomach. 
I  eat  &8t,  and  masticate  little." 

Reports  of  the  declining  health  of  the  Emperor  had  already  been 
circulated  in  Europe,  and  there  were  some  rumours  afloat  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  but  the  Government  suffered 
nothing  to  transpire  respecting  the  real  state  of  health  or  treatment 
of  the  prisoner, — ^merely  giving  out  from  tune  to  time  that  he  was 
well.  Santini,  Napoleon's  valet,  reached  home  in  the  beginning  of 
1817,  and  shortly  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  detailing  many 
fitcts  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  exiles ;  but  unfortunately  so 
exaggerated,  and  so  blended  with  fiction,  as  to  be  calculated  rather 
to  injure  than  serve  the  cause  of  his  master.  One  great  service, 
however,  had  been  well  and  faithfully  performed  by  Santini.  He 
had,  on  his  departure  from  Longwood,  been  entrusted  with  the 
official  remonstrance  of  Napoleon,  before  alluded  to,  as  sent  by 
Count  Montholon  to  the  Governor.  This  document  seems  to  have 
greatly  troubled  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
had  it  rested  with  him  and  the  British  Ministry,  it  would  have  been 
effectuaUy  suppressed ;  but  Santini's  copy,  and  probably  others,  had 
eluded  all  vigilance,  and  having  been  communicated  to  the  Emperor's 
&mily  and  others,  gave  occasion  to  a  motion  for  inquiry  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Holland  introduced  the  subject  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1817,  and  eloquently  appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  limit 
the  bitterness  of  Napoleon's  imprisonment  to  the  alleged  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  add  harsh  treatment  to  a  confinement  suffi- 
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cientlj  severe  in  itself.    His  lordship  spoke  of  the  unhealthy  situation 
of  Longwood ;  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
Emperor ;   of  the  interdiction  of  his  letters^  even  to  his  wife,  his 
child,  and  his  dearest  relatives ;  the  detention  of  books  sent  out  to 
him;  the  refusal   to    allow  him   to   subscribe  for  newspapers  and 
journals ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  allowed  for  his  maintenance, 
and  the  want  of  generosity,  if  not  of  justice,  in  making  him  contribute 
to  the  charges  of  his  own  maintenance.     Lord  Bathurst,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
Santbii,  in   order  to    discredit  the   information   upon  which  Lord 
HoUand  had  grounded  his  motion;    and  by  disproving  in  detail 
many  of  the  &Isehoods  which  had  been  published  and  confounding 
them  with  statements  which  were  \mdeniable,  had  the  appearance 
of  answering  the  whole.      He  carefully  abstained,  however,  firom 
touching  upon  the  broad  principle,*— that  the  Government  was  not 
justifiable   in   imposing   any   punishment   or   restriction   upon   the 
Emperor  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  detention ;  it 
having  been,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  St  Helena  Act,  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  Ministry,  in  order  to  disarm  their  opponents,  that 
Napoleon's  imprisonment  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  peace  of  France 
and  of  Europe  would  permit.     Lord  Bathurst  expended  considerable 
humour — if  epigrammatic  flippancy  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  fairly  called  humour  —  in  endeavouring  to  rebut  the  allegations 
of  needless  harshness,  especially  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
Longwood,  which  had  gone  abroad;  but  he  omitted  to  state  that 
while   eighteen-pence   a  pound  was   paid   for  beef  served  at  the 
Governor's  table,  that  purchased  for  the  consumption  of  Napoleon 
cost  but  three-pence,  and  being  usually  carted  £rom  James'  Town 
in  the  sun,  was  oflen  putrid  before  it  reached  its  destination;  that 
mutton,  bread,  and  wine  were  supplied  by  contract,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  consequently  of  the  worst  quality;  and  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  complained  even  of  the  quantity  of  salt  used;  and  disputed 
the  Emperor's  right  to  a  frequent  change  of  linen,  on  account  of 
the  formidable  amount  of  his  washing  bills.     The  Ministers,  however, 
were,  for  the  time,  triumphant     The  Peers,  chiefly  Tories  and  of 
Tory  creation,  rejected  all  inquiry,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  obtained 
a  respite.    But  the   nature  of  Lord   Bathurst's   speech  was  such 
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that  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena  himself  was  ashamed  of  it;  and  when 
the  newspapers  containing  it  reached  the  island^  he  sought  to  cajole 
those  who  pointed  out  its  misrepresentations  by  attributing  these  to 
reporters'  errors.  O'Meara,  when  sent  for  to  explain  portions  of  the 
harangue  to  the  Emperor^  confessed^  that  ^'for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  felt  ashamed  of  being  a  Briton.'^ 

From  this  time.  Napoleon's  health  and  spirits  sank  rapidly.  The 
unhealthy  atmosphere  which  he  was  compelled  to  breathe,  and  his 
want  of  exercise^  preyed  on  and  prostrated  his  bodily  vigour ;  while 
the  failure  of  the  appeal  in  his  behalf;  the  additional  insolence  and 
importance  which  that  fsdlure  conferred  upon  his  gaoler ;  the  absence 
of  Las  Cases ;  and  the  prospect  of  ending  his  days  on  the  inhospitable 
rock  to  which  he  was  chained,  were  not  without  their  effect  upon  his 
mind.  He  lingered  on,  however,  to  drain  his  cup  of  affliction  to 
the  dregs — ^to  be  tortured,  mocked,  and  vilified  by  "the  most  generous 
of  his  enemies,"  and  be  held  up  as  the  terror  of  Europe. 

A  brief  detail  will  suffice  for  the  remaining  incidents  connected 
with  his  life.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  tamper  with 
Mr.  O'Meara,  and  to  induce  him  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  inmates  of 
Longwood,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  that  gentleman,  though  a 
British  officer,  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  exiles,  and  to  forbid 
his  quitting  the  prison  limits  without  permission.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  direct  the  officers  of  the  66th  regiment,  which  had  replaced  the 
53rd,  to  exclude  the  doctor  from  their  mess-table ;  and  when  O'Meara 
remonstrated,  the  Governor  treated  him  with  the  foulest  abuse,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of  Plantation  House.  Finally,  finding 
that  his  opponent  could  neither  be  wheedled  nor  bullied  into  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  he  procured  an  order  from  Lord  Bathurst 
to  send  the  refractory  surgeon  from  the  island.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1818.  Sir  Hudson,  when  sending  the  official  notice 
to  O'Meara,  prohibited  aU  further  communication  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Longwood;  but  this  the  doctor  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  dis- 
obey, his  illustrious  patient's  health  being  such  as  to  require  that 
a  regimen  should  be  prescribed  for  him,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a  surgeon,  that  a  quantity  of  medicines  should  be  prepared.  He 
accordingly  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  communicated  the  new 
vexation.     "  The  crime,*'  said  the  latter,  "  will  be  the  sooner  con- 
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siimmated.  I  have  lived  too  long  for  them.  When  the  Pope  was 
.in  France,  I  would  sooner  have  cut  off  my  right-hand  than  have 
signed  an  order  for  the  removal  of  his  surgeon."  O'Meara  took 
leave  of  Napoleon  on  the  25th  of  July,  when  he  was  honoured  with 
introductions,  and  some  messages  of  affection,  to  the  Imperial  family 
and  to  Lady  Holland.  "  Be,"  said  he,  '^  the  interpreter  of  my  love 
for  my  good  Louisa,  my  excellent  mother,  and  Pauline.  If  you  should 
see  my  son,  embrace  him  for  me,  and  tell  him  never  to  forget  tliat  he 
was  bom  a  French  Prince.  Assure  Lady  Holland  of  the  feelings 
which  I  entertain  of  her  kindness,  and  the  esteem  which  I  bear 


towards  her.  Try  to  send  me  authentic  information  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  my  son  is  brought  up."  The  Emperor  then 
embraced  the  surgeon,  saying,  "  Adieu,  0*Meara,  we  shall  meet  no 
more.     May  you  be  happy ! " 
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O'Meara  being  dismissed.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  again  ventured  ear- 
nestly to  recommend  to  his  prisoner  the  services  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  hi» 
own  surgeon,  with  whom  the  Emperor  had  on  various  former  occasions 
declined  to  hold  any  communication  —  having,  as  he  undoubtedly 
thought,  good  reason  to  suspect  the  motives  for  this  peculiar  interest 
in  his  health.  He  offered,  however,  to  receive  the  attendance  of 
Dr.  Stokoe,  Surgeon  of  the  Cofupieror^  which,  after  some  difficulty, 
was  permitted ;  but,  in  a  few  months,  that  gentleman,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, was  dismissed,  for  refusing  to  dishonour  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession, by  becoming  the  Governor's  spy.  His  removal  was  signified 
to  the  Emperor,  in  a  letter  containing  some  necessary  professional 
directions,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  January,  1819.  This  letter  it 
was  ridiculously  sought  to  construe  into  a  felonious  act — being,  as  the 
Grovemor  alleged,  an  illegal  conmiunication  with  the  French.  On  this 
occasion,  as  if  by  way  of  retort.  Lord  Bathurst  professed  to  be  ashamed 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  Dr.  Stokoe  was  promptly  sent  back  to  his 
post  in  the  Conqueror;  but,  unhappily.  Sir  Hudson  was  suffered  to 
remain  at  Plantation  House. 

From  January  till  September,  1819,  when  an  Italian  physician, 
named  Antommarchi,  sent  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  by  Madame 
Mere  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  arrived  in  the  island.  Napoleon  had  no 
medical  attendant  whatever.  He  had  meanwhile,  however,  been 
deprived  of  two  other  of  his  followers,  Madame  Montholon  and 
General  Gourgaud,  who  had  sought  the  Emperor's  permission  to 
return  to  Europe,  on  account  of  prolonged  ill-health.  Gourgaud,  on 
quitting  the  island,  is  said  to  have  made  some  revelations,  tending 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  British  Ministers ; 
but  as  the  purport  of  these  has  been  denied  by  their  pretended  author, 
and  they  depend  on  verbal  reports,  and  are,  in  several  important 
particulars,  concerning  which  Gourgaud  could  not  have  been  mis- 
taken, at  variance  with  known  facts,  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be 
placed  upon  them.  They  were  prepared,  in  all  probability,  to  serve 
as  materials  for  the  next  speech  on  St.  Helena,  by  Lord  Bathurst, 
and  endowed  with  a  paternity  which,  if  their  fabrication  should  pass 
undetected,  might  spare  the  blushes  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  To  supply, 
in  some  measure,  the  place  of  those  who  had  left  the  island,  there  had 
come  out  with  Antommarchi,  two  Italian  priests,  the  Abb^s  Buonavita 
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and  Vignali.  Napoleon  had  long  desired  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  but  as  he  had  been  invariably  represented  to  be  an  atheist  by 
the  English  Goyemment^  it  was  thought  prudent  to  delay  granting 
his  request  till  the  demand  became  too  pressing  to  be  resisted^  without 
public  scandal. 

When  the  new  doctor  arriyed,  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  been  out 
of  doors  for  eighteen  months.  He  felt  conscious^  that  he  '^  should 
not  much  longer  trouble  the  digestion  of  kings."  For  eighteen 
months  longer  —  till  March^  1821  •«  Antommarchi  struggled  against 
the  disease  which  was  hastening  his  patient  to  the  grave;  but  without 
effect.  The  damp^  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  St.  Helena  rendered 
medicine  unavailing ;  and  the  Emperor  grew  daily  worse.  He  became 
incapable  of  action ;  had  violent  pains  in  his  back  and  sides;  his  appe- 
tite was  gone ;  he  had  frequent  vomitings^  and  was  subject  to  fainting- 
fits. The  news  of  the  death  of  his  sister^  Eliza^  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1820^  affected  him  deeply,  and  awakened  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
^*  Eliza/'  he  said,  '*  has  just  shewn  us  the  way.  Death,  which  seemed 
to  have  overlooked  my  family,  has  begun  to  strike  it.  My  turn  cannot 
be  far  off.  I  have  no  longer  strength,  activity,  nor  energy  remaining 
— I  am  no  longer  Napoleon — I  bend  beneath  my  yoke  —  I  hardly 
exist.  All  is  over :  my  days  will  soon  close  on  this  miserable  rock." 
He  then  spoke  of  his  son  and  of  Maria-Louisa.  His  physician  tried 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  by  starting  other  subjects.  '^  I  understand 
you,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  let  it  be  so ;  let  us  forget ;  if,  indeed,  the 
heart  of  a  father  can  ever  forget ! " 

About  the  same  time,  some  fish,  with  which  he  had  stocked  a 
reservoir  in  the  garden  at  Longwood,  died,  in  consequence  of  the 
water  being  poisoned  by  a  mixture  of  copperas  with  the  mastick  used 
in  cementing  the  basin.  "Everything  that  I  love,"  he  said,  ''every- 
thing that  belongs  to  me  is  stricken.  Heaven  and  mankind  unite  to 
afflict  me."  Bed  became  a  place  of  luxury  to  him,  and  his  eyes  could 
Bcarely  endure  the  Hght.  He  would  lay  with  drawn  curtains,  some- 
times for  days ;  but  he  was  sleepless  and  melancholy.  By  degrees,  a 
death-like  coldness  seized  his  lower  extremities.  ''Ah,  doctor!"  he 
exclaimed,  "how  I  suffer.  Why  did  the  cannon-balls  spare  me  to 
die  in  this  deplorable  manner?  I,  that  was  so  active,  so  alert,  can 
now  scarcely  raise  my  eyelids." 
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Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  constantly  asserted  that^  notwithstanding 
the  reports  which  reached  him^  he  believed  the  prisoner  to  be  well; 
and  that  the  rumours  of  his  illness  were  merely  part  of  a  system  of 
fraud  intended  to  fitcilitate  his  escape  firom  St.  Helena.  He  eyen  at 
one  time  procured  fiJse  bulletins  of  the  Emperor's  health  to  be 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Baxter,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  both  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Helena  and  the  people  of  England.  That  he  could 
not  really  have  doubted  the  Emperor^s  indisposition,  is  certain,  firom 
the  copies  of  private  letters  transmitted  by  him  to  England,  extracts 
firom  which  were  sometimes  published  in  the  Government  newspapers 
before  the  originals  reached  their  destination.  Assumed  scepticism, 
however,  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  infliction  of  additional  indignities 
on  the  man  whose  mind  he  had  been  unable  to  subdue.  On  learning 
that  the  orderly  officer,  appointed  to  ascertain  firom  day  to  day  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  was  unable  to  see  the  prisoner  on  account 
of  the  confinement  of  the  latter  to  his  sick*chamber,  the  Governor  went 
himself  to  Longwood,  accompanied  by  his  whole  stajBT,  put  authoritative 
questions  to  the  domestics,  paraded  round  the  house,  examined  the 
outlets,  and,  finally,  threatened  to  force  an  entrance,  if  Napoleon,  by 
a  certain  date,  were  not  rendered  visible  when  he  desired.  Men- 
tholon  and  Antommarchi  remonstrated  against  this  savage  resolution; 
Sir  Hudson,  nevertheless,  repeated  his  menace,  and  would  doubtless 
have  put  it  in  execution,  but  that  about  this  time,  the  Emperor,  on 
the  entreaty  of  his  physician,  of  Bertrand,  and  of  Montholon,  con« 
sented  to  Dr,  Amott's  being  called  in  for  consultation  on  the  disease 
under  which  the  prisoner  was  dying;  upon  which  Sir  Hudson 
consented  to  receive  that  gentleman's  report  instead  of  the  military 
officer's,  and  the  contemplated  outrage  was  avoided. 

The  Governor's  fears  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  captive  to 
escape  firom  custody,  are  said  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  detection 
of  a  desperate  scheme  set  on  foot  in  America,  by  Madame  Four&, 
formerly  mentioned  as  having  been  an  object  of  some  attention  to 
Napoleon  in  Egypt,  The  Emperor  had  been  informed  of  this 
project,  and  of  other  similar  ones  emanating  firom  the  same  quarter, 
but  had  invariably  refiised  to  sanction  them;  as  he  did  also  a  more 
feasible  plan  for  his  liberation,  conceived  and  carried  to  some  extent 
by  a  daring  smuggler,  named  Johnstone.     This  man  had  designed 
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a  siibmai'ine  vessel  which  was  to  float  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  was  to  have  approached  St.  Helen  a  j  waited 
until  the  iUustrious  captive  should  be  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  guards  J  and  having  taken  him  on  board  to  have  sailed  instantly 
for  the  United  States,  The  vessel  was  commenced  in  one  of  the 
dock-yards  on  the  Thames ;  but  when  nearly  finished,  the  British 
Government  received  information  which  led  to  its  seixuie.  The 
last  project,  it  may  bo  observed,  could  not  possibly  have  influenced 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  liis  conduct,  as  it  did  not  transpire  till  about  the 
time  of  the  Emperor's  death. 

On  tlie  15th  of  April,  Napoleon  commenced  drawing  up  his  will, 
and  was  occupied  vnth  its  details  several  days.  On  the  1 9th,  he 
seemed  better^  was  in  good  spirits,  and  able  to  sit  up*  Montholon 
and  his  other  attendants  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  his  improve- 
ment :  "  You  deceive  yourselves,  my  friends,"  he  said ;  I  feel  that 
my  end  draws  near.     When  I  am  dead,  you  will  have  the  sweet 
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consolation  of  returning  to  Europe.  One  will  meet  his  relations^ 
another  his  Mends;  and  for  me — I  shall  rejoin  my  brave  companions 
in  arms  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Yesl  Kleber^  Desaix,  Bessidres, 
Duroc^  Ney,  Murat^  Massena^  Berthier^  "will  all  come  to  greet  me, 
and  to  talk  to  me  of  what  we  have  done  together.  I  shall  recount 
to  them  the  latest  eyents  of  my  life.  On  seeing  me,  they  will  rekindle 
with  enthusiasm  and  glory.  We  will  discourse  of  our  wars  with  the 
Scipios,  the  Hannibals,  with  Caesar,  and  with  Frederic.  There  will 
be  pleasure  in  that;  unless,"  he  added,  laughing,  ^^they  should  be 
alarmed  below  to  see  so  many  warriors  assembled  together  1'^ 

Dr.  Amott  at  this  moment  arrived.  The  Emperor  spoke  to  him  for 
some  time,  concerning  the  progress  of  his  disorder ;  then,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  he  addressed  him  on  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  himself  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  and  concluded  by  express- 
ing  his  conviction  that  England  would  end  Uke  the  proud  republic  of 
Venice.  "  For  me,"  he  exclaimed,  **  expiring  on  this  frightful  rock, 
torn  from  my  family,  and  deprived  of  all,  I  bequeath  the  infamy  and 
horror  of  my  death  to  the  reigning  family  of  England."  ^ 

As  Napoleon's  health  grew  worse,  those  about  him  redoubled  their 
zeal  and  attention — anxious  to  afford  him  a  last  proof  of  their  devoted- 
ness.  Marchand,  St  Denis,  and  Antommarchi  watched  by  turns  at 
his  bedside;  and,  as  he  was  incapable  of  bearing  a  light  in  the 
chamber,  they  were  compelled  to  render  him  such  assistance  as  his 
situation  demanded  in  profound  darkness :  but  no  one  regarded  his 
own  comfort  or  convenience  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Pieron,  Coursot,  all  the  household  at  Longwood,  were  eager  to  take 
turns  in  the  sad  duty  of  administering  to  the  relief  of  him  whom  they 
still  regarded  as  their  sovereign  and  father.  His  injunctions  to  them 
as  to  their  conduct  after  his  death  were  frequent  and  solemn;  and 
those  relating  to  himself  possess  a  melancholy  interest.  ^^Let  my 
heart,"  he  on  one  occasion  said,  ''be  taken  out  when  I  am  dead, 
and  carried  to  my  dear  Maria-Louisa.  Tell  her  how  tenderly  I  have 
loved  her ;  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  her ! .  .  Repair  to  Rome ; 
find  out  my  mother,  my  family;  give  them  an  account  of  what  you 
have  witnessed, — of  my  situation,  disorder,  and  death.  TeU  them 
that  the  great  Napoleon  expired  in  a  state  the  most  deplorable; 
wanting  everything;  abandoned  to  himself  and  his  glory  1" 
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On  the  second  of  May,  the  fever  had  increased,  and  was  attended 
with  delirium.  The  Emperor  spoke  of  nothing  but  France,  of  his 
son,  and  of  his  ancient  comrades.  '^Steingel,  Desaix,  Massenal" 
he  cried,  '^  Ah  1  the  yictory  will  be  gained !  hasten,  urge  the  charge ! 
they  are  ours!"  He  leaped  from  the  bed;  but  his  strength  fiuled 
him,  and  his  attendants  with  the  gentlest  care  replaced  him.  He 
afterwards  recovered  sufficiently  to  give  directions  for  opening  his 
body  after  death;  and  for  the  disposal  of  his  remains,  in  case 
permission  should  not  be  granted  to  convey  him  to  France  or  Corsica. 
He  adjured  his  followers  to  be  faithful  to  his  memory,  and  to  each 
other.  ^'I  have  sanctioned  all  the  best  principles,"  he  said,  ''and 
infused  them  into  my  laws,  into  my  acts — there  is  not  one  which 
I  have  ftdled  to  consecrate.  Unfortunately  the  circumstances  were 
trying;  I  was  compelled  to  use  force,  to  delay:  reverses  came,  I 
could  not  unbend  the  bow,  and  France  was  deprived  of  the  liberal 
institutions  which  I  had  planned  for  her."  He  then  spoke  of  the 
fidelity  and  solicitude  of  his  domestics,  and  recommended  them  to 
his  officers — ''And  my  poor  Chinese  1"  he  added,  "let  not  them 
be  forgotten.  Give  them  a  score  or  two  of  napoleons,  and  bid  them 
farewell  for  me!" 

On  the  3rd,  the  Abb^  Vignali  administered  to  him  the  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction.  "I  am  neither  philosopher  nor  physician," 
exclaimed  the  Emperor;  "but  I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the 
religion  of  my  fathers.  Every  one  cannot  be  an  atheist  who  pleases. 
I  was  bom  a  catholic,  and  wish  to  fulfil  the  duties  that  church  imposes, 
and  to  receive  the  consolations  it  administers." 

At  night,  a  violent  storm  burst  over  the  island,  rending  the 
branches  of  the  larger  trees  and  tearing  up  those  of  the  plantations 
by  the  roots.  The  favourite  willow  of  Napoleon,  under  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  was  blown  down.  It  has 
been  absurdly  attempted  from  this  coincidence  to  establish  some 
resemblance  between  the  Emperor  and  Oliver  CromwelL 

The  delirium  and  agony  of  Napoleon  continued  throughout  the  day 
and  night  of  the  4th.  The  strong  intellect,  the  giant  mind  which  had 
held  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  been  almost  universally  deemed  super- 
human, were  now  reduced  to  the  humblest  level.  Legitimate  kings, 
princes,  and  oligarchs  might  henceforth  breathe  again  with  freedom. 
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and  for  awhile  oppress  without  fear  of  the  '*  Bourgeois  Avenger."  The 
parting  thoughts  of  the  Hero  were  in  the  strife  amid  which  he  had 
lived:  '^Tite  cTarfnde/'  were  the  last  words  which  escaped  his  lips.  At 
eleven  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  His  attendants  were  inconsolable.  Madame  Bertrand  had  left 
her  sick-couch  to  be  present  with  her  children  at  the  mournful  scene ; 
and  the  valet  Noverraz  was  supported  —  half  dead  —  to  his  master's 
bedside.     All  were  in  tears ;  loud  sobs  filled  the  chamber. 

The  body  was  opened  on  the  6th,  by  Antommarchi,  in  the  presence 
of  five  English  medical  men ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
ascertained  to  have  been  cancer  of  the  stomach — the  disease  of  which 
the  Emperor's  father  died.  Napoleon  had  desired,  in  his  will,  that 
**  his  ashes  should  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  people,  whom  he  had  loved  so  well ; "  but  this  was  not 
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permitted  by  the  British  Tory  Government :  it  w as  not  even  allowed 
that  his  heart  sliould  be  taken  from  the  island,  though  bequeathed  to 
his  wife ;  nor  would  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  sanction  the  foUowing  inscrip- 
tion for  his  cofRn :  —  "  Napoleon,  Ne  &  Ajaccio,  le  15  Aofit,  1709 ; 
mort  A  Sainte  JUUne,  le  5  Mai,  1821."  He  insisted  that  the  pkte 
should  bear  nothing  but  "General  Bonaparte;"  and,  consequently, 
it  remained  wholly  uninscribed. 

The  body,  which  was  not  embabned  for  want  of  means,  lay  in  stflto, 
in  the  small  bed-room  at  Longwood,  during  the  Cth  and  7th,  clad  in 
the  uniform  of  Uie  Imperial  Guard,  girt  with  sword  and  spurs,  and 
decorated  with  the  cordons  and  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
the  Iron  Crown,  —  the  camp  bedstead  on  which  it  rested  bcmg 
covered  by  the  blue  military  cloak  which  Napoleon  had  vom  at 
Marengo.     The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  20th  and  66th  regiments, 
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